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A ROOKERY OF MAN-O’-WAR BIRDS. 


BY WALTER E. BRYANT. 


Upon the mangroves bordering a small 
lagoon on the eastern side of Santa Marga- 
rita Island, one of the islands forming the 
spacious harbor of Magdalena Bay, Baja 
California, there is, or was when I visited 
the region early 


VY 


tration was taken from one side towards 
the most populous portion of the rookery. 
A narrow strip of elevated sand separates 
the lagoon from the bay. 

The eggs are laid early in January, only 
a single one to each nest, and both parents 
take part in the incubation. The eggs are 
dull, immaculate white in color, shaped 
somewhat like a 


in>1888 and ( ) Gull’s egg, and 
a ore 

again in 1889, an ) Xe é Ae averaging 68.7 x 

extensive nest- GNF OB. Lge aa eo Ne 6.9 millimetres. 

; j ‘s eee Ny) Wy cit ip vies) a 4 9 

ing colony of Nh Wi TN Oooh Ae fe in size. 
YA Eh ae py Za aA a! fe | 

the Man-o’-war y ut » AG. wh hey Ni Nise, Up on: ythve 

Birds (Fregata i Ss Wg fe eg 2) Slight platform 

Aguila). A sy) igen of dry twigs 
: WY Gs | i} ‘ > 

scene which I vn oe composing the 

witnessed dur- ~ nest, and not 

ing a number of larger) in (size 


days sojourn up- 
on the island ° 
was one never to 
be forgotten,and 
the photographs 
taken at the 
time may convey 
to others some- 
thing of the. 
character of the rookery and the slight nest 
constructed by this species upon the outer 
branches of a growing mangrove swamp. 
If the imagination can picture twice and 
three times the number of birds which ap- 
pear in the cut it will form but a partial 
conception of the number of individuals 
congregated about the lagoon—a tidal body 
of water a few hundred yards in length 
and not more than eighty wide. The illus- 


NEST AND EGG OF MAN-O’-WAR BIRD. 


than a dinner 
plate, it is sur- 
prising that the 
egg will remain, 
but most of the 
nests have more 
or less project- 
ing bits of twigs, 
which keep the 
egg in place. The nest shown in the illus- 
tration had probably been used once or 
twice, as it is heavily incrusted with guano 
of young birds and is of more than average 
thickness, from nesting material added each 
time it was used. Smooth as it appears I 
nevertheless obtained an egg from it on 
February 13th, 1888. 

The Man-o’-War Birds, known also as 
Frigate Pelicans, are called by the Mexi- 
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cans ‘‘tijeras’’ (scissors), from the scissor- 
like movement of the two long tail feathers 
when the birds are on the wing. They are 
totipalmate birds of no swimming power, 
with very small, weak feet, and conse- 
quently they perch only upon their nests 
on the mangroves. Never alighting on 
land nor resting upon the water, much of 
their life is passed in the air. Upon the 
wing they are graceful in the highest de- 
gree, the strokes of their large wings being 
slow and 
willowy. At 
times theysail 
idly about, 
often ascend- 
ing to a great 
height, where 
they may be 
seen by the 
aid of a field 
glass,idly 
floating in cir- 
cles. 

During the 
day most of 
the colony are 
at rest upon 
the man- 
groves, but 
there are al- 


was more exposed to view; still, several 
birds were taken by striking them down 
with an oar as they pitched from the man- 
groves to fly over the lagoon past the boat. 
Upon the water they beat their wings help- 
lessly and were able to rise only with the 
greatest difficulty. 

Away from the rookery they were cau- 
tious in approaching any one within gun- 
shot, and when crossing the island to the 
ocean every morning at daybreak they flew 
high above 
gun-shot. 

Sometimes 


inland, cir- 
W cling above 
BA the islandand 
descending as 
Mthough in 
Ph a4 search of food, 
‘ fie bu t never 
Malighting. 
me I ven over the 
M water the food 
Mis usually ob- 
tained by a 
Equick down- 
fward sweep 
mand the sur- 


ways many face scarcely 
circling above RISING FROM THE NEST, disturbed. 

the rookery, They pro- 
and their number would be increased three bably subsist mainly upon fish, as 


fold by the discharge of a gun, which 
would cause others which were at rest to 
take wing in alarm; but I believe none of 
the sitting birds left their nests until re- 
lieved by their mates or frightened by my 
approach. There was no difficulty in ap- 
proaching near enough by 
climbing over and through the mangroves 
to all but seize the birds upon their nests; 
in fact, the Mexican with me did succeed 
in catching some alive. They seemed be- 
wildered by the presence of anyone ap- 
proaching through the mangroves from the 
shore side, but when in a boat the intruder 


boat or by 


small ones were found in some of the 
nests and upon the ground below, where 
they had fallen. ‘The stomachs of all the 
birds examined were quite empty or con- 
tained slender parasitic worms. 

The principal feeding ground was out at 
sea, but an opportunity was never lost to 
rob the Cormorants, both of fish and 
materials brought for their nests. ‘The 
Cormorants, it may be explained, occupied 
a rookery in the same locality and their 
nests were usually slightly remote from the 
main rookery of the Frigate Pelicans. 
Whatever Cormorants’ nests were near, 
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those of the avian pirates could be dis- 
tinguished by their greater size and much 
greater depth and their situation upon the 
highest branches of the mangroves. 

An unmistakable odor of guano pervaded 
the locality and was noticeable a. hundred 
yards away to leeward. As the nesting 
season advanced and the young began to 
hatch the odor increased till under the hot 
rays of the sun the operation of collecting 


Reference has been made to the general 
distant view of the rookery shown in the 
third illustration, and which needs no 
further explanation. The second view was 
taken from a boat in rapid motion, and 
represents a female upon her nest beating 
her wings in the act of rising, while on a 
nest above is a male bird without the gula 
pouch distended. Half a dozen or more 
nests came within the field of the camera, 


THE ROOKERY. 


eggs became an enthusiastic rather than a 
pleasurable one. The difficulty of getting 
about was considerable; the mangroves, 
which were mostly higher than one’s head, 
were too dense to allow moving amongst 
them, so that progress had to be made over 
them by slow and careful movements. 
Sometimes a branch would give way, al- 
lowing the collector to fall, not to the 
ground, but till lodged midway in a pecu- 
liarly helpless position, from which it re- 
quired time to extricate one’s self. 


but only those from which the white eggs 
show can be easily discerned. ‘The cut of 
the nest, white with incrusted excrement, 
is an accurate representation of the slight 
affair constructed by the Man-o’-War Bird 
for receiving its single egg. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Mr. C. A. Keeler’s work on the evolution 
of colors. in birds has received a critical 
handling by Mr. J. A. Allen in the Aus. 
Six pages were devoted to its review. 


THE COLLECTOR. 


BY DR. MORRIS GIMBS, 


Collecting is a fad. Or I may say that 
collecting is a feature of our civilization, 
and that fads in collecting are the momen- 
tary, or rather transitory, efforts of a class, 
society, neighborhood or nation to gather 
a collection of any description. 

It is a matter of history that these fads 
took root at a very early day, as instanced 
the surprising number of wives which Sol- 
omon took unto himself. Solomon was 
considered a very wise man, and yet we 
are fully prepared to assert that he was 
rather reckless in amassing so extensive a 
matrimonial alliance. History, either sa- 
cred or profane, fails to account for the 
requirements of these odd thousands of 
giddy houris, but the chances are that Sol 
simply desired pre-eminence as a much- 
married man, and therefore set his scoop- 
net in order to maintain his reputation for 
wisdom. In other words, he assumed his 
kingly prerogative in great shape, and 
scooped all competitors in the fad of those 
days. 

There is a tribe of supporters of the old 
style of household arrangements living in 
Utah at present, but as the adoption of the 
multiple-spouse deal has not met with gen- 
eral favor in Uncle Sam’s domain, the pros- 
pects are for a total uprooting of wife- 
collecting in America. 

Some of the spasmodic freaks of collect- 
ing which have developed within the last 
few centuries are remarkable for the extent 
to which simple whims may be carried. 
The rage for the culture of tulips in Hol- 
land was perhaps the most noticeable of the 
many ridiculous fads. ‘The passion for col- 
lecting and cultivating tulips, which was 
nothing but the outcome of a desire to 
eclipse one another in a new departure, be- 
came at last of a magnitude that rivaled 
every other social interest. The whim not 
only became infectious to all classes in the 
land of its birth, but was spread to other 
nations, England even becoming involved 
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in the ludicrous and ephemeral fad. Tulip’ 
bulbs of merit sold readily at two thousand 
dollars and more, and the scheme assumed 
such proportions that an institution was 
organized which we would have called a 
board of trade nowadays. But at length, 
like all bubbles, the fad for collecting tulips 
burst. 

A seemingly ridiculous mania for the 
forming of collections of rare plants has 
assumed some proportions of late, but 
fortunately the frenzy has only assailed the 
wealthy; those who are able to pay from 
one to five thousand dollars for a single 
orchid. At the present date there are sev- 
eral varieties of orchids, which formerly 
sold at fabulous figures, which can now be 
purchased at about one-tenth of the old 
price. But even at this reduced price there 
are a number of private collections of these 
exotics which are valued at from fifty to 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

The love for forming collections appears 
as an inborn trait in the cases of the major- 
ity of our American youth. We may say 
that the habit, or rather tendency which 
results in habit finally, is the outcome of 
influences which constantly surround our 
boys and girls. Nevertheless, although we 
must acknowledge that influence plays an 
important part in regulating the taste as to 
fashions of the times, we must still allow 
that the spirit of acquisition is natural 
within us. From this point we can readily 
understand that the same tendency which 
governs the miser in amassing his filthy 
lucre, also controls the schoolboy in his 
greed for birds’ eggs and postage stamps. 
Some may assert that the fact that, many 
collectors impoverish themselves in order 
to gratify their love for collecting, is a con- 
tradiction to the foregoing conclusion. On 
the contrary, it more strongly proves it, 
showing a perversion equal to the extreme 
oddity of the miser. 

During the past two centuries there have 
been many collectors of snuff-boxes, and it 
is recorded in history that one person of 
distinction had amassed over four thousand 
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boxes, all of different patterns. ‘This pecu- 

liar custom is only equaled by a more recent 
one for collecting match-boxes. Both of 
these hobbies are now largely done away 
with, and never had anything of a hold in 
America. 

It has nearly always been noticeable that 
collectors who make collections of articles 
of great pecuniary value are much given 
to exhibiting their treasures to others. And 
it may be honestly said that the pleasure of 
parading these articles of worth constitutes 
the main charm in their collecting. ‘There 
are thousands of collectors of precious 
stones, rare gems, bric-a-brac, especially 
china, and old paintings, who would derive 
no pleasure whatever from the collection 
were it not that they are stimulated by the 
fashion of the times, which permits them 
to make a display. 

It should be a pleasure to collectors to 
display their treasures to others who are 
interested, but any evidence of superiority 
should be avoided, as it savors too largely 
of pedantry. Then, too, there are many 
collectors who make a great spread with 
their accumulations who are not conversant 
with the subject with which they treat up- 
on. These ignorant fad collectors, who 
know nothing of the subject they are sup- 
posed to study, are legion in the land. 
There are many persons who are owners of 
rare books and pictures, and other works of 
art, who are illiterate, lacking in artistic 
taste and totally devoid of refinement. They 
are vulgar snobs, and the outcome of the 
collecting fad of the times. They may be 
placed in the same category with stamp 
collectors who do not know a thing about 
history and geography, or egg collectors 
who are ignorant of the habits of birds. 

Perhaps my readers will think that I have 
occupied a good deal of space in getting to 
my subject. But if the exordium is long, 
the actual subject-matter can be summed 
_up ina very few words. 

Collectors of natural history specimens, 
one and all, I want to say a word to you. 
Do not collect specimens of any kind be- 


cause your acquaintances are engaged in the 
business, as it is too often called. Learn to 
become capable, painstaking collectors, and 
if you do not find a gratification in the pur- 
suit of the subject, aside from the simple 
love of acquisition, then drop the fad at 
once. If youare not interested in the study 
of your subject, then you are a detested 
‘“fad collector,’’ and the sooner you subside 
the better. 

Iam sorry to say that fully ninety-nine 
boys out of every hundred would not col- 
lect birds and eggs were they not stimu- 
lated by the efforts of acquaintances. Itis 
rare indeed to find an instance where a 
man continues his youthful collection and 
adds to it year after year. A few instances 
of this kind have met my notice, and they 
have nearly always occurred with persons 
mainly dependent on their own efforts in 
collecting, and not with those who pur- 
chased many of their eggs. One collector 
in particular is brought to mind. Thecase 
in question is an acquaintance who has col- 
lected for years and has a large and valu- 
able cabinet, and all of his own gathering. 
He has never done any exchanging, al- 
though he owns hundreds of desirable sets 
that could be readily exchanged. 

This man who began collecting as a boy, 
still collects for the pure love of the pur- 
suit. He has never sold any eggs, and I 
do not believe he has expended as much as 
ten dollars all told in the pursuit, aside 
from the expense for clothes to be worn in 
the field. He even makes his own drills 
and blowpipes and his egg cabinets. 

Another so-called collector is a boy of 
my acquaintance who has had a well-to-do 
father to back his many whims. ‘This boy 
has quite a collection of eggs, skins, etc., 
all of which he has purchased. I do not 
think he has ever found, all told, twenty 
kinds of nests. The result is that he has 
dropped out of the ring, as most all of this 
class of collectors do, and no longer takes 
an interest in his ‘‘boughten’’ collection. 

I have already made this communication 
too long, but in conclusion let me give a 
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final word of advice to all collectors. Do 
not simply amass specimens. Be sure to 
add to your stock of knowledge. In your 
trips in wood and field, on lake or river, 
keep your eyes and ears open, and absorb 
as much of natural love and woodcraft as 
you are able. And, furthermore, do not 
fail to carry a notebook at all times on your 
trips and make entries, many of them 
lengthy ones, in order to fortify your mem- 
ory. It is a pleasure to take notes, and the 
reference to those notes is ever a pleasing 
reminder of happy days spent in the pursuit 
of our study. 

One more word. Do not think that the 
gathering of a collection of eggs, birds, or 
any other class of specimens is the sole ob- 
ject of a naturalist. Be liberal in your in- 
vestigations of Nature and Science, and in 
your rambles observe the flowers, trees, 
insects, reptiles and other representatives 
in the great field of Nature. The season for 
the oologist is past for the year, but there 
is as much to observe as ever in the realm 
of Nature; and I warn you that if you 
would continue a lover of the woods and 
fields, you must not neglect interest in the 
various departments. 

In other words, be a naturalist and not 
an insipid ‘‘fad collector.’’ 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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KILLED WITH SMALL SHOT. 


Not a Least Sandpiper, nor a Humming- 
bird, nor a Bush Tit, but the largest bird 
of flight in the world ! 

W, A. Burres killed for me, on a hillside 
near Sargents in San Benito County, a full 
grown specimen of the California Condor 
with number nine shot. 

The big fellow. measured something like 
nine and a half feet from tip to tip of wings, 
and weighed, as I am informed by the 
collector, twenty five pounds. ‘The speci- 
men was mounted, and is now in the 
museum of the California Academy of 
Sciences. a 


A BUTCHER BIRD’S WORK. 


In June of this year I found a nest of 
a House Finch or Linnet in a grove of 
willows, which bore evidence of the in- 
trusion of a terrible enemy. 

The fresh eggs, which the nest had con- 
tained, lay broken and dried, and just three 
or four inches above them hung by the 
head the body of the female Linnet. It was 
firmly impaled on an upright dry twig, 
which passed through the base of the lower 
mandible. The brain of the murdered 
mother bird had been eaten, but the body 
seemed untouched. From all the signs the 
author of the tragedy must have been a 
Shrike. ‘The butcher evidently caught the 
bird on her nest, and then pitilessly hung 
her above it. 5 NS 


PUGNAGIOUS TURKEY BUZZARDS. 


An odd account of a pair of pugnacious 
Turkey Buzzards was related to me by 
Mr. W. A. Burres. ‘‘ They were trying to 
scare a squirrel,’’ says Mr. Burres, ‘‘hut 
the squirrel was not so easily scared. They 
were ina hole in a bank, right below a 
hole where I took some Buzzard’s eggs 
two years ago. 

‘‘T heard a noise there, and went down 
to the old hole to see what it was. There 
I saw the two Buzzards both in the hole 
and trying to scare out the squirrel. They 
did not hear me on account of the noise 
they were all making. I got within three 
feet of them and could have caught both 
of them. I watched the antics of the 
squirrel and the contest the Buzzards were 
making for possession for some time when 
the birds saw me and flew out. 

‘‘T found that in the old hole of the 
Buzzards a Barn Owl was nesting, which 
probably explains why the birds were look- 
ing for other quarters.’’ 


To rid nests of parasites or other re 
place them ina tight case with some carbon 
bisulphide. In three or four days the work 
will be thoroughly accomplished. 
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NESTING OF NUTTALL’S WOOD- 
PECKER. 


Nuttall’s Woodpecker always recalls to 
me the charms of many pleasurable days 
spent in collecting eggs along the Pajaro 
river and in the pretty, rolling country 
about Sargents, Cal. My acquaintance with 
Nuttall’s Woodpecker is limited to the re- 
gion above mentioned, where the birds seem 
to find favorable conditions and are quite 
numerous. As far as my observations go, 
Gairdner’s Woodpecker is distributed much 
more generally in California than Nuttall’s. 
Twenty-five miles south of Sargents, near 
Paicenos, San Benito county, seems to bea 
chosen home for Lewis’ Woodpecker, just 
‘as the Nuttall’s have shown their good 
taste by settling, on the Pajaro river. 
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THE HOME OF NUTTALL’S WOODPECKER. 
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Nuttall’s Woodpecker begins, as a rule, 
to construct its nest in some dead stump 
about the 2oth of April, and sets of eggs 
may be taken about the 1st of May. On 
May 3rd of this year I took five fresh eggs 
of this bird from the upper hole of the two 
shown inthe low stump pictured in the 


illustration—a sketch on the spot, by Mr. 
Nahl. This, I have found, is the usual 
number to a full set. The bird was setting 
on her eggs, and although she fluttered up 
as far as the entrance after repeated knock- 
ings, it was some time before I could dis- 
lodge her. The lower hole seemed to be 
an old one. A sound acorn had been lately 
put into it, doubtless by the Woodpecker 
for future reference. Rei: 
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WILD CAT AND FALCON. 


—_— 


A letter from Will Burres, at Sargents, 
Cal., tells of the following exciting experi- 
ence with a wild cat while climbing a cliff 
for the eggs of the Prairie Fa!con : 

‘‘I was climbing up to a hole in the cliff 
near the Falcon’s ledge, where I thought 
there might be a Turkey Buzzard’s nest. 
When I had climbed nearly up to the hole 
a large wild cat looked out of it. Her eyes 
fairly shone, and I thought she was going 
to jump down on me. 

‘“‘I tried to scare the beast back again, 
but she didn’t scare worth a cént. I backed 
off down the hill, and she jumped out and 
ran away. I thought she might have kit- 
tens in there but was afraid to go up to the 
place again without weapons. 

‘“The wild cat had come froma small 
cave by theledge. A Prairie Falcon flew out 
from the same ledge the cat was on and I 
was sure it had a nest there. 

‘“I made another trip to get the eggs the 
next day. The Falcon did not fly off, and 
when I got up to the ledge I found only the 
broken shelis. The cat had evidently taken 
them—for the good part, not the shells. 

‘“Judging from the pieces of egg-shells 
it had been a large set. There was no 
nest, only a place scooped out in the dirt. 

“‘T wanted revenge, so I made a special 
trip for the cat. This time I had the gun 
along. She climbed up the rocks when 
she saw me and got into the brush, so I did 
not get a shot at her. I climbed up to the 
hole and found three smail wild kittens. I 
got them out and took them home and am 
going to try to raise them.’’ 
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NOCTURNAL DISTURBANCES. 

It must have been about twelve o’clock 
at night, in the first week of April, when 
I was awakened by a hissing and sputtering 
noise that seemed to be in my bedroom. 

“Cats |’? I exclaimed. How could cats 
get into my room when I had shut the 
door, and there was no way of entrance 
except for them to slide down the chimney? 
They were having lots of amusement, judg- 
ing from the sounds I heard. 

I quietly slid out of bed and picked up a 
boot and struck a match. As the light 
blazed up, illuminating the room, there was 
a scuffle and flapping of wings on the 
balcony out by the window. ‘Then I knew 
what it aJl meant. It was a pair of Ameri- 
can Barn Owls. 

The next night they were there again, 

and kept me awake quite a while by their 
queer sounds, which at times were hardly 
distinguishable from the hissing of a cat. 
There was an empty tea box on the balcony 
into which I put some saw dust and a few 
feathers. Ina couple of days the owls had 
the bottom lined with moles’ fur, and had 
brought a gopher and several field mice 
into the box. ‘Then the female laid an 
egg (this was the 12th of April) and began 
setting. 
_ The male bird brought mice and other 
small animals for her to eat. Three days 
afterward the second egg was laid; five 
eggs in all, taking from the 12th to the 
29th. 

During the daytime the male bird be- 
took himself to some hollow tree ’till night, 
when he would visit the nest and talk to 
his mate in Owl language. I frequently 
raised the window in the daytime to look 
at the nest, and the female would fly off 
the eggs and alight in a thick cypress tree 
and watch me. ‘Then, if I went away, she 
would come back in a few minutes. She 
could see quite well in the daytime, as she 
got to and fro from the nest as well ag# a 
diurnal bird could. Sometimes the small 
birds would chase and tease her, but would 


never come near the nest. I have often 
noticed owls flying in the daytime when 
started from a thick evergreen or any 
roosting place, and they have fairly good 
use of their eyes in the daylight. 

At last I got tired of the screeching and 
hissing and the dirt they made so decided 
to break up the game. The five eggs were 
added to my oological collection, and I 
doubt if any other collector ever had owls 
give him eggs before. 

DonaLp A. CoHEN. 
Alameda, Cal. | 
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ONE WAY TO GET AN EGG. 


The editor of this paper and myself were 
returning from a recent trip to the Gabilan 
mountains, where we had been making 
some observations on the California Condor, 
within its very much prescribed habitat. 
Guns, blankets and cooking utensils were 
strung over the backs of our horses, and to 
a casual observer we must have appeared 
rather dilapidated as we approached the 
little village of Paicinos about dusk. 

As we cantered along a Lewis’ Wood- 
pecker, startled by our approach, flew from 
the fence by the road to a dead white oak 
near by. My companion, looking wist- 
fully at that tree, drew up his horse’s head, 
exclaiming, “Hold on a minute! if you 
hold my horse I’ll see if that Woodpecker 
has a nest up there.’’ 

No sooner said than done. ‘he enthu- 
siastic nidiologist made straight for the 
tree, climbed up and found the hole about 
eighteen feet from the ground. 

The only implements at his disposal were 
a pair of broken scissors and the rickety 
blade of a broken knife; but he gouged 
away a little of the rotten wood and easily 
got his arm into the hole, but not being 
able to reach the bottom, he tried the depth 
by sounding the trunk. Much to his sur- 
prise that cavity in the dead tree reached 
down about four feet, so he endeavored to 
cut through to the nest at that point. But 
the wood seemed impossible to penetrate 
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' with such tools, so that when it was almost 
‘dark barely a tiny hole was excavated 
about three inches through into the nest 
cavity. The hole was just large enough 
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NESTING OF I,EwIs’ WOODPECKER. 


for an egg to pass through, and as luck 
would have it it was just below the nest. 
A quantity of debris was raked out before 
a single egg came in sight. 
nest contained, and by great care was ex- 
tracted in safety threugh that small hole 
into the hand of the collector. 

While he was all-absorbed in his work I 
had a good chance to sketch him from my 
saddle, and when he returned to show him 
how near Darwin was right in his hypoth- 
esis. uber: WwW! .NAHL. 
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AN OWL STORY. 


While chatting about birds once with the 
genial proprietor of the wayside inn at 
Sargents, Cal., he told me a rather funny 
story about two Great Horned Owls (Bubu 
Virgenianus Sub-Arcticus) which he had kept 
for many years as pets. 

When he first got them they were quite 


It was all the 


young, in fact they had to be fed witha 
spoon attached to a long stick. As they 
grew older they began to have nightly 
visits from all the big Owls in the country 
round. ‘They would come by the hundred, 
said mine host, and roost in the old oaks, 
where they hooted mournfully all night, 
much to the edification, no doubt, of their 
imprisoned friends. 

Mr. Goodhue, for that was the gentle- 
man’s name, at that time lived all alone, 
and he averred that the weird cries of the 
ill-omened birds used often to awaken him 
from sound slumber, when he would be 
terrified by hearing close by his window 
the words, in solemn tones, ‘‘ Hoo! Good- 
hue, you! Goodhue! hoo! hoo!’’ ale 
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AN ADVENTURE WITH AN EAGLE. 


For a week a little company of us had 


been having glorious sport shooting geese, 


duck, and other game birds in northern 
Iowa. For two days we had been in camp 
on a little bayou putting out from the 
lower end of Clear Lake. During the 
night there had been a drizzling rain. 
Early in the morning I had gone out to the 
lake’s edge, to fire the loads out of my 
gun, fearing the charges had become 
damp. 

Looking up and down the lake for some- 
thing animate to shoot at, I caught sight of 
a Black Mallard flying leisurely along down 
towards the foot of the lake. As it came 
opposite to me, at a distance of 60 yards, 
I gave it the left hand barrel, and it fell 
dead into the water. 

While waiting a few moments for it to 
float ashore, I discovered another very 
large bird high up the lake, and also 
coming my way. Stepping out of sight 
into the thunder brush that grew thickly 
almost to the water’s edge, I waited but a 
very sho:t time until the great bird sailed 
directly opposite to my cover in the 
brush. 

Catching sight of the dead duck floating 
in the water it poised in the air to inspect 
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it. I now discovered it to be the great 
Golden Eagle Rising to my feet I gave it 
the right hand barrel, which was charged 
with 6’s. 

The only evidence it gave of having been 
touched by the shot was unsteadily oscil- 
lating from side to side for a few seconds, 
and it then majestically sailed on its way 
down the lake as though nothing had 
happened. 

Notwithstanding this, I believed it to be 
hard hit, and stepping to the water’s edge 
watched it closely until it had gone fully a 
mile. 

Suddenly it wheeled around and came 
back with increased speed, descending 
lower and lower in its flight until finally 
it fell into the water not 4o feet fromm where 
I stood. About half way between the eagle 
and the shore there was floating in the 
water an old bulk-head of a raft. The bird 
made for this and climbed on to it, not, 
however, without some difficulty, for when 
it would hook its great bill over the top 
and clamber up, the timber would roll over 
and precipitate it backwards into the water 
again. After several attempts it finally 
succeeded in getting on toit all right. It 
seemed weak and unsteady on its legs, and 
in a few moments it heaved so far forward 
that it lost its balance, and the log rolling 
it pitched head first into the water. I now 
came to the rescue; procuring a long pole 
I waded out as far as possible and reaching 
one end to the Eagle he grasped it firmly 
with one foot and I towed him ashore. 

As soon as I got him safely on dry land 
he at once showed his gratitude at being 
rescued from the almost ice-cold water by 
making fiercely at me. He was no mean 
antagonist ; his great legs were as big as a 
man’s arm over the biceps, and the talons 
were au inch and a half long. My gun 
was empty and I had no more cartridges 
with me. While I was being chased 
around through the bushes I was busily 
trying to solve the problem of how to 
dispatch this great bird without marring 
his plumage. He was one of the finest of 


his species, and would make a magnificent 
specimen. Finally a large forked stick 
which fell under my eye suggested a plan. 
Catching it up I turned on the Eagle, and 
getting it across his neck pinned him to 
the ground and held him there until I was 
satisfied that he was suffocated. 

Picking up my duck which had come 
ashore I went to camp, leaving the Eagle 
where I had killed him. When I told my 
companions —Captain Scott and his son 
Tom — what I had bagged, they proposed 
to go at once and bring him into camp. 
Telling them to go, while I would remain 
and prepare breakfast, they at once started. 
Fifteen minutes later a great laughing and 
shouting over in the direction where I had 
sent them arrested my attention. 

Ha.tening out to the open where I could 
obtain a view of what was going on, I was 
greatly amused to see Capt. Scott, who is a 
lame man, hopping arotnd through the 
brush as best he could with the Eagle in 
hot pursuit. Tom was laughing as though 
it was the greatest circus on earth, and the 
Captain was making the air blue with 
imprecations. 

Finally when the Eagle was about to 
overhaul him he caught up a club and 
dealt it a blow that would have felled 
an Ox. 

The bird fell over apparently dead, but 
when brought into camp showed signs of 
life. He was then finally dispatched for 
good by running a sharp knife blade 
through the roof of his mouth into his 
brain. 

What a magnificent bird he was, even in 
death. ‘The very personification of cour- 
age, vigor and independence. From tip to 
tip he measured 8 feet and four inches, and 
he weighed 14 pounds. 

He was given toa lieutenant in charge 
of a government surveying expedition. 
He was sent to Washington and mounted, 
and now forms one of the attractions in the 
National Museum. 

Dr. W. S STRODE. 
Lewistown, 111. 
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Sketches in Nature. 
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LIFE IN THE WILDS. 


Far from the World's dull care, 

With Peace and Nature there, 
Stray I, a boy! 

Birds conie and sing to me, 

Spring, you do bring to me— 
Fullness of joy. 

Do not pity us, wandering in the wilds. 
Nature’s store-house is rich, and all is ours. 
Toothsome fish sport in the streams, and 
all the coverts of the rabbit we know, and 
where the shy Partridges come forth to feed. 

No society, do you say? Ah! how little 
do you know! Up the Rattlesnake River 
a family of beavers have built their home 
and the slide on the bank where they enter 
the stream, and across on the other side 
where a great snag projects from the water, 
a solemn old bittern is wont to sit watching 
for fish, and occasionally staring at us 
curiously as though he would ask us to be 
considerate, and not to disturb his medita- 
tions. And then, early every morning, a 
dainty Ground Wren (a ball of feather with 
eyes and a long tail), comes from her nest 
ina thicket and drinks from a spring near 

our tent. And there are some pretty warb- 
lers that often come to visit us; and two 
great Logcocks that have their home chisel- 
ed out high up in a tree in a deep wood 
not far away sometimes flap through the 
air with their loud alarm cry to a tall tree, 
where they beat their resounding tattoo of 
defiance. So that of many queer neigh- 
bors, gossipy, quiet, and diversified in 
character, we have no lack. 

And what does it matter if we sometimes 
go hungry, and the luxuries of civilization 
are notin camp? Blessings manifold are 
ours. The forest leaves at evening whisper 
‘“ Peace !’’ The breezes bring a soothing 
balm, and soon the music of the frogs 
and the occasional noises of the night 
become more indistinct and dreamy. Our 
eyelids droop lower and lower ; the river 
Lethe o’erflows all sounds; we are asleep 
—in the big open-air palace of the Most 
High ! WILDWoop. 


GENERAL NOTES OF INTEREST. 


Save the nests. Nothing in your col- 
lection will prove of greater or more lasting 
interest. 


T. S. Brandegee and wife and Dr, Eisen, 
of the San Francisco Academy of Sciences, 
will leave shortly by steamer for Lower 
California. 


Chas. A. Keeler, the ornithologist, has 
returned to Berkeley from the East. He 
took a four months’ trip around the Horn 
for the benefit of his health. 


Walter Raine, the well-known oologist 
of Toronto, Ontario, lately returned home 
from a two months’ collecting trip in North- 
west Canada and the Rocky mountains. It 
is safe to say he was successful. 


W. A. Burres writes from Escondido, 
Cal.: ‘“‘About 1:30 a. m., as two of us were 
coming from town [had been to a dance], 
we heard the note: of a meadow lark, which 
I think is rather early in the morning for 
them to sing.’’ 


Dr. W. H. Neale, writing to the London 
Times of the experiences of himself and 
twenty-four companions in Franz Josef 
Land, says that while ice-bound for ten 
months the party consumed 36 polar bears, 
29 walrus, and 2000 loons. 


Walter E. Bryant, the naturalist, who in 
collaboration with A.M. Ingersoll wrote 
at one time an interesting paper on data 
blanks and another on packing and trans- 
porting eggs, has promised an article for 
the NiproLocist on ‘‘Hints to Egg Col- 
lectors.’’ Mr. Bryant’s suggestions are 
sure to be of value. 

A friend informs us that near his father’s 
mine, in the mountains of Tuolumne coun- 
ty, Cal., there is a nesting-place of the 
Band-tailed Pigeon. One particular tree is 
chosen, which one unacquainted with the 
neighborhood might never discover, and 
on the horizontal branches the nests are 
built, quite a number on each branch. The 
men at the mine use the eggs 0 eat. Think 
of making omelettes of such rare eggs. 
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Our columns are open to you / Send us 
in descriptions of collecting trips and ob- 
servations on birds, and particularly nest- 
ing habits. Every recorded observation, 
however brief, — be of interest. 


THE NIDIOLOGIST is a name suggested 
by Dr. Morris Gibbs, and derived from 
nidification. ‘The conclusion is natural, 
that the magazine will treat largely of the 
nesting habits of birds; but while this is 
true, articles of interest on general orni- 
thology will be always welcomed. 


PUBLISHED in Calton, many of the 
articles and illustrations for the Nrp1oLo- 
Gist will have a flavor distinctly western, 
but while cherishing a deep fraternal feel- 
ing for the collectors of the west we shall 
aim to publish a journal for the interchange 
of ideas between ornithologists and nidiolo- 
gists throughout our whole country. 


We believe we are getting out a unique 
publication, and one which will be wel- 
comed by collectors and ornithologists 
everywhere. ‘The first number of the 
Nipio.ocist, we believe, speaks for itself. 
As to the future, we are not without enthu- 
siasm and shall endeavor to keep up toa 
standard which will make us always reli- 
able, entertaining and valuable. 


NIDIOLOGIST. 


WE shall maintain a large circulation in 
every State in the Union, as well as in 
Canada, Advertisers should consider our 
reasonable rates for space, and remember 
that we are publishing a first-class maga- 
zine, one which is read with interest by col- 
lectors and ornithologists throughout the 
entire country. Give us a trial for results. 


THE design for the cover of the NIDIOLO- 
GIsT is typical of the west, being a faithful 
picture of the California Condor, or Vulture, 
in its wild home in the high mountains. 
The artist, Mr. P. W. Nahl, has had the 
privilege of consulting mounted specimens 
of: this rare species in the collection of 
Walter E. Bryant, besides personal observa- 
tions of the bird in life in its solitary 
retreats. His work should, and does there- 
fore, speak for itself. 


WE have received ‘‘ Birds of- Michigan’’ 
by A. J. Cook, a neat volume in blue and 
gold, 148 pages with many fine illustra- 
tions. The work is unusually complete, 
and should be in the hands, of every orni- 
thologist. References to breeding range 
and habits should alone make this book 
very useful to the field naturalists of 
Michigan and adjacent States. ‘T‘he bibli-- 
ography shows that much original matter. 
has been secured from many sources. We 
note that Dr Gibbs leads with the largest 
list of published articles, lists and papers— 
upwards of sixty, 


Amon the articles to appear in our next — 
issue are, ‘‘A Trip to the Farallone Isl- 
ands’’ (illustrated); ‘‘A Rookery of the 
Great Blue Heron in California,’’ by W. 
Otto Emerson (illustrated); ‘‘Spotted Eggs 
of the American Goldfinch;’’ ‘‘Golden 
Eagles in Captivity,’’? by D. A. Cohen; 
‘‘Odd Sites for Nests,’’ by Didymus; ‘‘Af- 
ter Large Raptores Eggs;’’ ‘‘The California 
Bush Tit’? (with illustration of an odd 
nest); ‘‘Who Was the Dealer?’’ ‘‘Herons as 
Mimics;’’ ‘‘A Nest on a Stake,’’ etc. We 
need contributions on birds and nesting 
habits from all sources, and will try to show 
our appreciation of all sent us. 
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A DECEPTIVE BIRD. 

While at Blue Canyon in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, California, I found on 
June 18, 1891, a nest with which I was 
then unfamiliar. It was by a running 
stream, in ferns, about a foot from the 
ground, and contained five eggs. 

When I first startled the bird from her 
eggs she flew into some bushes, and 
moved away so warily that I found it im- 
possible, at that time at least, to identify 
her. 

I returned to the nest toward evening, 
and, finding the owner away, took up a 
position behind a log to wait for her. 

Upon the hilla White-headed Woodpecker 
was rapping, and all the copses rang with 
the music of the Western Robin, Thick- 
billed Sparrow and many other song birds 
of the high mount:ins. 

- After a little while the bird I waited for 
came up the creek and flew first to a branch 
of a tree on the other side of the stream to 
see that the coast was clear. Then she 
dropped down hipocritically to a clump of 
bushes, as though, if she had a nest, it was 
certainly there; but, watching closely, I 

soon saw a glimpse of her moving cau- 
tiously through the brush toward her tiny 
home in the ferns. 

I was determined to see her this time, 
and stepped lightly toward the nest, but I 
was quickly seen by those sharp little eyes, 
for a moving twig showed me she was slip- 
ping away again into that convenient patch 
of brush. 

I paused intently, but there was nota 
movement. The unknown seemed to pos- 
sess the power of invisability. But I kept 
my eyes on that brush tangle, so that 
at any rate she should not escape me. 
Then I lay down to patiently wait, watch- 
‘ing that brush all the while like an Indian. 
I waited and waited, and was about to give 
up the game when the clever bird which I 
was guarding flew into the brush from the 
other direction | . 

That was a direct insult to my wood- 


craft, but I was rewarded for my patience 
presently, when she moved toward the 
nest and slipped into view, a rare sym- 
phony in color—Macgillivray’s Warbler. 
BRR: 
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WEST COAST NOTES. 


W. Otto Emerson has recently returned 
from the Yosemite Valley and the Big 
Trees. While in camp one day he shot an 
Evening Grosbeak, also a Calliope Hummer. 


An article in a popular magazine states 
that the Geysers in California is the only 
summer home of the robin outside of the 
Sierra. ‘The observations of ornithologists 
in other parts of the State are thus put to 
shame. 

Does the California bush tit raise more 
than one brood a year? I have found it 
among the first to nest, eggs being taken 
the latter part of March. This year I was 
surprised to find on /ume sen anew nest 
with four fresh eggs. 


Mr. yaesene of El Dorado county, Cal., 
tells of a curious nesting place of a wren. 
An old canvas hat, hung on a nail in a de- 
serted quartz mill, was selected by the wren 
for a habitation, and there it has raised its 
young for several successive years. 


A. M. Ingersoll writes from San Diego: 
“T opened the season of ’93 on February 19th 
with 4% Western Horned Owl and closed 
it on July 2nd with 9-2 Least Tern/and 3-3 
Snowy Plover. I say closed it, for I do not 
expect to go out again until next year.”’ 


The unreliability of “lay” testimony 
(this does not here refer to zestzng ) on ques- 
tions of a bird’s distribution, is well shown 
in the case of the Mocking-bird, which -is 
rarely seen in Northern California. The 
California Thrasher is known in many places 
as the ‘‘Mocking-bird,’’ and recently I 
heard some marvelous things in San Benito 
county about a ‘Spanish Mocking-bird.”’ 
The latter turned.out to be the Russet- 
backed Thrush. i 
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QUAIL’S EGGS IN A TURKEY’S NEST. 


I had been in the habit of taking an egg 
every day from a turkey’s nest, leaving one 
egg fora nest egg. The nest was situated 
among some low, wild blackberry vines, 
under the shade of an oak tree. One day 
I found five California Quail’s eggs; the next 
day two more; the third day four more, 
which was all. 

This, I think, has great force in proving 
that the large number of eggs frequently 
found in Quail’s nests are laid by more than 
one bird. 

This has not been the first time by any 
means that I have found Quail eggs in 
turkey or chicken nests in the fields. I 
have also found them in old bird’s nests, 
in the branches of oak trees a few feet 
above the ground, and at other times in 
cavities of oak trees covered with ivy, over 
twenty feet above the ground. In June, 
1892, I found thirteen Quail’s eggs in a 
cavity of an oak tree about two feet from 
the ground. 

Alameda, Cal. 

SORE Oe Saat 


A Branch Establishment. 
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EXCHANGE NOTICES. 


We will insert exchange notices (about 
25 words in length) to subscribers for 25 
cents each. 


+@+ 


‘‘Babbit’s’’ advertisement, which will 
be found in another column, offers an ex- 
cellent preparation for preparing skins. He 
is the famous New England taxidermist. 
His catalogue is given free. 
you to send for one. 


It will pay 


WOES OF AN EGG COLLECTOR. 


The average collector of eggs being a 
‘“ scientist’? must also consent to be, to 
some extent at least, a martyr. ‘To illus- 
trate: did the ornithologist reader never 
travel into the country with a convenient 
fish basket (designed for rare nests and 
eggs) and while climbing some barren ledge, 
perhaps be jeered at by the great umwashed 
for ‘‘going fishin’ up in them rocks?’ If 
this be not his experience I have no doubt 
he could tell of others fully as exasperating. 

One day while in Truckee, California, I 
entered a barber shop and found the pro- 
prietor one of the most inquiring of the 
species. I had my handy little hatchet 
with me, for paying my respects to certain 
domiciles of Woodpeckers and Titmice in 
old stumps. 

“Find much work ?’’ the tonsorial indi- 
vidual asked rather familiarly, He picked 
up my No. 1 tomahawk as he spoke, and I 
knew, of course, that he thought I was in 
the plastering line, so I said I just happened 
to have that with me. 

As I was a stranger in ‘‘shingle town’’ 
he was endeavoring, in his professional 
way, to fix my social status, and the result 
proved far from flattering. Sundry pointers 
he soon afterward gave me about ‘“‘biz’’ 
over at ‘‘the lake’’ (Tahoe) showed he had 
settled it that I was over the line from 
Nevada and doing a little quiet business 
at poker in the towns en route. He had 
recently been to ‘Tahoe City himself, he 
confided to me, and made quite a stake. 

It was only a short time before this I had 
another experience which might not have 
turned out to bean enjoyable one. Coming 
up toward the summit of the Sierras I 
stopped off at Blue Canyon, and while 
roaming the woods in a mysterious sort of 
way, intent on rare birds and nests, the 
railroad hands, as an old crone informed 
me, took me fora detective of the company, 
spying on their movements. ‘That they 
did not wreak summary vengeance upon 
me in some dark canyon is one of the won- 
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ders. The tourist season was not yet at 
hand, and it must have been some very un- 
usual mission, they thought, that led me 
to so often prowl the woods and snow sheds. 
In these latter, it may be remarked, both 
Robins and Blue-fronted Jays build their 


nests close by the rushing trains. 
SCOPS. 
A CHAT ABOUT CHATS. 


On May ist my friend and I were tucked 
away in our blankets in open ground by a 
creek in San Benito county, seeking sleep 
after a hard day’s ride in the saddle. 

It was here I first became vividly im- 
pressed with the nocturnal music of the 
Long-tailed Chat. One particularly exu- 
berant fellow took up a position in some 
willows across the stream, a hundred feet 
away from us, and there he ran the gamut 
of his songs with their odd variation all 
night long. 

We listened to his concert for some time 
before we fell asleep, and several times 
during the night we heard the Chat’s lou 1 
notes repeated without cessation. It was 
moonlight and he made a night of it. 

Some one has said that the Long-tailed 
Chat is not an imitator, as one might be- 
lieve after listening to its varied repertoire 
of odd cries and notes. The proof of this 
assertion was stated to be, what is undoubt- 
edly true, that in widely different regions 
the various notes of the Chat are almost 
identical. But our Chat is an imitator of 
no mean order, nevertheless, as I happen 
to know. 

I remember my surprise on one occasion 
to hear, along the wooded Pajaro river, the 
note of the Long-billed Curlew. It wasa 
perfect imitation, though ona small scale. 
The performer was none other than a 
versatile Chat. Ee Reed 


THE NATIONAL MEDICAL EXCHANGE.— 


Physicians’, Dentists’ and Druggists’ Locations and 
Property bought, sold, rented and exchanged. Partner- 
ships arranged. Assistants and substitutes provided. 
Business strictly confidential. Medical, pharmaceutical 
and scientific books supplied at lowest rates Send ten 
cents for Monthly Bulletin containing terms, locations and 
list of books. All inquiries promptly answered. 

Address, H. A. MUMAW, M. D., Elkhart, Ind. 


TURALISTS’SS 
SUPPLIES’, BOOKS" 
CHAS.K-REED. WoseeVAtN SEs, 
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| HAVE ON HAND A LIMITED NUMBER 


of sets of the following rare eggs at prices given below. 
Eggs are all first-class in every respect, and guaranteed 


genuine: 
Mexican Black Hawk ...... ........... Sse AN $2.25 
Mexican Goshawk ..... ; seehiinr Bie h- So BESO 
Anmerican (Gosnawky...ccessees cs csiele oteneeine 3.00 
Shlort-tailed} iawn ae ae sce s ce came an 2.25 
Neri er Sneb awk =o ue er ey ea ata ton Sie ule 2.50 
CubangSparnow, Hawki >.)5 eee sess ere 2.00 
Harpy Eagle Eig Wie yetagave tal aterseereastetet 6.00 
Bahama Honey Creeper ...... Sel Ga bsosEy cece «5 
Mexs Honey (Creenetn si) ta nieersee tessa eee pte 8075} 
Blue-headed Quail Dove. ......... . ........-. 1.50 
Key West Quail Dove........... dow canec: ecu ISS 
Carolina Parrot lias saeeecMmeeee nine ieee sehen SOTO 
LEXSLU ARS SEEN 6 c(0) ear Us na Ronit PREP AT. sors Rieter Payers I.00 


Thick-billed Parrot. .. .. 


Coppery-tailed Trogan 1.50 
Sonora Yel. Warbler.. wat seleses Sareea eS 
CubanuBob Wwihite: =. (eee san eee eee Serer c Reece) 


Also a full line of foreign and domestic skins and eggs, 
shells, minerals Indian relics and curiosities. 


Send ten ceuts for eight-page catalogue and price lists. 


A. H. VERRILL, 
13 Park Street, 


-= WARSAW, ILLINOIS, 


Naturalist, Taxidermist, and dealer in 
Birds and Mammal Skins and Geodes. 
___ sors 
LARGEST STOCK AT LOWEST PRICES. 
KITE Be 


Having collectors in all the most desirable local- 
ities, am prepared to furnish the rarer species on 
short notice. Also carry many of the handsomest 
Tropical species in stock. 


(0@ Business Established in 1872. 


Send 2-cent stamp for printed catalogue. 


Refer by permission to Prof. J. A. Allen, Am. Mus. of Nat. 
History, Central Park, N. Y., and to Prof. Robt. Ridg- 
way, U. S. National Museum. 
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IT WILL SOON BE TIME TO TRAP FOR 
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ABBITT has a preparation which will tan 

any kind of a mammal skin and will make 

it as soft as a glove with very little work. It 
is called 


Babbitt’s 
Glove Kid 
an. 


and should be in the hands of every 
collector, trapper and taxidermist in 
the country. Price, $1 per Bottle, 
postpaid. Send for a sample of the 
work it will do. 


If you are a Collector of Birds’ Skins 


It will pay you to examine one of my auxiliary 

or insertion barrels. It is an invention which 
allows you to use either a 32 or 38 caliber 
center fire shell in your 12 or 16 guage shot 
guu. As easily removed as a shell and will 
not interfere with shooting. Does not muti- 
late your specimens, makes no noise and can 
be carried in vour vest pocket. 


A Circular, giving descriptions of this wonder- 
ful invention, ana what the leading collectors 
of the country think of it, will be mailed 
you free. Price, $1.50, postpaid. . 


Now ready,—A Catalogue of Taxidermist’s and 
Naturalist’s Supplies. It will be 
you free, upon request. 


mailed to 


JAMES P. BABBITT, 


Taxidermist, Furrier and dealer in 
Specimens and Supplies for 
the Naturalist, 


2 TAUNTON, MASS. 


First-class sets of Red-tail and Red. 


shouldered Hawk, Screech Owl, Humming 
Birds (Nests and Eggs), Killdeer, Spotted 


Sandpiper, Yellow-bi!led Cuckoo, Red-eyed 


Vireo, Field Plover, Osprey, Meadow Lark, 


Cedar Bird, Horned Lark, Roseate Tern, . 


Black Tern, American Bittern, Belted 
Kingfisher, Purple Martin and many others. 
Can offer rare eggs from Northwest Canada 
and Iceland Send for my list of duplicates. 


W. RAINE, 
Bleecker street, Toronto, Canada. 


"3000 PARCELS 0F MAIL FREE 
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~_ ress if received within 30 
vy days will be for 1 year relay 
- & : rinted on gumm 
f\labels. Only re A 
guaranteeing 125,00 
customers; from pub- 
lishers and manufac- 
| turers you'll receive, 
| probably, thousands of 
: valuable books, papers, 
sim ples,magazines,ete. 
. All free and each parcel 
with one of your printed address labels 
pasted thereon. EXTRA! We will 
also print and prepay postage on 500 of 
your Jabel addresses to you; which 
Stick on your envelopes, books, etc., to 
prevent (heir being lost. J.A. WARE, 
of Reidsville, N. C,, writes: “From 
my 25 cent address in your Lightning 
Directory I’ve received my 500 address 
. labels and over 3000 Parcels of 
Mail. My addresses you scattered 
L among publishers and manufacturers, 
are arriving daily, on valuable parcels 
of mail from all parts of the World,” 
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UNIQUE PHOTOGRAEHY. 


. photography isa wonderfulart. Incred- 
ible as it may seem, itis now possible by the 
aid of the camera to show the movements 
_ of a bird in its flight, a horse at its swiftest 
i : pace, or a bullet as it 
leaves the gun. Very much 
more that is most marvel- 
Ous has been accomplish- 
ed in photography. The 
publishers of the renowned 
and popular family weekly, 
The Detroit Free Press (De- 
troit, Mich.) have recently 
been experimenting in the 
direction of rapid and ac- 
curate reproduction of pho- 
tographs and now an- 
nounce that they are pre- 
pared to make artistic 
. copies ata very low price. 
- They will send twelve Columbia Photos 
_ value $1.00 and The Weekly Free Press one 
year for $1.10. It is necessary to senda 
- Cabinet or card photograph with order. 
_ Our readers had better send for a sample 
_ copy of The Free Press and learn the par- 
_ ticulars of this remarkable offer which 
_ thousands are taking advantage of. 


A CONGO HUNTER 


THE “AFRICAN NEWS,” 


_ (One who knows the value of ivory), to see the subscription-list-doubling ; 
r surprising ; beautiful ; everywhere and by everybody admired, 


PREMIUM IVORY PICTURE FRAMES. 


«Free! Impossible! Must be Celluloid,” he said. “No,” said Bishop 
TAYLOR, (who was just starting again for Africa), “solid ivory from the 
Upper Congo.” The Congo man examined; endorsed ; paid price of sub- 
scription, and wondered how we conld give such value! 


OUR “ ELEPHANT OFFER” 


Still open fora short time. Ivory picture frame delivered to you free; 
portrait of the only Bishop-Editor, or of the «One STEPHEN MERRITT; ” 
with one year’s subscription to the only illustrated journal in America 
devoted to Africa, for one regular subscription price. 

Remit one dollar immediately to the Bishop’s son, 


Rev. Ross Taylor, 210, Eighth Avenue, New York City. 


Scientific American 
Agency for 


Dp aS 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESIGN PATENTS, 
COPYRICHTS, etc. 
For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Seientitic Awverion 
Largest circulation of any scientific paper in the 
world. Splendidly illustrated. No intelligent 
man should be without it. ike oe $3.00 a 
ear; $1.50 six months. Address M NN & CO» 
PubiusHers, 361 Broadway, New York City. 
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a Pe ronttins for Subseribers! 
g The NIDIOLOGIST, in order to rapidly push its subscription list up to the focal n 
_ makes the following Unusually Liberal Otter. in desirable and Choice Sets of Eggs. 


_ the list below—and act promptly. 


en ie TWO Subscriptions (and your own may 
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‘: count as one) we will give Three Eggs with 
Ales data of the California Murre, showing 


Be Beautiful Variations in Marking. 
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For THREE Subscriptions (and your own 
ee following choice Sets 
: of Eggs: 
Tufted Puffin—set of one. 
Western Gull—set of three. 
Pigeon Guillemot—set of two. 
All Perfect Sets and Prepaid. 
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ot Rae The above Eggs were collected on the 

pari Farallone Islands. Collectors are no longer 

Bs allowed to visit the Islands, and these Sea-birds’ 
Eggs will become more desirable than ever. 
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EGG OF CALIFORNIA MURRE (slightly reduced). 


te HOW IS THIS? - | 


Remit by postal note or sabia order. 


_Address—THE NIDIOLOGIST, 
ALAMEDA, cannibal ANG 
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Rare Prizes! 
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our December number, a perfect set of thr eg 
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Second Prize—A set of four Eggs 0 
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.A TRIP TO THE FARALLONES. 


BY H. R. TAYLOR. 


A dream of something marvelously un- 
real—so do you think of your experiences 
after a sojourn among the myriads of sea 
fowl which inhabit in the spring and 
summer the picturesque Farallone Islands, 
twenty-three miles out in the Pacific from 
the Golden Gate. 

A chance 
visit of a tug 
boat, or a 
some-what 
precarious 
sail on a fish- 
ing boat of 
the Greeks 
who collect 
California 
Murre’s eggs 
on the Islands 
for the San 
Beancisco 
market, fur- 
nishes ordin- 


means of rea- 
ching the Farallones. When I first visited 
them, one lovely June, however, the trip 
was made on the lighthouse tender Madrono. 
When we left port and steamed toward 
the Golden Gate a stiff gale was blowing, 
which gave me the pleasing suggestion 
that possibly, as is often the case in very 
rough weather, it would be out of the 
question to try to effect a landing at the 
Island, and that with my great basket of 


CALIFORNIA 


cotton and supplies, I would be put off 
unceremoniously at Point Reyes, while the 
steamer pursued its course to the north. 
Thoughts of this unpleasant contingency, 
or the angry aspect of the sea, had driven 
me below, and there I was meditating on 
the uncertainty of events, and all unmind- 
ful that I was nearing my destination, 
when I was startled by hearing the cap- 
tain’s bell, and felt that the Wadrono was 
slackening 
speed. 

I climbed 
on deck, and 
there, rising 
grotesque and 
grand from 
the ocean’s 
depths, were 
the rocks 
Farallones. 

Pretty “Sea 
Pigeons’’ (as 
tHe) Pigeon 
Guillemot is 
here called) 
were flying 
and diving all 
around us, and beautiful Western Gulls 
and occasional Cormorants told us what 
sights there might be to delight the eyes 
of the egg collector in this wonderful city 
of the birds. 

As we came nearer I saw that the crags 
and peaks were dotted everywhere with 
something like a low, thick vegetation. 

‘“What are those ?’”’ I asked of a sailor. 

“Birds,’’ said he, laconically. 
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Birds they were, indeed, and when we 
ran up close to the shore and dropped 


) 


anchor in ‘‘Fisherman’s Bay,’’ and some 


one fired off a rifle, the effect was astound- 
ing. The air became suddenly clouded, 
and our ears were assailed by the alarmed 
cries of the countless army of sea-birds, 
frightened from their eggs. Murres, Cor- 
morants, Tufted Puffins, and above all, the 
Gulls, contributed a din such as would 
have given Dante points on a new In- 
ferno—but to me it was all music! 

The California Murres, the represent- 
ative birds of the Islands, lay their vari- 
c lored, pear-shaped eggs on bare rock 
on the steepest crags, in caves, and 
almost everywhere, save on the few low 
flats near the shore, where many West- 
ern Gulls choose to build their nests of 
coarse Farallone weeds, and in the hol- 
low spaces under certain boulders the 
Pigeon Guillemot lays her two eggs. 


It is impossible to es- 
timate the number of 
these Murres. The 
Greeks, with their queer 
‘“‘“eog shirts,’’? may scour 
the cliffs season after 
season in gathering the 
eggs, but the number of 
the birds seem in no 
wire diminished. An 
excellent group of Mur- 
res is shown in our first 


illustration, from a pho- GO 
tograph taken by C. ‘ 
Barlow. 


So much has been written on the Faral- 
lone birds that it is difficult to add anything 
new. Some observer has stated that the 
Cassin’s Auklet on tke Islands does not 
burrow. This isa mistake. Many of the 
Auklets lay their eggs in holes in soft 
earth in places where it can be found. 

The Pigeon Guillemot (so like a Guille- 
mot and so like a Pigeon) is found in 
rather limited numbers. Most interesting 
are these pretty, graceful birds, looking so 
petite and modest among an army of 
clamoring Gulls. I believe the questioned 
statement that they gather small stones 
for a nest is true, in most instances. I 
noted the flat stones and pebbles about 
their eggs often and they did not appear to 
be accidental. The Western Gulls lose no 


opportunity to carry off the one egg so 
jealously guarded by the mother Murre. 
The Gull is a pirate of the most arrant 
kind, and when disturbed in its depreda- 
tions its remonstrances partake of the 
nature of unmixed profanity. 


ae 
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A FOGGY SUNSET, FROM THE TUG. 
(FARALLONE ISLANDS) 


NESTING OF THE CINNAMON TEAL. 


BY FRED A. SCHNEIDER. 


It has always been my experience that, 
disregarding the rarity, the first nest one 
discovers of any species is the most inter- 
esting. One always imagines that it ‘s 
something very rare, but in the end it turns 
out to be some stray migrant that has lost 
its way, or in the case of remaining in 
Santa Clara county, it is probably because 
they appreciate the superior climate. 

One of the first nests I ever found was a 
Plain Tit’s, and as I failed to see the parent 
bird plainly, in my excited state of mind I 
was sure it was a Pygmy Owl’s and de- 
cided that I would not trade any of the 
eggs. 

To resume my story. I have searched 
miles of swamp land during past summers 
for nests of the Cinnamon eal, but until 
the present year my efforts have availed 
me nothing. ‘This season, however, I have 


been well repaid by finding, not only my 
first but my fifth nest, and in this article I 
will endeavor to give a careful description 
of their nests, but with little attempt at 


describing their habits, as I have not had 
opportunity to study them. 


There are but two suitable places that I 
know of for them to breed in near here- 
One is a swamp about seven miles from 
College Park, in an easterly direction, and 


this is where my search was made eventful 
by the discovery of my first nest. 


The swamp is covered with a variety of 
vegetation. In the center and deepest part 
tall tules rise many feet above one’s head, 
and in these numbers of Tule Wrens build 
their deceptive nests. A great many Coots 
breed here, and I am. told our Bitterns also 


nest in the dense tules. Last year I found 
a Marsh Hawk’s nest in the same place. 


Where the water is quite shallow rushes 
grow luxuriantly and in the dead bunches 
Soras and California Clapper Rails, Gallin- 
ules, Coots and others nest, but very rarely 
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the Cinnamon Teal. 

Along the shore in many places, where 
the water is very shallow or the ground 
merely damp, coarse marsh grass grows, 
and along the edges of this thick clusters 
of clover thrive, which offer favorable sites 
for, Dicks” nests. In this part of the 
swamp four sets out of five I secured were 
located. The ground here is covered with 
water about an inch deep. 

On, April’ 29; of the present year, a 
friend and I traversed this half acre spot 
with a hundred foot rope between us. The 
rope passing over the grass soon frightened 
a Duck which I was obliged to shoot as it 
rose. It proved to be a male Cinnamon 
Teal and the nest was found shortly after 
in the identical spot from whence the duck 
flew.* 

The nest was very neatly constructed an 
inch or two above the water and firmly 
fastened to the round marsh grass, which 
grew about thirty inches high and almost 
concealed the nest from view. It contained 
eight fresh eggs. 

From descriptions I had read of their 
nests I had an idea that they were loose 
and very shallow affairs, but my experi- 
ence has shown them in a very different 
light. ‘They are well constructed and suffhi- 
ciently deep to hold a large set of eggs with 
no possible risk of their rolling out. 

The nest in question was made entirely 
of marsh grass, and lined profusely with 
grey down, especially around the edges. 
By cutting off the grass which supported 
the nest it could easily have been removed 
without danger of its falling apart. 

About a rod from this nest another duck 
was flushed—a female—not, however, until 
the rope had passed over her for several 
yards. ‘The nest was soon discovered and 
found to containeleveneggs. It was much 


——¥(I did not suppose the male assisted in in- 
cubating the eggs nor does Mr. A. M. Shields, 
whom I questioned on this point, but this incident 
tends to alter my opinion, although, of course, it 
is quite possible the Duck was merely close by the 
nest. The female was not in sight.) 


easier to see than the other set, being not 
so well shaded by surrounding vegetation. 
It was also lined with grey down (I pre- 
sume from the breast of the female) and 
placed a couple of inches above the shallow 
water. 

While engaged in packing this set an- 
other Teal flew from the grass some dis- 
tance from us, but we could not mark the 
precise spot, so we failed to find the nest. 

I was quite sure it had flown from its 
nest, however, so on May 13th I made an- 
other search and succeeded in finding a 
nest which I am convinced belonged to the 
Ducks noted two weeks before, as it was in 
the immediate vicinity of the spot from 
whence the Duck had flown. Furthermore 
the nest was somewhat disarranged, the 
down being scattered over the eggs. A 
colony of ants had taken possession of it 
and I attribute this as the cause of its 
desertion. 

This nest was like the preceding ones, 
excepting it was more in’ the tules and 
marsh grass, and was on the damp, boggy 
ground where water had but recently stood. 
Like the others, it was composed of marsh 
grass, lined with down, and contained 
eleven eggs. ‘The color is a creamy shade 
throughout, and the average measurement 
of this set is 1.93 x 1.38 inches, The nest, 
which is the subject of the illustration, and 
is the last one I found, measures outside 
Ir inches in diameter by 5 inches in 
height, depth inside 234 inches. 

The third nest was discovered (April 29) 
in a bunch of dry rushes about a foot above 
water. It was secreted very well and 
would not have been noticed had not the 
female left the nest just beside me. 

It was composed of dry rushes, fastened 
to the rushes and lined in the same manner 
as the preceding. ‘The complement of eggs 
was eleven. 

The fourth nest was the prettiest of all, 
but less compact. It was in a bunch of 
thick “clover just a foot or two from the 
water. 

We had ceased dragging the rope and I 
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almost stepped on the nest before the 
female left. It was very well concealed 
among the grass and clover, and a glimpse 
at the nest and ten eggs was very exciting. 
It was composed of grass and clover rather 
loosely laid together and lined with down 
and a few feathers. 

All of the 


nests that came under my 


notice were quite dry, and with the heavy 
lining of down, decidedly comfortable. 

Mr. A. M. Shields, of Los Angeles, has 
kindly given me a few notes relative to the 
He says: ‘‘After 


nesting of this species. 
being hatched, the 
mother Duck (joi- 
ned by her mate) 
escorts the young 
brood to the near- 
est body of water 
and manifests the 
greatest solicitude 
for the welfare of 
the little fellows, 
giving a_ signal 
upon the slightest 
approach of dan- 
ger, which is fol- 
lowed by the al- 
most instant dis- 
appearance of the 
entire brood, as 
if by magic. 

“If on the shore, 
they disappear in 
the grass; if in the water, they dive, and 
that is generaily the last seen of them, for 
the time being at least, as they swim under 
water for great distances until reaching the 
edge of the stream or pond, when they 
imperceptibly secrete themselves among 
the water moss or grass. 

‘*T once watched a little fellow as he 
made his way under the clear water. He 
went straight for a little bunch of floating 
moss, aud by gazing intently I could just 
distinguish the least possible little swelling 
of the moss; a small hump, as it were, 
about the size of a marble. He had come 
to the surface (as intended) under the 
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patch of moss, and his head and bill were 
responsible for the little hump in the moss. 

‘* Possibly one thing more than anything 
else helps the little fellows to disappear in 
such marvelously quick time and before 
you can realize it. The old Duck flutters 
and falls around you just out of your reach 
and most successfully imitates a fowl badly 
winged, hardly able to rise from the 
ground. 

‘* Her actions are bound to more or less 
avert your attention for a moment at least, 
and it is just that moment that the little 
fellows disappear, 
as the mother 
Duck undoubted- 
ly intended. 

‘‘After a short 
time, when the 
little ones are all 
securely hidden, 
the mother, feel- 
ing no _ further 
anxiety, graceful- 
ly recovers from 
her crippled con- 
dition, flies off 
a few hundred 
yards, and there 
awaits your de- 
parture, when she 
returns to her fa- 
mily, who soon 
gather around her 
one by one till they are all assembled and 
everything goes on as though nothing 
had happened—until the next intruder 
appears, when ‘presto! change!’ and 
the same actions are repeated.’’ 


College Park, Cal. 


[Read before the Cooper Ornithological 
Club, August 15, 1893. | 
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Western collectors are of the opinion that such 
eggs as those of the Ashy Petrel and White-tailed 
Kite are listed too low by dealers. ‘The dealers, 
they say, in most instances, have not the eggs in 
stock, nor are they readily able to secure them for © 
sale at such prices. 
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A ROOKERY OF THE GREAT BLUE 
HERONS. 


BY OTTO EMERSON. 


What a joy it is to the Geld collector in 
his days afoot, over hills and plains, to find 
some great rookery of birds, to him un- 
known before in his wanderings while un- 
raveling the secrets of Nature’s ways. 
Who has not had the longing desire to 
creep in on the home surroundings of those 
long-legged, great-winged Heron families, 
on watching some one of them in their 
mysterious flights to and from some water 
side, then off to the unknown nesting site. 

For many years, in my early collecting 
days, I had watched their movements, so 
easy and graceful, of long sweep of wings, 
as they passed high overhead, quivering 
out their one lone word, ea-e-e-k, as they 
went back and forth from the bay shores to 
high hills, where their homes lay in some 
quiet, deep-wooded canyon retreat. 

It was some seven vears after I began 
collecting before I could get any clew or 
information as to the site of this Great 
Blue Heron’s Rookery. At last I met 
with a ranch lad, who had been to see 
these long-necked, blue sentinels of the bay 
shores. He gave me the longed-for direc- 
tion to their home. 

So one fine April day of 1887, with horse 
and cart, I struck out with a brother col- 
lector to hunt them out. We had been 
told it would be an easy matter to get there 
and back by noon. So no thought was 
given as to the inner man’s wants. After 
driving up and down hill for five or six 
miles we reached the old ranch house di- 
rected to, and tied up. Then all we had to 
do, he said, was to follow the trail out on 
the hill ridge to the end, then down to the 
rookery in the canyon bottom. 

So out we started, and tramped till the 
trail vanished toa nothing. No rookery, 
no water, no grub, no lad to lick, as we 
should have done had he been near. Call- 
ing a stop for a council of war under the 
friendly shadow of a thick shading live oak, 


from the broiling hot noonday sun and hot 
quivering air, it was decided not to give up 
that rookery. My comrade said he was 
after Heron’s nests, and should not give it 
up without a sight of them before returning 
homeward. Out he started to find a way 
down, leaving me with traps to await his 
call, agreed on. Soon I heard the signal. 
He had got sight of the rookery far down 
the canyon side, but from the lay of the 
land, there would be no trespassing there. 
‘‘We will make a try at it,” said I, ‘‘at any 
rate, having come this far.’’ 

On through the tall, yellow wild oats and 
prickly burr-thistle, going now and then 
into some ground squirrel’s hole, over 
poison oak shrubs, under wild coffee 
bushes, now down the side of the hill, we 
at last could go no further from the thick 
brush. We dropped ourselves under the 
shade of a maple tree. Vo rookery, and far 
from “ome! Our burning throats ached for 
some of the cool, silvery water which could 
be seen gleaming far below us yet. 

On taking a look about us, there, not 
twenty-five feet from us, a Heron’s nest! 
We had struck an outlying guard’s quar- 
ters: 

Hark! What was that? A crash through 
the foliage, and a rush of wings. Off went 
a Heron, who had been standing on the 
edge of its nest resting from the midday 
heat, as they only move mornings and 
evenings toand from their feeding grounds, 
during the nesting period. Looking around 
further, several other nests were noticed, 
all out of any reaching distance. All were 
platforms of large and small sticks, put 
very loosely together. No eggs could be 
seen in the nests from where we stood. 


As we could get no eggs, we must have 
something to take back to remind us of our 
rookery hunt. I had tugged the camera 
along, so set to work to get an opening to 
one of the nests for the lens to work. Long 
branches had to be cut out of the way, and 
trying to plant the tripods on a hillside of 
4o degrees was no easy matter. A few of 
the blue-coats had by this time got courage 
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up to come back and sit on the edges of 
their great bulky nests, craning their long 
necks from one side to the other, wonder- 
ing, no doubt, what those odd-looking 
bipeds were about under there. The illus- 
tration here shown is one of the views taken. 

The topmost nest seen*shows one of the 
Herons, with his out-stretched neck, stand- 
ing up his full length. Underneath this 
nest will be seen two other nests, one be- 
hind the other; while on the lower hang- 
ing long branch is seen a large bushy nest, 
which was the nearest to us. The Heron 
on this nest is noticed with his neck 
drawn into his shoulders and sitting low 
on his legs. 
Some of the 
nests were very 
bulky and thick 
from being ad- 
ded to year after 
year. 

On another 
trip being un- 
dertaken some 
weeks later, with 
Mr. W. E. Bry- 
ant, better suc- 
cess followed our 
outing. Wegot 
down to the 
rookery by the 
right trail, and 


spent the day 
among the queer 
quakers. On 


‘passing downthe 

hiliside a lone, 
tall, bare syca- 
mote” tree is 
Seen, It -dras 
twenty-two 
nests scattered 
through its 
branches. Eggs could be seen in many of 
the nests—from two to four—and some had 
downy chicks in them. A view was taken 
of this airy castle and called the ‘‘ Plum 
Pudding Tree.’’ 

On the sound of a gun the Herons all 
took to wing down the canyon, from a 
distance looking like a flock of ye ancient 
winged monsters, half reptilian in character. 
The nests} were more or less inaccessible 
without a rope or climbers. They were 
placed on high hanging branches, on high 
limbs of the sycamore, principally. Some 
few were scattered through the live oaks 
and maples here and there in the canyon 
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along the water course. All were placed 
from twenty-five to one hundred feet up. 

Eggs were taken of sets of two, three and 
four, showing no variation from a large 
series in my collection. 

There must have been all of two hundred 
and fifty nests in this rookery. The old 
residents say it has been there for years. 
To my knowledge it has been in this can- 
yon for eighteen years. 

It was an odd sight to see the actions of 
the young chicks we had taken when put 
on the ground together. The largest gray- 
haired chick of the lot was a snapping fel- 
low, striking at most anything with his 
long bill He 
started “in im 
quarrel with his 
mates, and it 
was but a few 
minutes before 
he had them all 
licked out, so 
that they all 
managed to 
crawl off out of 
his reach in dis- 
gust. Once in 
a while he would 
stretch out his 
neck to see if 
someone wanted 
to pick a fuss. 
All were more 
or less covered 
with long gray- 
ish hair - like 
down, longer on 
the neck than 
on other parts 
of the body; bill 
and feet were a 
greasy black; 
eyes, grayish- 
white. ‘Their only notes were of arasping, 
Squaking sound. At times when iying 
quietly they would give out a few low 
peeping notes, like sick chicks. Plant life 
under the trees where the excrement fell, 
was white with it, and a strong smell arose 
continually. Fish bones were scattered about 
plentifully showing the young were well-fed. 

The old Heron’s time must have been 
well occupied in their long flights to and 
from the bay shores (some six miles in a 
bee line) to get to the fishing grounds. As 
soon as the young ones are old enough they 
all go to the bay shores to spend the fall 
and winter months. 
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A RED-LETTER COLLECTING TRIP. 
KOSBERT 
BY SCOLOPAX.=/\ 
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There are bright spots in the es, of all 
collectors, but as a rule there is one partic- 
ular collecting trip which leaves a more 
lasting impression upon us, and which we 
may truthfully record asa red-letter day. 
One of these happy experiences occurred 
here in Southern Michigan a number of 
years ago, and the trip was so successful 
and productive in unusual finds that I have 
selected it as a subject for this article, being: 
satisfied that it will interest most of the 
readers of the NIDIOLOGIST. 

It was the second of June, and we were 
astir by two A. m., for the distance was 
considerable, and Ben and I were bound to 
convince our friend Jim that Kalamazoo 
county was a grand collecting ground. 
Jim was from a large city and very little 
acquainted with the treasures to be taken 
from marshy tracts on the borders of the 
various lakes surrounding our village. He 
was also decidedly skeptical, as is naturally 
to be supposed in the case of an enthusias- 
tic oologist who has had no opportunity to 
study shore birds. 

After taking it leisurely across country, 
visiting various promising places, we 
reached Grassy Lake, a shallow, marsh 
bordered pond, eleven miles distance from 
our starting point. Here Ben and I divest- 
ed ourselves of our garments from our 
waists down, and loading Jim with the 
entire outfit of ‘‘duffle,” we plungedin. Ben 
followed around the marshy borders on one 
side and I on the other, while Jim, sweat- 
ing under the triple accumulation of camp 
chuck, clothes and fixings, made for the 
other end of the pond, occasionally yelling 
at us to hurry up, as he thought our efforts 
fruitless. I had hardly gone twenty yards 
ere I flushed an Ortolan or Carolina Rail 
from a superior set of eleven eggs, and had 
hardly transferred them to my trout hask- 
et, and taken proper notes, when Ben pro- 
claimed with a voice that would drown a 
calliope in full blast, that he had found a 


set of eight Carolina Rail’s eggs. This so 
excited Jim that he dumped his entire load, 
divested himself of his lower garments and 
wildly plunged toward Ben to have a look 
at the nest, as the find was new to him. In 
his rashness and inexperience he missed a 
bog and down he went, sticking the sleeve 
of his dz/ed shirt into the muck, while the 
mire flew in all directions as he scrambled 
and craw-fished to a promising tussock of 
grass and weeds. As the boys say, “we 
gave him the laugh,’’ which quite soured 
him for the time, but he turned the tables 
on us more than once during the next 
forty-eight hours, and at the start for hours 
it was a case where ‘the pot called the 
kettle black,’’ if anyone spoke a word. 

Passing on, taking a few exceptionally 
well marked sets of Red-wing’s eggs from 
the dozens of nests around me, and secur- 
ing three particularly brilliant specimens of 
the water garter snake for my alcohol can, 
I espied a particularly large spotted water 
snake sunning himself on the dry elevated 
grass well out from shore. It was so 
lethargic that my approach was not noticed. 
Dissection showed his stomach and gullet 
to contain an adult field mouse and two 
nearly full-grown Red-wings. This species 
of snake is very destructive to the small 
birds and mammals which inhabit the 
vicinity of lake shores. 

On my way I found four more nests of 
the Carolina Rail, two containing three 
eggs each and one with five, all of which I 
left. The other held nine eggs, while a 
broke none and two perfect, fresh eggs were 
found lying in the water just outside of the 
nest. [his is a condition frequently  ob- 


served in the Ortolan. 
(To be Continued.) 
* +@-+ 

We have received a neat booklet, ‘“The 
Summer Birds of Greene County, Pennsyl- 
vania,’’ by J. Warren Jacobs of Waynes- 
burg. It is full of intertesting notes, a care- 
fully compiled list of the birds found in the 
breeding season, giving the localities fre- 
quented by them, and in most cases the 
nesting date and number of eggs composing 
the complement. 


THE LITTLE BROWN CRANE, 


(Grus canadensis.) 


This species is found in tolerable abund- 
ance in all suitable places in British Colum- 
bia, but is most common in the interior of 
the Mainland, east of the Cascades, and 
northeast towards Cariboo. It is also com- 
mon in various parts in Manitoba, and 
other regions of northwestern Canada; and 
northwest to the Coast of Alaska. Its 
home and haunts are generally around the 
margins of marshy lakes and low-growth 
swamps, and in such places, on islets and 
among flags and grasses its nest is placed. 
This is usually a large flat structure, com- 
posed of dry flags, grasses, and such other 
decayed vegetable matter as it can readily 
collect in the vicinity. Ina depression, in 
the center of this, two eggs are deposited; 
these are large and handsome, and though 
similar in color and marking to those of 
the Sandhill, and Whooping Cranes, yet 
they are at once distinguishable by their 
smaller size. The ground color is usually 
ashy-yellow-drab, blotched and clouded, 
chiefly at the larger end, with different 
shades of brown and gray. In sizes these 
eggs average about 3-50 by 2-30. Thé Lit- 
tle Brown Crane feeds on frogs, tadpoles, 
and fish, as well as various aquatic creat- 
ures which swarm in the watery-wastes, so 
here itmakesits summer home. At ashort 
distance its appearance resembles that of a 
Turkey, but the neck and bill are longer, as 
are also the legs, which later are well 
adapted to wading in deep water when in 
search of its food. The color of the plum- 
age is brownish, with darker lines. Its 
nesting period is the latter part of May and 
early June, and the young are hatched out 
early in July, and remain in their downy 
state until the autumnal moult; and in 
October they begin to move southwards 
towards their winter homes, which are in 
Southern California, and in the regions to 
the east, and south, the line of migration 
being generally along the Coast. 

In the spring it is among the earliest to 
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arrive in the vicinity of its summer home, 
being nearly as early as the Swan, and 
usually in advance of the Geese; and should 
it arrive too early it passes much of its time 
on the wing, until the weather becomes 
more open, and the main body of the in- 
coming migration have arrived; when in 
some of the low marshy grounds they 
sometimes appear in flocks of several hun- 
dred. In the mating season, they at times 
execute the most surprising performances. 
A number will assemble in some level 
place and amid the most deafening croaks 
go through a series of comic movements, 
much like the dancing of a quadrille by 
human beings. Its flesh is sometimes 
eaten, but except the bird is young the 
flesh is not pleasant. It has seldom been 
seen on the Aleutian Islands, and when any 
are noticed there it is probably some storm- 
driven stragglers—/from Mss. ‘‘Avifauna 
of British Columbia,’’ 
WILLIAM L. KELLS. 
Listowell, Ontarzo. 
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BIRDS AFFECTED BY HEAT. 


All birds are not affected alike by heat. 
One sweltering day in August, with the 
thermometer at 105 degrees, I was lying 
for a brief breathing spell in the grateful 
shade of a ‘‘weeping’’ willow. 

My attention was attracted by a flock of 
Brewer’s Blackbirds, which had alighted 
in a swarm in the dusty road, and were 
feeding as unconcernedly as I have seen 
them in an April breeze. While I was 
admiring the hardiness of these Grackles 
I heard asharp, distressed cry, and looking 
up I saw a Butcher Bird (the California 
Shrike) clinging to a branch of the willow. 

The butcher seemed to be in a pitiable 
state; his bill was stretched wide open, 
as though he was almost dead from the 
heat, and at intervals he uttered the most 
agonizing cries. 

I stepped into the tree from a fence and 
climbed to within a few feet of him, but he 
refused to fly, as though the effort was too 
great, scrambling, instead, on to a small 
branch. I followed and he hopped behind 
a limb, and here I got so close to him that 
had I wished to I could easily have taken 
him captive. HR, by 
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AN APRIL OUTING. 


Two white mules, our old spring wagon, 
plenty of blankets, and an abundance of 
camp provisions, besides a sack of green 


peas, which we used for trading, constituted © 


our outfit, i.e., to say nothing of a well 
selected arsenal. 

Our destination was a long, unfrequented 
canyon in Napa County, between Pope and 
Berryessa Valleys. We chose this place 
because of its undisturbed wildness and 
beauty. Many miles back on the oat 
ranges are large herds of sheep; and from 
their haunts in the neighboring canyon go 
forth many beasts and birds of prey, for 
whom mutton is a luxury. 

Our first encounter with any of the in- 
habitants was with a California lion, who 
did not seem any more anxious than our- 
selves fora better acquaintance. We had but 
one volley at him before he was lost to 
sight in the thicket Buta more interest- 
ing adventure, it was, that we had witha 
Golden Eagle. 

From our camp on the bank of the creek, 
we had discovered a large nest in a “diggar” 
pine which grew among the rocks ona 
high cliff, and we determined to explore 
ait 

So armed with guns, pistols and knives 
we made the ascent. When within a hun- 
dred yards of the tree, the female bird flew 
off the nest, much to the delight of the 
egg-man, who in high glee exclaimed, 
“Kegs ! eggs! ! a set of Golden Eagle’s,”’ 
and with new enthusiasm rushed on and 
up the tree to the nest. 

Perched there on the dirty mass of sticks 
and bones, he was taking account of stock 
and lamenting that he had counted his 
eggs after they had been hatched, when 
like a flash the mother bird was there to 
defend her fledglings. She darted by with- 
in six feet of where my companion sat 
clutching the branches. Her fiery eyes 
took in the situation. She rose to return 
and strike him. But as she turned in her 
upward flight, she slowed her pace—it was 


my only chance—and as the mountains 
echoed and re-echoed the report of my rifle, 
that fierce bird had closed her wings and 
gone headlong two hundreds yards, to the 
foot of the cliffs. 

It was close shooting. ‘The bird did not 
pass the nest more than two yards before 
turning to wage war on the intruder, and 
a hard battle she would have fought. She 
was well provided with weapons—a sharp 
beak, four inches long; talons, two and a 
half inches long, and a blow from her 
powerfui wings would have knocked one 
almost senseless. 

We took home with us the gosling-like 
little Eagles, and they seemed to be doing 
nicely, when, one day, the larger of the 
two tore all the flesh off the others back, 
causing its death. His unnatural meal did 
not disagree with him for he became more 
ravenous as he grew larger. An Eng- 
lish Sparrow, however, proved too much for 
him. It was killed and thrown to him to 
pull to pieces, but instead he swallowed it 
whole and gave up the ghost trying to di- 
gest its bones. pe 

Six feet ten inches of the wall of my 
companion’s summer home is now covered 
with a handsome pair of wings, and I have 
discarded my locket fora unique charm—a 
mounted claw two and a half inches long. 


FRANK A. LEACH, JR. 
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A NEST ON A STAKE. 


Not in hole, like a Wren’s, nor on a post 
in a thicket, which a Towhee might select, 
but square on the top of a bare support for 
a small tree on the edge of a much used 
sidewalk in the city of Alameda. It was 
an Anna’s Hummingbird which chose this 
curious nesting site, the finder being W, 
Probst. 

The nest was fully a foot below the leaves 
of the small tree which the stake supported. 

ea Mah a Re 


A pair of American Barn Owls have nested in the 
belfry of the University of the Pacific at College 
Park, Cal. 
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THE GOLDEN EAGLE IN CAPTIVITY. 


I received by express from ‘Truckee, 
California, in August, 1892, two full grown 
Golden Eagles, which were taken while 
nesting from a rocky cliff on the boundary 
line of California and Nevada. 

This bird should be represented on our 
National Coat-of-Arms and on our coins 
instead of the Bald Eagle, its cousin, as it 
is a stronger and more powerful bird, more 
majestic in appearance, handsomer in 
plumage, and the undisputed king of the 
feathered tribes of the United States. In 
actual combat for supremacy over a nesting 
place or over first choice for a piece of food 
the Golden Eagle is ‘‘ Lord of all he sur- 
veys,’’ compared to the Bald Eagle, which 
has attained a cowardly and lazy reputation 
from its habit of robbing the Fish Hawk. 

When I received these two young Eagles 
their plumage was dirty and ruffled from 
their confinement in the box, but they soon 
became sleek and fine looking in their new 
quarters, a cage fifteen feet square. They 
were not particular about food, which con- 
sisted of meat and birds, varied occasion- 
ally with raw fish. In fact, anything 
under the above head would do them, but 
they showed a decided preference for lean 
meat. At one time they ate readily a piece 
of cooked beefsteak that was thrown to 
them. Occasionally I caught live squirrels 
and rats and Sparrows which were soon 
gobbled up. 

Their digestive organs are formed like 
those of an Owl. I infer this from the 
pellets of small bones, hair and feathers that 
they cast up. 

Ido not know how long an Eagle will 
live without drinking water. ‘The blood of 
the flesh and fowls that they ate seemed to 
answer the purpose of allaying their thirst, 
but they would bathe in a big pan of 
water. After keeping them without any 
water for nearly fwo months during the 
summer and then putting a pan of water 
before them, [ watched in vain to see 
them drink; they didn’t even wet their 
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beaks. ‘They appeared quite satisfied with 
prison life, never having known what it 
is to soar above the clouds, yet they 
would utter their shrill cries such as I have 
heard from the wild birds. 


DonaLp A. COHEN, 
Alameda, Cal. 


WHO WAS THE DEALER ? 


Some little time ago I was on a collect- 
ing trip near Newark, Cal., and being 
belated, brought up about supper time at a 
farm house, where I was hospitably enter- 
tained. One of the men working on the 
place was pointed out to me as a taxiderm- 
ist, and so he proved—a taxidermist in 
hard luck and working for low wages and 
his board. His name I do not recall, but 
he informed me that he had lost everything 
in San Francisco by a fire which had de- 
stroyed collections he had made in South 
America worth thousands of dollars. 

He showed me a quantity of skins of 
Red-wing Blackbirds and other species 
stored away in a barn Joft, which he ex- 
pected to sell for millinery purposes. 

The interesting part of this man’s re- 
marks to me was on the subject of bird’s 
eggs. He informed me that he had re- 
ceived an order from some dealer in the 
East to collect for him quantities of eggs 
of every kind he could get in California. 

Fle was not required to collect in sets nor to 
take any data. ‘To get eggs, and lots of : 
them, were his instructions. 

This man was ignorant of our birds, and 
one can imagine how valuable his collections 
must be if he ever made any! 

I do not wish here to cast any aspersions 
on reputable dealers, but I would give a 
great big red apple to know the name and 
habitation of this monumental genius who 
wants to get eggs like these from the West 


to se// to scientific collectors. 
eo. 


The Smithsonian Institution possesses the most 
valuable egg in the world, says the Philadelphia 
Times. It is an egg of the Great Auk, which be- 
came extinct about fifty years ago. The value of 
it is nominally $1,000, but it could not be pur- 
chased for that sum. 
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THE COOPER ORNITHOLOGICAL 
CLUB. 


. Observing ornithologists cannot fail to 
have noticed the lack of organization among 
the fraternity throughout the Pacific States, 
while in the East flourishing ornithological 


societies are numerous. It is not because 
of lack of material, for we have many 
earnest and intelligent collectors in Califor- 
nia, while the many species that breed and 
occur form a wide field for research. It is 
therefore apparent that something is neces- 
sary to revive interest, and we hope the 
Cooper Ornithological Club will answer 
the purpose. This club was organized in 
San Jose on June 22. It is our desire 
to have all the honest, active ornithologists 
in the State enrolled on our books. 

We have held several meetings, which 
have been highly interesting and full of 
enthusiasm. At the present writing (Sep- 
tember 4) the following have signed our 
constitution as active members: Wilfred H. 
Osgood, Uriah L. Hertz, and C. Barlow of 
San Jose; Fred A. Schneider, Harry R. 
Painton, and V. A. Benson of College Park; 
Louis W. Brokaw of Salinas, and A. M. 
Shields of Los Angeles. At our regular 
meeting of September 12 a number of new 
members are to be elected. 

Any ornithologist in the State over 16 
years of age and in good standing may be- 
come a member of the club upon subscrib- 
ing to the official organ, and} notifying the 
secretary of his desire to join. His name 
will be balloted upon and the constitution 
sent him to read and sign. Mr. Taylor has 
kindly agreed to mail the Nrp1oLoGisT to 
“members of the club at the reduced rate of 
75 cents per year. At each meeting some 
special topic will be discussed. Some mem- 
ber will be given the subject to prepare, 
and all other members will be expected to 
send their observations, which will assist 
in making the discussion complete. All per- 
sons joining the club, and who reside in 
distant parts of the State, will take an 
active part by sending their notes, which 
will be read before the society. 

In each issue of the NrproLocis? will be 
published! a full report of the previous 
meeting, though it will of course be neces- 
sary to condense the leading papers. In 
each issue will also appear the programme 
for the coming meeting. In this brief paper 
it cannot be expected that a full outline of 
our plans can be given; but if any one who 


is desirous of full particulars will correspond 
with the Secretary, Chester Barlow, Santa 
Clara, Cal., he will gladly be given the de- 
sired information. 

A few words as to our meetings. For 
the first quarter we elected the following 
officers: President, W. H. Osgood; Vice- 
President, H. R. Painton; Secretary, C. 
Barlow, and Treasurer, F. A. Schneider. 
We had at first intended to have semi- 
monthly meetings, but as many of the mem- 
bers find this inconvenient, we have agreed 
to meet on the first Saturday evening of 
each month, alternately at the residences 
of members in San Jose and College Park, 
and all who live within a reasonable dis- 
tance from these points are asked to exert 
themselves to be present at the regular 
meetings. 

At the meeting of August 15 the feat- 
ure of the meeting was a lecture by F. A. 
Schneider on the ‘‘Shrikes of California.”’ 
He reported that the Great Northern, 
Baird’s, White-rumped and Californian had 
been found to occur, though the latter was 
by far the most common. Mr. Osgood read 
an article on ‘‘Nesting of the Cinnamon 
Teal.’? Messrs. Hertz, Benson and Brokaw 
were initiated into the club: Upon ballot 
the NrproLocist was selected as the official 
organ by a unanimous vote. 

A report of the meeting of September 
12 will appear in the next number. The 
following is to be the programme: Lecture, 
‘’The Wrens of California,’’ W. H. Osgood; 
paper, ‘“The Song Sparrows of California,” 
iheek. (Panton; paper, Lhe» Pysmy Nie 
thatch,’’ L. W. Brokaw. 

Finally, any honest ornithologist in the 
State may consider that he is asked to join 
us, and if he will remit the subscription 
price of the official organ and notify the 
Secretary, his name will be presented. 

Program for the meeting October 12: 
This meeting will be held at Mr. Schnei- 
der’s residence, at College Park, Cal. We 
have decided to take up the family of 
Warblers, or rather those which occur in 
this State. The Yellow and Pileolated 
Warblers will be discussed, the meeting to 
be led by Mr. Barlow. All members will 
please send their observations on these 
birds. In addition to this, Mr. Osgood will 
read a paper on ‘‘Coullecting in a California 
Marsh,’’ and Mr. H.R. Painton one on the 
“Slender - billed Nuthatch.’’ Remember 
the meeting, October 7th. 

C. Barrow, Secretary. 

Santa Clara, Cal. 
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WE are indebted for the half-tone illustrations 
of ‘‘Fisherman’s Bay’’ and ‘‘A Foggy Sunset’’ to 
the Overland Monthly, a popular illustrated maga- 
zine, by the way, second to none. 


Mr. A. B. NYE, managing editor of the Oakland 
Enquirer, in the course of a flattering notice of 
this Journal, falls into the facetious thusly : 

When a small boy takes eggs, that is robbing a 
bird’s nest; but when a scientist does it, that is 
the pursuit of nidiology. 

We do not know if Mr. Nye isa relative of Bill 
Nye, but it is not improbable. That monument of 
ignorance and avarice sometimes known as the 
‘‘Great American Egg Hog’’ might fit this dis- 
tinction without a difference, but not the intelli- 
gent naturalist. We would like to ask Mr. Nye if 
he knows a Hummingbird from a Aubo virgin- 
ianus Subarticus, anyway? 


WE have had to lay over a few articles intended 
for this issue, but they will appear in due season. 
Some unusually interesting articles, z7th tllustra- 
tions, have been promised us, among them observy- 
ations on the nidification of Harpy Eagle, White- 
faced Glossy Ibis, Coppery-tailed Trogan and other 
rarities. 


W have the pleasure of announcing a feature 
of our next issue which should interest many read- 
ers—a “half tone’’ portrait of Dr, Morris Gibbs of 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Over the signature of “Scolo- 
pax,’”’ and numerous other pseudonyms, Dr. Gibbs 
has written a great deal for various magazines and 
papers, mostly of observations among the feathered 
tribes. His picture has never been seen by ornith- 
ologists, and they will be glad, in the next Nipr- 
OLOGIS’, to see ‘‘Scolopax’’ as he is in the flesh. 


THE success of this journal, through the enthu- 
siastic support of ornithologists and foremost nat- 
usalists all over the country, seems assured. We 
shall do our best to please all our readers. 


WE have received from Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, of 
the Smithsonian Institution, a very interesting ar- 
ticle on ‘‘Nesting of the Flamingo,” which will 
appear, illustrated, in our next number. The pho- 
tograph for the illustration is an admirable one, 
showing a pair of these remarkable birds and two 
nests, on one of which a Flamingo is sitting. 


THE next sample copy of the NIDIOLOGIST may 
not come to you. You can’t afford to miss it, so 
subscribe zow/ One dollar, only, will insure you 
one year’s subscription, twelve numbers, and every 
one interesting, valuable, and fully illustrated. 
And in addition you will be helping on the good 
work of establishing a liberal, illustrated, ornitho- 
logical journal for America. 


Dr. W. S. Strode, whose occasional articles on 
birds and eggs are read with interest, is also a 
conchologist, having been engaged for some years 
in studying and classifying the land and fresh 
water shells of Illinois. He will shortly publish a 
list, of which of the unios (fresh water clams) 
alone, there are ninety-three species in the State. 
The Doctor ought to be an authority on ‘“‘clam- . 
chowder.”’ 
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COMPLIMENTARY. 


We have received so many hearty congratula- 
tions, written and oral, on the appearance and 
prospects of the NIDIOLOGIsT, that we cannot re- 
sist the temptation to hang our horn to the breeze 
and let ’er blow. 


Col. E. G. Waite, Secretary of the State of Cali- 
fornia, writes from Sacramento as follows: 


“My FRIEND TAYLOR: 

“J am your debtor for a copy of the first num- 
ber of the NipIoLocistT. It pleases me very much 
for a variety of reasons. It is a California pro- 
duction. It is ascintiliation from Alameda. But 
it ‘rolls back the tide of time and renews the joys 
of other days.’ It is a substitute for the fountain 
of perpetual youth. In imagination I go watching 
the feathered tribes again and play truant to the 
realm of the switch and the ferrule to find hidden 
nests with their beautiful store. Keep on sending 
me the NIpIOLOGIST, please, and success attend 
you, Very sincerely, 

H. G. WAITEH.” 
“H. R. Taylor, Editor of NIDIOLOGIST : 

“Dear Sir.—The first issue of the NIDIOLO- 
Gist read with pleasure. I am especially pleased 
with the accuracy of your typographical work. 
There is no doubt in my mind of the success of 
your very interesting and promising journal. 


‘“With sincere respect, I am, 
“Kalamazoo, Mich. MorRISs GIBBS.’’ 


THE 
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- Writes C. Barlow of Santa Clara, Cal.: 


“‘The copy of the NIDIOLOGIST was received to- 
day, for which please accept my sincere thanks 
Iam highly pleased with it, and so is everyon 
who has seen it. I hope it will receive the hearty 
support of collectors everywhere. The make-u 
_ is interesting and spicy, while the illustrations ar 
excellent....The set of Golden Eagle’s eggs is 
-very tempting offer, and I think I shall enter th 
competition. But regardless of premiums I kno 
that all the ornithologists in this section are desit- 
ous of giving the NIDIOLOGIST their hearty oe 
port.’’ > » J 

. =——O— » 

“THE NIDIOLOGIST came duly to hand, and I 
am pleased with it. It is especially valuable, be- 
cause its articles are written by amateurs and 
experts, and based on original observations. 


‘San Diego, Cal. JOHN D. PARKER.”’ 


—Oo— 
- Writes Mr. A. H. Verrill: 


“TJ received your first number of NIDIOLOGIST 
containing my ‘ad.,’ and was more than pleased 
with the magazine. You surely ought to succeed 
with it if you keep the standard up to the first 
number. I inclose ‘ad.,’’’ etc. 

We can say to Mr. Verrill, and all our friends, 
that this magazine will steadily improve. It will 
continue to be fully illustrated in every number, 
aud will be in every way indispensable to all nat- 
uralists and ornithologists who aim to be ‘up to 
date.’’ But we meant to let our friends talk in 
this column, and here is something to the point 
from W. Otto Emerson of Haywards, Cal.: 

‘J think the Nrip1oLocGisT does credit to our 
Pacific Coast ornithologists and nidiologists, and 
will live to tell many a tale of interesting bird 
life. It will be different from anything of the kind 
in America.”’ 

—o— 


Mr. S. S. Brewster of Iron Mountain, Mich , 
writes: 

“T have read the specimen copy with much in- 
terest and consider it a number of great merit.”’ 

—_—Oo— 

From Dr. R. W. Shufeldt of the Smithsonian 
Institution we have received the following: 

‘T beg you accept my thanks for the copy you 
sent me of your excellent journal. I read it 
through with interest, and recognized the nanies 
of a number of my old friends and correspondents. 
You are to be congratulated on the name selected 
for the paper; the field it enters, and the truly 
good work it can do. I heartily extend to you my 
best wishes for its success, and feel sure it has a 
very useful career before it.’’ 

“Received a copy of your NIDIOLOGIST and read 
same with much interest. Must say that it is by 
far the best paper of its kind that I ever saw. I 
. not only wish to subscribe for it myself but get 
mauy of my friends to do so. 


“Monson, Mass. M. C. HoweE.’’ 


—o— 
“Have received sample copy of your magazine 
and am very much pleased with it. I hereby en- 
close subscription. JEROME TROMBLEY.”’ 
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A DESPERATE ADVENTURE. 


he following good story ou Capt. Chas. 
Feendire, the well-known oologist, is im- 
oe if true: 

\ Capt. Bendire, a well-known ornitholo- 
as was riding along the banks of Rillitto 


Wer ek, Arz., when he saw a big black 


if Hawk. He followed the flying bird and at 


length came, up with it, perched on a limb 
of a tall cottonwood tree. The mate of 
Hawk the Captain had been following 
was sitting on the nest. 

Hoping to secure a trophy, Capt. Bendire 
climbed up to the nest, in which he found 
a single pale-blue egg. The parent birds 
circled around, manifesting their anger at 
the intrusion by shrill screams, but the 
Captain took the egg. He put it in his 
mouth for safe keeping, as he required both 
hands for descent. 

Suddenly, from his elevated perch, he 
caught sight of several Apache Indians 
crouched in a small canon. about eighty 
yards distant. ‘They were evidently watch- 
ing him. clk 0 

He was awake to his danger in an in- 
stant, but he manifested no signs of alarm 
and descended to the ground in a leisurely 
manner. Had the Indians perceived that 
they were discovered, they would have 
been waiting for the egg-hunter at the foot 
on the tree. 

As it was the Captain reached the ground, 
mounted his horse and started on a gallop 
for the camp five miles distant. 

In a moment the Apaches broke cover 
and pursued. ‘They chased him nearly 
to the camp, but he reached it in safety— 
the egg stillin his mouth. It was unbroken. 
Owing to its large size, the captain had 
difficulty in removing it from his mouth 
without injuring it. His jaws ached for 
some time afterward. 


~~ <> 

Wilfred H. Osgood of San Jose informs us that 
in a crevice in the sid2 of a Golden Eagle’s nest in 
Santa Clara county he found, this year, a nest of 
the Western Kingbird. The young Kingbirds 
were just leaving the nest. 
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GENERAL NOTES OF INTEREST. 


Mr. Clark P. Streator, of the Division of Wis ic 


thology and Mammalogy, Department of Agricul- 
ture, has just recovered at San Francisco suffi- 
ciently to be about, after a five weeks’ siege with 
malarial fever. It was contracted in Mexico. Mr.‘ 
Streator has transferred his interest from ornithol-/ 
ogy to mammalogy, which he thinks presents a 

wider field of research. 

Arizona Quail have been successfully introduced 
in California. The ranch of Mr. Sterling Perkins, 
near Walnut Creek, Contra Costa County, has 
been stocked with 350 dozens of these birds, and 
they are doing finely. Mr. Walter Curtis of Fruit’ 
Vale, who has observed them, says they appear 
much tamer in their new home than the California 
Quail. The Scaled Partridge is also introduced 
near Mt. Diablo and breeds. The Bob White has 
been successfully introduced, instances of its 
breeding being noted from Gilroy. 

Richard McGregor sends us this interesting note: 
June 8, while returning home at midnight, in the 
outskirts of Denver, Colorado, I was surprised to 
hear a Lark Bunting (Calamospiza melanocorys) 
sing. It wasthe beautiful soaring song, so familiar 
in May and June, at which time the females are 
nesting. The only other bird I ever heard talk 
in his sleep was a Western Meadowlark. It was 
in one of the little valleys of Estes Park, Colorado. 
The evenings were wonderfully clear, last summer, 
although moonless, and the simple song, at half 
past nine, was the confiding good-night of Nature’s 
child. 

Says a despatch from Los Angeles: Bert Barnes 
isa lineman in the employ;of the Sunset Tele- 
phone Company. He was sent the other day to 
the San Fernando Valley to make some repairs. 
He had climbed to the top of a telegraph pole, and, 
finishing the repairing, he started to descend, 
when he heard a scream of unusual harshness, 
shrill and deafening. ooking around Mr. Barnes 
was startled to see an Eagle of immense size 
swooping down toward him. Dropping every- 
thing but a hammer he prepared fora fight. The 
Eagle darted upon him and struck at him fiercely 
with talons and beak, the lineman wielding his 
hammer with such effect as to finally drive the in 
furiated bird away, leaving him bleeding from the 
claw wounds and almost exhausted. Barnes was 
preparing to descend from his aerial battle-ground 
when the shadow of the bird fell upon him again, 
and looking up he saw the creature swooping 
down for a second attack. A blow from the ham- 
mer stunned it and it fell to the ground, where it 
was securely bound before it recovered. He 
brought it to this city. Fortunately Barnes’ eyes 
escaped injury, but his face aud shoulders bear 
evidence of the ferocity of the bird. 
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WEST COAST NOTES. 


Brandt’s and Baird’s Cormorants, and also the 
rallone Cormorant, are reported as nesting on 


\ islets near Monterey. 


. Barlow of Santa Clara is a ‘‘camera fiend,’ to 
his own expression, in the line of reproducing 
nes in bird life, and is unusually successful. 


u 


Ir. C. A. Keeler has written a reply seriatim to 
Mr. J. A. Allen’s criticisms in the Awk on his 
recent work ‘“he Evolution of Colors in Birds.” 


W. O, Emerson of Haywards, besides being an ar- 
tist is alsoan amateur photographer, and hasa large 
and interesting collection of photographs, nests, 
eggs and birds, from life. 


From reports of collectors, Golden Eagle’s nests 
are quite numerous in Santa Clara county, Cal. 
Some are in oak trees, where the oologist might 
least expect to find them, and within five miles of 
San Jose. 


Mr. T. S. Palmer, formerly of Berkeley, Cal., is 
filling an important position in Washington as 
assistaut in charge of the Division of Ornithology 
and Mammalogy, during the absence in the field 
of Dr. C. Harte Merriam. 


Hundreds of Cormorants are said to nest (or at 
least nested a few years ago) in trees on the banks 
of “Shag Slough,” which is on the Sacramento 
River above Rio Vista. It is stated by hunters 
that the banks of the trees are so whitened by 
guano that they can be seen for a great distance, 
while the stench arising from the vicinity of the 
nests is overpowering. 


Richard C. McGregor, who spent some time 
collecting in California, a few years ago, has lately 
removed from Denver to Palo Alto, Cal. He will 
pursue his studies at the Stanford University. Mr. 
McGregor’s large collection of bird skins are 
stored at the California Academy of Sciences and 
he is now going over them to see if they have 
escaped the deadly dermestes. 
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SEND ’EM ALONG! 


Do vou KNOw that hundreds of good collectors 


im the West and thousands in the East, North and — 


South would like to read an exchange notice from 
you in the NipioLocist? We circulate in the 
West at least ten days ahead of any other paper, and 
throughout America WE ARE READ with undi- 
minished interest. Our charges for insertion are 
25 cents for twenty-five words—one cent for each 
extra word. Advertisements inserted in this column’ 
for 15 cents per line (set in brevier). 
welcome. Putin your notice of ‘‘Wauts’’ or “Bx- 
change” or “For Sale” and watch results. 
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NESTING OF THE FLAMINGO. 


BY DR. R. W. SHUFELDT 


Perhaps one of the most interesting 
specimens of a pair of mounted birds and 
their nests, which the U. S. National 
Museum of Washington, D. C., sent to the 
World’s Columbian Exhibit at Chicago, 
were the Flamingoes. It is represented by 
a male and female of the American species, 
Phenicoptems ruber, and two of the nests 
restored in papier mache after the idea of 
Mr. Robert Ridgway, the curator of orni- 
thology of that institution. The birds are 
truly magnificent specimens in full spring 
plumage ; the male bird is standing up in 
a very natural attitude and engaged in 
preening himself, while the female is sitting 
on the top of one of the nests with her legs 
drawn up under her, so that her body rests 
upon the upper part of them and her feet. 
Protruding out behind we observe the re- 
mains of the long limbs. I have had a 
photograph of this group made and present 
it here as an illustration to this article, 
feeling assured that it will prove of interest 
to my colleagues in avian nidiology. 

There still exists in the minds of the best 
authorities on oology a difference of opinion 
as to the nesting habits of the Flamingo, 
as well as the number of eggs it regularly 
lays to the clutch. Many have published 
the statement that when the female sits 
upon her eggs on the nest, she allows her 
legs to hang down at full length over the 
side of the structure. A figure illustrating 
this attitude is given in the revised edition 
of Dr. Coues’s ‘‘Key’’ to North American 
Birds on page 678. Others contend that 
she never does this, but draws them up 
beneath her as shown in my illustration 
here. As will also be seen from the figure, 
Mr. Ridgway and others believe they con- 
struct a mound-like hillock, concaved on 
top, for a nest—and others dispute this 
view. A few years ago there was a gentle- 
man contributed an article to the Proceed- 
ings of the Zoological Society of London, 
wherein he gave an account of one of the 
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breeding stations of these birds on the 
Bahama Banks, which he had visited, and 
he says they make a /a¢ nest on the ground, 
more or less near the water’s edge, and sit 
upon it as shown in the accompanying 
figure. His name and the exact title of 
his article has slipped my mind just at this 
moment, but any one can find it in the P. 
Z.S. for 1880. 

Considerable difference of opinion exists, 
too, as to the number of eggs laid by 
Flamingoes. For instance, Mr. Alfred 
Newton, F. R.S., in the first part of his 
Dictionary of Birds (just published) has 
said : 

‘‘Dampier asserts as of his own observa- 
tion, near Querisao (z. e. Curacao), prior 
to 1683, that the hen stands upon them 
(her legs) while performing that duty 
which in other birds is rightly called ‘“‘sit- 
ting,’’ and the statement being confirmed 
by other writers, remained unquestioned 
for a century and a half. Cresponin 1844 
(Fauna Merid, ii., p. 59) was one of the 
first to raise a doubt on the subject, though 
he had before (Ornithol. du Gard, p. 397) 
accepted what was and still is the prevalent 
belief in Southern France (J/dzs, 1870, p. 
441); but he now went so far as to declare 
that Flamingoes did not build a nest at all, 
and only laid their eggs ona slight eleva- 
tion so as to be out of the water, sitting 
upon them with their legs doubled under 
the belly. Part of this assertion was — 
proved to be false by Lord Lilford (Proc. 
Zool. Soc., 1880, pp. 446-450), who obtained 
from Andalusia one of the mud-built nests 
(just as they were described by Dampier) 
and gave it to the British Museum, where 
it may be seen; but he was unable to offer 
personal evidence as to the position of the 
bird during incubation, though he doubted - 
the probability of its being with the legs 
‘stretched out behind,’’ as had in the 
meanwhile been stated (/ézs. 1871, p. 394). 
Of late the old story has been absolutely 
contradicted both in regard to the mediter- 
ranean species and that of North America. 
Mr. Abel Chapman described and figured 


(Op. Cit., 1884, p. 88, pl. 4) a breeding 
place of the former seen by him in- Andal- 
usia, and then Sir Henry Blake gave an 
account (Op. Czt., 1888, pp. 151, 152) of a 
visit paid by him to one of the latter on 
Abaco in the Bahamas. Both of these 
observers knew of the prevalent belief, 
and seemed io have expected to find it 
borne out; but one of them writes of the 
birds as sitting on the nests with their 
“long, red legs doubled under the body,”’ 
while the other states that ‘‘in every in- 
stance the legs were folded under the bird 
in the usual manner.’’ Most of the nests 
seen by Mr. Chapman, and all apparently 
that Sir Henry saw, were on mud—and, in 
the latter case, they were only eight inches 
high, so that it would be impossible for the 
birds to sit on them in the way described. 
Moreover, none of Mr. Chapman’s con- 
tained eggs, and therefore he did not see 
a birdactually incubating. ‘‘The question 
cannot be regarded as settled, and further 
observation must be awaited” (pp. 255. 
256). Mr. Newton’s account of the Flam- 
ingo from the ‘‘ Dictionary ’’ I have just 
quoted is one of the best and most succinct 
that I have ever read. 
bered that Maynard described (Vat. i 
Florida, 1884, No. 1) a breeding-place of 
the Flamingoes in the Bahamas ‘‘ where 
among hundreds of sitting birds none had 
its legs hanging down.’’ 

Dampier asserts, ‘‘They never lay more 
than two eggs and seldom fewer’’ (ew 
: Voyage Round the World, ed. 2, corrected 
ieegi., Loudon; 1699).  Coues states 
pees 27° (Key, rev. ed} p. 679), and 
Ridgway does not venture to enlighten us 
on the point in his ‘‘Manual’’ (p. 121). 
R. Bowdler Sharpe says they lay one egg 
only (Class. Bird, Budapest, 1891, p. 76), 
and others differ to a greater extent. 

It would seem that there is room for 
some enterprising nidiologist to settle this 
question for us. 


ee O_O 
The NiprotocistT already goes to in- 
terested subscribers in twenty-eight states 
and territories. 


It will be remem-~ 
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A RED-LETTER COLLECTING TRIP. 


BY SCOLOPAX. 


(Continued from Page 25.) 

Going towards shore to round a deep 
bayou projecting well in from the lake, I 
secured a well marked set of nine eggs of 
the Virginia Rail. This species builds its 
nest on the ground almost invariably, and 
therefore in higher situations than those 
selected by the Sora, although I have found 
the nests of the two removed by but a few 
yards. Nine eggs is the largest number I 
have taken from a Virginia’s nest, while 
the Sora frequently lays eleven and some- 
times more. 

Before reaching the end of the lake I 
flushed a Least Bittern froma nest con- 
taining two eggs, which I did not take, as 
we had agreed to collect no incomplete sets: 
I also found two Gallinule’s nests ready 
for the eggs, the old bird swimming about 
me while I inspected one, in a manner 
much unlike the usual custom. It is gen- 
erally very difficult to see the old Galli- 
nule, even for a moment, during the 
nesting season. 

The yells and loud demonstrations of my 
two companions led me to expect much 
from their search, and I was not dis- 
appointed. when I reached our rendezvous 
to find that they had taken several sets of 
the two species of Rails, a fine set of six 
Least Bittern and a set of nine eggs of the 
Florida Gallinule. Jim was nearly wild 
from our success and when he found two 
sets of spotted Sandpiper’s eggs, each with 
four fresh eggs, and not over twenty yards 
apart, his appetite fer dinner was totally 
gone. We sent him for fresh water to the 
nearest farm house, and while he was gone 
Ben located a Killdeer’s nest in a cornfield 
and discovered a Blue-gray Gnatcatcher’s 
fairy habitation in a white oak near which 
we were sitting, and which we resolved to 
make Jim re-discover and climb for after 
lunch. 

Dinner over, or lunch, as we may call it, 
though we ate enough for several meals, 
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we spent a couple of hours in blowing our 
eges, so that they could be packed ina 
smaller space. We always prefer this 
method and for that purpose, when ona 
two days trip, or longer, generally carry a 
full set of oological instruments. Starting 
on at about 2 P. M. we crossed a field, tak- 
ing a handsome set of five fresh Meadow 
Lark’s from a covered nest. Skirting 
Humphrey’s lake without incident, we 
quickly reach Miller’s marsh on the west 
side of Gull lake, about four miles from the 
lower end. On reaching the edge of the 
marshy tract, where could be heard the 
notes of the Long-billed Marsh Wren all 
about us, and the clatter of the Rails and 
Gallinules, Jim was nearly wild, and when 
he had shed his unnecessary clothing and 
was quickly among the Wren’s. nests, 
which wis a new experience to him, he 
was clean daft with the pleasing novelty of 
the thing. The fact is, Jim had learned 
something from us. He , acknowledged 
that he had often visited spots similar to 
this and had never thought of wading about 
after nests. Wetold him that there were 
thousands of collectors who had failed as 
well as he because they did not know how 
to make the most of collecting advantages. 

If one thinks to secure the nests of the 
Loug-billed Marsh Wren without getting 
wet and muddy he is mistaken. He may as 
well stay at home and buy the eggs of this 
speci-s and as well the eggs of most all 
marsh birds. The locations chosen by the 
Long-bill are such as prevent the employ- 


inent of a boat by the collector, as the 
growth of the coarse marsh grass and 


sedges is too dense to admit of the manage- 
ment of a boat by the collector in these 
chosen haunts. ‘The pleasures of collecting 
in a situation of this kind are very great, 
notwithstanding the apparent discomfort at- 
tendant upon encountering the mud and 
water, and with the danger of going in 
over your head in the mire. Each step 
takes usin an unknown section, and often 
we plunge into a hole by slipping from a 
shaky tussock. But we have -constant 
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pleasing anticipations, and as we hear the 
Wrens chattering on every side, the Rails 
and Gallinules cackling among the rushes, 
or seea Bittern rise on tardy wing, we feel 
an exhilaration which could only come to 
enthusiastic oologists. 

In the course of three hours we had fully 
covered the ground, that is, the marsh, 
and secured a large number of eggs. I 
have collested at this point almost every 


spring, but this was the grand success of | 


all. At one time Ben came in bearing two 


nests of the Gallinule, one containing eight — 


and the other nine eggs. We secured four 
full sets of Least Bitterns, while any quan- 
tity of Long-bill Marsh Wren’s and Caro- 
lina Rails were taken, and I found a set of 


eleven Mallard’s eggs from a hollow stub, - 


ten feet up at the edge of the lake This is 
an unsually late date for a Duck nest, and 
undoubtedly the pair were belated. 

A set of Maryland Yellow-throats, two 
sets of Blue-gray Gnatcatchers, and some 
Grosbeaks and others of the more common 
species, completed our work for the day. 
We camped in a dense piece of woods, 
about fourteen miles from home, building a 


-huge log fire for comfort and to dry our 


damp clothes. 

By nine o’clock we had blown all our 
eggs, fully completed our field notes and 
finished our supper. Having plenty of dry 


wood on the fire we turned in so as to get 


an early start on the morrow. 

Bright and early we were on our way to- 
wards some ponds where the Grebes were 
known to nest each year. We were some- 
what stiff from the exposure and Ben’s coat 
was found to have a large hole burned in 
the back. But we started on our way, 
quickly loosening our stiff joints, while Ben 
looped up his coat with a piece of string, 
and all was lovely. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


2 


Among odd situations for Owl's eggs I 
have found Barn Owl’s eggs, also those of 
the California Screech Owl, on and between 
bales of hay in the warehouses at Newark, 
California. Dy As 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE CALIFOR- 
NIA BROWN PELICAN. 

The California Brown Pelican, on account 
of its large size and singular bill, with its 
immense pouch beneath (for the accom- 
modation of salt provisions) is one of the 
most striking objects of the sea-shore all 
alone the coast during the fall and winter. 
At Monterey Bay, where I have observed 
them most, they are very unsuspecting, 
cruizing along the rock-girt shore in con- 
siderable numbers. 

Many are seen in flocks, with lonely 
stragglers here and there, while others 
seem to be still pursuing their adventures 
in pairs. When flying in company, they 
commonly play at ‘‘follow the leader,’’ each 
succeeding Pelican following closely in the 
line of flight, so that when their captain 
flies higher or lower the line of big soldiers 
describes a graceful curve. 

These curious ‘troopers of the raging 
main’’ are great fishers. A thoughtful 
looking Pelican comes flapping along, per- 
haps about fifteen feet above the water, 
and when there is a good fish near the 
surface you. see him pause uncertainly in 
the air and point his long, spear-like bill 
down to the almost perpendicular, and in a 
second his wings slant back, and down he 
goes with a rush, sending the spray in 
every direction and stunning his finny 
quarry before it has time to wink. The 
great splash hides the fisher entirely from 
view, and as he re-appears he is observed 
gulping the big mouthful into his conveni- 
‘ent pouch. All this occupies but a brief 
space of time, and with a lumberly struggle 
of wings, touching the waves with his feet 
for a short distance, he is off, carrying an 
important air, as though he had remarkably 
pressing business in hand. Occasionally 
the Pelican rests on the water awhile after 
the capture, looking very sedate and pen- 
sive, with his great bill dropped down closely 
to his breast. Sometimes the fish is found 
to be so large that the bird is compelled to 
go through a ludicrous struggle before he 


can dispose of it, and trying to rise from 
the water he seems to exert himself pain- 
fully. 

When on the outlook for fish the Pelicans 
are usually soaring, and with their great 
bills inclined downward at a sharp angle, 
their vigilant eyes apparently scanning tbe 
water’s uttermost depths. 

On some occasions I have noticed their 
operations marked by a thoughtful discrim- 
ination, suggesting the intelligence of 
superior fishermen. In the cove opposite 
Pacific Grove Retreat, formed by a point of 
rock, where I often sat to watch the bird 
travelers about the bay, two Pelicans used 
to come a-fishing, and they met with great 
success. They would make broad circles 
of observation, but always returned to the 
one spot, as if they knew perfectly well 
that at that stage of the tide the fishing 
ground was there and nowhere else. 

The Gulls are always ready to help dis- 
pose of any bird’s dinner, and I have often 
seen one try to steal from a Pelican. It is 
very probable that the big bird's ample 
pouch baffles them ‘every time. 

3 ER DAVUOR: 


DOMESTICATING WILD DUCKS AND 
GEESE. 


Dr. R. F. Miller has succeeded, on his: 
ranch in Solano county, California, in 
hatching out Mallard Duck’s eggs, the 
young growing to maturity. They asso- 
ciated with the tame Ducks for several 
years, without attempting to leave, although 
their wings were unclipped, and they would 
fly from one part of the yard to another. 

Teal Ducks were also raised among the 
poultry from young taken from their nests 
in the tules. 

The Doctor relates an odd experience 
with a wild Goose which had been “‘winged”’ 
It soon got domesticated, 
In time it could fly 


and kept alive. 
and was quite a pet. 
quite well. 

One day in the spring it disappeared. It 
was marked on one leg, but no one expect- 
ed to ever see it again. 
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In the following fall, when the flocks of 
Geese began to arrive, the identical pet 
Goose one day came to the ranch and 
wanted to be fed as usual. It had remem- 
bered the place all the time it had been in 
its northern home. It stayed at the ranch 
some months, when it disappeared with 
the flocks and was seen no more. 
e+ 


NESTING OF THE MALLARD DUCK. 


——-— 


BY C. BARLOW. 


As nearly every one knows, the Mallard 
is a cousin of our common domestic Duck 
in a wild state, and it is one of the most 
abundant species in 
California. I have 
never had the oppor- 
tunity to observe their 
habits,and will simply 
relate my experience 
as to their nesting. 

On May 1 of this 
year, having the after- 
noon to myself, I de- 
cided to visit a small 
marsh near this city 
in quest of water- 
birds’ eggs in general. 
I accordingly arrayed 
myself in a suitable 
costume, packed up 
my camera (which I 
find indispensable on 
such a trip), and, tak- 
ing a large basket 
filled with cotton, I 
mounted my wheel and was off. After a 
warm ride I reached a long lane which led 
to the marsh. 

The road was wide enough for one wag- 
on with perhaps a foot or two to spare, 
with a ditch on either side, and when half 
way down it I met a funeral procession 
fully half a mile in length. Arrayed as I 
was, with the basket on my back and the 
camera suspended on one handle, I had to 
run the gauntlet on a narrow strip of road. 

Arriving at the marsh, which was simply 
a number of fields covered with water, out 
of which tules, marsh grass and clover had 
grown, I was confronted on all sides with 
signs such as ‘‘T’respassers will be Prose- 
cuted,” ‘‘Keep Out,’’ ete., but I made bold 
to enter one field which had a promising 
look. I waded about for some time, but 
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the network of tracks told of the success of 
some former collector, and, with the ex- 
ception of a few Coots, Yellow-headed and 
Bicolored Blackbirds, no water birds were 
seen. 

In returning to the road, I took a new 
course through a field of marsh grass and 
clover where the water had dried up, leav- 
ing the ground but slightly damp. Sud- 
denly a Duck arose from a patch of clover 
with a solitary ‘‘quack,’’ and flew wildly 
away. By the size of the bird, the pre- 
dominating white and bright green mark- 
ings, I identified it as a Mallard. About 
three feet ahead I found the nest, which 
was some eighteen inches in diameter. A 
handsome set of eleven eggs lay nicely 
arranged in it, and I at once made the 
photograph which ac- 
companies this article. 

The nest was lined 
with down and feath- 
ers from the adult 
bird, and was com- 
posed of grasses inter- 
woven with the clover 
and marsh grass. The 
eggs were a_ light 
olive, slightly stained 
by the damp grass on 
which they had lain. 
Ten of the eggs were 
almost of the same 
size, while the elev- 
enth was a third 
smaller, and would 
hardly be taken as be- 
longing to the same 
set. As the set is at 
present in Chicago, 
forming a part of the exhibit there, I am 
unable to give the dimensions. 

During my stay in the field the bird did 
not appear, but doubtless returned later, to 
find her treasures gone. On the 5th of May 
a friend and I again visited the marsh to 
endeavor to collect another set, We dragged 
the grass with a long rope, but to no avail. 
The Mallard was the most numerous Duck 
about the marshes both before and after the 
taking of my set, but not another nest was 
discovered during the season, It may be 
that they only west here occasionally. I 
value the set chiefly because of the number 
of eggs it contains. 

In this same marsh Coots, Pied-billed 
Grebes, Florida Gallinules, Blackbirds and 
Rail breed in numbers.’ 


San Jose, Cal. 
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NESTING OF THE PAINTED BUNTING 


This beautiful member of our /vingzllidae 
atrives in this locality from its winter home 
in Tropical America in the early part of 
April. About this time the males may 
be seen flitting around among the small 
groves and orchards, but the female, being 
- such an insignificant creature when com- 
pared to her mate, is not usually noticed as 
soon, except by a keen observer. 

The adult male is certainly handsome. 
His head and shoulders are of a deep blue 


uniform plain olive-green in color. 

The majority of the birds commence nest 
building about the first week in May, and 
two broods are reared in a season. ‘The 
present, year I found several sets of the 
first brood, in which incubation had com- 
menced, on the 12th of May; while of the 
second, fresh and slightly incubated sets 
were found from June 25 to about the 
20th of July. 

As regards choosing a nesting site, the 
““Mexican Canary ’’ (as they are locally 
known) seems to have no special choice, 
as I have found nests in small bushes only 
about a foot above the ground, and again 
in rather tall trees. Among those exam- 


ined this year, a number were built in 
osage orange hedges, several in oak and 
fruit trees, small bushes and shrubs, and a 
single one was found situated in a small 
green vine which hung from a willow on 
the river bank. A number were well con- 
cealed, and would not in all probability 
have been found had not the birds left the 
nests on my approach. Three contained 
eggs of the Cowbird, but had been de- 
serted. 

The nests are built by the combined 
efforts of the male and female, and as they 


color, his are usually 
back and handsome 
the upper little struc- 
‘part of the tures they 
tail are of deserve 
several special no- 
shades of tice. 
green; the Several 
tail under- selected 
neath is specimens 
yellowish are now be- 
green and ‘Lore me. 
the breast Outwardly 
and throat they are 
are bright composed 
vermilion of tissue 
red; the bill paper,rags, 
is black. withered 
The fe- leaves and 
a YOUNG MALLARDS. i RoR 


plants, and leaves and stems ; inwardly of 
fine fibrous rootlets. The latter almost 
entirely forms the lining of some speci- 
mens, while others are neatly lined with 
dark horse hair. They are substantially 
made and rather well cupped. 

The full complement of eggs laid is 
usually four or five, although I have found 
several incubated sets of three during the 
past two seasons. In color they vary 
from pearly white to dull bluish, and are 
more or less thickly covered with reddish 
spots. On several specimens in my col- 
lection the markings are mostly congre- 
gated at the larger end, while on others 
they are more evenly distributed. Average 
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size, 
When disturbed from the nest, the female 
usually noiselessly flies away, but should 


-79 x .60, 


the male be in the vicinity he is likely to 
give you a piece of his mind, in the form of 
a portion of his song uttered in a sharp, 
scolding, jerky manner, though he gener- 
ally keeps himself well concealed. 

Their song is rather pleasing, and at 
times of the 
chatter of a Wren and the notes of Bell’s 


reminds one of a mixture 
Vireo, though uttered ina much sweeter 
tone. 

When first hatched, the young Buntings 
resemble their mother, as they are all olive- 
green in color. The young males do not 
obtain their full plumage until the third 
year, and when shedding their first coat for 
the last time, they present a most miser- 
able appearance. A bird now in my pos- 
session is undergoing this change, anda 
more wretched looking creature I have 
never seen. 

He has one broken feather as an apology 
for a tail, and his back and breast area 
mixture of olive-green and his new colors. 
When first captured they are very timid 
and may not sing for months, but finally 
they become reconciled to,their narrow 
homes and seem as contented as Canaries. 


J. K. STRECKER, JR. 
Waco, Texas. 
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ODD SITUATIONS FOR NESTS. 


BY DIDYMUS. 


One Robin’s nest was situated in a corn- 
crib, another on a girth in a barn; one nest 
on the top of a stump two feet above the 
water of a mill-pond, and twenty feet or 
more from shore. Several Robins’ nests 
have been found in hollows of stubs and 
stumps, and one in a freight-car; still an- 
other in a chimney. Several have been 
found on the ground, and one on old corn- 
stalks. 

A Chipping Sparrow’s nest was taken 
from the side of a large straw-stack, and 
this season I found another nest in an 
equally peculiar situation. It was perhaps 


built by the same pair of birds, as it was 
only a few rods from the old straw-stack. 
It was placed in the upper working gear 
of a self-binder, housed in a tool-shed on 
the farm. It contained four eggs. 

One Chickadee’s nest, with eggs, was 


placed in an out-house nearly in the center 


of a populous village. A Great-crested 
Flycatcher built a nest in the hollow end 
of a rail’ lying on the fence, and a King- 
bird occupied a nest and laid eggs in a cav- 
ity in a stump only three feet from the 
ground. A curious place for a Pewee’s 
nest was on the roots of an overturned 
tree, Of course such situations were com- 
mon in early days, but the birds now pre- 
fer buildings and bridges. 

A Partridge’s (d0vasa) nest was raised a 
foot or more on a stump, while a Mourning 
Dove chose some roots beneath the margin 
of a gravel bank. My much-lamented 
friend, Dr. H. A. Atkins, found a Sand- 
hill Crane’s nest on a board support for hay 
in the marsh. The only Mallard’s nest I 
ever found was in an excavation in the top 
of a stub, a rod or more out in the water, 
and in just the spot which would be our 
selection for a Wood Duck. 

Chimney Swifts not rarely build inside 
of barns, and sometimes in hollow trees, as 
before the advent of white men in America. 
A Song Sparrow’s nest fifteen feet up, and 
a Dick-sissle’s structure even more, are 
instances of how generally low buiiders, 
will take a rise. Another ground bird, the 
Spotted Sandpiper, distinguished itself by 
building on a log. 


In a suitable spot for Red-wing Black-— 


birds, where there was not an abundance 
of rushes, the birds built in a lot of cut 
brush and seemed contented. In new lands 
the Bronzed Grackles adopt hollows in dead 
trees as nesting situations, and I have found 
dozens of sets of eggs in bare hollows, and 


not a nest built in crotches anywhere 


around. 

A Grass Finch built its nest a foot from 
the ground and interwove the edges with 
the stalks of some vigorous red clover. I 
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have known of a Barn Swallow’s building 
under the eaves, but I have yet to find an 
instance of an Eave Swallow going inside 
of a barn or other building. There is no 


kind of cavity in which the House Wren, 


Martin and Bluebird may not build. 

I have said nothing about the Hawks and 
Owls, because their ways vary but slightly 
in this section; a few breed in hollows of 
trees, or nest in forks, indiscriminately. 

Michigan, June, 1893. 
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DR. MORRIS GIBBS. 


We take pleasure in presenting to the 
meawers  o1 the 
NrplLOROGIS T, 


A COMBAT BETWEEN QUAIL. 


One morning last July, while taking a 
stroll through the woods in quest of ‘“‘news 
from the feathered tribe,’’ I sat down to 
rest under the shade of a gigantic live oak. 
Suddenly I was startled by arustling armong 
the wild blackberry vines which grew round 
about in profusion, and cautiously advanc- 
ing to ascertain the cause of the disturb- 
ance, I beheld a pair of Quail, not twenty 
feet distant, so intent upon their battle with 
each other that they paid no attention to 
me, evenif they were aware of my presence. 
Both were male birds; one, a native of the 
Golden State (a 
California Valley 


a Half-tone’’ por- 
trait of Dr. Morris 
Gibbs, whose writ- 
mos, over the 
pseudonym ‘‘Scol- 
opax,’’ and many 
others, have given 
him a wide repu- 
tation among na- 
turalists. 

The Doctor has 
meyer before 
shown his face to 
ornithologists on 
the page of any 
journal, and they 
will doubtless be 
pleased to see the 


excellent picture 
here given. 
Morris Gibbs, 


iM Dy, was born 
in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. His 
writings, which 
have appeared in 
fifty papers, and 


under nearly as 
many xzoms de 
plume, for many 
years past, are 


well known to readers of magazines on 
natural history, science, hunting, fishing 
and outing. His specialties are in birds, 
reptiles and fishes, and his best and most 
agreeable work is among the birds, to which 
he is attached purely by a love of the pur- 
suit. Dr. Gibbs is connected with the 
American Angler of New York as Natural 
History Editor, and is a paid correspondent 
to many other papers. His home is at 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


DR. MORRIS GIBBS. 


Quail), the other, 
the Scaled Quail, 
a native of the 
arid regions of 
New Mexico and 
Arizona,being one 
of the many thous- 
ands of his species 
that were shipped 
into our State 
alive. There was 
no fake about this 
fight and no ref 
eree nor spectators 
except myself and 
the mate of the 
California bird 
with her brood ot 
young. 

The fight was 
sharp, short and 
decisive; their ac- 
tivity and agility 
were remarkable. 
Their’ style! got 
fighting was at 
times quite similar 
to that of a couple 
of roosters at close 
range, while again 
they would part 
for several feet and charge at each other, 
but the object of attack would escape the 
charge by dodging out of range just in 
time. 

Finally the California bird ‘‘threw up 
the sponge,’’ but the stranger kept admin- 
istering blows after the fight had been de- 
cided in his favor, so I thought it would 
be unpatriotic to allow my own bird to be 
punched after he had called ‘‘enough”’ and 
walked so near to them that they separated. 
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The California bird slunk away among 
the brambles with his family, and the 
foreigner flew up on a low limb and pro- 
claimed his victory by short, shart chirps, 
very unlike the notes of our Quail; it 
sounded like the twang of a resinous string. 
He was either so tame or puffed up with 
pride that he refused to move away until I 
had approached within ten feet of him. I 
have had some of these birds in captivity 
and have found them most restless and 
excitable, while in freedom they appear 


much tamer than our Quail. 
Alameda, Cal. D. A. COHEN. 
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GRINNELL’S WATER THRUSH. 


BY WM. IL. KELLS. 


This species—so called from the person 
who first brought to the notice of ornithol- 
ogists the fact that it made its haunts and 
home in the wild mountain glens and deep 
woods of the Pacific coast—differs but little, 
either in form, plumage, or general habits, 
from the other species of this genus found 
in the more eastern parts of the North 
American continent. In the deep, wild 
woods and mountain dells of British Col- 
umbia, it may be a more common summer 
resident than is now supposed; for from 
the almost impenetrable nature of the for- 
ests of this region, the timid and retiring 
disposition of the bird itself, and the fact 
that so few have as yet given any attention 
to the avifauna of this land of extreme con- 
trasts, it has been but seldom noticed, and 
that in a few isolated localities. 

And until more attention is given to 
identify each species of the woodland birds 
by their notes, especially their songs, rather 
than by an examination of specimens, 
many species which are actually common 
will escape the notice of even expert or- 
nithologists; and this, I believe, is the case 
with //izs species, judging by my experience 
with the Water Wagtail of Ontario, and 
my knowledge of the abundant existence 
of such places in this land of the evening 
sunshine, as are similar to those that are 


the favorite haunts of its congener in the 
regions nearer to the morning dawn. 

One day—it was the 12th of May—I 
found myseif in a somewhat romantic spot, 
and with open eyes and listening ears, 
viewing and noting the varied sights and 
sounds, the flora and avifauna, by which 
my surroundings were affected. My stand- 
point was a plank bridge of rather primi- — 
tive construction, spanning a narrow gully, 
in the bottom of which meandered a stream 
of water, whose murmurings, as it rippled 
over and among the stones, in its rapid 
descent from its source deep in the woods 
down towards the Fraser, could be heard 
to a considerable distance; though from 
beneath the dense foliage and overhanging 
branches, whence it came and departed, the 
stream itself was visible but a few rods from 
either end of the bridge. 

The surrounding forest, except where 
the roadway was forced through it, was 
still in its primitive and unbroken wildness, 
and now in full leaf, intermingled in its 
lower parts the flowers of the dogwood and 
other blossoming plants. But little evi- 
dence of faunian life, except that presented 
by the avifaunian tribes, was observed. 
Occasionally the prolonged cherr of a species 
of squirrel fell upon the ear, or the aimless 
flutterings of a gaudy butterfly impressed 
the eye; but bird life was tolerably abun- 
dant, as was evident from their varied 
notes, though few of their forms came in 
sight. ‘wo species of Nuthatches affected 
the vicinity; the Slender-billed variety was 
here the most abundant, but from neither 
its notes, its form, nor its plumage could 
it, at a short distance, be distinguished 
from its cousin, the White-breasted Nut- 
hatch of Ontario. 

High up in the firtops screamed the Jays, 
and rollicked the Red-shafted Flickers and 
Pileated Woodpeckers. Specimens of the 
Hairy, and what I took to be Harris’ Wood- 
pecker, were also noted. Wafted on the 
genial air came from a lower standpoint the 
plaintive melody of the Western Tanager 
and a species of Grosbeak, while lower 
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down, gleaning among the expanded leaves 
and beauteous blossoms, were indicated by 
their notes the presence of various War- 
blers. In the woods—some distance be- 
hind—I had ceased to hear the Winter 
Wrens, but a Parkamanii twittered near 
by, and at various elevations the Red-eyed 
Vireo repeated its oft-told tale, as in the 
woods of Ontario. At intervals, from some 
indeterminable point of the compass came 
a tremulous sound as of distant thunder, 
which I knew was the drumming of the 
Grouse. Apparently along the margin of 
the ravine, and at a low elevation, could be 
heard the continuous ‘‘cooing’’ of a Band- 
tailed Pigeon, murmuring to his mate his 
unvaried notes of love and devotion. Still 
nearer and apparently over the bed of the 
streamlet, amid the deep concealment of the 
lower branches, came the rather plaintive 
song-notes of a bird, which for a time en- 
gaged my attention as the songs of the 
Winter Wrens had done in the woods be- 
hind me, and served to bring back my 
wandering thoughts to many a spring-day 
ramble in the distant woods of Ontario; 
but a glance at my surroundings dispelled 
the illusion, and told me I was ina strange 
country and far from home. ‘Those notes 
were those of a Water Thrush, and as I 
afterwards learned that Grinnell’s was the 
only species of its genus to affect these re- 
gions, I put it down as the zofadbclis. In 
other places near the ‘“‘Port’’ I have reason 
to think that this species made its home; 
but amid the chorus of many other bird 
voices its notes were not distinguished, and 
at the time other matters engaged my atten- 
tion. ‘To the rambler in the Canadian wild 
woods in the summer season, whose senses 
of sight and sound are pleasingly affected 
by their avifaunian life, the habits, as well 
as the habitat of the Water Thrushes may 
soon become well known. Without a 
knowledge of these and its notes, however, 
he might wander for many days amid the 
surroundings of its nesting places and not 
have dreamed of its existence, and he might 
have lived for seasons near its haunts and 


not have gota glimpse of the bird itself. 
Its person is not large, and its plumage is 
not adorned with gaudy hues, yet it is not 
devoid of beauty. Its form is neat, and its 
movements ihe embodiment of activity; 
and though not specially wed, it is timid, 
and loves the deepest shelter and silence 
of the deepest swampy woods; so that few 
approach its haunts, and the presence of 
human kind is soon detected, and further 
concealment sought among the fallen tim- 
ber and tangling brushwood, always a prom- 
inent feature of the localities affected by 
them. Thus a person might be within a 
yard of its nest and ‘not flush the incuba- 
ting bird. 
Listowell, Ontario. 
(Concluded in next number.) 
e+ 


ALBINO WESTERN RED-TAIL. 


We need an oologist out here now to take 
in an untagged specimen of an oddly 
marked albino Hawk. While roaming 
over the scattered live oak hill, back of my 
home, last month, as interesting a case of 
albinism as ever came under my observa- 
tion went floating by, low enough for me 
to distinctly mark the odd white feathers 
scattered over this Hawk. | 


Four of the outer tail feathers were pure 
white; the second feathers of the outer 
primaries were white, also two of the 
secondary feathers. Several of the large 
coverts were noticed to be white as the bird 
turned to one side. The Hawk moved 
over the hill upon the appearance of an- 
other Hawk, not seeming to be in good 
standing from showing his white feathers. 

I have seen this same Red-tail three 
times in the past two months passing 
around the hill. No change has taken 
place in the color of any outer feathers, as 
far as I can note by a strong glass or other- 
wise. Orro EMERSON. 

Haywards, Cal. 


+>2@+ : 

ADVERTISERS are not slow to recognize the 
fact that the NIDIOLOGIST is a unique publication 
and has a wide reading. James P. Babbit of 
Taunton, Mass., writes: “©The advertisement 
paid me well, and I surely shall send another 
soon. I send exchange notice for next issue. I 
see no reason why in a short time the exchange 
column of the Nrproioctst should not be as large 
as that of any paper in the country.” 
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COOPER ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB. 


ON THE PILEOLATED AND YELLOW 


WARBLERS. ) 


(A PAPER 


The regular monthly meeting was held 
at College Park, October 7. After roll-call 
and reading of the minutes the programme 
was carried out. The study of the Warb- 
lers of California was begun, Mr. Barlow 
leading with a paper entitled ‘‘The Pileo- 
It was as 


lated and Yellow Warblers.’’ 


follows : 

‘In taking up the family of Warblers, or 
rather those which have been found breed- 
ing in this State, we begin the study of a 


very interesting family of birds. In fact 
we know comparatively little regarding 


their habits. We readily notice the Bit- 
tern in its home on the marshes, or the 
Hawk or any of the birds which make 
themselves conspicuous by their size, but 
as we wander through the woods and along 
the beautiful creeks we barely see the 
Warblers—those bits of bright yellow—as 
they dart about through the foliage. 

‘“The Yellow Warbler ( Dendro:ca aestiva ) 
is acommon breeder in Santa Clara county; 
the most plentiful of its family, and inhab- 
its the creek bottoms usually, though nests 
are frequently built in trees surrounding 
houses. Doubtless they prefer the creeks 
because of the abundance of foliage, which 
means a plentitude of insect life, upon 
which they feed. The Guadalupe creek, 
near San Jose; affords an excellent nesting 
,place for the Yellow Warbler. Dense 
growths of maple saplings, mixed with 
willow and elderberry bushes, form an ideal 
home for these birds. The Yellow Warbler 
was abundant this year and I secured a 
number of sets. Two of these are now 
before me. One nest is completely made, 
while the other is more loosely constructed. 
I have noticed that the same material in 
general is used in constructing the nest. 
The outside is usually thistledown, a fine 
gray bark and plant fiber, giving the whole 
a light-gray color. ‘The lining is wool, 
mixed with feathers when they are at hand. 
Set No. 1 was taken April 5, 1893, the nest 
being placed 12 feet from the ground on a 
horizontal branch of an elder bush. Set 
No. 2 was collected May 18 from a crotch 
of a maple sapling 6 feet up. Four eggs 
constitute each set and both were fresh. 
The average height at whicha nest is placed 
is about 6 feet. Both of the sets present a 


decidedly greenish tinge, with varying 
shades of purple and brown spots wreathed 
about the larger end. The variations in 
marking are wide. The outside dimen- 
sions of nests of this Warbler will average 
3 inches across by 2™% in depth. ° 

‘“H. M. Hall of Riverside reports the 
Yellow Warbler asa rather rare resident 
there. One nest was found by him March 
16, 1892, containing four eggs, incubation 
begun. 

“Ralph Arnold of Pasadena states it is 
fairly common. 
20 feet up in a crotch of a sycamore, was 


advanced in incubation, while another col-— 


lected May 20, 1893, 6 feet up in a grape- 
vine, was begun. The nests were both 
comract, and constructed of the usual ma- 
terial. Hence it will be seen that the nest- 
ing season ranges from April 1 to the latter 
part of May. The plumage of this Warb- 
ler is a bright yellow in general, varying in 
intensity at different seasons of the year. 
‘The Pileolated Warbler (Sy/vanta pu- 
silla pileolata), though seen in considerable 
numbers, is regarded by our ornithologists 
as a rather rare bird. This is perhaps due 
to the nest being difficult io find. I have 
met the Pileolated Warbler frequently while 
collecting along creeks, first being made 
aware of its presence by a sharp chirp. I 
have searched diligently for its nest many 
times, but only once did I secure a set of 
eggs. April 20 of this year I was pushing 


‘my way through a growth of brush along 


a creek when I came upon a nest about 3% 
feet from the ground, placed upon a mass 
of drift material in the crotch of a dead 
limb. It was unfinished, and from its 
crudeness I took it to be a Spurred Tow- 
hee’s, or a Song Sparrow’s nest, but soon 
a Warbler appeared in the tree above me 
and I was satisfied it was the owner. A 
few days after I again paid it a visit, but 
could perceive no progress. On May 11 I 
went again, and the bird glided silently 
from the nest, but soon appeared again with 
a chirp, . The nege contained four eggs, 
badly incubated. They are of a creamy 
tinge, with a heavy wreath of fine reddish 
dots about the large end. ‘The eggs aver- 
age .69x.47 inches. The nest is made of 
grasses, fine leaves and material gathered 
from debris in the creek, while the lining 
is of fine white rootlets or grass which re- 
sembles horsehair. I was obliged to shoot 
the female bird. Incolor it is as follows: 
breast, bright yellow; back, dark greenish- 
gray with a trace of yeilow; rump, yellow; 


A set taken May-24, 1890, | 
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a lustrous black crown patch, anda small 
patch of yellow between the base of bill and 
the patch on the crown. Length, 4% inches. 

‘“‘Mr. Arnold describes four sets of eggs 
of the Pileolated Warbler collected by him; 
two sets of four and one of three collected 
May 21, 1892, and a set of three taken 
May 23, 1891, incubation’ varying from 
fresh to a few days along. ‘Three nests 
were taken from bunches of nettles, which 
appears to be a favorite nesting place, and 
the other set from a bunch of weeds. All 
were two feet or less from the ground, and 
composed precisely as described. 

‘‘Mr. Hall states that it is tolerably com- 
mon in summer and is known to breed about 
Riverside, though he has taken no nests. 
H.R. Taylor records a set of four eggs 
taken by A. M. Ingersoll at Alameda from 
a nest in a bunch of ferns. Mr. Tay- 
lor took a set of five eggs this year near 
Sargents. The Pileolated Warbler is the 
Western representative of Wilson’s Warb- 
ler. Everything considered, the Yellow and 


Pileolated Warblers can be said to be gen- 


erally distributed throughout California.’’ 


_ Mr. Osgood next read a paper on ‘‘Col- 
lecting in a California Marsh,’’ dealing with 
the numerous birds that make marsh col- 
lecting so pleasurable. F. A. Schneider 
and H. R. Painton each related their ex- 
periences with the Slender-billed Nuthatch. 
Both stated that they had never found pitch 
about the nesting cavities, a peculiarity 
commonly attributed to these birds. 

The Secretary exhibited a set of runt 
California Shrike’s eggs which Ralph Ar- 
nold had kindly sent for inspection. It is 
composed of two eggs and was collected 
May 13, from a nest of usual size and con- 
struction. The eggs are extremely small, 
but’ are well marked. They measure 
.57%.50 and .50x.41 inches. One will ap- 
preciate the small size upon comparing 
these measurements with those of average 
eggs of the Shrike. Mr. Arnold was tend- 
ered a vote of thanks. Mr. R. C. McGreg- 
or was present and responded toa call for 
a speech. He gave an entertaining talk of 
how ornithology was represented at the 
World’s Fair. 

The names of H. Hall, Ralph Arnold 
and R. C. McGregor were offered for mem- 


bership. ‘They were elected. The Club’s 
membership is now fifteen. 

Following is the programme for the meet- 
ing Saturday evening, November 4 (to be 
held at H. R. Painton’s residence at Col- 
lege Park): Lutescent Warbler, H. R. 
Painton; Black-throated Gray Warbler, 
Ralph Arnold; Western YVellowthroat, H. 
M. Hall; paper, ‘’The Gray-crowned Leu- 
costicte,’’? Cory Chamberlain; paper, Geo. 
Chamberlain; paper, ‘‘Rocky Mountain 
Screech Owl,’’ R.C. McGregor. All mem- 
bers will please send their observations as 
soon as possible on the Warblers under 
consideration. C. BARLOW, Secretary. 
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QUEER PLACES FOR QUAILS’ EGGS. 


The article by Mr. Cohen in the Septem- 
ber NiproLocisr on “‘Quail’s Eggs in a 
Turkey’s Nest,’’ called to my mind two 
peculiar instances of this kind which have 
come under my observation. On the 20th 
of May last, while collecting in the foot- 
hills east of San Jose, I flushed a female 
Towhee (probably /2pzlo. maculatus mega- 
Jonyx) from her nest on the ground, which 
I found to contain two young of the Towhee 
and one egg of the California Partridge. 
I took the egg and found it to be slightly 
addled and evidently infertile. 

This instance is not nearly so remarka- 
ble, however, as one noted by a friend of 
mine a few weeks later. He found a nest 
of the Russet-backed Thrush, which was 
situated ina tree nearly ten feet from the 
ground, and which contained three eggs of 
the Thrush and three of the California 
Quail, all of which were considerably in- 
cubated. ‘The Quail’s eggs were placed on 
top of the Thrush’s and nearly filled the nest. 

It does not seem incredible for a Quail to 
lay in a nest somewhat similar to its own, 
like a Turkey’s or even a Towhee’s, which, 
at least, is on the ground; but for it to leave 
the ground, its natural resting place, and 
lay its eggs in a cavity of a tree or in the 


nest of a small bird like a Thrush, ten feet 
from the ground, is indeed quite remark- 
able. WILFRED H. OsGoop. 
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to insure insertion in the following issue. 


THE photograph from which we made our illus- 
tration of young Mallards was secured through the 
kindness of Mr. Otto Emerson. It was taken in 
Dakota. 


AMONG valuable illustrations to appear in our 
next issue is a “half tone,’’ from an excellent 
photograph, of a nest of the Golden Eagle in 
Santa Clara County, California. 


Says a correspondent: ‘‘I am glad to see that 
you are to publish an engraving of Dr. Gibbs. It 
is a fine idea and I, for one, would like to see 
portraits of a number more of our prominent 
ornithologists. 


WE would like it understood that frauds are not 


in favor with us. Don’t attempt to work the 
“something for nothing’? scheme upon the 
NIDIOLOGIST, or any of our subscribers, or some- 
thing will drop, and drop hard. 


WE are anxious to receive articles or short notes 
on bird life from observers everywhere in 
America. Let us all have the benefit of your 
experience and study. We will reproduce sketches 
or photographs desirable for illustrations. 


A FEw people have the idea still in their heads 
that we are publishing a western magazine, in the 
restrictive sense. Don’t imagine it for an instant ! 
The NIDIoLoGIsr is the only paper of the kind 
published in all America, and there is abundant 
room for us. 


— 


SOME COMMENTS OF NATURALISTS 


The following letter, Reais the Curator of Birds 
at the Smithsonian Institution, and one of the 
greatest living authorities on American Ornithol- 
ogy, speaks well for this journal: 


“DEAR SIR: I inclose $1.00, for which please 
send me the Nip1oLocistT for one year. 
I like your magazine very much. The silane 
tious are particularly valuable, and I trust you 


may be able to continue them. With best wishes 


for your success, I am, yours truly, 
ROBERT RIDGWAY.” 


“The NIDIOLOGIST fills a long-felt want, and its 
true worth and enterprise are bound to be appre- 
ciated. WILFRED H. OsGoop.”’ 


“‘Inclosed please find $1.00, for which enter me 
as a subscriber to the NIDIOLOGIST. I am much 
pleased with the sample copy you sent me. 

Troup D. PERRY. 

“Savannah, Georgia.” 


“Have received two numbers of the new maga- 
zine and am very much pleased with it. 
EGBERT BAGG.” | 


“DEAR Mr. Taylor: The second number of 
the NIDIOLOGIST is at hand. I found it, like the 
first, absorbing. Attracted by the familiar names 
of the contributors, I read, with keen pleasure, 
the fresh, bright articles. The incidents enumer- 
ated gave pleasure; and the illustrations, delight. 
Iam sure this feature of your new venture will 
make it swim. 

“The best indorsement of your paper is a year’s 
subscription. Accordingly, I inclose $1.00=—which 
you may find of use. Very sincerely, 

: P. B. PEABODY. 

“Owatonna, Minn.” 


“The second issue of the NiproLocist has just 
come to hand, and with both it and the first issue 
I am well pleased, and wish it success and long 
continuance. Wo. LL. KELLS. 

“Tistowell, Ontario.’’ 


“Copies of your valuable magazine to hand. Am 
very much pleased with its appearance, and the 
articles were very interesting. 

“TInclosed find $1 for a year’s subscription. 

“Very respectfully, J. WARREN JACOBS. 

“Waynesburg, Penn.” 


‘“‘You say that youraim is to publish a first- 
class ornithological magazine; and you have cer- 
tainly succeeded, if you continue to do as well in 
the future as you have already done. 

Wm. C. AVERY, M.D. 

“‘“Greensboro, Alabama.”’ 


‘Having just returned from a nearly three 
years’ term of work on the State Geological Sur- 
vey, I have not kept up with ornithological litera- 
ture; but I hunted up your NIDIOLOGIST, and 
must candidly say that it is first class in every 
respect. PrOF. J, A. SINGLEY. 

“Giddings, Texas.’’ 


h 


‘The two numbers sent me of the NIDIOLOGIST 
I have found very interesting, and, to be taken as 
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a guarantee of what we may expect in the future, 

I think you will experience no difficulty in finding 

liberal support so far as subscribers are concerned. 

There ought to be room for a good live magazine 

of its character. B. T. Gavuct. 
“Glen Ellyn, Illinois.’’ 


“Tt seems to me that there is at this time a 
place for the NIDIOLOGIST. 
FREDERICK M. DILueE. 
“Denver, Colorado.’’ 


““T wish you great success with the magazine, 
which has a career before it. 
B. BUCKENHAM. 
“Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa.” 


BRIEF NOTES OF INTEREST. 


A valuable work in the library of Otto Emerson 
is a copy of Birds of Australia. It once belonged 
to Audubon, and his autograph is plainly written 
ou the fly leaf. 


‘While living in Concho County, Texas, where 
I resided some six years ago, Mr. J. A. Lonuis, of 
that county, and I kiiled a Quail which we took to 
be the result of inter-breeding between the Cali- 
fornia Quail and the Bob White,” says a writer in 
Forest and Stream. ‘‘We sent the skin to the 
Smithsonian Institution and received a letter in 
return thanking us for the specimen, and stating 
that we were right in our conclusion as to the 
probable geneological tree of our Quail,”’ 


- Mr. W. A. Beeman, principal keeper on the 
Farallone Islands, has introduced California Quail 
on the island recently and reports they are doing 
well. This and the Rock Wren are the only land 
birds there. 

Cory Chamberlain has returned to his home at 
College Park, Cal., after a term at college in 
Colorado. At a recent meeting of the Cooper 
Orn. Club Mr. Chamberlain gave an account of 
the habits of the rare Gray-crowned Leucosticte. 
He foutid a cave where the birds roosted in large 
numbers at night, by clinging to the sides, and he 
secured several skins. These birds nest above the 
snow-line. He also described several beautiful 
nests of the Water Ouzel. 

Several years ago Mr. C. Barlow found a Cali- 
fornia Towhee’s nest containing eggs placed ona 
beam in a deserted chicken shed. The birds 
entered through the opening between the slats. 

Rev. V. B. Huard of the Province of Quebec, 
Canada, will, on January 1, continue the publica- 
tion of Le Naeturaliste Canadien, which was 
edited monthly for many years by Abbe Provan- 
cher, and which suspended publication at his 
death. 

Dr. Morris Gibbs expects to spend from January 
to May in Florida. He has been taking in the 
World’s Fair, making his headquarters at the 
Fisheries Building. 


P. B. Peabody writes (and we trust we won’t get 
him into trouble by printing it): ‘‘I am much 
interested in your Ornithological Club. We are 
the deadest lot, as a lot, here in Minnesota that 
ever collected eggs in spring and then sat ’round 
all winter.”’ 
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THE PYGMY NUTHATCH. 


BY LOUIS W. BROKAW. 


Almost anywhere in the pine districts, 
which cover the peninsula on which Mon- 
terey is situated, and in the immediate 
vicinity, one may hear the jee tit, pee tit, 
pee tit of the Pygmy Nuthatch, but they 
seem to be noiser just previous to and dur- 
ing the nesting season (which begins ~ 
about April 25 and lasts until June 1) than 
at any other time of the year. It is the 
most common bird in that locality, and 
nearly every ‘‘small boy’s’’ collection con- 
tains several eggs of this ‘‘Nutchip.’’ 

The bird may be recognized by its small 
size, short, square tail, dirty-white breast 
and bluish or lead-colored back. Like all 
members of its family it clings to the bark 
of trees, but not so close as the Wood- 
peckers. Ihave never found them gregari- 
ous, and they seem to remain in pairs 
during the year. One curious trait of this 
species is, that whenever the female utters 
the note fee zt, invariably and with almost 
the rapidity of the telegraph, the male 
utters the note foo foot, so that the note is 
in the vicinity of the nest, pee zt, poo toot, 
pee tit, poo toot. 

Another trait is that of covering the 
eggs, when the set is complete, and leaving 
them for a day or two. .One will often 
climb to and open a cavity and find it 
apparently deserted, but by gently scraping 
the litchins aside, he will find a nice set of 
seven or eight eggs. This species posses- 
ses a peculiar and agreeable odor, by which 
its nests, in the absence of the birds, may 
be distinguished from those of the Chica- 


dees. 
Another odd trait of the Pygmy Nut- 


hatch is that of “‘dipping,’’ after the man- 
ner of Water Ouzels, when chattering near 
their nests. Unlike the Slender-billed, 
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these birds are very bold, sometimes ap- 
proaching within two feet of an intruder 
near their nest. 

How well I remember one evening about 
dusk. I was opening a nest of a Nuthatch, 
which was situated near the top of a iarge, 
dead pine tree, when presto! a shower of 
Nuthatches (seven in all) alighted on and 
about me ; one on my hat, another on my 
breast, another on a short limb to which I 
was holding, within six inches of my hand, 
and the others not far above me. I could 
stand the strain of not moving a muscle 
but a short time, so owing to a slight 


a, 
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movement they departed as swiftly aud 
silently as they came. Soon after I re- 
ceived a sharp blow on the back, and, 


looking in the direction from whence it 
- eame, I perceived a Screech Owl alighting 
_ ina tree near by. 

_ The Pygmy Nuthatch is either polygam- 
ous or else it obtains the aid of its friends 
and acquaintances to construct its nest, as 
_ Ihave seen at different times five or six 
_ birds at work excavating one cavity and 


seem to prefer phastrduiane ers own nest- 
The size of the cavities vary 


ing cavities. 


birds to dig a cavity easily after they have 
_ pecked an entrance, which is usually one 
and a half inches high by one inch wide, 
_ through the tough bark. 

Davies quotes the nests as ‘‘ hard to 
ee and.”’ Not so in this locality, for if one 
taps loudly on the base of a dead tree the 
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one or more tail feathers of some bird s 
as the Woodpecker. 
of moss and litchens and /zzed with feathers 
The number of eggs is from five to eight, 
usually seven. I have never observed a — 
set of nine, as yet. ‘The average measure- — 
ments of twenty-five specimens before me — 
are .63x.58. ; sei) z: 
Salinas, Cal. Rae 
(Read before the Cooper Orn. Club, 
September 12, 1893.) 


WHITE EGGS OF THE CALIFORNIA | 
QUAIL. Ps "ty 


er 


The eggs of this bird are normally cream — 
colored, blotched and speckled over the : 
entire surface with reddish-brown, the ~ 
heavier and larger markings being at the 
larger end of the egg. 4 be 

Among a, set of thirteen eggs I found — 
this year one of them was almost pure sia 
white, the cream-colored ground color be: . 
ing totally absent, while a few faint marks, 
representing the blotches and special e 
were perceptible upon close examination. — 
This egg wasa chalky white, lacking the 
gloss so familiar to eggs of this species an 
many other birds. * 

Frequently I have found single eggs on 
roads, and on flower beds, and in the oa 
all these eggs having been dropped at ran- 
dom with no attempt to make a nest; an d | 
the greater percentage of them were sit mi- 
lar to the white egg described, with slight 
variations as to the size and ai-tincbaalal of 
the marking, and nearly all of them were 
slightly below the average size of eggs | of 
this species, and more elongated in Prong “s 
tion. My theory for the absence of color 
and smaller size is that the egg had not lain ns 
in the oviduct long enough to attain proper ih 
size and markings; and to bear out this 
theory I take the fact that the eggs we 
found mostly in places remote from th e 
nest, where the bird must have been at the 
time she was forced to deposit them. t Aa 
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NSECTEN SALBE” 


wncient Hindoos employed the fiuid of a certain 
ect to cure Cancer, Ulcers, Cuts and Skin Diseases 
ost aggravated nature. : 

gh years of patient study and work, we haye 
ist succeeded in obtaining the seed of this wonderful 
f nd now we are raising it in broods from season 
nm in our laboratory. 

are now prepared to offer this wonderful salve to 
erers from those diseases. 

Send 50 Cents for sample box and descriptive circu- 
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Photography is a wonderfulart. Incred. 
ible as it may seem, itis now possible by the 
aid of the camera to show the movements 
of a bird in its flight, a horse at its swiftest 
pace, or a bullet as it 
leaves the gun. Very much 
more that is most marvel- 
ous has been accomplish- 
ed in photography. The 
publishers of the renowned 
and popular family weekly, 
The Detroit Free Press (De- 
troit, Mich.) have recently 
been experimenting in the 
direction of rapid and ac- 
curate reproduction of pho- 
tographs and now an- 
nounce that they are pre- 
enn} Dared to make artistic 
copies ata very low price. 

They will send twelve Columbia Photos 
value $1.00 and The Weekly Free Press one 
year for $1.10. It is necessary to senda 
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ON RE-MOUNTING THE SPECIMEN 
OF THE GREAT AUK. 


BY DR. R. W. SHUFELDT, M. A. O. U. 


For years that priceless specimen, one of 
the greatest ornithological treasures of the 
Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the Great Auk 
( Plautus impennis ), 
remained in the case 
where it belonged in 
that Museum, mount- 

ed as shown in Fig. 
‘T. It is safe to say 
that no Auk in the 
world ever stood 
in so awkward an at- 
titude—the one that 
had been given it by 
the taxidermist who 
originally mounted 
the bird. 

Oe fe neck was 
stretched out to rather 
more than its full 
length ; the back was 
nearly flat; but worse 
‘than all, the unfortun- 


its metatarsal joints 
nearly perpendicular 
to the ground, repre- 
sented by the stand upon which it was 
placed. ‘Those who are familiar with good 
drawings of the Great Auk, such as the 
one given by Audubon, or the one by the 


FIG, I- THE GREAT AUK, AS FIRST MOUNTED IN THE 
SMITHSONIAN MUSEUM. 


tional Museum, and many of the goss 
errors seen in the specimens mounted by 
the old school ‘‘ stuffers’? were gradually 


present writer, given in the Century Maga- 
zime (January 1886, p. 394), know full well 
that that species would never have com- 
monly assumed any such posture. On the 
contrary, when on land, while the bird 
stood erect, it at the same time rested upon 
the back of the tarsi 
and the soles of the 
feet. Possibly, the 
posterior extremity of 
the body may also 
have come in contact 
with the ground. 


by ‘and taxidermy 
passing through its 
early crude stages to 
arrive at the dignity 
of an art, and, finally, 
to that of a science, a 
position now secured 
for it by its most ad- 
vanced 
piece of work like this 
could not, in a great 


museum, be daily 
viewed, and no 
thought entertained 


of its rectification. 
Expert taxidermists 
came to be employed 
at the Smithsonian 
Institution and Na- 


taken in hand and re-modeled. 
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As the years rolled * 


students, a_ 
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The rare old Great Auk, probably worth 
in money some thousand dollars or more, 
was consigned to Mr. Nelson R. Wood of 
the taxidermical department of the Museum 
—a most skilled expert in his profession. 

It was avery difficult task that was 
placed in his hands, for owing to the age 
of the specimen the skin had become hard 
and brittle, and 
the original posi- 
tion given it, so 
unnatural, that 
all that could be 
hoped for was to 
at least, in part, 
correct a few of 
the worst feat- 
ures it presented. 
With great care, 
however, the 
tedious piece of 
work was duly 
undertaken, and 
after remodeling 
and re-taxider- 
mizing, the 
specimen was 
made to assume 
the attitude it 
has in Fig. 2. 
This, it will be 
seen, is a vast 
improvement 
upon the origin- 
al piece of work 
as shown in our 
first picture, and 
the specimen as 
now mounted is, 


at least, a far FIG. 2-THE GREAT AUK AS RECENTLY REMODELED AND MOUNTED. 


more pleasing and natural object to behold. 
Its legs have been properly placed, and 
much of the stiffness formerly seen in the 
head and neck corrected. 

Mr. Brewster, the distinguished ornith- 
ologist of Cambridge, has suggested a very 
valuable method of treating these old 
‘‘mounts’’ when it becomes desirable either 
to remodel them or convert them into 


museum skins. He opens them along the 
original ventral incision, and by inserting 
into itthe nozzle of a kettle, or some similar 
vessel, allows the vapor of steam to per- 
meate their interior, or else actually in- 
jects hot water, in some cases, instead, 
which has the effect in a very short time 


- of rendering the skin almost as pliable as 


when it was first 
removed from 
the recently 
killed bird. The 
operation has 
proved to have 
been of value to 
the expert taxi- 
dermist, and no 
doubt in the fu- 
ture will be used 
in not a few 
cases. 

We find in 
our museums, 
however, some 
mounted  speci- 
mens of birds 
distorted beyond 
all hope of re- 
pair. Theskins 
have been so 
stretched that it 
is found impos- 
sible to bring 
them back to 
their original 
size, and _ the 
only thing left 
to do, provided 
the bird is not 
an extinct one, 
is to patiently wait until another one in the 
flesh turns up. 

Not long ago, among numerous others, 
a case of this nature presented itself at the 
Smithsonian Institution. A single King 
Penguin represented its kind in the mounted 
collections. It is, for the terrible thing is 
still there, one of the most frightful frights 
that you can well imagine. His picture I 
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give in Fig. 3, the rear one of the two 
shown, and even the veriest tyro in taxi- 
dermy can appreciate the fact that it has 
been szuffed and stretched to a degree that 
has almost placed his penguinship beyond 
the paie of recognition. Standing in front 
of him is a mounted specimen of one of 
recent acquisition, and mark you, one of 
the same species. Although fairly well 
done, Iam inclined to think that even it 
can be improved upon, but there is an ex- 
cuse for this, as good reliable models from 
which to mount Penguins are not among 
the commonest things in the world. ‘To 
this end a camera might be used with an 
enormous advantage on the grounds where 
these birds are found in nature. 


>a +— 


A LABOR-SAVING BIRD. 


In May of 1886, I found a nest of the 
‘Western Flycatcher (Empidonax difficilis), 
situated on a rafter in a cow-barn, and only 
four feet from the ground. AsI approached 
closely to the nest four young birds of this 
species fluttered down to the ground and 
shuffled along and out of sight. In the 
bottom of the nest was a set of four eggs, 
which upon being blown showed that in- 
cubation had begun, in different periods for 
each egg, but the embryos had not formed 
yet in any of them, Had the young birds 
not been disturbed they would have re- 
mained inthe nest two or three days longer. 
The mother had deposited the eggs so the 
heat from the nestlings would save her 
about a week’s time sitting on the eggs. 

Alameda, Cal. eA CO: 


Miss MILICENT W. SHINN, editress of the 
Overland Monthly, propounds to us the following: 
“J wish you would tell me how one learns Califor- 
nia birds—where there is any descriptive cata- 
logue or anything of the sort, by which one may 
name and identify them. It is for the use of a 
child that I am thinking of it—a three-year-old, 
who asks, ‘Fat kind of a bird is dat?’ over and 
over, ‘Fat is his ame?’—and none of her elders 
can tell her when she gets outside of the Blackbird, 
Linnet, Hummingbird, Hawk, and Owl.” 


UNION PHATA-ENS CO'S F 


FIG 3—TWO EXAMPLES OF MOUNTED SPECIMENS OF 
THE KING PENGUIN. 
+@+ 


VAUX’S SWIFT IN CHIMNEYS. 


Mr. C. Littlejohn of Redwood City, Cal., 
has recorded the taking of a pair of Vaux’s 
Swifts at that town, which presented a 
strong smoky odor, as though they had 
been living in a chimney, like their relative 
of the Eastern States. 

Captain Bendire, in a recent letter to the 
NIDIOLOGIST’sS editor, remarks: “I have 
heard that Vaux’s Swift has been seen go- 
ing in and coming out of chimneys, and if 
you have any correspondents in localities 
where this species is fairly common during 
the breeding season, it would be well to 
caution them to be on the lookout. They 
are probably just about changing their nest- 
ing habits, like the Eastern Chimney Swift 
did in years gone by. From the nature of 
the country about Alameda, it is not likely 
that any nest in the vicinity, but in little 
towns close to the redwood belt something 
interesting might be learned about them.’’ 


The October number of the NIDIOLOGIST men - 
tions the Bob White (introduced from the East) 
breeding around Gilroy, California. A set of eggs 
of this species was found this year by a school 
boy near Sargents, which is six and one quarter 
miles from Gilroy. 
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HABITS OF YOUNG GULLS IN CON- 
FINEMENT. 


(Larus occidentalis.) 


I had a pair of young Western Gulls 


from the Farallone Islands sent in as pets, . 


and odd-looking ones they were, too; more 
in comparison like gray goslings than any- 
thing I could mention. As they grew from 
their downy plumage into full-feathered 
birds they proved to be the most interesting 
pair of birds I ever owned. 

They soon learned to come by their 
names, ‘‘Jack’’ and “‘Jill,’’ of falling up- 
hill fame. For protection at night, as well 
as to keep them from wandering off in the 
early dawn, they were put into a headless 
barrel. They retained their thick coat of 
downy gray plumage till late in the fall— 
October, ‘They came to me on the first of 
July, 1887, and some of the fine down could 
be seen still adhering to the edges of the 
new feathers, over the whole body. The 
neck and head were the last parts of the 
Gulls to feather out. 

The first plumage was a dull stone gray, 
just as all the Gulls look in the fall that 
come into San Francisco bay. For food 
they were not at all particular as to quality 
or quantity, only so it could be got into 
their capacious gullets, which latter never 
seemed to get filled up at any time. Many 
atime I have had my attention called to 
their sparring tilts with the house cats, for 
the food dish. It would sometimes lead to 
a great deal of argument between them, as 
to who should have the bones. At times 
one of the Gulls would drive off the cats 
while the other Gull would get his fill; 
then the other would take aturn. At any 
other than eating times they were on the 
most friendly terms with the cats, and 
would even all be cuddled close together 
in the sunny places. 

Toss them dry bread and they would take 
it and run for any water in sight, when it 
was doused about till soft, then gulped 
down in haste, and back they would rush 
for more. Cold potatoes, mush, griddle 


cakes, bones, sour milk—all went in as 
good provisions for Gulls. Cold griddle 
cakes were a joy to them; throw them into 
the air and they would be caught on the 
fly with a cry, and worked down whole in 
no time, while crooking and flapping their 
wings for more. Bacon rinds was a side 
dish that would make them fairly dance a 
breakdown. They got so they would go 
out when the chickens were fed grain and 
pick up the kernels—only when extra hun- 
gry, though. 

When the young Gulls first came, and 
were kept in the barrel, it was as good as 
a chicken ona hot stove lid to see their 
actions on being let out in the mornings. 
They would give one or two calls, then set 
into a gentle rising motion up from the 
ground of six to eight inches, caused by 
undulations of the outstretched wings, done 
with long even flaps, making them look 
very graceful and beautiful as they turned 
about, bowing and calling to one another. 

These performances brought to mind 
what I have read of the Sandhill Crane’s 
dances, held in their great fall gatherings 
before migration. This morning exercise 
of the young Gulls was a trying of their 
wing powers, so to speak, and a salutation 
of the morning. ‘Then they would strike 
on a run for the dish of water, fishing 
around init, and throwing it over them- 
selves for a bath, which seems to be a char- 
acteristic habit of the Gulls, I have often 
noticed them at the Farallone Islands in 
large numbers along the shallow water 
edges or at low tide, on kelp-covered rocks 
in the early morn, taking their regular dip, 
then to start off food hunting. 

When Jack and Jill got older they were 
more demonstrative in all their actions. 
When extra famished, and they wanted to 
show it, they would hang about the kitchen 
doorway, calling and following me about; 
or even chasing the chickens, as though 
they ought to have some grain for them- 
selves. One day, on my mother holding 
up a piece of cheese to one of them, the 
Gull, after several futile attempts to reach 
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it, got so mad that it made a snap at her 
dress and caught a tight hold and pulled 
with all a bird’s anger, dancing up and 
down all the time. 

After tiring of laughter at these antics 
she threw the cheese into the air, where it 
was caught on a jump. 

It was a grand treat to Jack and Jill 
when they experienced the first fall of rain. 
They stood together near one of the flower 
beds, where we were watching them as 
the rain ran off their backs. As it spat- 
tered over their backs they would turn 
their heads from side to side, then up to 
the window, as much as saying, ‘‘Ain’t 
this a fine wetting we are having; I won- 
der how long it will keep up.’’ 

The following spring a sort of migration 
desire came to them, for on several occa- 
sions I found one or both wandering about 
in the orchard below the house. I gave it 
no thought at the time, as they had not at 
any time tried to use their wings in 
flight. 

One day one of them was missing, and I 
did not findasign of Gull in any place 
until a neighbor’s son said a strange look- 
ing Duck or something was in their garden, 
and they had tried to shoo it off with sticks 
and clods, but it would not shoo; it got 
after the chickens and set them wild. Fol- 
lowing them into the chicken yard, it had 
raised a great commotion as it drew all his 
folks out to see the strange-looking bird 
among the fowl. They all then tried to 
shoo it off with clods and sticks, but the 
poor Gull paid no attention to it all— 
thought he was at home in the chicken 
yard. I soon heard of it, and brought him 
home and clipped his wings, thinking to 
put a stop to this trying to find the Faral- 
lones by dry land. It did no good. Later 
on he was missed again, and got among 
the chickens, frightening them so that they 
must have thought a land Hawk of a new 
species in the A. O. U. Code would soon 
clean them out. 

This time a lad with a big gun made an 
end of Jerry, not knowing it was only a pet. 
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Foolish Gull—lost on his way to the famed 
Eggers Island! 


Its mate wandered about calling for sev- 
eral days, when one day it also was miss- 
ing. It was in the fore part of June, and 
one day I was in the orchard when I heard 
a shouting, and looking through the trees 
I saw asmall boy and his gun, calling to 
another, ‘‘Here it is! We’ll get right up 
to it, behind that tree.’’ I could not make 
out all that was said, but soon heard a gun 
go off, and saw the gun with the boy lug- 
ging the last of Jill. He said he had the 
funniest strange-looking bird he ever saw 
for me; had tried to catch it alive, it was so 
tame, but it kept dodging around the trees 
faster than he could, so he set another boy 
to watching while he ran to the house for 
a gun. 

Then he crawled right up to it and 
let him have it in the eye. Thought I 
might want such a funny tame bird, and 
give him a nickel for the prize. 


I told him it was my tame Gull he had 
shot, who had started out to find its way to 
the Island where it was hatched. The poor 
lad was ready to cry for shooting my Gull, 
he had thought it such a rare Duck, as he 
called it. 


The wife of one of the lightkeepers told 
me she had raised a Gull that after the first 
year went off in the fall, but made its ap- 
pearance one morning the next spring at 
the kitchen window, flapping his wings 
and trying to get in. She called him by 
name, opened the door, and in he came for 
his hardtack as usual, she said, and when 
he had got it he put off. Came not again 
till the next spring, and had a mate with 
him this time, but could not be induced to 
come inside. ‘Took his hardtack and was 
off. Would come tono one except her. The 
third year he did not appear. Thought he 
might have got into one of those tomales 
which were then such a rage in San Fran- 
cisco’s streets after dark. 


Orro EMERSON. 
Haywards, Cal. 
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DOMESTICATION OF THE CANADA 
GOOSE ANP BRANT. 


The article ‘‘Domesticating Wild Ducks 
and Geese,’’ published in the November 
NIpIOLOGIST, reminds me that I am in- 
debted to Miss Sabie Oulton of Prince Ed- 
ward Island for some interesting facts con- 
cerning the domestication of the Canada 
Goose (Branta canadensis) and Brant 
(Branta bernicla). 

Miss Oulton’s father has kept wild 
Geese for years. He usually winters ten or 
twelve, and has two or three broods of 
young each season. The Geese are not 
confined during the breeding season, but 
are at liberty to select their own nesting 
site, which is always near fresh water. 
As to their success in hatching and rearing 
their young, Miss Oulton says: ‘‘We have 
one Goose that has never lost an egg or 
Gosling, and she has been laying five 
years.”’ 

Mr. Oulton is a sportsman, and has his 
Geese trained to ‘‘stand on the lines’’ and 
uses them for decoys. They are very much 
attached to their home, He often liberates 
them at the ‘‘bar’’ three miles away—where 
he has been shooting—and they always re- 
turn home themselves. 

The Brant Mr. Oulton has had about 
seven years. ‘They have never laid any 
eggs since he had them, but he thinks they 
would if they were not used as decoys 
during the spring shooting. They were 
obtained by keeping those which are slight- 
ly wounded while shooting. 

Under date of April 26, 1893, Miss Oul- 
ton writes: ‘‘We have eleven now, and 
have them trained like the Geese. They 
are beauties, and father would not take 
any price for them. 

BENJAMIN HOaG. 


Stephentown, New York. 


Frank B. Webster writes us that the next issue 
of the Ornithologist and Oologist, which has 
been behind, and reported in some sources ‘‘sus- 
pended,’’ will combine three numbers in one. 


WOOD DUCKS AND BOB-WHITE. 


Apropos of the article about the Duck’s 
nest in your last issue, I would like to tell 
you about a nest of Wood Ducks my father 
found. It was about 1856, in the early part 
of April, and they were fishing for alewives 
in the Connecticut river near Hartford. 
While pulling in the net they saw a Duck 
fly along the shore close to them, and go 
into a hole ina large apple tree near by. 
This tree was hardly five rods from an occu- 
pied house, and perhaps three times as far 
from a well-traveled road leading to the 
city. There was nothing to hide it from 
the road, and only a few trees in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. 

The trunk was hollow and had a wide 
split in one side from a height of six feet 
nearly to the ground. After they were 
through fishing my father looked in here 
and saw a nest with about a dozen eggs in 
it within easy reach. In the evening he 
got a basket and went for them, bnt another 
man had gone there ahead of him and 
taken them home. He set them under a 
hen, and ina few days they hatched out- 
The chicks were very wild from the first 
moment they broke the shell, and some of 
them escaped then. The men made a tight 
(?) pen for them and thought they must 
stay in, but they got through seemingly 
impossible holes and escaped one by one. 
The instant they got outside they were safe, 
as they could hide like a Partridge. 

This building so near travel must have 
been unusual even then, as my father says 


he never knew of another nest. ‘The only 
one that I have heard of since 1880 was 
taken about eight years ago in the moun- 
tains, perhaps a half mile from any houses. 

About that time, too—1885—my father 
found a Quail’s (Bob-white’s) nest under 
a rail fence and actually within twenty feet 
of a much-traveled road, with a line of 
horse-cars running every half hour, and on 
the other side of the field a steam railroad. 
I know that Bob-whites are not especially 
shy about nesting, but to come as close as 
that to civilization seems a little unusual, 
to say the least. 

HENRY R. Buck. 
Wetherfield, Conn. 
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SPOTTED SANDPIPER ON NEST. 


PHOTOGRAPHY UNDER DIFFICUL- 
TIES. 


‘The readers of the NIDIOLOGIST are 
treated every month to beautiful reproduc- 
tions of nesting sites or of living birds. 
To those who have made negatives of such 
pictures, they speak of either most fortun- 
ate circumstances or most persistent effort. 
It occurred to me that it might be interest- 
ing to your readers, who have never tried 
it, to read how a photograph of a wild bird 
is taken, 

There are a few birds, notably the Wood- 
cock, which are such close sitters, that it is 
only necessary to find a nest to easily 
secure a good picture. ‘The sitting Wood- 
cock will allow herself to be taken in the 
hand and placed upon her eggs again in 
any position desired by the artist. She, 
however, is exceptional, and it generally 
requires some skill and a good deal of 
patience to photograph a living bird. You 
can seldom find one in the open sunlight, 
and in any other location a snap shot is 
almost sure to be under-timed. 

On the eastern end of Oneida Lake, in 
Central New York, is a veritable paradise 
for birds. “The land is low and sandy, 
covered with a thick growth of scrubby 
pine and oak, and during the months of 
May and June filled with little stagnant 
pools, left by the receding waters of the 
lake and by the melting of great drifts of 
snow, which, blown before the west winds 
of winter over the twenty-three miles of ice, 
are piled among the timber. These pools 


breed myriads of mosquitoes, and these mos- 
quitoes feed small birds in great numbers. 

Into this district, one day in June, enter 
your humble servant with a home-made 
camera intent upon a picture. 

Nests are so plenty that soon I have a 
dozen to select from. Of these, I select 
one of the Spotted Sandpiper, placed near 
the water, among weeds, in a little thicket 
of scrub willows. 

I place my camera box on the ground, 
quite near the nest, drive pegs into the 
sand on all sides of it to keep it steady, 
place little twigs all about it to disguise it, 
focus on the eggs, place the plates and 
drop shutter in position; carry a line from 
the latter several rods away, and then re- 
tire for half an hour. At the end of that 
time I carefully approach the end of the 
line, and guessing, rather than seeing that 
the bird is on the nest, I pull the cord. 

‘There is a flutter of wings, a click of the 
shutter, and I am at a loss to know which 
took place first. 

Leaving the camera in place, I remove 
the plate and take it to a neighboring cot- 
tage, where a dark room has been impro- 
vised, and upon development, find I have 
an under-exposed and somewhat blurred 
picture of the nest and eggs, the bird hav- 
ing evidently left at the movement of the 
cord before the shutter opened. 

Trial number two is an exact repetition 
of trial number one. 

Trial number three is more successful. 
The bird, having probably become more 
accustomed to the movement of the cord, 
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remained till the shutter had opened, and 
I have a picture. 

On development, I find it very much 
under exposed. Interesting to a scientist, 
but unsatisfactory to a photographer. 
Something like three hours having been 
spent, the sun has considerably chinged 
its position, and this, together with the 
want of time shown on the last picture, 
and in fact on all three, make me decide to 
try a time exposure. 

As can be supposed, if a snap shot is 
difficult, to obtain a time exposure is much 
more so. However, the bird is somewhat 
used to having her picture taken now, 
and perhaps she will sit a little longer. 

I have a simple, home-made time shutter, 
which works with a cord. This I attach 
in place of the snap shutter, and, as a 
further encouragement to a longer sitting, 
I take up the camera, peg it down again 
somewhat further from the nest and arrange 
the disguising twigs and leaves once more 
with great care. 

Now the tedious wait is repeated, and at 
the first click of the opening shutter away 
goes Mrs. ‘‘Tringa.’’ 

I put a new plate in position and try 
again. 

Another half hour and the same result. 
Once more, another failure. 

It is now well along in the afternoon, 
and it is so warm the bird stays away 
longer eachtime. The tormenting mosqui- 
toes are beyond description, but there is 
one encouraging fact, the bird seems less 
frightened at each attempt, and I make up 
my mind to try just once more. 


This time as I pull the cord, I see the 
bird raise her head at the opening click, 
but she hesitates a second before flying, 
and that second is enough. 


I have her likeness, and I send it here- 
with for the admiration of the readers of 
the NriproLocistT, though I don’t expect 
anyone to admire it nearly so much as 


does 
EGBERT BAGG. 
Unite, Ne AY. 


ANOTHER ALBINO BUTEO. 


The albino Western Red-tail mentioned 
by Mr. Emerson in the November NIDIOL- 
OGIsT calls to my mind an unrecorded 
specimen of an albino of the Eastern repre- 
sentative of this Hawk. 

During two years at various times the 
bird had been reported to me as being seen 
in a certain locality about four miles from 
this place, and, in the early summer of 1891, 
it was brought to me, having been shot by 
some local gunners who had ‘‘laid’’ for it. 
The bird was in worn plumage, very dirty 
and greasy, and being unable to clean it I 
refused to purchase it, and it was destroyed 
Since then I have regretted that I did not 
secure the bird and make a skin. 

As I remember this bird, it was almost 
entirely without markings, being white, 
except the tail, which was of the reddish 
cast as in the adult Red-tail. It was rather 
small for the species, and probably was a 
male. 

For a year or more past another ‘‘White 
Hawk”’ has been several times reported to 
me, and always from a certain locality one 
mile south of this village. Have not ob- 
served the bird myself. 

There is in the collection of James Haight 
of Homer, this State, an albino Bobolink. 
The bird is entirely without markings and 


of a dirty white color. 
HENRY C. HIGGINS. 
Cincinnatus, NV. Y. | 
—s 


A RICHLY-COLORED NEST. 


The Spurred Towhee commonly builds 
its nest on or near the ground, of coarse 
dead leaves, sometimes half decayed, and 
lined with the brown stems of dry grass. 
I found a nest this year in June which, 
though built as usual otherwise, was a very 
beautiful object from its harmonious ar- 
rangement of colors. The nest was com- 
posed of shreds of decayed leaves of a rich 
chocolate color, and the lining, instead of 
being plain dull brown, was composed of 


grass stems of the yellowest of yellow gold. 
The contrast made a most beautiful nest. 


core ww 
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AN ODD NEST OF THE CALIFORNIA 
BUSH TIT. 


An unsuspecting, cheery little fellow is 
the California Bush Tit, famed chiefly 
among ornithologists for its remarkable 
nest, perhapsas remarkableas any in Ameri- 
ca. Itis a beautiful object this odd, pensile 
structure, which the dainty little architect 
has so cunningly woven together out of 
_ litchen, mosses, willow cotton and various 
delicate, silk- 
like fibres. 

The odd nest, 
which the artist 
has well shown 
in the illustra- 
tion, I secured 
on /June Io of 
this year, when 
it contained five 
fresh eggs. As 
a tule I have 
found that nests of this species 
may be seen in course of con- 
struction in March, sets of eggs 
being taken early in April. The 
late nesting in this instance 
would seem to indicate a second 
brood. : 

This nest hung from a pen- 
dant limb of a small willow on 
the edge of adense willow grove, 
about six feet from the ground, 
in a quite exposed position. 
The air was full of willow cot- 
ton, blown from the trees, and 
an unusual quantity was used in 
the construction of this nest, 
making ita very pretty object. 
Hanging from the entrance hole 
(which was not round as is 
usually the case) was a bunch of 
leaves and stalks from some : 
cereal. The delicate fastenings y 
of this odd nest to the little wil- 
low twig are really very strong, 
although seemingly so frail. 
Alameda, Cal. H.R, TAYLOR. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL = EXHIBIT 
FOR THE MIDWINTER FAIR. 


AN 


Here is a project which every ornitholo- 
gist in this and neighboring States should 
enthusiastically support. Space was un- 
obtainable for an ornithological exhibit in 
any of the general buildings except at great 
cost. It was found, therefore, that it must 
go into one of the county buildings, and 
as the Commissioners of the beautiful Ala- 
meda County 
building have 
offered liberal 
space and ac- 
commodations 
imee) for tHe ex: 
hibit, their pro- 
position has been ac- 
cepted. The following 
letter will go to most of 
the ornithologists of this 
coast and should meet 
with a: hearty response : 
- Dear Sir—An organi- 
zation is now being af- 
fected among ornitholo- 
gists of California and 
adjacent States for the 
purpose of placing a 
suitable exhibit at the 
Midwinter Fair, and 
your co-operation is 
urgently desired toward 
making it a complete 
success. ‘The plan is to 
form as comprehensive 
an exhibit as may be 
possible of mounted 
birds, birds’ eggs, nests, 
abnormal eggs or nests, 
photographs, literature, 
etc., relating to orni- 
thology. If owners of 
collections or miscellane- 
ous objects of ornitho- 
iogical interest will each 
Joan something for the 
display it will undoubt- 
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edly be most interesting and instructive, 
both to the general public and to ornithol- 
ogists, who will there find opportunity of 


meeting, registering their names, and 
studying the exhibit. 
Specimens will be selected from lists 


received. Eggs. etc., displayed, will be in 
trays labeled with scientific and common 
name, locality, name of collector, and of 
collection from which contributed. Perfect 
safety is guaranteed to specimens. 

Many rare things have been already 
promised. Adequate space has been se- 
cured free. Send us your name, address, 
and list of specimens you can contribute, 
with any suggestions you may deem of 
value. You will be duly notified of an 
election of officers, in which you will have 
a vote, a favorable reply to this letter ad- 
mitting you to membership without initia- 
tion fee or dues. ‘Trusting for an early 
reply, assuring us of your support. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. R. Taytor, 
Alameda, Cal. 
C. BARLow, 
San Jose, Cal. 
W. O. EMERSON, 
Haywards, Cal. 


GRINNELL’S WATER-THRUSH. 


Executive Committee of 
the Ornithological Ex- 
hibit Association of the 


Midwinter Fair. 


BY WM. IL. KELLS. 


[ Concluded. | 

As soon as the admirer of bird music has 
a distinguishing knowledge of the song 
notes of the Water-Thrush implanted in 
his memory, its presence in the places which 
it haunts is soon detected, and there it may 
be found to be tolerably common; and the 
person who first makes this discovery is 
also likely to be surprised by the fact that 
its song had been confounded with that of 
the Yellow Warbler, though on closer com- 
parison it will be noted that the melody of 
the Water-Thrush is louder, and emitted 
in a more distinct and emphatic tone. Then 
the information will also be gained that the 
bird warbles its melody at various eleva- 


tions from the ground, sometimes only a 
few yards off the ground, again fifty or 
more feet above the head of the listener. 
If a closer acquaintance is required, the 
observer may quietly take a seat by the 
side of a stagnant pool or the margin of a 
muddy stream, and when all is still save 
the whispering wind, or the insects’ hum, 
the Wagtail soon makes its advent, and 
with cautious steps over the mud or along 
some prostrate log, begins eagerly to pick 
up articles of food, in the shape of various 
insects that originate and pass their exist- 
ence in such places, where to the human 
eye they are invisible: and among other 
items, water spiders and mud worms are 
favorite articles of repast. While thus em- 
ployed the tail and hinder part of the body 
is constantly tilting up and down after the 
same manner as the Spotted Sandpiper. If 
the place of observation is the bank of a 
woodland stream, it may be ‘detected moy- 
ing with rapid wing at a low elevation 
above the water-mark, following the wind- 
ings of the water-course, till, as if on a 
sudden thought, it alights within a few 
yards of the observer, and begins to feed; 
but as it has a sharp eye, and quickly notes 
the appearance of every object about it, if 
it appreiends danger in the human pres- 
ence it utters a few sharp notes, and disap- 
pears as mysteriously as it came, perhaps 
to another stream or pool, and to this it 
may take a bee line with the rapidity of a 
shot. If its nest is near when it has dis- 
covered the human intruder, and it con- 
tinues its notes of disapprobation, it may 
be taken for granted that it is betraying a 
secret that it would rather conceal, and a 
nest may be sought for, with the certainty 
of its being near. The nesting places of 
the genus are nearly always in the deep 
woods, near their haunts, and usually over, 
or near, water; at least this has bezn my 
experience in regard to the nesting habits 
of the Water-Thrush in Ontario, and there 
is reason to believe that there is no nota- 
ble difference in this respect in the custom 
of the notadbzlis of the Columbian wilderness, 
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and the prairie lakelets of the northwest. 
Various situations are selected, but always 
with an eye to shelter and concealment, 
More often a cavity in the under side of a 
turned-up root, over a pool of water, is 
chosen fora nest-site, than any other place; 
but a cavity in the bank of a stream, among 
the roots of a standing tree, or a hole under 
a stump, in the side of a rotten log, or 
under the shelter of a fallen tree, or be- 
tween two moss-covered stones, may be 
selected. If the shelter above and the sit- 
uation is desirable, though the foundation 
may not be suitable, yet the bird will go to 
work and fill up the space with damp leaves, 
weed stalks, and moss, till she has made 
the structure satisfactory, when she will 
put ina lining of fine dry grass, hair of 
various animals, hair moss, and the skele- 
tons of leaves. If asmall cavity is found 
ina desirable situation, the bird will not 
impose on herself any unnecessary work, 
but make the nest to suit her purpose with 
a small amount of the finest materials that 
can be collected near by, and ina day or 
two after the nest is completed deposition 
of the eggs begins, and incubation imme- 
diately commences on the completion of 
the set. _ The usual set of eggs of the 
Water-Thrush is four or five, more often 
the former than the latter. These are of a 
clear white hue, dotted, especially towards 
the larger end, with reddish-brown spots. 

The nesting period extends from the 
middle of May to that of July; but if the 
bird is successful in her first efforts to raise 
a brood of young, she does not nest more 
than once in the season, otherwise she may 
nest again; but there is—according to the 
season, and probably also the age of the 
birds—some weeks of variation in their 
first nesting time. 

The bird itself is between five and six 
inches in length, and the plumage on the 
upper parts is of a dark olive-brown hue; 
the lower parts are whitish, with a yellow- 
ish tinge, and rows of dark spots extend- 
ing from the throat downwards. Atashort 
distance the resemblance between the dif- 


ferent species of these Wagtails is close, 
but upon an examination of the species in- 
habiting the regions east and west of the 
great lakes of North America, there is 
found to be sufficient difference to justify 
their being classified as distinct species. 
Mr. Turner, in his ‘‘Natural History of 
Alaska,’’ states that he obtained several 
specimens of the Swad/-billed Water-Thrush 
at St. Michael’s in the month of August, 
and did not observe the species there at 
any other time till after the breeding sea- 
son. He states that the birds were quite 
tame, and frequented ‘the paths among the 
tall grass, searching for worms and insects; 
and he supposed that they bred in the in- 
terior and visited the coast in their fall 
migrations towards the south, and after the 
25th of August none were to be seen. As 
Mr. Fannin mentions only Grinnell’s Water- 
Thrush as being found in British Columbia, 
it is hardly likely that the other species 
would migrate through that country both 
in spring and fall without being observed 
by him, or some of his ornithological 
friends, in so many years as their records 
extend over; and as there is so little differ- 
ence between the two species, it is most 
probable that the birds seen by Mr. Turner 
were the zotabilis and not the xoveberacensts. 
Besides, the species found in the prairie 
region east of the Rocky mountains has 
been found to belong to the former species 
and not the latter. In all probability the 
Small-billed Water-Thrush does not go west 
of the longitude of the Mississippi valley, 
and therefore not over the Rocky mountains. 
In winter this bird is found in parts of Cal- 
ifornia and down toward Central America. 


A SUGGESTION TO ORNITHOLO- 
GISTS. 


Allow me to say a word to those collect- 
ors who have not learned the ropes. There 
are many publications issued each year by 
the Government which are exactly suited to 
the requirements of naturalists. These 
pamphlets and books are generally for free 
distribution, and may be obtained at head- 
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quarters by those who present their claims 
by letter or in person in a suitable manner. 

It is better to know what you wish for 
in asking for a publication, and it is well 
to be courteous and send thanks for any- 
thing you may receive, be it ever so small, 
for in time you may secure something val- 
uable. 

Perhaps the best way to gain your ends, 
a scheme which I have followed with suc- 
cess, is to catch the ear of your representa- 
tive to Congress, through whom you could 
secure anything in stock in the District of 
Columbia, provided your influence is strong 
enough. Bring the influence of your friends 
and relatives to bear, and I assure you that 
success is yours. 

It is not my wish to make life miserable 
for members of Congress or the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institute, but I know 
that there are publications on our favorite 
studies which the Government issues for 
those who are interested in pursuits of this 
nature. And I feel, furthermore, that they 
may as well be given to students as to in- 
fluential persons who are not interested, 
and who store the valuable, interesting 
works in the garret, or sell them for old 
paper. DIDYMUS. 


+o 


COOPER ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB. 


Organized at San Jose, Cal., June 22, 1893, for mutual 
benefitin the stuly of ornithology. All honest ornitholo- 
gists in California are invited to join. For full particulars 
address the secretary, C. Barlow, Santa Clara, Cal. 


The regular monthly meeting was held 
November 4. The study of the Warblers 
of California was resumed. Mr. Painton 
led with the Lutescent Warblers (//elmin- 
thophila celata lutescens). He stated it 
was the western representative of the 
Orange-crowned Warbler, but more richly 
colored, Its general color is an olive-green 
and the distinguishing feature an orange- 
brown patch on the crown. Mr. Painton 
related the finding of his first nest of this 
species in the Santa Cruz Mountains, 
While walking through a redwood grove, 
where the ground was covered with leaves 


from the trees, his attention was attracted 
by a Warbler stealing off into the bushes, 
and he found the nest in a hollow on the 
ground. Itcontained three young and one 
egg. On returning next day it was empty. 
The nest was composed of fine strips of 
redwood bark and cupped. It was about 
two inches below the surface. In relating 
another find Mr. Painton said: ‘‘On May 
6 of this year, in the same locality, I 
started out to find a set of Lutescent Warb- 
lers, and I was not disappointed. It was 
in the early morning, and taking my course 
down a steep mountain road, seldom used, 
and, striking the low bushes with a long 
stick, I came to a patch of wild straw- 
berries. A Lutescent Warbler left her 
nest about a foot from my hand and flew to 
some bushes near by. On looking into the 
nest I beheld four little beauties, and fresh. 
The nest was not at all like the one de- 
scribed, it being composed of fine fibres and 
lined with a few horse-hairs. The eggs 
may be described as creamy-white, speckled 
with lilac and cinnamon rufous, gathered 
toward the large end. ‘They measure .65 
X.50; .66x.51; .65x.49; .65x.48 inches. 

Mr. Taylor stated that when robbed, this 
Warbler usually builds again near the first . 
nest Several nests had been found at 
Alameda. 

The Black-throated Gray Warbler was 
treated ina paper by Mr. Arnold of Pasa- 


dena. ‘Though he has not taken their eggs 
he described a nest found containing 
young. On June 17, while passing 


through a mountain canyon, a sharp ‘“‘chip- 
chip-chip’’ of this Warbler attracted his 
attention. After searching awhile the nest 
was discovered on a low branch of an oak. 
It contained four young, which Mr. Arnold 
states looked like young Chipping Spar- 
rows, excepting that the bill was sharper 
and the general color darker. On August 
31 he secured the nest with part of the 
limb ‘The nest measures three inches 
across, and is composed of vegetable fibres, 
lined with finer ones, with a few of the 
birds’ feathers interwoven. The birds are 
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common near Pasadena during the winter, 


obtaining their food from the white oak 
trees. Mr. Taylor stated that these Warb- 
lers are also quite common in Mendocino 
County. 

Mr, Hall’s paper on the Western Yellow- 
throat was next read, and will be found in 
full in the next issue. All members pres- 
ent had had some experience with this 
Warbler, and it was shown to be generally 
distributed. 

Mr. Geo. Chamberlin read a paper on 
‘“The Golden Eagle.’’ He stated that they 
nested in Santa Clara County, in trees as 
arule, and usually chose the largest and 
most inaccessible ones, though he had 
taken eggs from nests as low as seven feet 
from- the ground. One nest found was a 
minature wheat field, The birds had lined 
the nest with wheat stalks, and the follow- 
ing year the wheat had taken root and 
grown, and when he climbed to the nest it 
presented an odd appearance with wheat 
ten inches high. One, two and sometimes 
three eggs constitute a set. Mr. Chamber- 
lin exhibited a handsome set of three, and 
toll of the trip on which he secured it. 
“In March, 1892, I was riding along on 
my wheel, about ten miles from San Jose, 
and was watching the flight of a Hawk, 
hoping to locate its nest, when suddenly 
I was agreeably surprised to see a Golden 
Hagle fly to a tree in a wheat field, about a 
half a mile distant. I ran to the tree and 
saw a nest about 35 feet from the ground 
and threw arock atit. ‘The Eagle flew to 
a neighboring tree, and upon climbing to 
the nest I found it contained three eggs.”’ 
Several incidents of Eagles being pursued 
by Hawks were related. 

Horace A. Gaylor of Pasadena was 
elected ‘to membership. The Programme 
Committee offered the following programme 
for the meeting December 2, to be held in 
Mr. Osgood’s home in San Jose: Long- 
tailed Chat, W. H. Osgood; MacGillivray’s 
Warbler, Mr. Taylor; Audubon’s Warbler, 
Mr. Schneider; Calaveras, Townsend’s and 
Hermit Warblers (in one paper), Mr. 


McGregor; Red-bellied Hawk, Mr. Brokaw; 
the Water Ouzel, Cory Chamberlin; Rocky 
Mountain Screech Owl, Mr. McGregor. 

The following are now members of the 
club: Messrs. Osgood, Clark, Benson, 
Hertz and Barlow of San Jose; Messrs. 
Painton, Schneider, Geo. Chamberlin and 
Cory Chamberlin of College Park; Mr. 
McGregor, Palo Alto; Mr. Brokaw, Salinas; 
Mr. Taylor, Alameda; Mr. Shields, Los 
Angeles; Mr. Hall, Riverside; Messrs. Ar- 
nold and Gaylor of Pasadena. We need 
several correspondents in Northern Cali- 
fornia, and will warmly welcome such. 

C. BARLOW, Secretary. 


#N EGG OF THE 4PYORNIS. 


A large specimen of the egg of the fabled 
“roc’’ of the ‘‘Arabian Nights,’’ or Apy- 
ornis, as the extinct gigantic bird of Mad- 
agascar is called, has recently been secured 
by Mr. J. Proctor of Tamatave and London. 
It was discovered by some natives about 
twenty miles to the southward of St. Au- 
gustine’s Bay, on the southwest coast of 
Madagascar. It was floating on the calm 
sea, within twénty yards of the beach, and 
is supposed to have been washed away with 
the foreshore, which consists of sandhills, 
after a hurricane in the early part of the 
year. The child-like longshoremen of the 
antipodes, thinking that the egg might 
have a value, showed the unusual piece of 
flotsam about, with a view to the sale of it, 
and it thus came into the hands of Mr. 
Proctor, who has brought the curiosity to 


London. The egg, which is whity-brown 
in color and unbroken, is a fine specimen, 
33% inches by 28 inches, andan even high- 
er value is placed upon it than upon the egg 
of the Great Auk. An Ostrich’s egg is 
about 17 inches by 15 inches, and the con- 
tents of six such are only equal to one egg 
of the “pyornis. ‘The measurements of 
the egg of the crocodile are normally 9 
inches by 6% inches. It would require the 
contents of 1614 Emu’s eggs to equal the 
contents of this great egg, or 148 eggs of 
the homely fowl, or 30 000 of the Humming- 
bird. The last egg of the kind disposed of 
in London sold for £100, though cracked. 
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WE have awarded a set of three eggs of the 
Golden Eagle to C. Barlow, who won first prize in 
the subscription contest. The second prize goes 
to W. W. Curtis, Fruitvale; Cal., and the third to 
M. C. Howe, Monson, Mass. 


HERE is a note which shows they like us: ‘I 
received the November number of the NIDIOLOGIST 
about half an hour ago. I am-delighted with it, 
and send one dollar for a year’s subscription, begin- 
ning with number one. The paper fills a ‘ long 
felt want,’ ’’ etc. HENRY R. BUCK. 


New Haven, Conn. 


WALTER RAINE, of Toronto, writes us: ‘‘ For 
your January issue I hope to be able to send you 
an account of my last season’s trip to North-west 
Canada, illustrated with photo-engravings. I took 
some rare eggs in Manitoba, Assiniboine and the 
Rocky Mountains, including clutches of over 12 
species of Ducks. We also took nests, eggs and 
birds of Leconte’s Sparrow and Nelson’s Sharp- 
tailed Finch. The eggs of the latter bird had not 
been previously discovered. 


J. L. Ballentine of Alameda, Cal., thought to 
hatch out California Quail’s eggs undera hen. In 
time the little fellows came out, but they seemed 
to strangely disappear. The place was carefully 
inclosed, which deepened the mystery. When 
only about one little Quail and several unhatched 
eggs were left a watch was kept. The first young 
Quail which came out was seen to be snapped up 
by the old hen and swallowed in a twinkling. Mr. 
B. thinks the hen took the Quail for spiders ! 


Capt. CHARLES BENDIRE, Curator Ooological 
Department National Museum, writes: ‘‘I like the 
NIDIOLOGIST as far as it has gone and think there 
is an excellent field for it.’ 


IF the editors of some of the minor “‘scientific’’ 
and ornithological publications have souls, we 
sometimes wonder where they will go when they 
die. Think of the publisher of one ambitious 
journal gravely asserting in a “flier” that they 
will get out an edition of 50,000 copies. Why not 
say 50,000,000! 


WHEN will the question of ‘‘full’’ sets be 
definitely settled and a rule adopted by all alike? 
A “‘full set,’’ we believe, means a// the eggs which 
would be laid by one bird in a nest if undisturbed; 
not all that happen to be in it when found. Eggs 
of birds which normally lay from five to eight eggs 
are sometimes listed in exchange in sets of /wo or 
three. If these are not single eggs they at any 
rate are not sets. 


Zoe, a biological journal published for and by 
the biologists of the San Francisco Academy of 
Sciences, says of the NrproLocist, ‘‘careless proof- 
reading is noticed in all three numbers.” It is 
unfortunate for the reputation of Zoe as an eminent 
and lofty critic on this line that in the same issue 
in which the above quoted paragraph occurs, in ove 
article—Anthony on the ‘‘ Birds of San Pedro Mar- 
tir’’—/en (10) typographical errors, or lapses from 
the journal’s own rulings, occur. 


AND still they come ! 

H. R. Taytor, Esg. Dear Sir _Congrabnieaaes 
seem to be in order so I will add mine to the 
numerous and well merited ones you have received 
in regard to the excellent and very interesting 
matter contained in the pages of the NIDIOLOGIST. 
I heartily concur in the opinion that such a 
superior paper as this should be in the hands of 
every live ornithologist and oologist. 

Woodside, N. Y. C. W. CRANDALL. 


AMONG many pleasant things said of the Nrpt- 
OLOGIST, “we cannot refrain from publishing the 
two following. This is the kindly greeting from 
the editor of the Oologist: ‘‘Henry R. Taylor, 
Alameda, Calif., Dear Sir: We are in receipt of 
copies of the NIDIOLOGIST. We must compliment 
you on the neat paper you are putting out. We 
are confident it will receive the patronage it de- 
serves. I mail you an October number of our 
paper from here. Thanking you for the copies 
sent, very truly yours, F. H. Larrin & Co.” 

Mr. F. E. Lux, editor of the Collector, writes: 
“Accept my hearty congratulations upon the great 
beauty of your superior publication, and its value 
to ornithologists in general.” 
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IF you should receive an extra ‘‘sample”’ copy 
of the NIDIOLOGIST, it means you are politely 
requested to hand same to an interested friend, 
and to promptly secure his subscription, in order 
to take advantage of our offer on another page. 
Help us to zmprove this the only first-class illus- 
trated magazine of ornithology in America, and 
you will help yourself also. And, by the way, 
don’t wait for ‘‘one more sample” before subscrib- 
ing. The next one won’t go to you. You had 
better send in your name now, and get the full file 
from No. 1, while they last. 


A RELIABLE and well-known ornithologist writes 
us from Minnesota: ‘‘Before I forget, did you 
know that Verrill is an zmpudent fraud? Some of 
his eggs are hand-painted!” 

Another prominent ornithologist of Rhode Island 
sends us the following, unsolicited: ‘‘I feel it 
my duty to waru you against A. H. Verrill, New 
Haven, Ct. He is sending out hand-painted eggs; 
has sent them to the Smithsonian, and that is 
their verdict. I have been in New Haven and 
seen his ‘stock.’ Beware of him.”’ 

Referring to this same dealer we have this from 
a high authority in the Smithsonian Museum: ‘‘I 
was in hopes of seeing those articles on the Harpy 
Eagle and the Coppery-tailed rogan in the last 
number, but looked in vain. I have seen some of 
their so-called eggs, however, which give me a 
pretty good idea of what the articles themselves 
would be worth, and your paper is probably better 
off without them. I believe myself that something 
will drop in that quarter before long.”’ 


+O+ 


BRIEF NOTES. 


At the beginning of the shooting season this 
year (October 1) an albino Sprig was shot on the 
Suisun marsh with pink bill and feet. 


Dr. A. C. Murchison writes: ‘‘I am sure the 
NIDIOLOGIST will take the lead of all the papers 
devoted to birds and their eggs, at least it is far 
better than any I have ever seen.” 


Otto Emerson reports seeing his first Western 
Robin at Haywards, October 12. 


Walter E. Bryant has just completed the cata- 
loguing of his collection. It comprises from 3,500 
to 4,000 eggs in sets. Among unique sets of eggs 
in the collection are those of the Fiicker, Kinglet, 
Junco and House Finch, described from Guadaloupe 
Island. 


Colonel Hafford of Tombstone, A. T., has made 
application to the Midwinter Fair management for 
space in which to display his ornithological and 
zoological collection. It is composed of many 
mounted animals, birds, reptiles, etc., all killed 
in Arizona. 


ACCIDENTAL DEATHS OF BIRDS 


Not counting the shotgun and trap 
routes, the accidental death rate is very 
small, principally owing to the wary and 
alert habits so prevalent among all birds, 
more so among some species than others. 
It is even very pronounced among domestic 
fowls. Nature has endowed every bird for 
self-preservation with a certain amount of 
acuteness, which I call suspicion and dis- 
trust, and to illustrate it more fully I call 
upon the reader to observe the actions of 
any bird that regards a strange and un- 
familiar object, whether animate or inani- 
mate, for the first time, and even any object 
known to be dangerous. After considering 
this, there are many unseen dangers that 
entangle the birds, and others that seem 
too innocent to be harmful; it is into these 
that the birds fall. 

No estimate can be given of the number 
of birds killed by flying against a light on 
a pole; these are chiefly birds that fly by 
night as well as by day, such as Ducks, 
Snipe, and other water fowl. Human sci- 
ence is unknown to the avian family, and 
they almost always come to grief when in 
contact with it, like the ‘‘monkey and the 
buzz-saw.’’ 

Early one morning last winter I found a 
fine specimen of the Little Black Rail be- 
neath a row of tall silver poplars, and 
judged that it had struck one of the trees 
while flying at night from one marsh to the 
other, about five miles distant, as this spe- 
cies flies rather low, not being strong of 
wing. Upon skinning the bird to preserve 
it I found the skull back of the bill was 
fractured, so my conclusion was correct. 

Several winters before this I obtained a 
specimen of the Red-breasted Merganser. 
This was a female that met her death by 
striking a telegraph wire over one of the 
principal business streets of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. ‘The bird was killed outright, but 
whether the fall on the pavement aided I 
cannot tell. 

This summer I found five or six English 


berry in the garden. 


- in the attic. 


. ' . 
Sparrows drowned in a horse trough. They ; Spor a a full-grown Quail, and after working 


were rather young birds, the old ones be- 
ing too smart to go where they can’t return 
from. I hoped to see all the English Spar- 
rows in California dead, but no such luck 
until some genius hits upon a plan to ex- 
terminate these pests without destroying 
the other birds. 

About dusk last July I flushed a brood 
of Quail nearly full grown from the shrub- 
There were about 
fifteen in this covey, and they scattered 
among the trees, while one of the young 
birds flew into an orange tree that grew 
close to the house and never stopped until 
he hit the house ‘‘bang!’’ A short flutter- 
ing and a dead bird. ‘This bird must have 
been ‘‘rattled.’’ 

Very often Red-shafted Flickers, Barn 
Owls and California Mottled Owls would 
get down into an unused chimney in my 
house and crawl out where a couple of 
bricks had been displaced, into the attic 
and startle the inmates of the house; es- 
pecially the Owls, at night, would make 
nervous people think spooks were reveling 
They never thought of escap- 
ing by the way they entered, and some of 
them starved to death. I obtained some 
fine live specimens in this manner. 

At another time I found several skele- 
tons of the California Mottled Owl and one 
skeleton of the Red-shafted Flicker, the 
red shafts of the wing and tail feathers be- 
ing in sufficient good preservation to iden- 
tify the species, in a brick chimney that 
had not been used for years. 

I have gathered specimens of the Cali- 
fornia Brown Towhee, Spurred Towhee, 
Russet-backed Thrush, Yellow Warbler, 
Anna’s Hummingbird and several others 
that were either killed or stunned from fly- 
ing against a window on the east side of 
the house. None ever struck the pane 
while the sun’s rays were upon it, nor broke 
glass. I have seen Quail killed by striking 
wire netting and thick glass windows near 
the ground. 

The Sharp-shinned Hawk will pounce 


PS deny ae 
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its claws well into the victim’s flesh, man- | 
age to bear it away. I rescued one laste 
winter in such acase and kept it in an es 
aviary until it recovered from the wounds. 
Cats are always on the alert for the hen — 
Quail while brooding their eggs, and they | 

often succeed in catching them. The way os 
they do it must be to locate the sitting bird — 
and return for their prey at night. A nest 
of partly incubated eggs, a few small feath- 
ers and the quill feathers chewed from the 

wings, show that another brood of Quail — 
will be lacking for the autumn shooting. 
The male birds seem to be considerably in 
excess of the females, both from field ob- — 
servations at this period of the year and > : 
from ‘‘counting heads in the game bag.” 
In the mountains coyotes, skunks, coons, 
and other wild animals aid in the destruc- 
tion of nesting Quail. we. 
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WANTED, FOR SALE, AND TO EXCHANGE. — 


Charges, per insertion, 25 words for . ... . 
(Extra words, one cent per word.) 
Dealers’ Notices, per line... (3 A 
Terms— Cash tn advance. 


NOTE.—EvERY SUBSCRIBER is entitled to one exchange 
notice /ree. Pe cx 


Wwe EXCHANGE 300 birds’ eggs, birds’ - 
skins, and specimens of all kinds, for can- 
celled Columbian stamps. Send stamp for price — 
list to E. M. Parker, Newell, Ia. oe 
ORRESPONDENTS Wanted.—I desire a 
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THE LATE CAPT. B. F. GOSS. 


There are probably few readers of the 
NiproLocist who are not familiar with the 
name of B. F. Goss, for many years one of 
the pioneers and leaders in their favorite 
branch of study; 


company of Kansas Rangers. In January, 
1862, he and his company enlisted in the 
United States service, and he was mustered 
in as Captain of Company F, Ninth Kansas 

Cavalry, under Colonel Lynde. 
During the three years of active service 
his command was 


neverthelessa 
short sketch of 
his life will not 
be out of place in 
the pages of a 
magazine devoted 
to similar sub- 
jects, the nesting 
Habits of our 
North American 
birds. 

Capt. Goss was 
born in Lancaster, 
Ne B., April 24, 

1823, and at the 
age of 18 moved 
west to Pewau- 
kee, Wisconsin, 
then one of the 
frontier settle- 
ments of that 
region. Here he 
remained until 
1857, when he 
located at Neosho 
Falls, Kansas, at 
the time one of the border hamlets of civiliz- 
ation and contiguous to the Indian country. 
At the breaking out of the civil war in 
1861 he promptly offered his services to his 
adopted State, and was elected captain of a 


THE LATE CAPT. B. F. GOSS. 


constantly en- 
gaged in either 
guarding the 
Kansas border or | 
in scouting in 
Missouri and Ar- 
kansas. While on 
‘duty in the latter 
State near Little 
Rock his health 
broke down, 
caused by inces- 
sant exposure and 
overwork, which 
finally compelled 
him to leave the 
service, being 
honorably dis- 
charged ithere- 
from shortly be- 
fore the close of 
the war. He re- 
turned to his 
home in Kansas, 
remaining here a 
few months, and 
then settled permanently at Pewaukee, 
Wisconsin, where he resided up _ to 
the time of his death (caused by neu- 
ralgia of the heart), July 6, 1893, honored 
and esteemed by all his neighbors. 
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Like his younger brother, Col. N. 5S. 
Goss—who died a couple of years before 
him, at Neosho Falls, Kansas, March 10, 
1891—he was an equally ardent student of 
nature and a valued correspondent of the 
lamented Prof. Spencer F. Baird, contrib- 
uting much new and valuable information 
to both our ornithological and oological 
knowledge, and also many rare specimens 
to the Smithsonian Institution. Nearly all 
his leisure hours, especially in later years, 
were devoted to the study of the nesting 
habits of our North American birds, and 
his name will always be a familiar and 
prominent one in any standard work on 
this subject. Few naturalists since the 
days of Audubon, Wilson and Nuttall have 
done more active and accurate field work 
than Capt. Goss, who in the course of his 
investigations visited many then rather 
out of the way and inaccessible portions of 
the great West and Southwest, in pursuit 
of his favorite studies. It was he who first 
discovered the nest and eggs of our hand- 
some Prothonotary Warbler and numerous 
other interesting facts which lack of space 
prevents me from mentioning. 

Shortly after the termination of the Civil 
War he began making an oological collec- 
tion of his own, which I had the pleasure 
of examing some years ago. I have seen 
many others, some larger in the number of 
specimens than his, but none as complete 
or as carefully and accurately identified. 
The majority of these were collected by him 
personally and at the time of his death not 
less than 721 North America species and 
sub-species were represented in it. With 
his well-known generosity he donated this 
magnificent and valuable collection to the 
Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, where it is well cared for, and 
will always remain a monument to his 
public-spirited character. 

The death of Capt. Goss leaves a gap in 
the ranks of oologists which can never be 
filled, and this poor and inadequate tribute 
to his general worth, both as a soldier, 
naturalist and man, is hesitatingly offered 


by one who knew him well in life, and was 
proud to be able to call him one of his 
friends. The photograph from which the 
reproduction is made was kindly furnished 
me by his widow. C. Ea. 


-- —— 


A REMARKABLE NESTING SITE. 


High up in a lofty live-oak tree in San 
Benito county a Golden Eagle had its 
aerie, a great mass of heavy sticks, on the 
crotch formed by two limbs. The structure 
seemed to me very ancient, with numerous 
crevices in the side. 

A wandering Sparrow Hawk, looking for 
a home, found a snug looking hole in one 
side of this big nest. She fashioned it toa 
convenient size, and there, on the rough 
floor, deposited her eggs. It was a nest 
within a nest, the first that of the greatest 
and the second that of the least of the 
Falcons. H. R. TAviee. 


NESTING HABITS OF THE PEWEE. 


‘‘Didymus,’’ in your November number, 
speaks of the Pewee building in roots of 
an overturned tree, and says such situa- 
tions were common in early days. I can 
say that it is a very common nesting site 
nowadays in this locality (county of Chau- 
tauqua, New York). I find that four out 
of five nests of the Pewee are on the roots 
of over-turned trees. They seem to think 
it the proper place for their moss-covered 
domicile. A. E. KIBBEr. 

Mayville, N. Y. 


+e+ 


“A HEARTY WELCOME.” 


The NIDIOLOGIST, an illustrated monthly maga- 
zine, devoted to ornithology, is published and 
edited by Henry Reed Taylor at Alameda, Cal. It 
is one of the youngest of the numerous aspirants 
to fame in the field of ornithology, the fourth 
number bearing the date of December, 1893. The 
matter and the photo-engravings, with which it is 
liberally illustrated, are of good quality, and, 
trusting it will maintain its present high standard 
as a popular magazine of ornithology, we give ita 
hearty welcome, and wish it the success it thus far 
so well deserves. Among its contributors we no- 
tice the names of a number of well-known ornith- 
ologists.—January Auk. 
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NEST AND EGGS 


IN NORTHWEST 
CANADA. 


BIRD NESTING 


BY WALTER RAINE. 


Since I returned home from my last 
season’s collecting trip in Assiniboia and 
the Rocky Mountains, I have had numer- 
ous inquiries from those ornithologists who 
were interested in my book, ‘‘Bird Nesting 
in Northwest Canada,’’ as to whether I 
intended publishing another account of my 
last trip. I therefore take this opportunity 
of informing my numerous ornithological 
friends that it is my intention to spend the 
next two or three summers in the great 
Nor’west and Rocky Mountains of Alberta, 
and also the Saskatchewau region, and after 
this experience, together with the assist- 
ance of several resident collectors, I hope to 
gather sufficient material to be in a position 
to publish a work on the nidification of the 
birds which inhabit that great and vast 
country lying between the Red River of the 
North and the Pacific Ocean. 


Last season I anticipated discovering 
nests and eggs of the White-tailed Ptarmi- 
gan, Solitary Sandpiper, Richardson’s Mer- 
lin, Evening Grosbeak, Harris’ Sparrow 


OF THE PINTAIL. 


and other rare species about whose nesting 
habits little is yet known. I am satisfied 
all these rare birds breed in the territory 
explored, and in some instances the birds 
were either obtained or seen, and although 
we did not fall in with their nests last sum- 
mer, another season may bring better suc- 
cess, as I know of some of their breeding 
haunts. 


However, we were fortunate in discover- 
ing nests and eggs of several rare birds, 
such as Nelson’s Sharp-tailed Sparrow, 
Leconte’s Sparrow, Baird’s Sparrow, White- 
crowned Sparrow, Townsend’s Solitaire, 
Bohemian Waxwing, Orange - crowned 
Warbler, Wilson’s Warbler, Myrtle War- 
bler, Gray-cheeked Thrush, Whooping 
Crane and others. The record of Nelson’s 
Sharp-tailed Sparrow is of special interest, 
as its nest and eggs have not been described 
previously, and I also believe we are the 
first to obtain authentic nests and eggs of 
Leconte’s Sparrow. 


Of the Duck family we came across the 
nests of over a dozen species, the rarest 
being the White-winged Scoter and Amer- 
ican Golden-eye. ‘These:two species usu- 
ally retire much further north to breed, 
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their summer home being within the Arctic 
circle. Both birds are recorded as summer 
residents in Manitoba, but we are the first 
to prove they actually nest in the province. 

This last spring I desired to take an as- 
sistant with me to skin the birds obtained, 
and out of several applicants I chose Fred 
Dippie of Toronto, whom I knew to be a 
first-class hand at preparing bird skins. 
So it was arranged that Dippie should col- 
lect in the vicinity of. Long Lake, Mani- 
toba, while I went on 500 miles further 
west to my old hunting grounds amongst 
the rolling prairies of Assiniboia. 

No doubt the following notes will inter- 
est the readers of the NIDIOLOGIST : 


I left Toronto on May 17, and Dippie 
followed a week later. 

I reached Oak Lake, 165 miles west of 
Winnipeg, at midnight May 20. The fol- 
lowing morning I arose from a refreshing 
sleep, doubly appreciated after spending 
three restless nights in the noisy railway 
train, and after partaking of a good break- 
fast at the hotel, I started out for the sand- 
hills some miles south of Oak Lake. 

It was a lovely morning, and the balmy 
atmosphere of the prairie was so sweet and 
refreshing it seemed to fill me with enthu- 
siasm and vigor. The sweet songs of the 
Prairie Meadowlarks, Shore Larks and 
Bobolinks soon caused me to forget the 
business worry and the turmoil of the 
noisy Queen City of Ontario, now 1500 
miles away. 


LET’S AWAY TO THE PRAIRIES. 


Art sick of the city’s rush and strife, 

And the endless chafe of a business life, 
The crush and the roar of the busy street, 
The jar of pavement, and stifling heat, 
The endless toiling for dear-bought gain, 
The wearying tension of nerve and brain ? 
Then cast all from you, and hie away 
For a glorious, restful holiday. 


The gun hangs long on the lonely wall; 

The tackle is hid ’neath a dusty pall; 

The reel has forgotten the song it sings; 

The flies would fain stretch their deadly wings; 
The basket can boast no tempting spread, 

And the flask is cold and its spirits fled. 


Man! is it right such things should be? 
Why clank your chain when you might be free? 


Leave, then, the desk, and ease the strain, 

Leave the noisy machinery, the doubtful gain, 

The breath of the woods gives strength anew, 

And tunes the nerves till they answer true— 

Seek Nature’s shrine that she may bless, 

And lose your care in the wilderness; 

For the Grouse is sounding his rallying drum, 

And the voice of forest and stream says “Come!” 

Yes! My readers will agree with me; 
it is a glorious thing to be able to lose one’s 
cares in the wilderness. Just imagine 
yourselves in my shoes: no business to at- 
tend to for two months, nothing to do for 
eight long weeks but collect birds’ eggs, 
shoot, fish and enjoy yourself amongst the 
lonely prairies, lakes and swamps in the 
happy hunting grounds of British North 
America. And how many young oologists 
would not have liked Dippie’s job? three 
months’ exile amongs: the prairies and 
lakes of Manitoba. 

But we will proceed to gather in the 
oological treasures of the prairie; so leav- 
ing the village of Oak Lake behind, one 
hour’s walk across the prairie brought me 
to the first bluff, and my first find for sea- 
son 1893 was a clutch of Yellow-shafted 
Flicker’s. I had not gone far before I ’spied 
a huge nest in one of the highest trees, 
and I thought I saw a bird’s head and tail 
overhanging the sides of the nest. On 
approaching closer Mrs. Swainson’s Buz- 
zard flew off, and I was soon up the tree, 
for I have not yei forgotten how to climb, 
although it is nearly three dozen years 
since I learned to walk. On peeping over 
the edge of the nest, my eyes rested on a 
handsome egg of the Swainson’s Hawk. 
I expected to find a full clutch, as the bird 
sat very close, so I left the egg, intending 
to call again a few days later for the full 
set. 

Tearing my way through the bushes I 
flushed a Short-eared Owl off its nest, but 
I was disappointed to find the nest empty. 
I was evidently too early for eggs, as the 
buds on the trees were only just beginning 
to open out. 
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YOURS TRULY, WALTER RAINE. 


I startled: several Gray Ruffled Grouse 
and a number of Whip-poor-wills and 
White-Rumped Shrikes. 

After examing three more empty nests 
of Swainson’s Buzzard, I left the bluff and 
again cut across the prairie towards the 
sandhills, observing small flocks of Lapland 
Longspurs and other birds, which were mi- 
grating northward. 

On the way to the sandhills I came across 
a settler’s cabin, who invited me in to din- 
ner. I learned he was from Grand Rapids, 
and he knew something of the birds found 
breeding around him. He informed me 
that the Passenger Pigeons nested in tne 
bluffs close by, and his little daughter had 
a box of end-blown eggs, among which I 
noticed Whip-poor-wills and Passenger 
Pigeons. The settler told me a neighbor 
of his two miles off had found eggs of the 
White Crane (Whooping Crane) a fewdays 
previously, so I offered him $2 for the eggs, 
and he promised to get them if I would 
call again. 

The settler told me strange stories of the 
sandhills, he said very few people ever vis- 
ited them, and they were inhabited by 
Eagles, Great Owls, Bears and Wolves. I 
replied: ‘“‘That’s just the place for me, so 


I’ll be off.’”’ On reaching the sandhills I 
selected one of the highest and climbed to 
the top, and had a splendid view for miles 
around. These sandhills stretch from 
Branden to Virden, a distance of fifty 
miles. The hollows between the hills are 
wooded, offering nesting places for Hawks, 
Owls and numerous small birds, and of 
game birds the Gray Ruffled Grouse is very 
common. The hills are also inhabited by 
a few Deer, Badgers, Wolves, Raccoons, 
Skunks and Bears, and the noble Elk, or 
Wapti, is occasionally met with. 

Below me lay Oak Lake, a sheet of water 
four miles long by two broad, and beyond 
that stretched away a chain of small lakes, 
offering suitable nesting places for Gulis, 
Grebes, Loons and Ducks,and further south 
was a flat expanse of prairie, stretching 
away into North Dakota. 

I descended to the bluffs amongst the 
sandhills, when I found Crows’ nests so 
numerous I could have collected scores of 
eggs, but I selected half a dozen of well- 
marked sets, and after blowing them they 
were securely packed. 

In an isolated tree was a large Buzzard’s 
nest, but as I saw no birds around, I 
thought it must it must be an old one, but 
to make sure, I placed my foot on one of 
the lower branches and swung myself up 
far enough to get a glance of two heavily- 
spotted eggs of the Swainson’s Hawk. I 
then broke down some of the prickly 
branches and reached the eggs. The nest 
was a great mass of sticks and rubbish, 
and built in the tree eight feet above the 
ground. The eggs are bluish white, heav- 
ily blotched with rich chestnut-brown. 
Presently the two Buzzards came scream- 
ing towards me, raising an objection to my 
stealing their treasures. Later on I found 
several more Buzzard’s nests, lined with 
green leaves and ready to receive the eggs. 
I was evidently about ten days too early, 
or else I should have secured a fine series 
of eggs of this species. I wandered about 
the sandhills until evening, finding nothing 
but Crows’ nests, and thinking it was time 
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to make my way back to the village I as- 
cended one of the hills, and after scanning 
the horizon with my field glass, I noticed 
the high elevator at Oak Lake, which is a 
landmark for the neighborhood for miles 
around. It appeared to be nearly ten miles 
away, and it was dark by the time I reached 
the hotel and sat down to supper. 

May 22—Afiter breakfast I started out 
for the day and tramped over the prairies 
north of Oak Lake, the first important birds 
met with were a pair of Marsh Hawks, one 
a beautiful little male in blue plumage. 
They evidently intended nesting near by, 
but they were so wary I could not get 
within range with my small gun. 

On reaching the banks of the Assiniboine 
river, I came across a nest of the Swainson’s 
Buzzard, built in a tree fifteen feet high, 
and as it only contained one egg I left it. 

Crows’ nests were again plentiful, one 
containing as many as seven eggs, but the 
usual number were four or five. In reach- 
ing up to one nest six feet from the ground 
I was surprised to see a Long-eared Owl 
jump up. She acted with defiance, snap- 
ping her beak and hissing, and puffing out 
her feathers to make herself appear twice 
her ordinary size. Her mate came to her 
assistance, and the hoots of the two Owls 
soon brought all the Grackles and small 
birds in the bluff on the scene, and they 
at once began to mob the poor Owls. The 
nest contained five eggs, partly incubated. 

Close by a Swainson’s Buzzard sat mo- 
tionless on one of the tallest trees, watch- 
ing the movements of the small birds 
below, and just beneath was its nest; but 
on climbing I found it empty but lined 
with green leaves as usual. It is rather 
singular that this Buzzard invariably lines 
its nest with fresh green leaves of the pop- 
lar; and the eggs, which are usually heav- 
ily blotched, look very pretty resting on the 
green leaves, when the oologist first sees 
them as he peeps over the brim of the nest. 

I came across a dead Swainson’s Buzzard 
with one leg missing; no doubt it had been 
caught in a trap set by some person. I 


think it is a mistake for settlers to destroy 
this Hawk, as they kill a great quantity 
of mice. 

I frequently flushed both the Sharp-tailed 
Grouse and the Gray Ruffled Grouse, but I 
was too early for their eggs. 

At noon I came to a swamp and sat down 
and ate my lunch, watching the Ducks 
and Rails swimming about the rushes. 
Above me I heard some large birds scream- 
ing, and glancing up in the sky I saw a 
pair of Whooping Cranes flying around. 
As the swamp was less than an acre in ex- 
tent it did not take me long to find their 
nest, but you can guess I was disappointed 
to find it empty; but next day on visiting 
the American settler I learned it was from 
this nest two eggs had been taken on May 
18, and he had one of the eggs, which I 
bought, but the other had got broken. The 
nest was nearly three feet in diameter, 
made of rushes and marsh hay.. The top 
was somewhat hollow, and it was built in 
shallow water. 

Three or four pairs of White Cranes nest 
every summer around Oak Lake, and the 
birds are well known tothe farmers, but the 
Cranes know how to take care of thet- 
selves and are seldom shot at. On June 
17, 1891, I boughta fine clutch of two eggs 
of this bird from a boy who had found 
them in a nest of marsh hay near a slough 
at Oak Lake. 

During the latter part of the day I came 
across two more Swainson’s Hawks’ nests, 
and like most of the others, they were 
lined with green leaves ready to receive 
the eggs. 

May 23—Spent the day in the sandhills, 
and on my way called upon the American 
settler and bought an egg of the Whooping 
Crane from him, taken from the nest I had 
examined yesterday. He also had an egg 
of the American Goshawk, which he had 
taken that morning from a nest in a bluff 
some distance from his house. I went and 
examined the nest, and found it to be a 
large structure of sticks, built in a tree 20 
feet up. He called the bird ‘‘the large 
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Gray Hawk,’’ and from his description of 
the bird, together with the egg being pale 
bluish-white without spots, there was no 
doubt but this was a nest of the American 
Goshawk. I have in my collection three 
clutches of eggs that were taken in Mani- 
toba and Assiniboia. All the eggs are pale 
bluish-white without spots, and average 
Pra5ix 1.75; 

I visited the nest of the Swainson’s Buz- 
zard found two days previously and took 
from it two eggs. 

Also found two Flickers’ nests, one with 
four and the other seven eggs, and a clutch 
of four eggs of the Western Vesper Spar- 
row. 

In a bluff in the sandhills I flushed a 
Gray Ruffled Grouse off its nest and eight 
fresh eggs. The nest was simply a hollow 
in the ground, lined with leaves, and shel- 
tered by a shrub. The eggs are a rich 
pinky buff, finely spotted with brown. The 
eggs of this variety of Ruffled Grouse are 
rare in collections, but the species is com- 
mon about the sandhills south of Oak Lake, 
and in the evening on my way back to the 
village I heard the male birds drumming in 
all directions in the bluffs. 

The following day I spent collecting 
small birds, which were migrating north- 
ward, and in the evening I packed up and 
took the train westward 300 miles to Rush 
Lake, arriving there the following day. 
My friend Spalding was at the station to 
meet me, and I left my canoe and baggage 
for the cowboys to take up to the farm on 
the hillside, while Spalding took me along 
the railway track to show me a Pintail 
Duck’s nest. On reaching the place the 
female flew off the nest, which contained 
nine eggs partly incubated. The nest was 
only some thirty feet from the railway track 
in a plowed furrow of the fre guard. We 
walked around a small slough down on the 
flats below the farm, where we startled a 
Shoveller out of the grass, and advancing, 
my eyes were soon gazing on eight eggs 
snugly laid on a delicious bed of down. 
Close to the nest was a Buffalo skull, so I 


did not molest the nest, intending to visit 
the spot later and photograph the nest and 
the skull. On our way to the house we 
flushed a Meadowlark and found its nest 
and five eggs, and also found a nest of 
that rare bird, Baird’s Sparrow, containing 
two eggs and three of the Cowbird. 

After dinner I again descended to Rush 
Lake Flats, where I found birds very plen- 
tiful. Swimming about the sloughs were 
numerous Wilson’s Phalaropes, Baldpates, 
Teals, Shovellers, Pintails, Lesser Scaup 
Ducks, Sora Rails and other water birds. 
Ducks usually make their nests on the dry, 
elevated parts of the swamps, so that there 
is no risk of the water rising and destroy- 
ing their nests. They never build nests 
like the Coot and Grebe floating on the 
surface of the water. Very few collectors 
have probably had the opportunities of ex- 
amining as many Ducks’ nests as myself, 
and my experience has been that ail the 
Duck family select the dry portions of the 


prairie to nest, sometimes a considerable 
distance from water. A friend of mine 


went after Ducks’ nests in a canoe, and 
after four days’ hard work hunting amongst 
the rushes, he had not fallen in with a sin- 
gle duck’s nest, although he had collected 
score . of Coot’s, Rail’sand Grebe’s. I wrote 
to him to search the dry portions around 
the sloughs, and he had better success. 

I found a nest of the Greater Scaup Duck 
containing ten eggs, and also startled a 
Wilson’s Phalarope out of the grass, and 
soon found its four heavily-spotted eggs. 
I spent the evening looking for nests about 
the stables and cow-sheds, and found nests 
and eggs of Say’s Pewee, Cliff and Barn 
Swallow. 

May 26—Spent the day on Rush Lake 
Flats and found nests and eggs of Wilson’s 
Phalarope, Shoveller Pintail, Sora Rail, 
Red-winged Starling, and other common 
marsh birds. ‘The mosquitoes were a ter- 
ror, but, fortunately, I had netting over 
my head and shoulders, but yet they stung 
me through my gloves and trousers. I ob- 
served several pairs of Marbled Godwits, 
which evidently had nests, but this is a 
very wary bird, and the female is up and 
off her nest long before the intruder is any- 
where near the spot. 

(Zo be Continued.) 
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NOTES ON THE AMERICAN OSPREY. 


BY CHARLES E. DOE. 


The two counties of Bristol adjoining 
each other, one in Massachusetts and the 
other in Rhode Island, bounded by the 
beautiful Narragansett and Mount Hope 
Bays, and inters:cted by numerous rivers 
and small streams, are favorite nesting 
grounds for the American Osprey. 

In the spring therivers 
are fairly alive with her- 
ring and shad, which 
seek the clear water to 
spawn, and the wily 
Ospreys, depending on 
fish for their living, 
probably found out this 
fact years before the 
country was settled. 

From personal obser- 
vation extending over a 
period of fifteen years, 
I should judge that in 
this section, covering 
about eight square miles, 
there are no less than 
two hundred nests, be- 
sides many single nests 
scattered about in the 
interior, and they do not 
seem to increase or di- 
minish from year to 
year. 

The favorite nesting 
site is in the top of a 
large tree, difficult of 


Another pair persisted in building on 
the chimney of an occupied house, until 
forcibly driven away by the owner. 

One of the prettiest sites I have ever 
seeil was one visited May gth this year. 
It was placed on top of a low dead stump 
standing in a pond, the bottom sticks of 
the nest resting in the water, and the top 
of the nest was so low that I sat in the 
boat and secured the eggs. 

In this same pond 
there were five occupied 
nests besides the one 
described, one being in a 
dead oak, fifty feet above 
the water, and the others 
on dead stumps, from 
ten to twenty feet up. 

The Osprey shows a 
remarkable love for its 
home, for they will re- 
turn year after year to 
the same situation and 
remain about their nests 
from the time of their 
arrival, although its eggs 
may be taken every 
spring. Usually if the 
eggs are taken a second 
set will be laid, as I have 
observed repeatedly. 

It is seldom that they 
nest in deep woods, but 
prefer an open situation, 
not infrequently near a 
farm house, where they 
can survey the surround- 


OSPREY AND NEST. 


ascent, and the birds 
do not seem to be particular as to 
what variety is selected, but it is usually 
one that has commenced to decay. The 
highest nest I have seen is in a lofty pine, 
one hundred feet up, and the lowest in a 
willow, about ten feet from the ground. 
One that I visited the past spring was 
built among the wires and on the cross- 
pieces of a telegraph pole, and although 
a large number of trains passed by daily the 
birds did not show any particular alarm. 


ing country and their 
nests cannot be approached by day or night 
without their giving forth their plaintive 
whistle of warning. 

The nest illustrated is quite typical, al- 
though larger than the average; it is an old 
nest, having been occupied many consecu- 
tive years. Itis in a partly-dead ash tree, 
thirty feet from the ground, and measures 
from base to top over seven feet, and is five 
feet across. 

Have taken a number of handsome sets 
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from this nest, including two sets of four, 
and on May 24, 1891, I took a beautiful set 
of five Tree Swallow’s eggs out of an old 
Woodpecker’s hole, about ten feet up, be- 
sides three eggs of the Osprey. 

My cabinet shows a series of seventy se- 
lected sets, there being eleven sets of four, 
fifty-five of three, and four sets of two. 
They show a remarkable variation in color 
and markings, the predominating type 
being dark, heavily-marked specimens of 
brown and deep red. Eggs with a pure 
white ground color are very rare, and for 
the other extreme I have a set of two so 
heavily colored with dark chocolate that 
they are indistinguishable from Caracara’s 
eggs. The largest specimen I have meas- 
ures 2.79x1.88, the smallest 2.12x1.65. 


Providence, R. I. 


THE YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT. 


The Yellow-breasted Chat (/cteria vivens) 
is a handsome bird, about 8 inches long, of 
a deep olive-green above, while the tips of 
wing and tail, also the under parts of the 
same, are dusky gray. ‘The front is of a 
dark slate color; eyebrow and lid white. 
The whole throat and breast is a brilliant 
yellow, extending back along the sides and 
under parts, growing paler and finally 
merging into white on the belly and under 
tail coverts. 

I can discern very little if any difference 
in the markings of the sexes. 

In the spring, before mating, it is the 
- most active. At that time, go to some 
quiet piece of woodland, preferably a hill- 
side covered with bushes, with here and 
there a tree, and you will hear it, and to 
hear it once is to always remember it. 

Here it will pour forth such a variety of 


noises, from the low sweet musical notes to - 


the loud rattling song of the Brown Thrash- 
er, perhaps ending ina series of low gut- 
tural chucks resembling the notes of a Black- 
bird; pouring these forth with great rap- 
idity, and in sueh a variety of tones and 


modulations, all the time keeping on the 
move from bush to bush, always out of 
sight, giving the listener the idea there is 
a dozen birds instead of one. 

Again it will start from the top of some 
tree and with dangling legs and fluttering 
wings, looking for all the world as if 
wounded, it will gradually near the ground 
and disappear in the bush. All through its 
strange evolutions it keeps pouring forth 
its mocking songs and rattling notes as if 
its throat would burst. 

It arrives in the fore part of May, and 
the nests aud eggs may be found the last 
half of that month and in the fore part of 
June. 

The nest in this locality is placed in a 
thorn bush on a side hill, from one to four 
feet above the.ground. 

It is very rarely that a person can ap- 
proach quietly enough to find the bird on. 
It will usually disappear in the surrounding 
thicket and not show itself again while the 
intruder is near. ie 

The nest is composed of dry grasses, 
dead leaves, strips of bark, etc., lined with 
fine dry grass. The eggs are glossy white, 
marked with specks and spots of reddish 
brown, scattered evenly over the shell in 
some cases, while in others forming a 
wreath around the largerend. Withal they 
are handsome eggs, three or four in num- 
ber, measuring from .80 in. to 1.00 in. in 
length by .62 to .75 in. in width. Twosets 
of four each and one of three eggs in my 
collection average .95 in. x .72 in. 


R. M. FRISBEY. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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A lively election recently took place in the San 
Francisco Academy of Sciences, made so by an op- 
position ticket, aimed to defeat the election of 
President Harkness and others. Walter Bryant 
was nominated for Director of the Museum ?, but 
was defeated by a small majority. Dr. Harkness 
was re-elected, and now the position of Mr. Bry- 
ant as Curator of Ornithology and that of Mr, 
Brandeger as Curator of Botany have been declared 
vacant. Incidentally, it is said the publication of 
Zoe, which has been supported financially by Mr. 
Brandeger, will for a time suspend. 
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COOPER ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB. 


The monthly meeting of December 2 was 
held at San Jose. The discussion of the 
Warblers of California was resumed. Mr. 
Osgood first spoke on the Long-tailed Chat. 
It was generally distributed throughout 
the State, and had been found nesting at 
Riverside by Mr. H. M. Hall. Itis fond of 
brushy streams, where its song attracts one 
to the dense growths of vines and under- 
brush, in which its nest is usually placed. 
Mr. Osgood had taken a set of four fresh 
eggs on May 30, 1892, from a nest placed 
in a maple bush four feet fromthe ground. 
Mr. Cory Chamberlin had found them nest- 
ing on the Llagas creek in considerable 
numbers. 

F. A. Schneider spoke gn Audubon’s 
Warbler. The summer plumage is taken 
on about March 15 and is much lighter 
than the winter plumage. It is very com- 
mon in this State in the winter months as 
it flits about in the tree-tops in search of 
insect food, and is brought to notice by its 
sharp ‘‘chit.’’ Small insects and worms 
constitute its food. Its favorite nesting 
place appears to be at high altitudes, such 
as the Sierra Nevada, where it nests in 
coniferous trees, the nest being placed in a 
bunch of dense foliage. It is composed of 
pine needles, bark, etc., the nest material 
often varying to match the surroundings. 
Nearly fledged young were seen by Dr. 
Cooper in September. The eggs are four 
to five, and resemble those of the Yellow 
Warbler. 

An article from L. W. Brokaw on the 
Red-bellied Hawk was read, based on ob- 
servations in the Salinas Valley. While 
out on March 26, on a visit to a Heron 
rookery, his attention was drawn to a 
Hawk’s nest in a cottonwood, and which 
was found to contain green oak leaves. A 
set of three eggs was taken from it April 
29, incubation begun. ‘The nest measured 
24 inches across, and was 47 feet from the 
ground, composed of sticks and lined with 
moss and bark of the cottonwood. It was 


also covered with soft white feathers from 
the breast of the female. ‘The eggs meas- 
ure 2.421.733; 2.31 XK 1.78; 2.24 x 1.67. 
The ground color is creamy white, and two 
of the eggs are boldly splashed with umber 
brown and lilac, while the third has a light 
brown wreath about the smaller end. April 
13 a set of two was taken from a nest ina 
sycamore, but were replaced, as they were 
about to hatch. One was unmarked and 
the other lightly with yellowish-brown 
spots. In this case also green oak leaves 
were found in the nest, which it would 
seem is a characteristic of the bird. 

An entertaining article on the ‘‘Water 
Ouzel at Home’’ was read by Cory Cham- 
berlin. It related his experience with the 
bird in this county and in Colorado. On 
March 29 of this year, while making a trip 
up Ralston Creek in Colorado, he discov- 
ered a nest of the Ouzel in course of con- 
struction on a shelf of rock about a foot 
above the water. On April 15 he again 
visited it and found the nest complete. 

Mr. Oscar P. Silliman was elected to 
membership in the Club. 

The January meeting was held the 6th 
instant at San Jose. 

Mr. Gaylord of Pasadena described the 
habits of the Phainopepla in a well-written 
paper. The earliest set of eggs recorded 
by him was May 20, ’93, and the latest July 
3, 92. A paper on the ‘‘Nesting of the 
White-Faced Glossy Ibis,’’ by A. M. 
Shields, was read. Articles on the Golden 
and Bald Eagles were read. ‘The nomina- 
tion and election of officers followed, re- 
sulting as follows: , 

President, F. A. Schneider; Vice-Presi- 
dent, H. R. Taylor; Secretary, C. Barlow; 
Treasurer, H.R. Osgood. Dr. A.C. Mur- 
chison of Colton and Jos. Grinnel of Pasa- 
dena were elected to membership. 

The programme for the meeting February 
3d, at College Park, is as follows: Western 
Robin, Mr. Schneider; Varied Thrush, Mr. 
Osgood; Paper, C. Barlow; Paper, Terns 
and Plovers in California, Mr. Sillman; 
Paper, Mr. Clark. C, BARLOow, Sec’y. 
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STUDY IN NEST CONSfRUCTION. 


BY EPIGAHA REPENS. 


There are very few species of birds which 
habitually use the same nest for several 
seasons, or even two seasons. In my ex- 
perience, the Red-tailed and Red-shouldered 
Hawks are more given to this habit than 
any other birds in southern Michigan, and 
these two, especially the former, are 
known as species which hold to one eyrie 
for many years, if undisturbed. Even 
when robbed, the two Auzeos will often lay 
a second time, and a third time, in the same 
nest in one season, in rare instances. ‘The 
Fish-hawk and Bald-headed Eagle are well- 
known examples of attachment to a chosen 
site, and it isa common thing, as I have 
found from Florida to Lake Superior, to 
hear eyries spoken of as having existed for 
five to ten years, and even longer 

Nest building by the larger Hawks is 
certainly quite an undertaking, and it is not 
to be wondered at that it is desirable for a 
pair of Guteos to simbly add a few twigs and 
the lining each spring, in‘ preference to 
building a new nest. The fact that a pair 
of birds have become attached to a locality 
is often proven when the nest is robbed, by 
their starting another nest in the same 
neighborhood, in some instances but a few 
rods from the old site. Once or twice, 
where the second nest was robbed, the pair 
again adopted the first nest. 

As a rule, with comparatively few ex- 
ceptions, the Great-horned Owl, when not 
selecting a hollow for its nest, chooses an 
old Suteo’s nest for its prospective brood, 
merely making very scanty additions to the 
nest lining. This Owl is very shiftless in 
its attempts at nest construction at all times, 
and seems contented with anything sub- 
stantial as a foundation. 

The Long-eared Owl, also, often selects 
an old nesting site, generally preferring the 
habitation of the common Crow. This is 
fitted up in a manner to surprise the former 
owners, if they happen to visit the spot. 
An addition is built up, and the deep hol- 


low formed is comfortably lined with 
feathers, which must be gathered at con- 
siderable trouble. The appearance of this 
nest is very pleasing, with the six eggs 
attistically and thoroughly surrounded by 
the thick, warm lining. One would never 
imagine, from the rough and dilapidated 
exterior of this old Crow’s nest, that it 
conld hold such elegance of style and 
comfort. 

All of the Herons, so far as I can learn, 
are gregarious in nesting season, to a 
greater or lesser extent, and their old nests 
in groups are often found; as an evidence 
of former breeding sites. The Bittern’s 
nests are of course quickly obliterated, 
from the nature of the material—grass and 
rushes—and the low situations ch>sen; but 
those of the tree Herons are more lasting. 
The Green Heron’s nest will be recognized 
generally one, two, or even three years 
after it was built. The bulky structure of 
the Great Blue Heron is so substantially 
and densely built that the nests are often 
identified eight or ten years after the birds 
have left, and I hnow an-old heronry where 
the evidences were seen all of fifteen years 
subsequent to the last breeding. The 
nests are great straggling affairs, and are 
made of coarse and usually very long twigs. 
Mixed in with the larger sticks are many 
smaller twigs, arranged very artistically, if 
we may consider the work as done by a 
long-legged, ungainly bird. The nests, 
when placed in a strong, live tree crotch, 
are among the most durabie that we can 
find, and will outlast a Hawk’s nest, which 
at best is easily dismantled by a few 
kicks. 

Asarule, the larger birds are content 
with nests which are nearly flat on top, 
while the further we go with the smaller 
birds, we find that the nests are more hol- 
lowed. As examples we will cite the nests 
of the Bald Eagle and Red-tailed Hawk in 
comparison with the extremely hollowed 
nests of the Hummer and Gnatcatcher. 
However, there is nothing yet discovered 
to prove conclusively why these conditions 
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exist, for there are exceptions which strong- 
ly point either to indifference of the birds, 
or to absolute lack of conformity with any 
known principle. For instance, the Long- 
eared Owl deeply hollows its nest from 
choice, and it may be considered one of the 
larger birds; yet it would seem that, if pro- 
tection were needed, the Great-horned Owl, 
actuated by the same desire, would build 
the edges of its nest well up. On the con- 
trary, this large Owl has but a very slight 
hollow in its open nest; and then again, 
what is most singular, it selects a hollow 
in a large tree about once in three or four 
times* for its eggs. 

Then, too, many exceptions occur to dis- 
pute the accepted belief regarding the 
smaller nests. For example, the very shal- 
low nest of the Acadian Flycatcher, and 
the irregular platform of the two Cuckoos, 
the latter often shared in by two females of 
the two species of Cuckoos. ‘These nests 
are placed in anything but protected’ situa- 
tions, and the eggs and young are exposed 
to the elements. Yet the birds never seem 
to make anything of an effort to keep the 
eggs or young in, by supplying a high rim 
to the nests. The Acadian Flycatcher’s 
nest is extremely liable to be swayed about 
by the wind; in fact the eggs are often 
found dashed to the ground in this way, 
the shallow cup not being sufficient restraint 
for them in even a moderate storm. ‘Then 
again, in direct opposition to this, we find 
the nest of the Traill’s Flycatcher, a near 
relative, deeply cupped, and capable of 
withstanding much violence, although 
nearly always built only a few feet from the 
ground in the fork of an upright, while the 
nearly flat nest of the Acadian is placed at 
the extremity of a long, slender limb and 
fully subject to every wind. 

If the deep hollow were an indication of 
protection, one would think that the ele- 
vated and exposed nest of the gaudy Rose- 


* Our Owl’s egg collectors in Michigan differ in 
regard to the proportion of Great-horned Owl’s 
nests in hollows; some maintaining that it is a 
rarity to find the nests so situated, some claiming 
that one-half are so built. 


breasted Grosbeak would be _ hollowed 
deeply. On the contrary, it is but slightly 
cupped, and altogether a very shiftless af- 
fair, while the nest of the Song Sparrow, 
concealed thoroughly in the tussock or at 
the edge of a ditch, is apparently unneces- 
sarily deeply hollowed. We may think we 
have a theory on this subject, but there are 
enough of exceptions to each and every 
feature in nest building to cause us to doubt 
our judgment. 

Nidiology, if we may be allowed to coin 
the word as representing the science of 
nests, offers a wide field for the investiga- 
tions of ornithologists; and nidification, as 
one of its principal divisions, is an attrac- 
tion to all students of our bird-life. 

For the present I think that enough has 
been said on this subject, but if the request 
is made by my readers, at some future time 


the study may be again discussed. 
<> > _e—___—__ 


SCREECH OWL AND BLUE JAY. 


That the little Megascops asio does not 
always confine his tastes to a diet of mice, 
is shown by the observation of Mr. Wm. 
Jones of the Lewiston Bird Club. 

He says: A few evenings ago, when it 
was nearly dark, I heard a great outcry 
from a Blue Jay, as though in great dis- 
tress, the sounds coming from a Norway 
spruce, growing in my front yard. Hasten- 
ing out I found the Jay and the little Owl 
having a tussel among the branches about 
five feet from the ground. 

The screecher relinquished his quarry 
with considerable reluctance at my ap- 
proach, and perching on a limb but a rod 
away, proceeded to scold me in no good- 
natured tones for interfering with his pro- 
posed supper. Picking the Jay up from 
the ground, I carried it into the house and 
examined its injuries. Except a few 
scratches about the head, it seemed to be 
uninjured, but was apparently almost par- 
alyzed with fright. Putting it into a box 
until morning, I then released it, and it 
flew away, apparently all right. 

‘Lewiston, 111. Dr. W. S. STRODE. 
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DO WADING BIRDS SWIM? 

The first question is, ‘“‘Can they swim?’’, 
the next question is, ‘‘Do they swim?”’’ 
Nearly everybody has seen one or more 
species of the Rail family swim, though 
these birds are no more web-footed than 
a chicken. For an example of their swim- 
ming powers, I will take the California 
Clapper Rail for illustration, it being the 
commonest Rail in my district. This bird 
swims very well when it has to, but like 
other waders prefers to keep its body dry, 
but when tracked through the reeds and 
marsh grass in its customary abodes by the 
sportsman, it will, when too closely pressed 
by the dog, try a game of bluff by swim- 
ming a narrow creek or slough in an en- 
deavor to throw the dog off the scent; and 
when wounded I have known them to drop 
into the water and elude detection by sub- 
merging the body and holding toa blade of 
coarse grass by the bill, with only the head 
out of water. 

You have often heard that a hen cannot 
swim, and so have I, but I knocked that 
saying into a cocked hat by throwing sev- 
eral hens into a pond of water, and caught 
them as they came to the shore and repeated 
their natatorial instructions several times, 
and when quite satisfied that they knew 
how to swim I allowed them to sneak away 
—“‘wetter than drowned rats.’’ 

But to resume my subject. Here is an- 
other case that came under my observa- 
tion: two Great Blue Herons reposing 
calmly upon the bosom of a very wide 
slough. Ihave often hunted there with a 
boat and knew the water to be deep enough 

‘to float a good-sized schooner. Whether 
they swam or not I had not time to deter- 
mine, but I have said before that the water 
was more than deep enough for the purpose. 

On various occasions I have seen Sand- 
peeps sitting on the waters of San Fran- 
cisco Bay in calm weather right in the 
course of the ferry-boats, and I have also 
been informed by reliable parties of similar 
cases. 


If this article finds its way into print, I 
would be pleased to hear of the observa- 
tions of other ornithologists on this sub- 
ect. D. A. COHEN. 

Alameda, Cal., Dec. 5, 1893. 


+ @+ 


THE GREAT NORTHERN DIVER IN 
NEW MEXICO. 


A Great Northern diver was captured 
about three miles south of Las Vegas, on 
the Gallinas river. It was young, its eyes 
not having attained the bright red of the 
older bird, and its plumage was rather dull. 
It is the only one, so far as I know, that 
has ever visited New Mexico. The bird 
was set free on one of the lakes, but it died 
from sickness or starvation. When first 
found it was completely lost and unable to 
find sustenance in a small creek. 

EMERSON ATKINS. 

East Las Vegas, N. M. 


>+@+ 


THE WILSON ORNITHOLOGICAL 
CHAPTER OF THE A. A. 


The December election of officers resulted 
as follows: President, Williard N. Clute, 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Vice-President, Reu- 
ben M. Strong, Oberlin, O.; Secretary, 
William B. Caulk, Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Treasurer, Lynds Jones, Oberlin, O. 

The Chapter is in a very flourishing con- 
dition, with seventy-three active; four hon- 
orary, and thirty-one associate members. 
The past year has been devoted to a special 
study of the Warblers, and the forthcom- 
ing report promises to make a very inter- 
esting paper. Any information regarding 
the Chapter will be cheerfully furnished by 
the secretary. 


>a +—£— 


Mr. J. Parker Norris of Philadelphia has just 
finished his annual count of his collection of eggs, 
and found that it embraced 573 species, 5002 sets, 
and 20,398 eggs. It isundoubtedly the largest pri- 
vate collection in the United States, and is entirely 
composed of sets. Especial care has been exer- 
cised to have none but authentic specimens. The 
collection is especially strong in large series, 
notably of Warblers and Raptores. 
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THE February issue of the NipIOLOGIST will 
contain a sketch of the varied career of that well- 
known ornithologist, Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, with an 
excellent ‘‘half-tone’’ portrait of him. 


WE shall publish shortly, probably in our next 
number, a very interesting contribution by Otto 
Emerson, on collecting among the water birds of 
Dakota. Three “stunning” half-tone illustrations 
go with this article. 


Our January number is out a little late, owing 
to delay in receiving the ‘‘half-tones’” for Mr. 
Raines’ very interesting article. We also hoped 
to get in this number an illustration of the ornith- 
ological exhibit at the Midwinter Fair, which is a 
great success. A full account of it will appear, 
however, ‘‘in our next.’’ 


AMONG the many complimentary ietters we have 
received is one from Frank Lattin, the genial editor 
of the Oologist, who writes: ‘The NipIoLocistT 
cannot help but succeed and prove an unbounded 
success.’’ Dr. R. W. Shufeldt remarks: ‘I am 
very much pleased with the entire appearance of 
the December Nipr1oLocist, and thank you for the 
handsome way in which you reproduced my article 
with its figures. It is a delight to me to see a 
journal so free from typographical errors of any 
kind. I hear it well spoken of everywhere.’’ 


VERY QUEER. 


It is not from the ranks of upright orni- 
thologists or other honorable scientists that 
we expect to cull swindlers and meddlers, 
and yet it sometimes happens that the at- 
tempts of a certain pretentious class of 
persons, who injure the cause of our selected 
branches, demand the attention of someone 
of more severity than a mere critic, and 
more outspoken than a moderator. It 
shall be our effort to expose a case in point, 
where a person intent on securing fame and 
emoluments to himself, not only over-step- 
ped the narrow limits of his knowledge, 
but likewise exposed himself to severe and 
lasting censure by making numerous prom- 
ises which he did not fulfill, 


The case in question, is one in which a 
so-called entomologist, who could not suc- 
ceed or distinguish himself in his chosen 
profession, thought to elevate himself by 
writing a pamphlet on birds. Without 
capacity to produce a treatise on the insects 
of his State, he still has the consummate | 
impudence to attempt an annotated cata- 
logue of the birds of Michigan. 

Asa matter of fact, this man, Professor 
A. J. Cook, is utterly ignorant of the birds 
of his State or any other, and could not, 
alone, write out the correct names of any 
dozen of our common birds if asked to 
identify them. Still he aspires to the dis- 
tinction of an author, and that, too, on a 
subject with which he is as little acquainted 
as he possibly could be. 

This did not bother the professor. He 
knew that the name of professor would 
carry him through, and with this titled 
anchor, which is shared in by so many 
fakirs of the present day, and a copious use 
of the pen and ink, he wadedin. Promises, 
big talk on paper and his title composed 
his stock in trade. The professor wrote 
north, south, east and west; he touched 
every section of the State and even dipped 
into adjacent States, where the observers 
would listen to his pleadings; he wrote to 
New York City and Washington and secured 
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advice; he made promises right and left. 
In fact the professor did everything which 
could be accomplished through the instru- 
mentality of pen and ink, excepting the 
writing up of his own notes. 

He had no notes of his own! Not one! 
So he used those of the students of the col- 
lege where he was supposed to teach ento- 

mology. Then, as a final addition, he 
secured the twenty-five years of continu- 
ous observations by the late lamented Dr. 
Atkins. 

As a compiler of other’s observations, 
Professor A. J. Cook, of the Agricultural 
College of Lansing, Michigan, is a success, 
that is if he did the compiling; but, from 
letters we have received, one might infer 
that the under-graduates and assistants at 
the Experiment Station at the college did 
fully nine-tenths of the work, as they cer- 
tainly did the type-writing and much of the 
drudgery. 

Now, to go back a few years—when an 
observer of birds in Michigan wrote to this 
note-sponger for information, he received 
the following reply on a postal card: 


‘‘DEAR SiR: 

Your request received. Can’t give you 
any information. Do not know anything 
’ about ornithology. Never took any inter- 
est in birds. AG Ie COOK? 


The above letter seems hardly compati- 
ble with the following lines taken from the 
introduction of his Birds of Michigan: 
“Having taught ornithology for the past 
twenty-six years at the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College to large classes,’’ etc. 

Professor Cook is indebted to sixty or 
more persons for the suecess of his pam- 
phlet, and particularly is he indebted to 
five to ten observers who were vastly more 
capable of doing the work than he. 

Now comes the sequel to this eminent 
ornithologist’s (?) endeavors. ‘The State 
published the catalogue of one hundred and 
fifty pages and Professor Cook is selling 
the same all over the country, and we know 
of two dealers who have purchased State 
Printing of him. 


But this is not the worst, for although 
the returns from sales should go to the now 
ignored assistants, not a cent do they get, 
and not even the promised copies which 
this sponging, conniving, pseudo-natural- 
ist so liberally named. 


Not content with the apparent success of 
the catalogue, he immediately issued a 
second edition, leaving the work as with 
the other list to wholly incompetent aids. 
The result shows the lack of supervision by 
competent hands, who had refused to assist 
in this second venture, or who had been 
ignored by the so-called author because he 
owed them for their services on the first 
edition. 


Over fifty ridiculous blunders that show 
glaringly in the first edition, are still left 
uncorrected in the second edition, while 
many typographical errors, and even incor- 
rect nomenclature, occur, Asa single in- 
stance, we would state that one contributor 
of observations, and he-is not the most 
prominent, or the only one to complain, 
states his grievance at over eighty errors. 


These mistakes are mainly the result of 
mixing two or more species and result from 
incorrect compilation and lack of supervis- 
ion. They were unavoidable from the 
shiftless manner in which the work was 
conducted. 


It would be impossible to correct half of 
the errors, unless a month were expended 
in communication with the many sufferers, 
and therefore we will not occupy the space 
for simple mention, but will give a few of 
the most glaring, if space permits at a later 
date. 

To the outsider the catalogue reads well, 
but to a bird student of Michigan, the notes 
are most incomprehensible at times. We 
would advise someone to straighten out the 
incongruous notes so that this State Cata- 
logue will not go on record as an unchal- 
lenged menace to the reputation of many of 
our reliable observers. As it stands it is 
the most farcical bird-note compilation on 
record. 
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THE LAZULI BUNTING. 
(Passerina amoena.) 


The Lazuli Bunting is very common in 
suitable localities about here. It is only a 
summer resident, arriving early in April 
and leaving as soon as the young can fly 
well, usually about the last of July. 

The Lazuli Bunting haunts the regions 
of low brush along the foothills and at the 
mouths of canyons. ‘The tastes of this bird 
and the Wren-tit are similar in this regard, 
though the latter is often seen at a higher 
altitude in the mountains. The birds do 
‘not care for trees, and are seldom seen in 
wooded districts. The males are in the 
habit of sitting on some dry weed-stalk 
and uttering a short but oft-repeated mel- 
ody. If disturbed they dash away into the 
brush, only to reappear a few yards off on 
another perch. They are not very conspic- 
uous, and may remain unnoticed in regions 
where they are abundant. 

The nests of the Lazuli are placed from 
one to four feet up, in low bushes. The 
average height of about twenty nests which 
I examined this year, was eighteen inches. 
They were all very much alike in construc- 
tion, being cup-shaped,and solidly built exte- 
riorly of dry leaves and coarse grasses, and 
lined with rootlets and finer grasses—often 
with horsehair. Spider’s web was woven 
through the edges of the nests and around 
the supporting twigs. This spring (1893) 
I co lected seven sets of their eggs. Three 
sets were of four egg~ each; three sets were 
of three; and one of two. All were full 
sets, as they were well incubated. The 
first set was collected on May roth and the 
last June roth. The female begins sitting 
as soon as the first egg is laid, and only 
one brood is raised in a season. 

The eggs of the Lazuli Bunting are very 
much like those of the Indigo Bunting in 
size, though more pointed. ‘They are light 
blue, with no spots. The blue of these 
eggs does not fade so readily as does that of 
the Indigo’s eggs. 


JoE GRINNELL. 
Pasadena, Cal. 


BRIEF GENERAL NOTES. 


Walter Bryant has added a Bird of Paradise to 
his collection in wedding a charming young lady 
of Los Angeles. : 


F. Stephens, of Witch Creek, Cal., has gone 
north on a “government” collecting trip, to be 
away a year. 


Attention is cailed to the advertisement in this 
issue of F. H. Lattin & Co. They carry a very 
complete stock, 


‘Hints to Egg Collectors” is the title of a timely 
article by a well known writer, to appear in the 
February NIDIOLOGIST. 


Dr. A. C. Murchison has the sympathy of friends 
in the sad death of his wite at Colton, Cal. He 
has returned to Kenance, III. 


Dr. W. S. Strode is going to commence on the 
Owls soon, and has promised to write us an article 
on collecting their eggs while the experience is 
fresh. 


George F. Breninger, formerly prominently 
identified with the ornithology of Colorado, has 
become a resident of California. Mr. Breninger 
writes that he has taken a specimen of ths Ameri- 
can Herriny Gull at Monterey. 
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A little gem, s/erding silver spoon, in form of 
shovel (typical of first shovelfull or earth broken), 
bear on top of handle representing the Golden 
State—engraved, ‘‘Midwinter Fair, 1894.” 
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BEST OFFER YET. 


Rare Premiums Given Away for New 
Subscribers. 

The subscription contest for the rare sets 
of eggs we are going to give away is not 
yet closed, as we have found that more 
time is needed for fairness all round, there- 
fore the period for ‘‘rustling” is exte ded 
to the time of going to press of our March 
number, when the names of the winners 
of the eggs will be positively published. 

You have as big a chance as anyone to 
get a good share of these desirable eggs, 
the list of which will be increased. 


ANOTHER OFFER.—We have decided, in 
order to excite wider interest in this con- 
test, to give TWO BEAUTIFUL EGGS OF THE 
CALIFORNIA MuRRE to everyone sending 
us ove new subscriber. ‘To take advantage 
of this offer you must yourself be a sub- 
scriber. 

Remember: 

THE NipioLocis? is the only first-class 
illustrated magazine of ornithology in 
America. It is indorsed in highest terms 
by the most prominent authorities in orni- 
thology and oology, because every ztssue is 
valuable and interesting and BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED. It is easily worth twice 
over the one dollar subscription price (in- 
cluding free exchange notice. ) 

To make things interesting and profitable 
for you we will give away over $40 in rare 
sets of eggs, ete, as follows: For the 
largest number of subscribers received, a 
selection of $15 worthof eggs; next largest, 
$10 worth; third largest, $750; fourth 


largest, $250; fifth and sixth largest, each 
#1 cash; seventh and eighth largest, each 
200 best data blanks; ninth largest, 100 
data blanks. 
Don’t delay, or you will surely regret 
not being ‘‘in it.’’ 
Here are the Eggs: 
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NESTING HABITS OF THE HORN- 
BILLS. 


BY DR. R. W. SHUFELDT. 


Hornbills have habits of nidification that 
in point of interest are not exceeded by 
those of any other group of birds in the 
world. Typical species, so far as known, 
breed in the hollow trunks of great trees 
which have a natural opening somewhere 
on the side. When the female begins to 
sit upon ber eggs, the male at once im- 
prisons her by sealing up the entrance of 
the cavity with mud orclay. He leavesa 
small aperture, however, through which 
he feeds her during the entire period of 
incubation. 

Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace in his famous 
work upon travels in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, most entertainingly describes the 
nesting habits of one of these species of 
Hornbills in the following words: ‘‘Ihad 
sent my hunters to shoot, and while I was 
at breakfast they returned, bringing mea 
fine large male of the Buceros bicornis, 
which one of them assured me he had shot 
while feeding the female, which was shut 
up ina hole inatree. I had often read of 
this curious habit, and immediately returned 
to the place, accompanied by several of the 
natives. After crossing a stream and a 
bog we found a large tree leaning over 
some water, and on its lower side, at a 
height of about twenty feet, appeared a 
small hole, and what looked like a quantity 
of mud, which, I was assured, had been 
used in stopping up the hole. After a 
while we heard the harsh cry of a bird in- 
side, and could see the white extremity of 
its beak put out, I offered a rupee to any 
one who would go up and get out the bird 
with the egg or young one, but they all 
declared it was too difficult and they were 
afraid to try. I, therefore, very reluctantly 
came away. In about an hour afterward, 
much to my surprise, a tremendous loud 
hoarse screaming was heard, and the bird 
was brought me, together with a young 
one which had been found in the hole, 


This was a most curious object, as large 
as a pigeon, but without a particle of plum- 
age on any part of it. It was exceedingly 
plump and soft, and with a semi-transparent 
skin, so that it looked more like a bag of 
jelly, with head and feet stuck on, than 
like a real bird. 

‘‘The extraordinary habit of the male 
in plastering up the female with her egg, 
and feeding her during the whole time of 
incubation, and till the young one is 
fledged, is common to several of the large 
Hornbills, and is one of those strange facts 
in natural history which are stranger than 
fiction.’’ 

Mr. C. K. Adams, when collecting in 
East India, obtained both the male and the 
female of another species of Hornbill hav- 
ing nesting habits similar to those of 
Buceros bicornis seen by Wallace, and 
when his collection was brought to this 
country, the U. S. National Museum 
secured the pair. Mr. Adams mounted 
these birds, and a trunk of a large tree, 
made in papier mache, served to illustrate 
their nest. This group now forms one of 
the most interesting ones in the collection 
of the institution I have just mentioned. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Goode I have 
recently had it photographed, and a half- 
tone reproduction of that picture illustrates 
the present article. After giving above 
what I have quoted from Wallace, this 
beautiful piece of work requires no further 
description from me here. It speaks for 
itself. In the library of the Zoological 
Society of London there is a fine drawing, 
by Mr. Tickell, of the Great Indian Horn- 
bill, which is the same species that Wallace 
describes. It shows exactly what our 
accompanying illustration presents—the 
male feeding the female through the open- 
ing in the nearly sealed up cavity. We 
have in this country a great authority on 
these birds—I refer to Mr. D. G. Elliot, 
who in his sumptuous work, a Monograph 
of the Bucerotide, has advanced our know- 
ledge of the group far beyond its former 
boundaries. ‘There are probably some 60 
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species of these extraordinary birds, and 
the habits of some of them are absolutely 
entirely unknown to science. Hornbills 
have another very peculiar habit, and it 
has been briefly described by my friend 
Professor Alfred Newton, F. R. S., on 
page 437 of the Dictionary of Birds (part 
II.). He says, ‘‘the fact that Hornbills at 
intervals of time, whether periodical or 
irregular is not yet known, cast the epi- 
thelial layer of the gizzard, that layer being 
formed by a secretion derived from the 
glands of the proventriculus or some upper 
part of the alimentary canal. The epithe- 
lium is ejected in the form of a sack or 
bag, the mouth of which is closely folded, 
and is filled with the fruit that the bird has 
been eating. The announcement of a 
circumstanee so extraordinary naturally 
caused some hesitation in its acceptance, 
but the essential truth of Mr. Bartlett’s 
observations has been abundantly confirmed 
by Professor Flower, and especially -by 
Dr. Murie, and what seems now to be 
most wanted is to know whether these 
castings are really intended to form the 
hen-bird’s food during her confinement.”’ 
Birds of this group are very large and 
bulky in form, and for some reason have 
never been looked upon with favor by 
collectors, and this fact, in part, accounts 
for our meagre stock of knowledge of 
them. It is to be hoped, however, that 
future explorers in India and the East 
Indies will pay especial attention to the 
Hornbills, collecting as many of them as 
possible with their eggs and young, and 
upon returning home to be as particular 
as possible to bring along a full series of 
them in alcohol—one of each species which 
they have been fortunate enough to obtain. 


>~o+ 


William L. Kells writes from Listowell, 
Ont., under date of February 16: ‘‘Horned 
Larks{made their appearance here on the 
7th instant, and Crows on the 8th. A 
Swallow-tailed Kite was observed here on 
November 17th, the first ever seen in this 
vicinity, and a Winter Wren on the 18th 
of January. Very cold now.’’ 


‘EARLY FINDS. 


The collecting season of ’94 in California 
seems to be an early one. Otto Emerson 
writes us from Haywards: The ball 
opened for nidiologists, season of ’94, out 
here February 4, with the find of eggs of 
the little Falco spaverius, American Sparrow 
Hawk, ona hillside in a hollow limb of a 
live oak. How is that for Midwinter Fair 
weather, while our Eastern cousins are 
snowed under in a bDlizzard.’’ This is 
certainly unprecedented early nesting for 
the Sparrow Hawk. 

On February 2 Mr. H. R. Painton of 
College Park took a nest and two fresh 
eggs of Anna’s Hummingbird, and Mr. 
Barlow also took a set on the eleventh 
near Mt. View and found another old nest 
which was being repaired. The nest taken 
by Mr. Barlow is an odd one, being com- 
posed largely of the delicate blue feather of 
the Bluebird. He writes: ‘‘I notice that 
these Hummers which nest early almost 
invariably build their nests on the east side 
of cypress trees, probably as a protection 


and to catch the morning sun.”’ 

Messrs. Williamson & Chadwick are mak- 
ing it lively for the birds in Kansas. Under 
date of February 6, they state they have 
already taken six sets of two of the Great 
Horned Owl. 


—_>@ + 


SANDPIPERS THAT SWIM. 


In Mr. Cohen’s article, ‘‘Do Wading 
Bird’s Swim,’’ in the January NIDIOLOGIST, 
he asks for the observations of others on 
the subject. I would say that I have seen 
a young Spotted Sandpiper swim. Some 
three or four years ago a friend and my- 
self came across a Spotted Sandpiper, 
which was too young to fly, on a point of 
land formed by a creek emptying into the 
Otselic River. My friend tried to catch 
the bird, but it ran along the edge of the 
stream, until, finding escape impossible 
that way, it took to the water and swam 
quite rapidly across the creek, a distance of 
twenty feet. H. C. HIGGIns. . 

Cincinnatus, N. Y. 
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BIRD-NESTING IN NORTHWEST 
CANADA. 


BY WALTER RAINE. 


To-day I visited the swampy prairie west 
of Rush Lake. Here are a number of 
sloughs, and it was a fine sight to see the 
numerous Ducks and Phalaropes swimm:ng 
about. ‘There were Sora Rails, Baldpates, 
Redheads, Lesser Scaup Ducks, Ring- 
necks, Pintails and Shovellers. 

The first nest found was McClown’s 
Longspur, containing four clay-colored 
eggs, mottled and streaked with pale 
brown. ‘The nest was built on the ground 
by the side of a tuft of grass. The nests 
of these birds are not very well built and 
soon fall to pieces. They are made of dried 
grass, sometimes lined with a little horse- 
hair. Walking round a slough on a dry 
portion of the prairie, where I expected to 
flush some Ducks off their nests, I startled 
a Wilson’s Phalarope off its nest and found 
heavily spotted eggs, and a little further on 
I flushed another male Phalarope, but not 
finding the nest I stuck a bit of paper ona 
blade of grass and went away for twenty 
minutes, and returning tothe spot I almost 
trod on the bird and the eggs. He fluttered 
about as if his wings were broken, making 
a squeaking noise, as if in pain, and in 
stooping to pick him up, he fluttered in 
front of my feet and succeeded in drawing 
me a few yards away from the nest, when 
he got up and flew away, and, on retracing 
my steps, I could not find the nest for some 
time. The nest is a small affair, only about 
three inches in diameter, and the egg , with 
their small points together, are not easily 
seen, as the nests are usually built in grass 
from six to nine inches high. 

It is rather singular that after the female 
has laid the eggs she leaves them for the 
male bird to incubate. Out of the dozens 
of nests of this bird that I have come across 
I haveinvariably found the male bird sitting 
on the eggs. He is a very close sitter and 
will almost suffer himself to be trodden 
upon before he will leave the nest, then he 


flutters along in front of one’s feet, as if 
wounded, and when he thinks you are de- 
coyed from the nest, he rises in the air and 
is joined by the female, who has been feed- 
ing in some damp spot close by; they then 
fly around in circles and are sometimes 
joined by two or three other Phalaropes. 
These birds are lobe-footed, like the coot, 
and are good swimmers. ‘They surpass all 
other waders in ease and variety of move- 
ment and in grace and elegance of form 
and beauty of plumage. As a rule in bird 
life the males are larger than the females, 
and their plumage more attractive, but in 
the case of Wilson’s Phalarope it is just the 
reverse—the females are larger than the 
males and their plumage much brighter. 
The young birds of the year when fully 
feathered are entirely different from their 
parents, so much so as to appear to belong 
to some other species. Their legs and feet 
are yellow, instead of black like the adults, 
and the feathers on the back are blackish, 
edged with buff, and they have not the rich 
chestnut color which is so conspicuous in 
the old birds. 

I blew the eggs of these birds, to prevent 
their getting broken, and, after carefully 
packing them, proceeded round the slough. 
A pair of Willets evidently had a nest close 
by, but after searching for half an hour I 
gave it up. These birds are very wary, 
and never allow themselves to be flushed 
off their nests like the Phalarope and Bar- 
tram’s Sandpiper. 


The next find of importance was a Shoy- 
eler’s nest and ten eggs, the nest consisting 
of a hollow in the grass, lined abundantly 
with down. As it was noon, I sat down 
near the creek and had my lunch, but not 
before I had made a smudge fire to keep 
off the mosquitoes. 

After resting awhile I walked along the 
banks of the creek, flushing Ducks at every 
bend of the stream. 

' The only eggs found during the after- 
noon were those of Redwing Starlings, 
Meadow Larks, and a nest of the Lesser 
Scaup Duck, containing seven eggs. The 
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nest was built amongst the long grass on 
the banks of the creek, and the male bird, 
who was swimming in the creek, was joined 
by the female after I startled her off the 
nest. 

After supper I had a ramble amongst the 
hilly prairie north of the farm, where I 
found a nest of the Desert Horned Lark, 
containing four eggs. 

May 29—This morning Spalding, who 
was sitting outside the house waiting for 
breakfast, called me to come out if I wanted 
to see an Antelope; and there he was, a 
fine buck, looking over a fence right in 
front of the house, not two hundred yards 
off. He ran along the side of the fence, 
stopping now and then, but one of the set- 
ter dogs caught sight of him and gave 
chase, and the Antelope disappeared over 
a slope. 

After breakfast I started out for the day, 
and walked to the lake, which is three 
miles away from the farm. On my way 
along the creek I came across a nest of the 
Pintail, with six eggs, and as there was no 
down in the nest I left it for three days, 
when it contained nine eggs and a good 
supply of down. 

Near the lake I came across the skeleton 
of a Buffalo in a good state of preservation. 
Swimming in the water were a number of 
Pelicans, Herring and Ring-billed Gulls, 
while all along the muddy beach were nu- 
merous Avocets, Marbled Godwits, Killdeer, 
and Bartram’s Sandpipers feeding. I saw a 
tremendous flock of Semipalmated Sand- 
pipers. There must have been over a 
thousand of them. ‘They go further north 
to breed. 

All along the southern slopes south of the 
lake was snow three feet deep, and it had 
not disappeared when I left Rush Lake on 
June 2nd. I walked for three miles around 
the south shore of Rush Lake, when turn- 
ing round a point I saw a large, lanky 
timber wolf running along the beach. He 
had, no doubt, seen me first, and as I had 
only a small collecting gun with me, I was 
not sorry to see him hasten his steps away. 


He stopped twice and turned round and 
stared at me, and I began to wonder what 
I would do if he should change his mind 
and come towards me, so I fired off my lit- 
tle gun and it had the effect of making Mr. 
Wolf put as much distance between us and 
in as short a time as possible. I confess I 
breathed more freely when I saw him dis- 
appear in the distance, nearly two miles 
away. 

However, I though it best to turn back, 
as I did not want to be surprised by the 
brute laying in ambush in one of the small 
coulees which occur all along the shore of 
the lake. 

I made up my mind I would not come 
out again without a few ball cartridges and 
my hunting knife. 

I ascended a ridge out of reach of the 
mosquitoes and sat down and ate my lunch 
and watched the Pelican fishing in the lake 
below. The country around here is very 
wild and lonely, and the only house for 
miles around is the farm, which I could see 
on the hillside, five miles away. 

On my way across the prairie back to the 
farm I flushed a female Pintail Duck off 
her nest, containing nine pale greenish-buff 
eggs. As I was tired, I did not go out 
again after supper. 

May 29—This morning I again descended 
to the flats south of the farm and shot spec- 
imens of Killdeer, Wilson’s Phalarope, 
McClown’s Longspurs, Desert Horned 
Larks, and found the nests of several com- 
mon birds, such as Sora Rail, Red-winged 
Starlings, Shoveller and Wilson’s Phala- 
rope. 

Went and had dinner at the farm, 
where I found a stranger had arrived, 
and I was introduced to Jim Sanderson, the 
Government scout, who had spent twenty 
years in this wild country, long before the 
railway was built, and when the Indians 
were a powerful and warlike nation. He 
told me he remembered Rush Lake when it 
was twice its present size, and after dinner, 
as we sat out on the veranda smoking, he 
pointed down to a spot in the valley, and 
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told me that nearly twenty years ago he 
was camped down there with some other 
half-breeds, when one of the men jumped 
to his feet in excitement and pointed tow- 
ards the east, and there he saw a sight that 
he will never forget. On the brow of yon- 
der hill (pointing to a ridge three miles off) 
was a black, moving mass of Buffaloes. He 
said there were upwards of two thousand, 
and they were coming straight towards their 
camp down in the valley. The four men 
at once hurried up the slope, which lies 
east of the farm, to try and get out of the 
way of the Buffaloes, and they expected to 
see their tent trampled under the feet of 
the animals; but instead of coming along 
the valley where the railway is now built 
the foremost Buffaloes took to the water 
and swam across a part that was not more 
than half a mile wide. Sanderson said it 
was a beautiful sight to see the Buffaloes 
swimming across the lake, and they esti- 
mated 2000 Buffalo passed before them. 

It is rather singular that this same man 
should be in at the death of the last Buffaloes 
killed on the prairies on the South Sas- 
katchewan seven years ago, the heads of 
which are now at Morley, and valued at 
$200 each by the owner. 

(To be Continued.) 


NESTING OF THE MAGNOLIA 
WARBLER, 


At Stephentown, New York, with Notes on the 
Chewink, Yellow-winged Sparrow, Hermit 
and Wood Thrushes. 


‘‘Are you sure the Magnolia Warbler 
breeds in your immediate vicinity? It 
seems strange to find this northern species 
and the Hermit Thrush recorded as breed- 
ing in the same locality with the Wood 
Thrush, Chewink, and Yellow-winged 
Sparrow.”’ 

Thus wrote Dr. C. Hart Merriam, under 
date of March 26, 1890. 

. Soon after I sent my list of breeding 
birds to the Department of Agriculture. 
It was with pleasure that I was able to 
confirm the record in my list, by stating 


that I had myself taken a positively iden- 
tified nest and eggs of the Magnolia War- 
bler in this locality. 

It does seem strange to find Dendroica 
maculosa and the Hermit Thrush ( Zurdus 
oonalaschke pallasn), another northern spe- 
cies, breeding here in the same immediate 
locality with such species as the Chewink, 
Yellow-winged Sparrow, and Wood Thrush. 
However, such is the case, as I have taken 
eggs of all the above-mentioned birds with- 
in three miles of this village. 

Proximity to the Berkshire Hills gives 
this locality an altitude which, combined 
with the character of our forests—contain- 
ing tracts of spruce, pine, and hemlock— 
offers attractive breeding grounds to sev- 
eral birds of the Canadian avifauna. 

The Magnolia, or Black and Yellow 
Warbler, is a rare summer resident in this 
locality. Early in June, 1886, it was my 
good fortune to find a pair nesting. They 
had chosen for their summer home a wood- 
land corner on the higher ground above a 
timbered swamp. Here.in past years some 
of the timber had been cut, leaving little 
clearings among the tall pines, hemlocks, 
and deciduous trees. They were now cov- 
ered with scrub hemlocks and deciduous 
bushes. And just across an old wood-road 
from one of these bush-grown clearings the 
nest was iocated. It was about six feet 
from the ground, on one of the lower limbs 
of a hemlock sapling, and was loosely con- 
structed of fine hemlock twigs, weed-stems 
and a few scraps of yellow birch and wild 
grape-vine barks; lined with fine rootlets 
and horse-hair. The eggs—four in num- 
ber—were creamy-white, richly marked 
with spots and specks of reddish-brown, 
pale lilac and umber, confluent, in the form 
of wreaths about the larger ends, the re- 
mainder of the egg sparsely specked. 

The Hermit Thrush, whose soul-awaken- 
ing song has been described by so many 
gifted writers, is common here in summer; 
and many times, amid the gloom of wooded 
ravine or in the semi-darkness beneath the 
forest canopy of timbered swamp, I have 
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felt the power of that wondrous song. 

Near, or within the borders of wooded 
swamps, is the Hermit’s favorite nesting 
locality—though I have found nests on 
comparatively high and dry ground. A 
nest found June 16, 1892, was sunken in 
the ground among the wintergreens and 
arbutus, in an open wood of chestnut, oak 
and birch, and contained four half-fledged 
young. A friend collected a fine set of 
four eggs for me, in the same wood, on 
June 2y, 1893. A nest which I collected 
June 6, 1892, is typical of situation and 
structure. I was just within the borders 
of a swampy wood of black ash, soft ma- 
ple, yellow birch and hemlock, sunken in 
the moist earth, among the grass and ferns; 
composed of fine rootlets, hemlock twigs, 
three forest leaves, mosses, fine weed-stems 
and grasses, and lined with pine needles 
and very fine, black rootlets and grass tops. 
Outside diameter, 514 inches; inside diam- 
eter, 336 inches; inside depth, 17% inches. 
It contained four fresh eggs. I have never 
found over four eggs, nor have I ever seen 
a nest beneath dense shrubbery or under- 
brush. 

The Wood Thrush (7urdus mustelinus) 
is not as common in this immediate vicinity 
as the Hermit. I could scarcely hope to 
add anything of special interest concerning 
the nesting of such a well-known species. 
Hillsides, covered with bushes and young 
saplings and bordered below by creeks, are 
where I most often find their nests. This 
species is one of the bravest of birds in the 
defense of its eggs or young. I remember 
examining a nest on Memorial Day, 1890. 
It was about eight feet up in a hemlock 
sapling. The female sat close, almost al- 
lowing me to push her from the nest; but 
what a racket she made when she did 
leave. Her angry cries soon brought the 
male, who joined in the assault upon me; 
and before I could get down from the nest 
a crowd of Black and White Warblers, 
Redstarts and Chickadees arrived; even a 
pair of Blue Jays—from whom I had taken 
a set of four eggs—joined the mob. 


The Chewink (/%pilo erythrophthalmus) 
breeds abundantly in the bushy upland 
pastures throughout this town; also builds 
in the edges of woodland and open groves 
of sugar maples. The nest is usually 
placed at the foot of a bush, or bunch of 
blackberry briars, sometimes in an old 
brush-heap. I have never seen a nest of 
this species in a bush. 

Just south of this village, on the moist, 
springy upland pastures, which are covered 
with rank grass and brakes, the Yellow- 
winged or Grasshopver Sparrow (Ammo- 
dramus savannarum passerinus) isa common 
breeder. ‘Their nests are built wholly of 
grasses, loosely put together, and are some- 
times slightly arched over after the manner 
of the Meadow Lark’s. As far as my ob- 
servations go the eggs are not pure or 
crystal white, but grayish-white, and the 
markings are reddish-brown, lilac and lav- 
ender; some specimens have specks of um- 
ber among the confluent markings at the 
larger end. . 

May 31, 1893, while on a trip after Marsh 
Hawks’ eggs, in the vicinity of Tastaswassa 
Lake, in the adjoining town of Nassau, I 
found the Yellow-wing common, and breed- 
ing in an old boggy pasture bordering the 
lake. BENJAMIN HOAG. 

Stephentown, New York. 


DISCOVERY OF NESTS AND EGGS OF 
LECONTE’S AND NELSON’S 
SPARROWS. 


On June 18, 1893, I arrived at Raeburn 
from the west and joined F. Dippie, who 
had been some weeks collecting specimens 
in the vicinity of Long Lake. Amongst 
the skins he had preserved I recogniged 
Leconte’s Sparrow, which he had shot a 
few days previous to my visit, and after 
dinner I got him to take me to the place 
where he had obtained the bird. 

It was a dry portion of the prairie, about 
an acre in extent and adjacent to the lake. 
Here the marsh grass grew a foot high, and 
we heard the notes of two or three Leconte’s 
Sparrows. ‘The tweet, tweet, is not unlike 
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the note of a grasshopper, and somewhat 
ventriloquial, and although we searched 
around for a long time we could not find a 
nest. 

Next morning while Dippie was skinning 
birds at.the cabin, I went out determined 
to search diligently for the nest of this 
species, and after pacing up and down and 
walking over every yard of the ground for 
two long hours, at last my perseverance 
was rewarded by flushing a little bird out 
of the grass in front of my feet, and there 

was its nest and five eggs built in the grass 

about six inches above the ground. I felt 
sure I had found a nest of Leconte’s Spar- 
row, so, carefully noting the spot, I went 
for Dippie and his gun, but on our return 
we failed to catch a glimpse of the bird. 
That day and the day following we must 
have visited the nest at least a dozen times, 
but the bird slipped off the nest and disap- 
peared in the grass before we saw her. 
Once Dippie caught sight of her, and 
wanted me to take the nest and eggs with- 
out shooting the bird, as he felt sure of the 
identity of the species. But I said no, we 
must obtain the bird and convince skeptics 
we were the first to discover the eggs of 
this species. 

On the 21st of June the eggs had lost 
their transparency and incubation had com- 
menced, but still we could not get the bird, 
so I devised a plan to rush up to the spot 
and shout, and this caused the bird to take 
flight, and Dippie shot her, and we had 
both nest, eggs and the bird. 

On the evening of the same day I found 
the first nest, which was June 19, I came 
across another one containing four young 
birds just hatched and an addled egg. This 
nest and another one containing four eggs 
were built in similar positions, in a tuft of 
grass about six inches above the ground, 
and all the nests were composed of fine 
dried grass and nothing else. 

The eggs are about the size of the Chip- 
ping and Field Sparrows, averaging 65x50. 
Their ground color is pale greenish-gray, 
and they are freckled and. mottled with 


grayish-brown, chiefly around the larger 
ends, where the coloring has a tendency to 
form a zone, and some of the eggs have 
fine hair-lines of dark brown at the larger 
end. 

I believe these are the only authentic 
eggs of this species on record. 

The eggs I described in ‘‘Bird-Nesting in 
Northwest Canada,’’ found at Raeburn 
June 19, 1891, I now believe were some 
species of Warbler; likewise the eggs found | 
by my friend and neighbor, Mr. E. E. 
Thompson, in Manitoba, and described in 
Oliver Davies’ work, were Warblers. Mr. 
Thompson has seen my eggs and says his 
were quite different, and he now concludes 
the eggs he found were not those of Le- 
conte’s Sparrow. 

While examining my skins Mr. Thomp- 
son called my attention to a specimen of 
Nelson’s Sharp-tailed Finch which I had 
taken for a variety of Leconte’s Sparrow, 
and on showing him the two eggs taken with 
the bird he informed me that we were the 
first ornithologists who had taken the eggs 
of this species. It therefore gives me 
pleasure to be able to describe them for the 
first time, although I must give Dippie the 
credit, as it was he who obtained the bird 
and the eggs. 

On June 12, 1893, Dippie flushed a small 
bird out of the grass and found its empty 
nest; next day it contained one egg, and 
the day following two eggs. On the third 
day on visiting the nest he found it covered 
with water, as there had been a thunder 
storm the night previous. The birds were 
perched on the grass close by, and he shot 
one and took the two eggs from the wet 
nest, and I now have both the bird and its 
two eggs ona table before me. Nelson’s 
Sparrow is somewhat larger than Leconte’s, 
and it is marked differently on the back 
and head, and it has a larger tail. ‘The 
eggs of Nelson’s sparrow are about the 
Same size as Leconte’s, 65x50, and similar 
in general appearance. ‘The ground color 
is grayish-white, and they are mottled 
with grayish-brown, heaviest at the butt 
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end of the eggs. The markings on both 
species are not sharply defined, as on the 
eggs of the Field Sparrow, but instead they 
have a mottled appearance, and they can be 
distinguished from eggs of the common 
Sharp-tailed Sparrow by their smaller size. 

The eggs of both Nelson’s and Leconte’s 
Sparrows will never be common in collec- 
tions. The birds are very local and breed 
north of the United States, and on account 
of their shy habit of running through the 
grass like mice their nests are hard to find. 
It will be seen from the foregoing notes 
that it takes both time and persevezance to 


procure their eggs. 
WALTER RAINE. 
Toronto, Canada. 
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GOLDEN EAGLES. 


Within the last few months this section 
of the state has been visited by an unusual 
number of these grand birds. Within a 
radius of a half dozen miles of our little 
city, seven of them have been taken. 

The first was secured over on ‘“‘ Oller ”’ 
creek by a coon hunter. The hunter’s 
attention was directed toward it by its loud 
snoring. Hissing on his dog, the Eagle 
showed fight, and the hound was rapidly 
getting the worst of the encounter when 
the man hurried to the rescue. In the 
pale moonlight he was not sure whether 
his strange autagonist was bird, bear or 
wildcat. Nor was he given much time to 
ascertain, for the great bird at once left the 
dog and made for the hunter as a foe more 
worthy his attention. 

With every hair standing on end he 
made one desperate blow at it with his 
axe. Luckily it fell on the Eagle’s head, 
rendering it ors du combat. 

Two more were captured in November 
in steel traps baited with chickens. At 
this time one of them is in the possession 
of a young farmer and is alive and well. 
A few nights ago it killed a small dog that 
had the audacity to attack it, and in the 
morning it was half eaten up. The plum- 
age of the other one was so bedraggled 


that no one of our local taxidermists would 
purchase it. On the Sunday following the 
owner drove fifteen miles to a neighboring 
saloon town, and, trading it for a dollar’s 
worth of whisky, came back most gloriously 
drunk. ‘To what base uses has this noble 
bird been reduced! a drawing card in the 
business place of a dispenser of ‘‘ chain- 
lightning.” 

The other Eagles have been secured by 
the members of our ornithological club, 
skinned and two of them mounted. 


Dr. W. S. STRODE. 
Lewiston, Ill. 
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NESTING OF THE RAVEN. 


I think everyone has noticed the fact, 
mentioned by Dr. Coues in his Key, page 
15, that a Raven or Hawk in populous dis- 
tricts, spend much of their time in trying 
to save their skins, while in a new country 
they have not learned, like Indians, that a 
white man is “mighty uncertain.’’ While 
spending the month of June, ’87, in the 
northern part of Colorado ona horse ranch, 
I had a splendid opportunity for observing 
this trait of large birds. We were some 
forty miles from a railroad or town, 
and Swainson’s and Western Red-tailed 
Hawks were as common as Doves. I 
found a number of Hawk’s nests within 
reach from the ground and some on the 
ground. Perhaps the most noteworthy 
nest was of a Raven. ‘This nest contained 
six eggs, and was in a scrubby willow 
not above ten feet tall. The nest was 
reached while standing on the ground. 
It was very deep and carefully lined with 
rootlets and other soft materials. 

S. Bos WHITE. 
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A refreshing and in every way excellent 
publication is the NrproLocist, published 
at Alameda, California, under the efficient 
editorship of Henry Reed Taylor. Any 
one at all interested in the birds of our 
country will be charmed with its monthly 
menu of good reading.—.Sports A field. 
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DR. R. W. SHUFELDT. 


In this issue the editor takes pleasure in 
presenting to the many readers of the Nip- 
IOLOGIST the accompanying portrait of Dr. 
Shufeldt —the American naturalist and 
anatomist—who was born in New York 
City on the first of December 1850. Dr. 
Shufeldt came into the world a naturalist, 
and before he had arrived at the early age 
of fourteen years, he had made a collection 
of several hun- 
dred birds, and 
completed many 
life-size colored 
drawings of the 
same. Since that 
time his activity 
in scientific pur- 
suits has never 
ceased, notwith- 
standing the in- 
terruptions of a 
most remarkably 
varied career. At 
different times in 
his life he has fol- 
lowed several of 
the professions,— 
being at one time 
a watrant officer 
in the Navy; a 
hydrographer for 
the Navy Depart- 
ment; an engi- 


meer; and _ for 
man ears a 
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surgeon in the U.S. Army. Under Pro- 
fessor Baird, he was one of the Hon. Cura- 
tors of the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington, holding at the same time the 
position of curator in charge of the depart- 
ment of comparative anatomy at the Army 
Medical Museum,—and at this period of 
his life much of his scientific work ap- 
peared. For the latter it may be said that 
Dr. Shufeldt is the author of some four 
hundred books, memoirs, critiques, and 


papers, illustrated by nearly or quite two 
thousand of his own original drawings and 
photographs. The field they cover is a most 
varied one, touching as they do upon nearly 
every department of biology; upon psy- 
chics; political economy, and comparative 
religion, and scientific questions affecting — 
the government, and similar subjects. 

He is a member of nearly thirty of the 
best-known learned societies of the world, 
including the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don; the An- 
thropological So- 
ciety of Florence, 
Italy; and the 
English Society 
for Psychical Re- 
search.— While in 
this country he is 
one of the found- 
ers of The Amer- 
ican Ornitholo- 
gists Union, and 
the Society of 
-American Natu- 
ralists, and others. 
Recently he re- 
ceived the ap- 
pointment and 
performed the du- 
ties of one of the 
Judges . at’ the 
World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition 
at Chicago, where 
he was a member 
of several of the 
Auxiliary Con- 
gresses, including those of Ornithology; 
of Psychical Science; and of the Congress 
of Evolutionists. As distinguished from 
many other scientists of the present day, 
quite as many popular articles have come 
from this writer’s pen, as there have those 
indulging in the most technical scientific 
questions, and he has for many years been 
a contributor to the best known popular 
magazines of this country, as Zhe Century 
Magazine; The Cosmopolitan; The American 
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Field; Forest and Stream; and he is one of 
the editois of 7he Great Divide of Denver, 
Colorado; contributing to some twenty , 
others. 

Although to all subjects with which he 
deals, the Doctor applies the same tests,— 
those of science, truth and fact,—with the 
same unvarying rigidity, be it religion, bi- 
ology, or mathematics,—he is, neverthe- 
less, not the unbending scientist often seen 
in like natures, for it is said that he more 
than relishes the stage; good music; the 
charms of the opposite sex; and the best 
of good followship. 

At present he owns and lives in a pretty 
suburban residence in close touch with 
Washington, D. C. 


THE RUBY-THROATED HUMMING- 
BIRD. 


The Ruby-throated, the only species of 
Hummingbird found in this section, is a 
common summer resident, appearing with 
the blooming of the wild scarlet columbine, 
about the 12th of May, or sometimes a few 
days earlier. 

The first to appear will be males and 
their humming will be first noticed at some 
warm southern exposure as they sip the 
nectar from the freshly opened flowers 
which seem to reflect the ruby of the bird’s 
throat. ‘The female soon follows, and with 
the warmer sunshine and opening flowers 
they become everywhere common. 

Housekeeping operations commence very 
shortly after their arrival if warm weather 
and blooming flowers prevail; or is delayed 
by storms and cold winds. I have found 
full sets of eggs by the 24th of May, two 
being the invariable complement. I think 
it is quite probable that a second brood 
is often reared, having seen fresh sets even 
late in July. 

Walking along a lonely path in the 
woods one spring day, my attention was 
attracted by a strange humming sound 
near at hand. Investigation soon revealed 
to my view a short distance away what I 
at first took for a crazy Hummer — words 
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fail me to express the strange booming 
sound— but the view showed a Hummer 
which I presently observed to be a male 
performing some most remarkable evolu- 
tions. Rising some fifteen feet in the air 
he would immediately descend by a grace- 
ful curve to within a few feet of the ground, 
rising again by a similar curve about a rod 
away to just about the same height, then 
returning by similar curving flights back 
to the starting point. Over the same space 
back and forth, over and over again a 
dozen or twenty times he went, returning 
to the same spot every time and twittering 
his loudest with each effort. It was some 
time after first noticing these strange antics 
before I discovered the cause to be a female 
Hummer, demurely perched on a low spray 
just above the ground, to whom these at- 
tentions were being offered by an admirer, 
and not for my entertainment. 

The nesting material of these little birds 
is composed chiefly of a cottony substance 
of a yellowish color, produced on the stalks 
of the large ferns in considerable abund- 
ance, and which forms excellent material 
for the nests of the smaller birds, the 
Yellow Warbler and the Prairie especially 
taking advantage of its seasonable proxim- 
ity to build of it cradles substantial and 
warm for their offspring. 

The Hummers build very rapidly. I 
was greatly interested last spring watching 
a nest-builder as back and forth from the 
fernery to the tree-top, where the nest was 
begun, she darted by me as I sat ona bank 
intersecting her route. Occasionally she 
would suspend her labors of down gather- 
ing and flit around among the low bushes, 
slowly and carefully gathering spiders’ webs, 
evidently to bind the soft material more 
compactly together and more firmly to the 
spray. 

The lichens with which they cover the 
outer walls so deftly, so handsomely and so 
completely, are every fraction secured in 
place evidently by an abundance of the 
same material. ‘The eggs seein to be often 
deposited before the completion of the nest, 
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which is completed later with its final 
touches of ornamentation. I once took a 
set perfectly fresh with but the base of a 
nest, and scarcely discernable a rod away, 
and to which none of the outer lichen 
covering had yet been added. I find 
their nests in a great variety of situations, 
from the wildest woodland to the home 
orchard, but I think the latter the most 
common site; pendant branches of beech 
and elm are favorite nesting sites without 
any regularity of distance (in height). I 
have seen them within six feet of the 
ground, and again at least forty up. 

Under no circumstances have I ever seen 
the male bird in attendance during nidifica- 
tion in any stages, though I have been a 
frequent and interested observer on many 
occasions of nest-building, incubation and 
rearing of the little ones. 

There was a brood reared near my house 
last summer and I was often interested in 
observing the visits of the mother bird to a 
honeysuckle at the door many times in the 
day. A hasty sip at every open flower, 
and a hurried return back to the waiting 
brood, were regular occurrences every 
hour. She never stopped to look at any- 
thing else, and at the slightest interruption 
would literally vanish. I have never seen 
anything indicating in the least degree 
insectivorous habits, though I will not 
pretend to doubt its possibility ; but I am 
fully satisfied that the nectar from the 
flowers forms their chief diet. The little 
birds linger with us often quite late in 
autumn,—evidently only young of the year 
—even till the frosty nights destroy the 
lingering flowers. A bed of scarlet salvias 
proves a great attraction to them, and is 
the scene of perpetual conflict for exclusive 
possession between the ever present tenant 
and numerous contesting rivals during the 
many weeks of autumnal bloom. 


Beautiful little emerald gem, whose 
arrival we joyfully welcome as sure har- 
binger of summer glory, and whose de- 
parture we mourn as the good-bye to its 
departing grandeur. J N. Crarx. 

Old Saybrook, Conn. 


BIDDY’S BROOD OF QUAIL, 


This anecdote was given to me recently 
to write for the NiproLoGistT, by a very 
reliable witness. I was aware of most of 
the facts before this, but now have before 
me an account of what happened. ‘The 
date, as near as I can ascertain, was 1878, 
in summer. The hired man was cutting 
grass along the roadside for the cows, and 
was not aware that he had committed a 
murder, yet while walking along where the 
man had been mowing, my informant dis- 
covered among the cut grass the head of a 
Quail severed by the cruel scythe, and near 
by the headless body of the Quail, still sit- 
ting upon her nest of eggs, true to her 
charge until instantaneous death had over- 
taken her. 

The eggs, twenty-two in number, were 
intrusted to the care of a hen, and in due 
time most of the little fluffy Quail chipped 
their shells and had a chance of seeing the 
barnyard, chaperoned by their foster mother. 
The cat caught most of them, but four of 
the luckiest and wariest managed to evade 
their feline foe and grew up among the 
barnyard fowls until they required Biddy’s 
services no longer. ‘They were not so tame 
as the other fowls, and were no more domes- 
ticated than to come regularly to be fed 
with them, until the mating season, when 
they disappeared from their more civilized 
home altogether, no doubt preferring the 
wilds of the woods to hen-coops and gar- 
rulous fowls. DA Ge 
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Mr. A. W. Johnson, a new resident of California, 
has sent us the catalogue of his egg collection, 
which shows an immense series of sets, chiefly 
European eggs. We notice, for example, that of 
Peregrine Falcon he has 10-4 and 7-3, taken in 
Ireland; 1-3, 1-2 in Scotland; 3-4, 2-3, continental— 
total, 39 sets Of Golden Eagles’ eggs he has ten 
sets, taken in Scotland, South Spain, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Lapland. 

Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, the charming writer 
on bird subjects, subscribed the other day for the 
NIDIOLOGIST, as she says, ‘‘Not because Iam in 
sympathy with the wholesale destruction of birds— 
which such publications encourage—but because 
it contains notes on the A/abits of birds in which I 
am deeply interested.’’ Weare hard hit by this 
gentle lady’s remarks, but we would like to be 
permitted to ask if she has never worn any feath- 
ers on her hat? 
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THE NIDIOLOGIST is a pronounced success. Or- 
nithologists know a good thing when they see it, 
and they have literally poured in their subscrip- 
tions and words of praise for this magazine since 
its inception six months ago. We appreciate 
every kind word, and shall hope to more than 
ever merit the indorsement and co-operation of our 
friends everywhere. William Brewster, the emi- 
nent ornithologist of Cambridge, writes us: ‘‘Since 
the first appearance of the Nip1oLocistT I have 
lost no opportunity to recommend it in the strong- 
est terms to my friends and correspondents. It is 
a thoroughly good little magazine and is sure to 
gain—since it so strongly merits—the warm sup- 
port of all who are interested in North American 
birds.”’ 


IN THE article anent Prof. A. J. Cook’s author- 
ship of ‘Birds of Michigan,’ in our last number, 
there are statements which Prof. Cook contradicts, 
one being that he had sold State printing. He 
states that no profit accrued to him from the sale 
o! the books; that those advertised by the Oologist 
were secured by them in exchange for fifty dollars’ 
worth of specimens, skins and eggs to go to the 
Agricultural College. The work of compiling the 
notes on Michigan birds was, he says, a work of 
love only, no promises being made. Of interest, 
regarding Prof. Couk’s qualifications to write or 
compile such a work, is this statement to us by 
President Baldwin of Pomona College, Cal., where 
Prof, Cook now is: ‘Mr. Cook’s life and character 
have been open to the world for years and he has at- 
taitied an enviable reputation in the department of 


entomology. He is not an ornithologist, 
although he has taught the subject in one of our 
leading institutions for more than twenty years.” 
The following is froma letter from Prof. Cook, 
submitted to us by President Baldwin, regarding 
the circumstances under which he wrote the book: 
“I was not a professional ornithologist, though I 
had taught this branch to large classes for twenty- 
six years at the College. Had made and named, 
accurately I think, quite a large collection of eggs 
and birds for the College, and hoped by the aid 
which I might by able to secure from ornitholo- 
gists of the State and elsewhere to prepare a cred- 
itable list.” 
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THE ORNITHOLOGICAL EXHIBIT AT 
THE MIDWINTER FAIR. 


A most pleasing exhibit at the Midwinter Fair 
is that of birds, nests and eggs, photographs, etc., 
which occupy a good space in an alcove in the 
Alameda County Building. The getting up of the 
exhibit has required expenditure of considerable 
mouey and no small amount of time and labor by 
those actively engaged in it, but in its finished 
condition it is now the admiration of all visitors, 
and will undoubtedly stimulate interest in our 
bird life. The committee who have perfected the 
exhibit consists of Otto Emerson, C. Barlow and 
the writer. Thanks are due to Mr. A. P. Smiley 
of Alameda and to Mr. Thomas Bennet, secretary 
of the Alameda County Commissioners, for valua- 
ble assistance, also to Mr. Charles Kellogg aud his 
fellow members of the Cordelia Club, one of the 
most prominent sportsmen’s clubs of the west, for 
financial support. In the exhibit are 250 well- 
mounted birds, with many rareties, besides skins, 
and 2280 eggs in sets, many with nests. These 
occupy six large glass cases, each seven feet long. 
In addition, Mr. G. Frean Morcom of Los Angeles 
contributed twelve cases of mounted birds, provid- 
ing generously for packing and transportation. 

It is impossible, in the brief space remaining, to 
adequately describe the exhibit, for which speci- 
mens were contributed by the following: Horace 
A. Gaylord, C. Barlow, Otto Emerson, W. H. 
Osgood, O. P. Silliman, M.S. Clark, A. E. Halsey, 
H. R. Painton, Prof. H. G. Alberts, R. C. Me 
Gregor, Rollo H. Beck, C. H. Thompson, B. Bene- 
dict, Thomas Bennet, F. A. Schneider, George 
Chamberlin, Ralph Arnold, D. A. Cohen, Harold 
Ward, L. P. Williams, H. R. Taylor, G. Frean 
Morcom, P. B. Peabody and F. Stevens, 

About one hundred interesting photographs of 
birds and nests were contributed by F. Stevens, C. 
Barlow, Otto Emerson and the NiDIOLOGIST. 
There are seven sets of Golden Eagle, four sets 
being of three each. Seventeen nests and eggs of 
the Hummers form an interesting display, one of 
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Anna’s, taken by Mr. Painton, being aholly of 
horse-hair. A double nest of Allen’s is shown, 
taken by Mr. Cohen. Interesting is a set of five 
of the rare Dotted Canyon Wren, collected near 
Berryessa by R. H. Beck. Albinoes of Western 
Robin, Anna’s Hummer and Gambel’s Sparrow 
attract attention, while in Mr. Morcom’s cases are 
a hybrid Pintail and Mallard and an ablino Teal. 
Mr. Emerson’s nest and eggs of Cactus Wren and 
nest of Rock Wren, from the Farallones, showing 


ornaments (?) of large rabbit skulls and bones, are 
noteworthy. In the exhibit are oil paintings by 
Mr. Emerson of Bullock’s Oriales and nest, Lazuli 
Buntings and nest, and nest and eggs of Russett- 
backed Thrush. Oddities contributed by H. R. 
Taylor are an abnormal nest of Bullock’s Oriale, 
showing platform of hair, and double nest of Cali- 
fornia Bush Tit. Among the eggs there is a series 
of 17 sets of the Desert Sparrow Hawk. 


H. R. Tayvtor. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Anent Frauds. 
Editor N1D1I0LoGist— 

DEAR Sir: I observe with pleasure 
that the high standard promised by the 
first numbers of the NIDIOLOGIST is main- 
tained through each succeeding issue, and 
trust that it may continue as it has begun. 
There is one point, however, upon which I 
should like to offer a suggestion. The 
NIDIOLOGIST is evidently destined to be 
very valuable as a medium of exchange, 
reaching as it does the best class of collec- 
tors. There is, however, another class it 
reaches that is not so desirable—I refer to 
those so-called naturalists who make a bus- 
iness of writing to every collector whose 
address they can obtain, inviting an ex- 
change of specimens, and seldom sending 
anything in return, or if anything is sent 
it is seldom worth the postage. They do 
not often try the same collector twice, and 
are ever on the look-out for new victims. 

These frauds, are as a rule, well known 
to those who have had a few years experi- 
ence, but the younger members of the fra- 
ternity offer good picking, and it is these 
that I would ask the NiIpIOLoGIsT to pro- 
tect. 

Now my suggestion is this: Give these 
parties notice that they will be published 
as frauds if they prove themselves to be 
such—and a late exposure of an Eastern 
fraud convinces me that you would not hes- 
itate to publish them if occasion required. 

I am satisfied that if this is done a few 
times, others will take the hint, and either 
quit the business or act fairly. 

San Diego, Cal. A. W. ANTHONY. 
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‘COOPER’ ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB. 


At the monthly meeting February 3, Mr. 
Schneider read a paper on the Western 
Robin. He noted the time of its arrival 
in Santa Clara county as being the latter 
part of October or early in November. 
They have been noted nesting at Monterey, 
and an instance was cited of a nest discoy- 
ered at Los Gatos, Cal., in 1893 by Mr. 
Trantham. It was in a thick growth of 
shrubs, and the Robin was seen on the nest, 
but a pair of Jays drove the Robins from 
the nest and used it for their home. 

A paper on the Varied Thrush by Mr. 
Osgood was next read. Like the Western 
Robin this bird arrives late in October, and 
is usually found in company with the Rob- 
ins. By the uninitiated it is taken for the 
male Robin, because of its brighter colors, 
while the true Robin passes as the female. 
They are easily identified by the wing- 
bands, a black collar crossing the breast 
and the buffy orange of the throat, while 
the throat of the Robin is white, streaked 
with olivaceous. They nest in Alaska and 
as far south as Northern Washington. The 
nidification is similar to the Robin, but the 
eggs are faintly spotted with brown. 

Mr. U.S. Clark read a paper on ‘‘Two- 
storied Nests.’’ His observations were 
confined chiefly to the Yellow Warbler in 
Minnesota. Thenests were built to destroy 
the egg of the Cowbird. An incident was 
related of a three-storied nest found. ‘The 
first contained an egg of the Cowbird, the 
second an egg of each the Yellow Warbler 
and Cowbird, and the third story contained 
a set of Warbler’s eggs. Prothonotary 
Warblers often build nests of this kind for 
the same reason. Mr. Schneider mentioned 
a nest of Anna’s Hummer which had been 
occupied for three years, the yearly repairs 
making it of great size. 

A paper, ‘‘Nesting of Least Tern and 
Snowy Plover in California,’’ by Mr. Silli- 
man of Watsonville, was read. On June 
27, 1893, with Mr. Brokaw he visited a 
beach where these birds nest, Several sets 
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of each species were taken. The nests ae 
the Plover were hollows in the sand, evi- 
dently scratched out by the birds. They 
were lined with pebbles and broken shells, 
and three eggs were found in most nests. 
A set of four was also taken. The eggs of 
the Plover were of a clay color, marked 
with spots and scratches of black, with 
slight shell markings of drab and gray. 
The Terns were found nesting in colonies 
and deposited their eggs in natural hollows 
in the sand. No lining was used. The 
eggs are commonly three, and area light 
clay or buff, marked with large blackish 
or brownish blotches, 

Mr. McGregor spoke of the Calaveras and 
Townsend’s Warblers in California, and 
exhibited the same, together with skins of 
MacGillivray’s, Lutescent, and Pileolated 
Warblers. He took the Hermit Warbler at 
Cahto, Mendocino county, where he says 
they undoubtedly breed. Mr. C. A. Allen 
collected a nest with young birds at Don- 
ner, Placer county. The Calaveras War- 
bler was taken at Donner, while Town- 
send’s was found near Ukiah, Cal. 

The specific features of the Hermit 
Warbler are white under parts, deep 
black throat, and top and ‘sides of head 
gamboge-yellow; back, gray, streaked with 
black. ‘The Townsend’s Warbler can be 
recognized by yellow of breast, malar 
and superciliary stripe. Macgillivray’s 


Warbler has its head, neck gnd chest deep 
ashy-gray; belly and under tail coverts, 
gamboge-yellow; a white spot on the eye- 
lid. The Black-throated Gray Warbler is 
known from all others by its black throat, 
and small yellow spot in front of the 
eye. 

A paper on ‘‘Club Work,’’ by Mr. Bar- 
low, ended the programme. ‘The follow- 
ing were elected to membership: Rollo 
H. Beck, Berryessa; Ray L. Wilbur, Stan- 
ford University; and Edward Wall, San 
Bernardino. 

Following is the programme for March 
3rd: The Yellow-billed Magpie, Mr. Pain- 
ton; Paper, Mr. Grinnell; The Western 
Redtail, George Chamberlin; Paper, Mr. 
Arnold; Paper, Cory Chamberlin; Paper, 
Mr. Wall, C. BARLOw, Secretary. 


BRIEF GENERAL NOTES. 


W. W. Price is, making a study of the birds of 
Arizona and New Mexico. 


Lattin & Co’s Oologist for February contained a 
half-tone portrait of the late ornithologist, George 
N. Lawrence. 


We have received No. 1 of Zhe Naturalist, a 
neat little paper published by Herbert Sterzing at 
Austin, Texas, 50 cents per year. 


The wedding of Dr. F. E. Blaisdell, formerly of 
Coronado, Cal., to Miss Ella Peek of Mokelumne 
Hill, took place on the 18th instant. 


Don’t forget that the subscription contest closes 
this month. You have time to send in some sub- 
scriptions after receipt of this number, and the 
few you send may win a big return in eggs. 


Walter Raine informs us: ‘‘I shall say some- 
thing later in regard to size and coloration of the 
different Duck’s eggs, and will give collectors a 
few pointers how to identify the eggs of the differ- 
eut varieties.’ 


Some half-tones to appear in Mr. Raine’s serial 
article, ‘‘Bird-Nesting in Northwest Canada,” are: 
Orange- crowned Warbler, nest and eggs in situa- 
tion; Banff, Rocky Mountains; Stony Indians’ 
Camp, and others. 


That genial taxidermist, Charles K. Reed, writes 
us: ‘You may insert my 2-inch ‘ad.’ for next six 
months, Had about made up my mind not to place 
any more, but your January number, just receimas 
was too much for me.’ 


Writes A. E. Kibbe: ‘The illustrations in the 
NIDIOLOGIST are a great benefit to taxidermists, 
especially when taken from life.’”’ Walton Mitch- 
eli remarks: ‘Each number of your paper is more 
interesting than the previous one.’ 


Mr. A. W. Anthony writes us from San Diego: 
“T leave in a day or two for the desert region of 
Lower California, to continue my investigations of 
the birds of the central part of that peninsula, ex- 
pecting to be away until June. I hope to have 
some interesting notes for publication upon my 
return.”’ 


We acknowledge with pleasure receipt of 
articles for the Nip1oLocistT as follows: Notes 
on the Sharp-shinned Hawk (illustration of nest 
and eggs) by J. H. Bowles; Egg Collecting Among 
the Water Birds of Minnesota (three illustrations, 
by Otto Emersen; the Water Ouzel at Home, by 
Cory Chamberlin; Nesting of the Woodcock (illus- 
trated), by L. Whitney Watkins; the Mechanics 
of Flight, by Dr. Morris Gibbs; a Novel Parasite, 
by P. B. Peabody ; the Swallows of Minnesota, by 
Walton Mitchell; Hints for Egg Collectors, by 
‘‘Scolopax’’; the Phainopepla, by W. B. Judson ; 
the Blue-grey Knatcatcher, by David lL. Savage; 
the Western Knatcatcher, by L. P. Williams ; 
the Western Yellow-throat, by H. M. Hall; and 


others. 
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NOTES ON THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 


The illustration on the first page shows 
a nest of the Golden Eagle, which I photo- 
graphed in Santa Clara county with a small 
‘‘Kodac’’ camera and had enlarged. It 
contained but one immaculate egg. Other 
eggs would have been layed, probably 
richly-marked ones (for this is the case 
ordinarily when tbe first egg is unspotted), 
had it not been for a blundering, over- 
zealous egg collector. I know it, for I 


am he. 
On the 28th day of February, for I had 


determined to be beforehand with Brother 
Steinbeck of Hollister and others, I ar- 
rived in the territory of the Golden Eagle. 
After dinner, in the gathering gloom, I 
started off from Sargent’s to visit my near- 
est Eagle’s nest. It was a long walk, and 
before I got to the tree it grew dark. It 
is not particularly ‘‘healthy’’ to tackle an 
Eagle’s nest after nightfall, as I knew from 
the wild experience of a friend, so that 
when the great nest was in sight, with the 
big Eagle’s tail silhouetted over its edge 
against the sky, I had a sudden attack of 
heart palpitation. That Eagle positively 
refused to fly! And as I climbed nearer, 
gripping fiercely onto a piece of fence rail, 
I proceeded to pound on a limb and uttered 
the war-whoop of a Comanche. 

Then the Eagle, king of the air, rose 
and swooped off into the blackness—and I 
breathed easier. The one white egg was 
in the nest, and that is all I got three days 
later, for after that wild yell of mine the 
Eagle never once dared to come back. 


This nest was only about 35 feet above 
the ground, in a small live oak, on a hill- 
side. 

The object next to the egg in the picture 
is a ‘‘soap root,’’ a fact most interesting to 
me, as it is another proof of the zxdzvidu- 
ality of this pair of Golden Eagles, of 
which I wrote several years ago. Every 
year, in lining this nest, the birds add a 
soap root; a talisman which has failed sig- 
nally to keep off the evil-intentioned egg 
collector. Before the present nest was 
built the Eagles on my first acquaintance 
with them had a soap root in their old nest. 


The bald summit of a hill I have named 
“Round Top”’ is a favorite playground of 
one of these Eagles. Every spring, for 
years, I have observed the Eagle at certain 
hours, walking about on the summit of this 
hill. It is a good place for an Eagle’s play- 
ground, for it commands the approaches in 
every direction. 

The next day after my arrival I started 
off with a saddle horse and visited an 
Eagle’s nest in a live-oak grove on the side 
of acreek. The bird flew from her three 
handsome eggs as I climbed the tree. The 
nest was about fifty feet up, four feet wide 
and two and one-half feet in depth exteri- 
orly; built of oak sticks and lined with 
green oak leaves and ‘‘ Spanish moss.’’ 
The nest proper was unusually hollowed, 
being five inches deep; width about four- 
teen inches. A partly eaten squirrel, the 
chief article of diet of the San Benito 
county Eagles, was on the side of the nest. 

I visited several other nests, ali empty 
except one, which contained a set of two. 
I recognized the eggs when I saw them. 
This is not facetious, but fact. I had never 
seen those particular eggs before, but had 
seen their counterpart, layed by the same 
Eagle in the same nest. Thus, in studying 
the habits of a number of particular pairs 
of Eagles from year to year, I have discov- 
ered that the eggs vary but little, being 
easily rocognizable by me as belonging to 
individual Eagles by their size, shape and 
markings. How far this is true of all birds 
remains to be seen. 

When I returned home I had ten eggs of 
the Golden Eagle, and was pretty well sat- 
isfied with my four days’ trip. By years 
of collecting I have these Eagles’ nests all 
“‘staked out.’”’ But any thought I might 
have had of controling the Eagle egg mar- 
ket has been dashed to earth. In the lan- 
guage of the mugwump I am no longer “‘in 
it.’’ A letter received by me a few days 
since from a Mr. J. F. Lewis of Capitola, 
Cal., has discomfited me entirely. He 
writes to know the value of Eagles’ eggs, 
having been told they were worth $8 or 
$10 apiece, and says: ‘‘I have two Eagles 
I got from a nest six years ago, one of 
which laid two eggs last year, and three 
this year.’’ Mr. Lewis has intentions—I 
can see that—and just as soon as he gets 
his Eagle farm in good running order in 
his back yard Iam going to quit. Lattin 
will be giving away Eagle’s eggs as a pre- 
mium, with one coupon. 

Harry R. TAYLor. 
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MEXICAN CROSSBILL, NEST AND EGGS. 


AMERICAN AND MEXICAN CROSS- 
BILLS. 


BY G. F. BRENINGER. 


Those who have made Ornithology and 
Oology a study, either through the pur- 
chase of specimens or through actual field 
work, know that nests of our American 
species of Crossbills have been rarely found, 
and consequently but few sets of eggs exist 
in public or private museums. Eggs of 
the European Crossbill (Loxza curvirosiis) 
have been frequently taken; in fact, are 
quite common in collections of foreign ma- 
terial. Records of the nesting of our 
American Red Crossbill (Lora curvirostis 
minor) are indeed few; so much so that all 
recent writers have been forced through 
necessity to copy the original descriptions 
of eggs and nesting sites from observations 
made twenty years ago. 

While but few sets of the small beaked 
form have been taken heretofore, still less 


have been taken of the Mexican variety 
(Loxta curvirostis stricklandi). Our knowl- 
edge of the nidification is limited to the 
single record made by Charles F. Morrison, 
then at Fort Lewis, Colorado, who dis- 
covered a nest with eggs during the latter 
part of January. 

During the winter of ’92 and ’93, while 
I was stationed as Superintendent of the Di- 
vide Experiment Station in El Paso County, 
Colorado, I made an exhaustive study of 
the two forms of Crossbills inhabiting that 
vicinity. The region was one of pine-cov- 
ered hills, drained by innumerable streams 
whose banks were fringed with tall silver 
spruce and mountain willows. The approx- 
imate altitude was about 7,500 feet. Here 
I discovered the birds in August of the pre- 
ceding summer—shooting two birds—a 
male and a female. 

As the season of a plentitude of ripe 
seeds approached, I observed a steady in- 
crease in the quantity of birds, and at the 


100 


approach of winter they still remained com- 


mon. 
Knowing that nidification of this family 


always takes place during the colder portion 
of the year, I set about collecting what 
knowledge, concerning the actual dates 
upon which eggs had been taken with lo- 
cation of nests, etc.. that I could glean from 
my library. 

I find one recorded in an early number 
of the Young Oologist as having been found 
in Wisconsin in the depth of winter. The 
nest was said to have been built in an ice 
house. Iam led to believe this a depart- 
ure from the usual mode of nesting of this 
bird, 

Another record comes from New Hamp- 
shire. [be nest in this case was built in a 
pine tree. Another found in the same 
State, was built among the leafless branches 
ef an elm. Still another nest was found 
in the city of New York by Mr. Eugene 
Bicknell [Bulletin Nuthall, Ornithological 
Club], which was built in a small cedar of 
- scant growth, offering but little conceal- 
ment, and still further exposed to danger 
by its close proximity to two roads which 
intersected at that point. With this knowl- 
edge, coupled with the fact that Mr. Mor- 
rison took his eggs of the Mexican Cross- 
bill on the 29th of January, I began my 
search early in that month. On the 5thof 
the month I shot a young bird, evidently 
but a day or two from the nest, 

A week later I had the pleasure of see- 
ing a female bird fly heavily from the 
ground, freighted with material for her 
nest. [his was carried direct toa small 
pine tree—the bird disappearing in a dense 
mass of growing pine needles near the ex- 
tremity of a large limb growing on the 
south side of the tree. My cbservations 
were all made without stepping from the 
spot where I stood when the bird flew from 
the ground. In all it occupied about ten 
minutes. During this comparatively short 
space of time the female returned to the 
ground three times, carrying each time a 
beakful of withered grass to her nest. The 
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male, who is always close to his industrious 
mate, was perched on a convenient limb, 
uttering a low, sweet warble, watching all 
the while that nothing molested his ‘‘better 
half.’’ Should an alarm note be given, 
which is a loud sharp whistle, both birds 
scurry off, and are soon lost in the depths 
of the woods. On visiting this nest later 
I found it deserted. The accompanying 
illustration shows a nest with eggs and the 
female parent. I will relate the taking of 
this set of eggs and the conditions that 
surrounded it. 

The morning on which I drove over the 
five miles which lay between the station 
and the belt of pines to get these eggs, was 
a bitter cold one, the dry-bulb thermome- 
ters at the station showing a temperature 
of 22 degrees below the freezing of water, 
with a very humid atmosphere. ‘The drive 
was rather cheerless, and I found it diff- 
cult to keep warm. 

The nest, which was built out upon a 
large limb growing from the south side of 
the tree, was somewhat over thirty feet 
from. the ground. 

In addition to the low temperature, a 
brisk wind was blowing from the southwest. 
In preparing for the ascent I found it nec- 
essary to retain my overcoat, leave my hat 
tucked among the roots of the tree and 
in its place substitute a scarf which I had, 
knowing if precautions were not taken I 
would be left hatless and at the mercies of 
the biting air. Upon the nest sata Mex- 
ican Crossbill. It was too cold for her to 
leave the nest, yet danger stared her in the 
face. My outstretched hand was allowed 
to touch the edge of the nest before she 
would leave. The eggs, three in number, 
were packed, the limb sawed off with the 
nest in position. On reaching the ground 
the bird was taken. ‘Two more nests were 
found during the day, and in all twelve 
during the season. Four of these con- 
tained no eggs, and for reasons unknown 
were deserted. Two of the eight sets 


taken contained four eggs each, the others 
but three eggs each. 
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Incubation in each case was allowed to 
proceed until no doubt existed as to their 
incompleteness. All nests were built in 
positions to receive the warmth of the sun 
from the south and sheltered from the 
winds of the north.. The distance from the 
ground to the nest in most cases was thirty 
feet; two were but eighteen feet from the 
ground. ‘The nest is deep, with thick walls 
and warmly lined. The female, who at- 
tends to the duties of incubation, sits for 
days atatime without food or water, de- 
pending upon the male for food; which I 
am led to believe he sometimes forgets, as 
is evidenced by my examinations of birds 
shot from the nest during extreme cold 
weather. In one instance only have I seen 
the male supplying the setting female with 


food. 
Nests with eggs were found during the 


months of January, February, March and 
April, after which no birds were seen nest- 
ing or carrying material for nest building. 
Young birds became numerous, congrega- 
_ ting in flocks to feed on pine seeds. 

Young birds do not possess the crossing 


of the upper and lower mandible so pecu- 
liar in the adult birds as to be often alluded 
to as deformities, but appears in stages as 
age advances. The bird comes into the 
world with a cone-shaped bill much the 
same in form as the Crimson Finch (Car- 
podacus purpureaus), and the full ‘‘crossing” 
is not attained until the bird is at least six 
months old. 

At the approach of the breeding season 
the red of the male becomes intense; in the 
height of color pink feathers often appear 
among the red. 

The somber gray of the female is often 
relieved by the appearance of a dull red 
about the head and rump, which is unusual. 
These parts-in the female are commonly of 
a rich gamboge yellow. 


Santa Cruz, Cal., March 20, 1894. 


AN AMERICAN MERGANSER’S NEST. 


The illustration of the nest and eight 
eggs of the Am. Merganser in the Feb- 
ruary NIDIOLOGIST reminds me of my ex- 
perience with a nest of the same species. 
In the spring of 1892, two friends, Carlton 


and Clifton Howe, invited me to help them 
find the nest of an American Merganser 
that had nested, so they heard, for several 
years in a hollow tree on West River, a few 
miles below Newfane, Vt. Accordingly, 
April 30, we visited the locality. We did 
not know the exact location of the tree, 
but finally found a hollow button-wood, 
which we concluded must be the one. It 
was one of a few trees in an open field, 
and leaned out over the river. Across the 
river and twenty rods distant was a much- 
traveled road. On this road, about fifty 
rods above the tree, and in plain sight from 
it, was a farm-house. ‘The tree was large 
and difficult to climb. After much hard 
pounding on the tree and considerable de- 
bating, we concluded that the bird had not 
yet nested and withdrew, intending to 
return. 

May 14 we again visited the spot, but 
pounding failed to start off the bird. How- 
ever, we decided to find out whether or not 
a Duck had ever nested there. Putting on 
the climbers, Clifton began the ascent. 
When about thirty feet above the water 
he found the top too rotten for safety. 
After several minutes of conversation he 
decided to give itup. Just then he sawa 
Tree Swallow flying near by. Thinking 
that it might have a nest in the tree, he 
looked about him carefully and discovered 
a small hole just beyond his reach. He 
determined to risk going up one more step. 


At the first attempt to get a firm hold for 
the spike of his climber, the tree shook and 
out came the female Merganser through 
the broken-off top. 


He could then just reach the small hole 
that he had thought might be the entrance 
to a Tree Swallow’s nest. Upon tearing 
away the rotten wood he put his hand upon 
a nest full of eggs. 

There were 16 (sixteen) American Mer- 
ganser’s eggs in that nest! There is posi- 
tively no mistake about the identity or the 
number of eggs. Who has ever known of 
so large a set before? 


The nest was about 35 feet above the 
river and 6 or 8 feet below the top of the 
tree. The eggs were all very badly incu- 
bated, and it required a half-inch drill and 
nearly a day’s patient labor to save them. 
Had we examined the tree more carefully 
when we were there two weeks before, I 
think we should have found the set com- 
plete and in good condition. 


Townshend, Vt. ANG ATT: 
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NEST AND EGGS OF THE CANADA GOOSE. 


BIRD-NESTING IN NORTHWEST 
CANADA. 


BY WALTER RAINE. 


(Continued. ) 
The scout’s interesting chat about Buffa- 


loes was interrupted by the noise of horses 
feet behind the house, for the cowboys were 
driving in all the horses from the prairie 
and there were over two hundred of them. 
It was a fine sight to see the cowboys dash- 
ing about on horseback separating the 
young colts from the geldings, mares and 
foals. ‘The colts were herded together and 
put into a kraal, and I soon found out what 
the scouts business was at the ranch, for he 
had come to geld the colts. I watched the 
operation out of curiosity, and it is surpris- 
ing how expert those fellows are, for it 
only takes a few minutes to select a colt 
and tangle his legs up with a rope and 
throw him to the ground where his feet 
are soon tied together in such a manner 
that he lies there helpless. 

This morning I struck out towards the 
rolling prairie north of the farm. Here I 
fell in with several nests of McCown’s 
Longspur and Desert Horned Lark. In 


my book ‘‘Bird-Nesting in Northwest Can- 
ada,’’ I state that it is the Pallid Horned 
Lark which occurs in this locality, but on 
forwarding skins to Mr. Dwight, of New 
York, who is an authority on the family 
Otocoris, this gentleman informs me that 
he should class these birds as Desert Horned 
Larks, for although they are pale in plum- 
age and similar to the Palid Horned Lark 
in general appearance, they are smaller in 
size, and they also possess the faint tint of 
yellow on the throat which the Pallid 
Horned Lark never has, and the latter 
breeds still farther north. 


The Desert Horned Lark is very abun- 
dant in this region, but I did not find it 
east of Assiniboia, as the Prairie Horned 
Lark takes its place in Manitoba. They 
make their nests on the ground, the nest 
being sunk a few inches and generally shel- 
tered by a tuft of grass. It is made of fine 
grass and seldom contains more than four 
eggs, averaging in size .85x60. I havea 
dozen sets before me and in color the eggs 
vary somewhat, some are pale olive, others 
warm buff, or grayish pea-green, thickly 
speckled and mottled with ashy brown 
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and! drab. ‘The Desert Horned Lark is 
very tame and comes around the farms 
walking im and out amongst the cattle 
and horses feet, they are as abundant at 
Rush Lake as: English Sparrows are in the 
streets of Toronto. 

McCown’s Longspur is also very abund- 
ant at Rush Lake, but on descending the 
Missouri Coteau eastward it becomes rare 
and very few breed east of Assinibota. Prof. 
McCown informs me that he never came 
across this species in Northwest Canada, 
as his collecting has been confined mostly 
to the Rocky Mountains of Alberta and 
British Columbia. The Museum at 
Ottawa did not possess skins of this bird 
from Northwest Canada previous to the 
specimens I gave them last fall. This bird, 
like Sprague’s Pipit, and Baird’s Sparrow, 
is very local; in some places they are so 
numerous that fifty skins could be collected 
in one day, while in other localities one 
might travel a hundred miles and never see 
a single specimen. I have examined scores 
of nests of McCown’sLongspur. ‘They are 
built on the ground and made of dried 
grass, sometimes lined with a little horse 
hair. ‘The nests arecommonly found by 
flushing the female off the nest. The eggs 
are entirely different to those of the Chest- 
nut-collared Longspur, as the ground color 
never white, but instead it is pale olive or 
‘clay-colored, and the eggs are spotted and 
‘streaked with brown and lilac, and average 
iiesize .62x:62. lhe male bird has a 
pleasant song as it springs up into the air 
and soars for a minute, and then comes 
down with a parachute-like descent, sing- 
ing all the time, and the bird never sings 
except when it is on the wing. 

After supper I had along chat with the 
‘scout, and gathered a deal of information 
from him of his experience with the Indians, 
Buffalo hunts, etc. He informed me that 
wild Swans used to breed amongst the 
Jakes inthisregion. ‘The last nest he found 
was in thespring of 1885, during the North- 
‘west Rebellion. He and another half- 
‘breed were scouting in the vicinity of 


Sounding Lake; Saskatchewau, and while 
riding around the lake they noticed a 
Trumpeter Swan fly from an island a short 
distance fromthe shore. So the scout dis- 
mounted and told his companion to lead 
his horse to a butte close by, from the sum- 
mit of which he could be on the look-out for 
approaching Indians, while he took off his 
clothes and swam to the island, where he 
found the nest containing four fresh eggs, 
which he took, and they ate them for sup- 
per. He said the nest was a large struct- 
ure of rushes, sods and grass, and the center 
was lined with down and feathers. The 
Trumpeter Swan, like the Canada Goose, 
is an early breeder, and eggs are often found 
while the snow is stillon the ground. A 
set of five eggs of the Trumpeter Swan were 
collected for me April 7th, 1891, at Buffalo 
Lake, Assiniboia. ‘The nest was three feet 
in diameter, and composed of sods, grass, 
feathers, etc., and the eggs are yellowish- 
white, and average 4.25x2.60. It was mid- 
night before the scout, the ranchman and 
myself ceased talking of our prairie adven- 
tures and retired for the night. 

May 30th, Early this morning one of 
the cowboys came round to the farm with 
a wagon and team as pre-arranged, and we 
took my canvas canoe, camera, guns and 
provisions for the day, and drove some 
miles north, to the lake near the South 
Saskatchewau River. After a pleasant 
drive over the hilly ‘prairie, the lake at last 
appeared in sight. It was the same lake I 
had visited two years previous, and I never ' 
thought I should again ramble around its 
sandy beach. The canvas carioe was put 
together and launched, and taking our 
guns and the camera, we left the wagon 
and horses and rowed to the island where I 
had found the Avocets breeding on my last 
visit. On approaching closer to the island 
a Canada Goose rose with its heavy flight. 
One or two pairs nest here every year, and 
on this occasion we were not disappointed. 
On reaching the island, scores of Avocets, 
Ring-billed Gulls and Foster’s ‘Terns came 
flying around us, and the noise was so 
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deafening we could scarcely hear each other 
speak. It was a glorious sight to see the 
nests and eggs lying around, and they 
were so numerous we had to look where we 
were stepping, or we should have trod upon 
the eggs. The cowboy was going to make 
a start right away and collect the eggs in 
his hat, but I stopped him and told him we 
would only collect the best clutches and 
those that were fresh, and that every clutch 
we took would have to be marked with a 
pencil. He seemed rather taken aback, as 
his ambition was to collect ali the eggs in a 
heap and count and see how many there 
were, but I insisted that he should not 
touch an egg until I was ready. So I 
‘threaded my way in and out amongst the 
nests, enjoying the scene in a quiet sort of 
way, and my feelings can be better imag- 
ined by my readers than I can describe 


them. 
Once upon a time I would have yelled 


out with joy, thrown my hat into the 
air, or stood on my head, or expressed my 
delight in some other barbarous way, but 
having gazed on similar scenes before, the 
novelty had somewhat worn off. While I 
was examining the nests, I told Harry he 
might shoot half a dozen Avocets, and he 
proceeded to bring the birds down at once. 
Walking in and out amongst the nests, I 
came across one of the Lesser Scaup Duck 
containing seven fresh eggs. The nest was 
a hollow in the grass lined with down, and 
the birds were swimming out on the lake 
some distance from the island. Ina bank 
of long grass was the Canada Goose nest, 
containing seven eggs, laid snugly in a bed 
of delicious grey down. After photograph- 
ing the nest, both the down and eggs were 
wrapped in a handkerchief. Harry, the 


cowboy, was evidentiy trying to use up all 


my ammunition, and I had almost forgot- 
ten him, so engrossed was I with the nests 
and the scene around me. I called out to 
him: ‘‘How many Avocets have you got?’’ 
He replied, ‘‘eight.’’ ‘‘Well, that’s enough, 
don’t shoot any more.”’ But after that he 
turned his attention to the Ring-billed 


Gulls and Foster’s Terns, and brought a 
few down. 

We then proceeded to collect several sets 
of each species, and after the eggs were 
marked with the clutch number ; they were 
packed in baskets brought for the purpose. 
The Avocets nests were numerous, they 
consisted of hollows in the sand, lined with 
dry grass, and mostly contained four eggs. 
The Gulls were evidently robbing the Avo- 
cets of their eggs, as I found several broken 
eggs scattered about the island. ‘The Terns 
nests were simply depressions in the sand 
lined with a little grass. The Gull’s nests 
were rather bulky structures of grass and 
weeds, and contained two or three eggs 


each. 
We filled the two baskets with eggs and 


then rowed back to where we had left the 
horses and wagon, and after giving the ani- 
mals a feed and drink, we proceeded to 
demolish the sandwiches and pies we had 
brought along with us, and after resting 
awhile, we decided to walk round the lake, 
which was about four miles in circumfer- 
ence. So we tied up the horses to the 
wagon and set out to walk around the shore 
of the lake. On our way we shot specimens 
of Marbled Godwit, Willet, Wilson’s Phal- 
arope and other birds. Killdeers and Bar- 
tram’s Sandpipers were nesting in numbers 
along the beach, and we found two nests of 
Wilson’s Phalarope. 

We also flushed a Shoveller off its nest 
and ten eggs—nest as usual a depression in 
the grass, lined with down. It took us 
longer to walk around the lake than we an- 
ticipated, and asthe sun wassetting behind 
the western hills we had still another mile 
to walk. On coming in sight of the wagon 
we found one horse had gone, and Harry 
broke the news gently to me, that we should 
have to walk home. So we left our guns, 
camera, eggs, and everything else in the 
wagon and turned the other horse loose and 
followed bim home, for he knew the way 
probably better than we did. On our 
return homeward I flushed a Chestnut-col- 
lared Longspur off its nest and five eggs. 
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Long before we reached Reed Lake it had 
become dark, and the coyotes were heard 
barking on all sides. It was a long, weary 
tramp, but the mare made straight for 
home, and we followed her, and at last a 
welcome light gleamed before us and we 
were within sight of the farm, and the 
hounds soon let them know we were com- 
ing. The first mare had arrived nearly 
two hours before us, and the ranchman saw 
that it had broken loose and had concluded 
we should have to walk home. 

Next morning Harry and myself nounted 
the two mares and rode back to the iake, 
and brought home the wagon and its con- 


tents. 
I spent the afternoon and evening on the 


flats, but the mosquitoes were so vicious I 
was glad to get back to the farm. The 
cowboys made smudge fires to keep off the 
mosquitoes, and the horses soon came in 
from the prairie and stood around the 
smudge fires for protection from the venom- 
ous pests.. 

In the evening the scout left, but during 
the day another ranchman had arrived from 
Crane Lake, and when I met him at supper 
I was agreeably surprised to find he was 
from my native town—Leeds, England— 
and he knew several of my English friends. 
He invited me to his ranch at Crane Lake, 
and I gladly accepted the offer.. He in- 
formed me that two days previous, while at 
Balgonie, he had seen a nest and two eggs 
of the Water Turkey, as the Little Brown 
Crane is called in this region. He correct- 
ly described the eggs, and on showing him 
my specimen of the Whooping Crane col- 
lected at Oak Lake, he said theeggs he saw 
were similar in color but smaller in size. 
He saw the Crane fly from a slough, and 
riding around the margin he came across 
the nest and twoeggs. He wrote to the 
farm manager at Balgonie to go and get the 
eges for me, but he could not find the place. 

June 1. My last day at Reed Lake. 
Spent the morning on the flats and coliected 
sets of Pintail, Sora Rail, Wilson’s Phala- 
rope, and other common birds. In the 


afternoon I shot a specimen of the Red- 
breasted Nuthatch on the fence in front of 
the farm; as there are no trees in this re- 
gion, this bird makes its nest in holes in 
the roofs of the barns. I was up until mid- 
night blowing the eggs collected the day 
previous. Next morning I took the train 
westward to Crane Lak>, when I found my 
new friend the English ranchman had gone 
to Calgary, but before leaving he had told 
the cowboys to drive me wherever I wished 
to go. 

After dinner at the farm I visited the 
lake south of the railway, and spent most 
of the afternoon in trying to find a nest of 
the Solitary Sandpiper. The two birds ran 
along the beach and showed signs of hav- 
ing a nest near by. [I tried all sorts of 
schemes to find the eggs, but the birds were 
too wary for me, and at last I gave it up. 

The Solitary Sandpiper is easily dis- 
tinguished from the Spotted Sandpiper by 
its white spotless breast and underparts, 
and by its back and wings, which are cov- 
ered with small white spots. The eggs of 
this bird are almost unknown in collec- 
tions; I therefore have pleasure in describ- 
ing a set of two eggs which were collected 
for me at Moosejaw June 2, 1893. These 
eggs are quite different to those of the Spot- 
ted Sandpiper; they are smaller in size, and 
resemble the eggs of the Little Ringed 
Plover, but are somewhat larger, averaging 
in size 1.25 x .go. 

The ground color is pale clay, and the 
eggs are finely and evenly spotted all over 
with black and shell markings of gray; 
none of the spots are as large as a pin’s 
head, and the spots are not confluent about 
the larger end of the eggs, as is usually 
the case with eggs of the Spotted Sand- 
piper; neither are the eggs so pyriform as 
are most of the eggs of this family. 

After supper I went out and joined a 
group of cowboys standing at the stable 
door and having their razors ground by a 
young Italian who was walking from Van- 
couver to Winnipeg, a distance of nearly 
fifteen hundred miles. The poor fellow 
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had walked along the Canadian Pacific 
railway track through the Rockies, and 
had covered nine hundred miles of his 
journey; but a few days after leaving 
Crane Lake and tramping eastward he was 
robbed and murdered, and two weeks ago 
his two murderers were sentenced to death 
at Greenfield, in Manitoba. 

June 3. One of the cowboys drove me 
to Skull Creek, some miles south of Crane 
Lake towards the Cypress Hills, We saw 
a Bald Eagle perched on a stump near the 
lake; it took flight when we pulled up to 
have a look athim. Skull Creek is wooded, 
and some of the trees are of considerable 
size. In one of the highest trees was a 
huge nest, so we drove up toit. A Ferru- 
ginous Rough-legged Buzzard left the nest, 
perched on another tree some distance off, 
and I was soon up the tree and gazing on 
its four large eggs. Two of the eggs are 
heavily spotted, but one was quite white. 
The eggs of this bird are easily disting- 
uished from those of the Western Red-tail 
by their larger size, averaging 2.50x 1.95. 
This bird usually lays four eggs, but I have 
a set of five that were collected north of 
Indian Head. 

This is a richly marked set, the eggs 
being heavily blotched with umber brown 
and shell markings of lilac. They measure 
2.56X2.00, 2.53XI.90, 2.50X1.98, 2.50x1.96, 
2.50X1.90. 

After I had photographed this nest of the 
Ferruginous Rough-leg, which was a large 
structure of sticks three feet in diameter 
and built near the tree-top, 30 feet from the 
ground, I told the cowboy he had better 
drive back to Crane Lake, as I wished to 
spend the day in the bluffs,so he drove 
away and left me alone in my glory. 


-~oe+ 


Harry R. Painton of College Park, Cal,, writes: 
I visited four Eagles’ nests to-day, but all were 
empty. About five feet up on one tree was a tag 
with the following inscription : 


Mar. 16. To members of the Cooper Ornith. 
Club. Dear Sirs:— 
If you are here to rob this nest please leave one 
for a nest egg. 
Yours sorrowfully, 
Mrs. AQUILA:CHRYSAETOS. 


THE MAGNOLIA WARBLER. 


It would appear from the first paragraph 
of Mr. Hoag’s article on the Magnolia 
Warbler (Dendroica maculosa) that its breed- 
ing in this section of the country is of rare 
occurrence, and it may be of interest to the 
readers of the NrproLoGcist to know of 
the finding of three nests of this species at 
this place, which is in about the same lati- 
tude as Stephentown. 

The first nest was taken June 6, 1891, 
and contained four fresh eggs. It was sit- 
uated in the top of a hemlock sapling, 
among a clump of young hemlocks on the 
edge of a piece of woods ona hillside. The 
nest was eight feet from the ground and 
composed of fine hemlock twigs and a little 
bunch of wool, lined with fine black roots 
and a few long horse hairs. The four eggs 
measured .66x.49, .63x.48, .65x.49, .63x.48. 

The second nest was found June 6, 1892, 
and contained one egg of the Warbler and 
one of the Cowbird. This nest was similar 
in construction to the first, but was situ- 
ated near the extremity of a bough of a 
large hemlock, about five feet from the 
ground. I afterwards visited this nest but 
it was deserted. 

The third nest was taken June 6, 1892, 
and contained four fresh eggs which mea- 
sured .69x.53, .67X.51, :72%.54, /Opmuau: 
This nest was in a similar situation to the 
first, about four feet from the ground, and 
in construction almost exactly alike, even 
to the little bunch of wool. 

The eggs are beautiful specimens, all re- 
sembling each other in color and markings, 
to which Mr. Hoag’s description would 


apply. H. C. HIGGINS. 
Cincinnatus, N. Y. 


Prizes in the subscription contest are awarded as. 
follows: 1st—Walter Raine; 2nd—W. E. Loucks; 
3rd—Walton Mitchell; 4th—Percy G. Bourne ;. 
5th—C. Barlow. 


Ses) 
THE NIpIoLoGis’ is undoubtedly one of the- 
most interesting publications of its kind. Its. 
illustrations alone are worth the price of a year’s. 
subscription, one dollar.— 7he Naturalist. 
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NESTING OF WHITE-FACED GLOSSY 
IBIS. 


It was in the early spring of 1892, while 
hunting among some marshes and lakes in 
the northern part of San Diego county, 
Cal., I came upon a small flock of P/e- 
gadis guarauna, White-faced Glossy Ibis, 
quietly feeding along the margin of a shal- 
low pond. 

By a little strategy I succeeded in ap- 
proaching within easy range, and discharg- 
ing both barrels, caused three of the flock 
to remain behind fluttering helplessly in 
the water. They were ‘‘beauties,’’ with 
their variable bronze plumage, glittering 
and shining in the sunlight. While ab- 
sorbed in examining and admiring the 
beautiful birds, a Mexican cattle-herder 
rode up and noted my capture. [I remarked 
that the birds were quite uncommon and 
“hard to get,’’ and indicated my pleasure 
at securing the specimens before me. To 
which he replied that the ‘‘Gruse,’’ as he 
called them, were there by the thousands a 
couple of months later on—in early sum- 
mer—that I should come up at that time if 
I wished to secure a wagon load of the 
specimens. 

This was a key which I did not fail to 
note. Surely if the birds were there in 
large numbers during the summer months 
their breeding grounds could not be far dis- 
tant. Moreover I had read enough of their 
habits to know the present locality was an 
excellent breeding site for the Ibis, owing 
to the countless acres of dense tules grow- 
ing far out into the lake. I mentally re- 
solved therefore to be on hand a few months 
later on and see. 

Owing to business in other parts of the 
State I was unable to revisit the place until 
the middle of the following July. When 
within a quarter of a mile of the lake I 
was possessed with a thrill of delight, for I 
could plainly see numbers of the birds cir- 
cling around and hovering over the tules. 
On still nearer approach I saw hundreds of 
the birds feeding along the shore, and a 


continuous flight in both directions be- 
tween the tules and the feeding grounds. 
It took me but a few moments to ‘‘shed’’ a 
good portion of my clothes, strap a basket 
over my shoulders—containing cotton and 
a couple of lead pencils—and wade in. 

It took the colony about one minute to 
discover the presence of a stranger and 
enemy in their midst, and they circled over 
me in vast numbers, uttering jerky, squak- 
ing cries of three syllables, rapidly re- 
peated. I pushed in among the tangled 
mass of tules and soon came upon a nest 
compactly built of dry tules and reeds. It 
was situated about two feet above the 
water, and had apparently been laid upon 
an original foundation of growing tules 
which had been broken and bent over to 
form the basis of construction. It was 
a fair sample of all other nests found. 

I was disappointed, however, in finding 
that it contained three ungainly little fel- 
lows about half-grown, one of which sidled 
off the nest at my near approach and fell 
kerplunk into the cold water underneath, 
where it fluttered around helplessly, and 
would have undoubtedly been drowned had 
I not rescued and replaced it upon the nest, 
where it readily remained, evidently profit- 
ing by its cold bath. A little further on I 
came upon another nest, which, though 
empty, showed signs of recent occupancy. 
On closer scrutiny of the surroundings, I 
discovered a couple of demure Jittle fellows 
sitting side by side upon a little bunch of 
bent tules, about five feet from the nest, to 
which they evidently belonged. They were 
apparently just able to fly, and this was 
their first venture abroad. I pushed on 
without disturbing them Plenty of nests 
were found, invariably occupied by young 
of all ages, from the nestling of a few days 
to large, well-plumaged birds, able to fly. 

I also encountered numbers of addled 
eggs, found for the most part floating in the 
water beneath the nests. Only one com- 
plete set of four unhatched eggs were se- 
cured. ‘These were quite far advanced, but 
fortunately were saved, though with large 
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holes. I was clearly about a month or six 
weeks too late, and resolved to try again 
the next season, when I hoped to be in 
time. 

My next visit was made on the 29th of 
May, 1893. ‘The same sights and scenes 
greeted my approach as upon the last oc- 
casion. I made the same hurried prepara- 
tions for an exploring trip among the tules, 
and had not proceeded more than twenty 
steps when I was overjoyed to discover a 
nest containing rour beautiful dark-blue 
eggs, and fresh at that. I secured these 
and pushed on. Soon another nest con- 
taining three eggs was discovered, then 
another, and another was found, until my 
basket would hold no more and my last set 
registered ‘‘14—4.”’ 

Returning to the shore I repacked the 
eggs in a feed box (brought along for my 
horse), after which a second trip was made 
to the feathered rookery. This was equally 
as successful as the first. I then made a 
third and last trip, and had secured about 
200 eggs, comprising about 60 sets. Yet I 
had gone over an extremely small portion 
of the densely populated tules, every por- 
tion of which fairly swarmed with the 
birds, nearly all of them possessors of nests 
and eggs. JI would not dare to guess the 


number of nests those tules must have con- 
tained as a whole. Of course I saw num- 
bers of new nests, and still others contain-. 
ing one or two eggs, which I left unmo- 
lested. An occasional set of three eggs 
was taken only when found directly in my 
path. A. M. SHIELDS. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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AFTER CONDOR’S EGGS. 


The illustration shown above is from a 
sketch taken in the rough mountains, which 
is the remaining breeding home, so far as 
known to the writer, of the California Con- 
dor, or Vulture, now nearing extinction. 
The adventurers pictured in the sketch, 
which was made on the spot, are the editor 
of the NrproLocist, holding a telescope, 
and his artist, Mr. P. W. Nahl, with a coil 
of rope. The trip after the eggs of this 
the largest bird of flight in the world, 
proved unsuccessful, but another expedi- 
tion to the same locality will shortly be 
made by the NiproLocistT’s editor. If the 
eggs are secured they will doubtless prove 
“good traders !”’ 

Should the trip prove fruitful of success, 
a full account of it, illustrated from photo- 
graphs, may be expected in this magazine. 
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THE NIDIOLOGIST is making war on the genus 
Sraud, species egg collector, and habitat at large. 
Where we have fosilive proof, we shall reform this 
foolish and pernicious class, or expose them by 
publication in this magazine. The remarks of Mr. 
A. W. Anthony in our last issue express our senti- 
ments, and we shall act in accordance with them. 

Here is a letter which we had to send to a sub- 
scriber to the Nip. to day: 


“ DE\R SIR: I have now, as editor of the Nip- 
IOLOGIST, the unpleasant duty of addressing you 
on a matter which I trust you may satisfactorily 
settle or explain, We have received a sworn state- 
ment from that you have acted unfairly with 
him in an exchange; to wit: [Here follows the 
statement.] That when threatened by him with 
exposure as a fraud you did not reply. Nowif the 
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above is the case, I advise you to make it right 
with Mr. at once, and to write me of the 
fact; or if you have proof that you have acted 
fairly, send me that proof. 

“T have no personal interest in the matter what- 
ever, but propose to see justice done in every case 
of unfair deaiing of which we have proof, or ex- 
pose the frauds in the NrproLocistT. Trusting 
you will take action in this matter without delay, 

I am, yours truly, 


H. R. TAYLOR. 
““N. B.—You will understand that any corre- 
spondence which may save publication is strictly 
confidential.’’ 
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QUEER ACTION OF A JAY. 


In January of this year I was one day 
standing at my window when a California 
Jay alighted on the ground beneath, with 
something which, at the distance of a sec- 
ond-story window, looked like a small chip 
of light-colored wood. He dropped it on 
the ground, which was partly covered by 
the leaves from the fruit trees, and covered 
it up very carefully with leaves. His action 
surprised me, as it was the first time I had 
ever seen that thing done. After having 
buried the thing he hopped about a little, 
flew into a tree close by, and at last left the 
vicinity without a note of farewell. 

I immediately went down stairs and out 
doors to find the thing he had so disposed 
of, but, although I had noted the exact spot 
as well as possible from my window, I was 
obliged to turn over the leaves for three or 
four minutes before I could find it. It 
turned out to be a sprouted almond, about 
one-third eaten—evidently by the bird, it 
was so fresh—and was sufficiently well cov- 
ered with damp leaves to have kept on 
growing, I think. 

Now was it simply a wayward impulse, 
or was it a deeper prompting of nature, or 
anger at not finding the nut to his liking, 
which caused the bird to bury the nut ? 


C. P. NETTLE TOR: 
Hayward, Cal. 
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We have received your beautiful magazine, and 
hasten to thank you for and compliment you on 
the same.—Gameland. 


‘THE NIDIOLOGIST. 


COOPER ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB. 


- Organized at San Jose, Cal., June 22, 1893, for 
mutual study in ornithology. All ornithologists 
residing in the state invited to join. For full par- 
ticulars address the Secretary. Members desiring 
in full any paper read before the club can obtain 
same by enclosing stamp with request. 

The monthly meeting was held March 3, 
at San Jose. Mr. Painton réad a paper 
on the Yellow-billed Magpie (Pica nutt- 
alt,) which was based on his experience at 
a large rookery in Santa Clara County. A 
typical nest of the Magpie is situated in 
the topmost branches of an oak, and com- 
posed of sticks about a foot long. It is 
about a foot anda half in diameter. The 
sticks are cemented together at the bottom 
with mud, which, becoming dry, forms a 
very solid structure. The walls are built 
up and completely arched over the top. 
The nest proper is composed of fine rootlets 
and grasses, and is about 5 inches in diam- 
eter and 3% inches deep. ‘The entrance is 
level with the brim of the inner nest and 
four inches across. An average set is six 
or seven, but Mr. Painton had found four 
incubated, and had heard of aset of ten 
eggs being taken. Aprii seems to be the 
favorite month for nidification. 

Mr. Osgood read a paper on the Califor- 
nia Bush Tit treating chiefly of its nest- 
building habits. An incident was related 
of a bird building three nests successively 
in a few weeks, on account of its nests 
being taken or destroyed. Six or seven 
eggs is the average and not uncommonly 
eight are laid. Mr Beck has taken a set of 
nine. 

Mr. Edward Wall, of San Bernardino, 
presented a paper on the Plumed Partridge. 
Oreortyx pictus plumtferus. We found them 
quite abundant at Strawberry Valley in the 
summer of ’92 at 6,000 feet altitude. They 
were found in small flats containing a spring 
or creek, which they visited twice a day; 
about 8:30 each morning and at 4in the 
afternoon, in flocks of from twenty tosixty. 
Their food consisted of the seed of a kind 
of wild rye, leaves and what was apparently 
the berries of the elder. They did not 
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associate with the Valley Quail, and when 
hunted were easily scattered. ‘Their call is 
a series of short whistles all in the same 
tone. They begin mating about the last of 
January, and begin laying in three or four 
weeks after. Hight to eighteen eggs, of a 
creamy white color, are laid in a depression 
in the ground, under a bunch of grass. 
The birds are easily tamed. 

A paper was next read from Ralph Ar- 
nold, on the Tule Wren. On May 22, a 
Swamp was visited and seven sets of five 
eggs each, three of four and one of three 
eggs weretaken. Onan averagetwo “‘dum- 
my’’ nests were found to every true one. 
The false nests were placed high up in the 
tules and were very conspicuous, while the 
inhabited nests were lower down and well 
hidden. ‘The nests are elliptical, with a 
small entrance hole in the side near the 
top. The nests measured about 9g inches 
in height by six in width. They were 
lined with ‘‘cat-tail’’ down and fine grass. 

Messrs. A. W. Johnson, of Upper Lake, 
and W. B. Judson, of Pasadena, were 
elected to membership.- Upon request of 
several members the discussion of the Wrens 
Onyene State will take place at the) july 
meeting, and the Vireos will be considered 
in August. Members will please note the 
change. C. BARLOW, Secretary. 

Santa Clara, California. 
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CARDINALS AND PURPLE FINCH. 


In my daily drives all over the country 
this winter, I have been surprised at the 
almost total absence of the Cardinal Gros- 
beaks in their usual haunts. I had about 
concluded this was an off winter for them, 
and they had gone elsewhere. A few days 
ago the mystery was explained. I was 
driving through ‘Cottonwood Bend,’’ on 
Spoon River, six miles west of Lewistown, 
when I was surprised at the great number 
of them that flew along ahead of my horse 
on either side of the road. Great patches 
of dead horse weeds ten or twelve feet high 
and back of this, on one side, a little lake 
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thickly grown up with underbrush, and 
on the other side a cornfield, made an ideal 
winter resort for them. A rough estimate 
placed the number observed in a half mile 
drive at 150. Nor were they alone. Jun- 
cos, Sparrows, Chickadees, the Tufted Tit- 
mouse, White-breasted Nuthatch, Downy, 
Hairy and Red-bellied Woodpeckers, and 
nota few of the beautiful Purple Finch, 
helped to swell the column of birds observed 
in this favored spot. Should any Califor- 
nian reader of THE N1DIOLOGIST wish skins 
of any of the above birds I should be 
pleased to make an exchange. 
Lewiston, Ill. Dr. W. S. STRODE. 


A FEW OF MANY. 


Your paper is the best paper on ornithology that 
has ever been in my hands. 
Girard, Kansas. W.S. COoLvIN. 


I get more interested in your paper every month. 
I think it has a bright career before it. 

Toronto, Canada. G. F. DIPppPrie. 

Your paper is so far superior to the majority of 
the ornithological publications that we will cer- 
tainly have to try a small ‘‘ad’ as a sample. 

Raleigh, N.C. H. H. & C. 8. BRIMLEY. 


THE NIDIOLOGIST is spoken of most favorably 
by all of my friends, and I feel glad to say it fills 
no small scope in American literature on the sub- 
ject of which it treats. G. F. BRENINGER. 


The sample copy of the NiproLoGisr came to 
hand this morning. I am delighted with it, and 
as an evidence of my good opinion of it, I send 
herein my subscription. 

Virden, Ill, P. M. SILnLoway. 


I received the five copies (Nos. 1-5) of the Nrpt- 
oLoGisT, and like all others who have seen it, I 
think it has come to stay. It is far ahead of any 
magazine of the kind I have ever seen. 

Baltimore, Md. Wo. H. FISHER. 


To say Iam more than pleased with the Nipr- 
OLOGIs?T isto put it but mildly. I watch for its 
coming each month and always say a good word 
for it, but I find all my correspondents are sub- 
scribers. H. C. HIGGINs. 

Cincinnatus, N. Y. 


February number received to-day, and if you 
keep increasing its worth in same ratio by July or 
August we will all be ashamed for receiving it at 
such a low price as $1 a year; our conscience will 
trouble us. FRED M. DILLE. 

Denver, Colorado. 


Iinclose you $1, for subscription to the Nrpr- 
oLoGist for 1894. I congratulate you on the suc- 
cess you are making of it. After reading the 
January number you sent me I feel as though I 
could not get along without it. 

Warsaw, Sil. CHAS. K. WORTHEN. 


It has been neglect on my part in not writing 
before in regard to that interesting magazine, the 
NIDIOLOGIST, and congratulating you upon the 
success that you have attained. As long as the 
NIDIOLOGIST remains as good as it is, I will be a 
firm supporter and a life-long subscriber. 

Peoria, lll. W. E. Loucks. 


NOTES, QUERIES AND COMMENT. — 


An egg of the Great Auk has recently changed 
hands in London. Thepurchaser had to putdown ~ 


$1500 to own it. 

An interesting article on ‘‘Collecting in Ver- 
mont’’ has been received by the NIDIoL_oGIst from 
Mr. C. O. Ormsbee of Montpelior. 

Dr. 
“Naturalist’s Corner’ in the Great Divide. 
notes and articles are very interesting. 

An interesting page illustration in this issue is 
the half-tone showing a Falcon drawer in the egg 
collection of Mr. Charles E. Doe of Providence,R.I. 
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R. W. Shufeldt is the able editor of the % 


Oologists who have more eggs to blowthantheir 


wind-supply would warrant, should not forget the — 


water blow-pipe. It is a ‘‘dandy’’ and no mistake, 
any way you fix it. 

Queer, isn’t it, that the Great Horned Owl seems 
to nest earlier than the Western Horned Owl. 
Perhaps the warm winters of California makes 
these Owls debilitated. 


Do the California Towhees remain mated, or are 
they lovers of comradeship? It is almost an in- 
variable rule to see two of them associating to- 
gether at all seasons of the year. 

H. C. Higgins of Cincinnatus, N. Y., writes: 
“First Bluebirds March 5, first Robin March 6, 
and first Song Sparrow March 8. Earliest since I 
began keeping a record in 1689.”’ 

Harold Ward of Alameda, Cal., is the champion 
finder of Hummingbirds’ nests, He has already 
found twenvy-two nests this season, eight being 
taken in one day along a creek near San Lorenzo. 


Mr. A. W. Johnson, who is securing a large 


series of California-taken eggs of the Golden 


Eagle, says he has a set taken in South Spain the 


eggs of which are Jarger than any he has seen in a ( 


collections here. 


Copies of the October number of the NrpIoLo- 


GIsT are all gone, and parties wishing to have 
their files complete are advertising for them. In 


the office of the *‘Nip’’ it is the old case of “first 


come, first served.”’ 


Under date March 5th, A. E. Kibbe writes from 
Mayville, N. Y.: 


‘Was out after Horned Owls 4 


eggs on two different occasions, but without suc- 


cess. The snow was quite deep and I would get 
tired and have to give it uv.”’ 

A hatchet isn’t ‘‘in it’? any more in getting at 
Woodpeckers’ eggs. 
if you find all the eggs have not been laid, care- 
fully fit in again the section you sawed out, and 
the birds will complete the set without suspicion- 
ing you. 


A small Owl, probably the California Screech a 


Owl, met death singularly in the last of March 
recently, in Alameda, Cal. After lighting the fire 
inthe morning the family of Henry Schoenau 
were nearly driven out of the house by smoke. 


Use a small saw, instead, and — ‘i 


The stove was taken down and in the chimney was _ 


found a little Owl, smoked to death. 


Even in the mild climate of California the study 
of ornithology is not unattended with difficulties, 
as George F. Breninger, late of Colorado but now 
aresident of Santa Cruz, Cal., informs us: ‘I 
have been confined ‘to my bed two entire weeks, 
suffering from an attack of inflammatory rheuma- 
tism, contracted in the pursuit of my ever-present 
love for birds.”’ 
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-* data, for October number of the NipIoLoGIstT 
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street, Lewiston, Maine. . 


( ALIFORNIA MURRE EGGS—In handsome 

series at bedrock prices. Full information in 
our new circular, for which send stamp. Barlow 
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ANTED—A good field glass. Will give good 
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it. Cost $6.00, will send securely packed for $3.00. 
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ete., etc. Send stamp for list. W. R. Brown, 
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‘To EXCHANGE—35 volumes medical books, 
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first-class sets of American and foreign eggs _ 
of both rare and common species I collect in 
large series, s0 can use a number of sets of one — 
kind. Particularly desire series of A. O. U: Nos. 
67, 83, 84, 327, 328, 332, 349, 355, 355, 357, 416, 417, 
ete,, for which I shall be glad to give the best of 
exchange or buy for cash if price is reasonable. __ 
To those offering me Sakata nice sets I wi 2 
give extra rarities from my collection, such 
Spoonbill Sandpiper, Little Gull, Green Shan 
Crossbills, etc. Hummers taken in any quanti 
C. W. Crandall, Woodside, Queens Co., New ‘0 
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AMONG THE WATER BIRDS OF 
MINNESOTA. 


BY OTTO EMERSON. 


One who sits in his den or room of cab- 
inet treasures of bird life, and attempts to 
write of the habits of this or that species 
from the field: notes of other collectors, 
knows not the true pleasure, nor gains a 
knowledge of Nature’s ways. 

He knows not the watery smell from 
overflowed meadows and sedgy plants, nor 
the balmy winds laden with the gummy 
aroma of bursting poplar and cottonwood 
buds, as they are wafted to you from dis- 
tant woods, while plying the oars through 
cat-tails and rushes. The harpstring notes 
of the marsh Blackbirds are unheard in his 
den. 

New life is added to one’s blood as he 
seeks out the secrets of Nature’s feathery 
children, which adds years of after-thoughts 
of a day afield. 

It was my joy to spend a day with a 
brother collector of Minneapolis, among 
the birds found nesting by hundreds amid 
the back waters of the Minnesota bottoms, 
along the Mississippi, one June day of 1890. 
A fine drive of some nine miles by a num- 
ber of wood-surrounded lakes, where pairs 
of water fowls were mated off—Ducks, 
Coots, and Killdeer—along edges of fern- 
breaks, where was heard the Cuckoo’s and 
Dove’s woody notes. 

At one place, where we stopped to look 
over a water hollow, several nests of Black 
Tern were found, with nests on small float- 
ing masses of dead water plants, rushes, 
and leaves. 

We were soon at the old farm place, 
where we were told that lunch and boats 
could be had. At the landing a small boy 
had just come in. On asking him what 
luck he had had, he said nothing but Mud 
Hens’ eggs, and they mostly had chicks in 
them. A basketful was shown us. Nev- 
ertheless we were going to have more than 
that, if we had to wade to our necks till 
next morning. 


Coats laid aside, out we struck, for it was 
to be a hot day’s work. ‘To describe those 
vast acres of back waters would be an easy 
matter, as they were only the overflow from 
the Mississippi river spring freshets, that 
covered the vast acres of meadows of the 
lands lying between the river banks and 
the plateau, some three or more miles back. 
The water was from two to five feet deep 
for miles upon miles, as far as the eye could 
see. 

All through these back waters, great 
stretches of rushes, wild rice, and cat-tails 
grow—the home of Marsh Wrens and Yel- 
low-headed Blackbirds. 

Our first nest examined was a Coot’s 
(Mud Hen’s), far advanced in incubation, 
placed on amass of stemming roots, twigs, 
leaves, moss and drift stuff, in general be- 
ing about as large as a bushel basket. It 
was built up some eight to ten inches from 
the water level, so that the water did not 
enter the nest proper, which is a slight 
hollow, saucer shaped; the interior is lined 
with fine sedges or dry bleached cat-tail 
leaves. ‘The nest is well trodden down all 
around, where the Coot enters and leaves 
the nest many times a day, with its lobated 
feet. So compactly is this nest constructed 
that it may rise and fall with the water 
under all conditions or changes of weather. 

The Coots were all around us by hun- 
dreds, playing about the water after one 
another, splattering and diving, their black 
plumage fairly sparkling like diamonds 
from the falling waters. Nest after nest 
was looked into. From five to thirteen 
eggs were found in the nests, one having 
a clear clay-colored egg in it. We could 
have soon loaded our boat with Coots’ eggs 


alone. 
After hunting around for a long time to 


find a nest of young ones, my friend called 
my attention to one he had just caught | 
sight of, the chicks scrambling off the nest | 
into the water. We rowed upto it. Nota 
chick in sight—had disappeared entirely; 
only an empty shell told us of its armor 
thrown aside. Seven eggs remained, all 
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YOUNG COOTS 


pipped. The young Coots are coal black, 
with yellowish-red hair-like downy heads, 
making them look very odd. ‘They leave 
the nest for the water with the shell fairly 
sticking to their backs, so thoroughly 
aquatic are they by nature. 

Another nest was found later on where 
we got two young chicks just as they were 
- trying to get out of the nest to the water. 
While trying to set the camera to photo- 
graph them, out popped a chick from an 
egg, and made a bee line for the water. 
At last ashot was made, and the result 
may here beseen. ‘The two dark places in 
the nest are the little Coots scrambling for 


a bath. 
In the hundreds of nests observed no 


parent birds were seen on the eggs, they 
being left to hatch by the heat generated 
from the decayed vegetation of the nest 
composition. 

We next turned our attention to nests 
of the Yellow-headed Blackbirds. One- 
half of the nests examined were empty; 
sets of three to four were taken, the former 


IN THE NEST. 


being the case oftener than the latter. 
Nests were cup shaped, quite deep; con- 
structed strongly of fine rush blades, lined 
with wild rice blades, mud being used in 
the thick walls. They were all fastened 
to stalks of the cat-tails or rushes; all were 
placed about two to three feet from the 
water. The nests hardly differ from the 
Bi-colored Blackbird’s, the latter being 
more open. 

The Bi-colored Blackbirds are more dem- 
onstrative in their actions than the Yellow- 
heads when their nests are being robbed, 
flying close over one’s head; calling and 
scolding until the air is fairly alive with 
others attracted by their cries from all over 
the vast expanse of water. 

Knowing that the American Eared Grebe 


(Colymbus nigricollis californicus) was to be 
found in this locality, a sharp lookout was 
kept up for them. Several nests of the 
Pied-billed Grebe (P. podiceps), with three 
to five eggs, were taken, and in every case 
the eggs were covered up hastily by rush 
leaves pulled from around the edge of the 
nest over them. 
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Late in the afternoon we found a nest of 
five eggs of the American Eared Grebe, 
larger in size and not so oblong as the 
Pied-billed. The eggs were cleaner and 
whiter, and layed in a larger, finer nest. 
The illustration of this American Eared 
Grebe’s nest shows the style of floating 
mass used in its construction, being very 
bulky and solid. The water shows black 
all around the nest, only where it was in 
motion, then it shone like diamonds. 

Of all the graceful small water birds on 
the wing none can compare with the beau- 
tiful Swallow-like Black Tern (H. migra 
surinamensis). They were in great num- 
bers, flying high and low over the waters 
after the clouds of insects, and diving and 
skimming here and there after small fish. 

They go in flocks of seven to twenty, all 
the time moving in the most graceful 
curves and circles; now hovering over a 
spot on the water for some choice bit of 
food, or shooting into the deep like a ball 
from a gun. At all times they make a 
great outcry when you near their nests, 
flying at one’s head in dozens, so as to 
fairly blind you. In order to get them 
in a bunch to photograph, I shot into a 
flock, when one of them dropped with a 
broken wing by the side of the boat. They 
all collected as though to lift their com- 
panion up and carry it away. The result 
can here be seen in the accompanying 
‘‘half-tone,’’ only the birds against the 
sky, a long stretch of water and a low 
horizon line. 

The nests are often only a simple hollow 
in some floating mass of drift; again they 
are constructed of reeds, rushes and swamp 
grass, wild rice and decayed leaves and 
sedges, placed on the floating debris. 
Often several nests will be on the same 
mass. Many sets were taken of three eggs; 
only one set of four was found. Some of 
the eggs were of a dark lustre, while others 
were of a yellow umber, or a smoky brown, 
specked and splashed with dark Vandyke 


brown about the blunt end. On leaving 
the boat at the edge of the high land on 


the river side, we took a walk over the 
the wooded meadows and banks of the 
Mississippi. Robins were singing in every 
tree, their nests being seen in every tall 
poplar. Crows were common in the cotton 
woods of the river banks. Whistling 
notes could be heard from every bush of 
the Rose-breasted Grosbeak, and several 
nests were found in low red oaks. Rice- 
birds were scolding from the dead limbs of 
every poplar, all giving greeting to 
their woodland home. 

On looking into one tall poplar a nest 
was seen, which we took to be a Dove’s, 
but larger and higher up. It proved to be 
a Passenger Pigeon’s, on scaring the bird 
off. So good a find we did not expect to 
meet with. The nest contained only one 
egg, incubation advanced. It could be 
seen through the bottom of the nest, which 
was constructed of coarse twigs, loosely 
put together, and was lined with a few 
finer ones. It was some thirty feet from 
the ground, placed on a large limb. 

The eggs, all that were taken that day, 
are in the collection of my friend, Mr. 
Edw. Stebbins. 

Haywards, Cal. 


0 


SNOW-EATERS. 


In the early spring, while watching 
some Siskins (Spzmus pinus), I was sur- 
prised to see them fly to the ground and 
begin eating snow. ‘They picked up the 
white crystals and swallowed them evident- 
ly with as much relish as does a Canary his 
seed. I was very near them, had a good 
opera-glass, and am sure that they were 
snow-eaters. Have you seen any other 
birds do this? 

S Bos WHITE. 


~—a- 


Dr. Ex.iorr Cours, who has recently 
visited the National Park, writes to Game- 
land that the Park is over-run with game. 
A friend had made a trip in mid-winter on 
snow-shoes around Mt. Evart and actually 
counted on the trail 103 Elk, 33 Black-tail 
Deer, 240 Anteiope, one flock of Mountain 
Sheep and a river full of Mallard Ducks. 
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NEST AND EGGS OF AMERICAN EARED GREBE. 


BIRD-NESTING IN NORTHWEST 
CANADA. 


BY WALTER RAINE. 


(Continued) 

The cowboy had only driven away a 
short distance when I heard him call out, 
“‘he had found a nest and eggs,’’ which 
turned out to be that of the Western 
Meadow Lark. The nest, as usual, was 
domed over, with an entrance at the side. 
I photographed the nest, and then gave 
my camera to the cowboy to take back to 
the farm, as I had my gun to carry and it 
was a very hot day. 

I found the bluff swarming with small 
birds, and Clay-colored Sparrows were 
especially numerous. I was tearing my 
way through the rank, tangled underbrush 
when I was startled by a savage growl 
from some animal a few yards in front of 
me, so I instantly pulled back the trigger 
‘of my gun and prepared for the attack, 


when I saw a large Lynx bounding away 
through the bushes. I did not shoot at 
him, as my gun was only loaded with 
small shot, and I had no desire to be 
clawed by a wounded Wild Cat. 


Several Tree Swallows had nests in holes 
in the largest decayed trees in the bluff, 
so I collected a few clutches. Ispent some 
time in the bluff, but I found it hard work 
making my way through the tangled 
thicket, so I cut across the prairie toward 
Skull Creek, and was soon among the 
Ducks, Godwits and Killdeers. I walked 
along the bank of the creek and had not 
gone far before I flushed a Green-winged 
Teal out of the grass in front of me, and 
there was its beautiful nest of down con- 
taining ten buff-colored eggs, which, after 
blowing, I carefully packed. Soon after- 
ward a pair of Wilson’s Pharlaropes’ un- 
easy action told me their nest was close by, 
and after a diligent search I found the 
nest built in the center of a tuft of 
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marsh grass; it contained four heavily 
spotted eggs. I followed the winding 
creek for three or four miles, flushing 
Ducks every few minutes, but the only 
nests I succeeded in finding was that of the 
Pintail, containing eight eggs, one of the 
Sora Rail containing ten eggs, and a 
Western Savannah Sparrow containing 
six eggs. After a six miles tramp across 
the prairie I reached the farm, where I 
found supper ready for me. 

June 4. To-day, as prearranged, Mr. 
Palmer, a gentleman cowboy, drove up to 
the farm with a horse and buckboard, and, 
taking my canoe, gun and camera, and a 
supply of provisions, we drove away four 
miles north to Crane Lake, a sheet of water 
about five miles long by three broad, 

Mr. Palmer is the son of Sir. C. M. 
Palmer, Baronet, a member of the District 
Parliament, and head of the largest ship- 
building yards in the world at Jarrow-on- 
Tyne in the north of England. His son, 
who was my companion for the next few 
days, is a fine type of the gentleman cow- 
boy; he stands six feet three inches in 
height, is considered one of the best horse- 
men in the northwest; he almost lives in 
the saddle, and has charge of some three 
hundred horses at Crane Lake. 

After four miles drive over the hilly 
prairie we came to Bear Creek, which we 
had to cross before we could reach the 
lake, so Palmer selected, as he thought, a 
suitable crossing place, and giving the 
horse a spurt he drove into the middle of 
the creek, where we stuck, and the horse 
began to plunge and sink up to its shoul- 
ders. I jumped off the buckboard and 
found the water waist deep, so I dragged 
my canoe into the water and Palmer cut 
the traces and set the horse free, but the 
animal had a narrow escape from drown- 
ing, for had he turned over on his side we 
could not have extricated him attached as 
he was to the buckboard. 

As Palmer stood up in the buckboard, 
which was nearly covered with water in 
the middle of the creek, I could not resist 
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photographing him in his diiemma. We 
tried to get the buckboard out of the quick- 
sand without success, so shouldering the 
canoe we carried it to the lake, and by the 
time we reached it the hot sun had almost 
dried our wet clothes. We paddled to- 
wards an island which was white with 
Pelicans and on our approach the tremen- 
dous birds rose in the air. ‘They look very 
singular flying with their long outstretched 
necks and pouches hanging under their 
beaks, We were much disappointed at 
not finding any Pelicans’ eggs on this 
island, for we had concluded they hada 
rookery here, but there was another island 
separated from this one by a channel of 
water, so we waded across, but found no 
Pelicans’ nests. Avocets, Marbled God- 
wits, Wilson’s Snipes, American Stints 
and Franklin’s and Bonaparte’s Gulls were 
numerous, but the only nest and eggs 
found were those of the Canada Goose. 
The storm which had been approaching 
for some time now broke out upon us, and 
it began to hail and a strong wind got up 
all of a sudden, so we hurriedly examined 
the island for nests of Avocets and other 
birds, but Palmer warned me that we had 
better make for the canoe, and on reaching 
the channel, which we had crossed with 
ease a short time before, we now found 
high waves dashing through it. We 
waded through the surf, but several times 
the water washed over our shoulders, and 
on reaching the canoe we were glad to get 
under it, for the hail stones were almost 
as large as marbles. The water began to 
rise, so we had to drag the canoe to the 
highest part of the island, which was only 
about a foot above the level of the water, 
and this accounted for the birds not nest- 
ing here; for at times these sandy islands 
are no doubt submerged by the rising 
water. We felt very miserable, our pro- 
visions were wet and we could not eat 
them, we were drenched to the skin, the 
water threatened to cover the island, and 
all around the surf was running a yard 
high and above us the sky was inky black, 
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relieved at intervals with sheets of light- 
ning and loud claps of thunder. This was 
one of the dark sides of egg collecting and 
we were glad when the storm abated, en- 
abling us to paddle back to the shore. 
We shouldered the canoe and made for the 
creek, and found the horse quietly grazing; 
he was better off than we were. We 
crossed the creek and I rode back to the 
farm and Palmer walked. We changed 
our clothes and then returned with a team 
of horses, a wagon and ropes, but we 
could not get the buckboard out of the 
creek, so we left it, and next day the 
cowboys got it out after a hard struggle. 
Palmer and I will never forget the day 
we got stuck in the middle of Bear Creek, 
or the unpleasant time we put in on that 
sandy island in the midst of a hurricane, 
but it served us right, as it was Sunday. 


Moral: Boys, never go bird-nesting on 
Sunday. 
June 5. To-day we drove to Skull 


Creek and shot a Ferruginous Rough-legged 
Buzzard as it flew off its nest. The nest 
contained one young bird covered with 
white down. I noticed even in the young 
bird, only a few days old, the feathers ap- 
pearing down to the toes. We tied the 
horse to a tree and examined the bluff for 
nests, but only found two nests of the 
Clay-colored Sparrow, one containing a 
Cowbird’s egg. ‘The nests were built in 
the grass, and composed of dry grass and 
lined with hair. The eggs of the bird are 
very beautiful ; they are deep blue, spotted 
at the larger ends with reddish brown. 
The eggs can be distinguished from those 
of the Chipping Sparrow by their smaller 
size, deeper blue ground, and the markings 
are never black like those of the Chipping 
Sparrows’ eggs. After we had lunch the 
cowboy drove home, taking along with 
him the Ferruginous Rough-legged Buz- 
zard,.and I had a ramble along the banks 
of Skull Creek. I saw several Marsh 
Hawks, and flushed a Short-eared Owl, 
but could not find its nest. Late in the 
afternoon I saw Palmer galloping across 


the prairie towards me. On his way he 
had flushed a Field Plover off its nest, and 
as he had marked down the spot we re- 
turned and took the clutch of eggs. Pal- 
mer rode on one side of the stream and I 
walked on the opposite bank, and in this 
way we managed to secure several clutches 
of Ducks and Wilson’s Phalarope. On 
reaching the farm Palmer left me and 
joined the band of cowboys. It seemed 
strange to me that the son of a Baronet 
should have to take his meals with the 
cowboys and Indian half-breeds, eating off 
a tin plate with a table-cloth conspicuously 
absent, and sleeping in a shack in one 
corner of the stable. Palmer remarked, 
‘‘ Would not my father be astonished if he 
knew I slept in a stable?’ But still these 
gentlemen cowboys and ranchmen are 
happy in the midst of their rough sur- 
roundings. Their busy time is in the 
spring and autumn, when all the ranchmen 
join in a ‘‘round up,” to collect and sort 
out the animals according to the brands of 
the different owners, and then the cowboy 
appears in all his glory. To see these 
splendid riders ‘‘cutting out,’’ or separat- 
ing the animals from the common herd, 
lassoing and throwing them, that they 
may be branded with the owner’s mark, - 
or herding a band of free born and un- 
broken horses is well worth seeing. The 
ranchmen, fine fellows from the best fami- 
lies in the east, and from England and 
Scotland, live here in a lordly way. Ad- 
mirable horsemen, with abundant leisure 
and unlimited opportunities for sport, their 
intense love for the country is no matter 
for wonder, nor is it surprising that every 
week brings more young men of the best 
class to join in this free and joyous life. 

After supper a half-breed cowboy took 
me to a nest of the American Sheldrake 
he had found. It was built in the grass 
on the bank of a creek, and contained eight 
large buff-colored eggs, and the nest was 
abundantly lined with down. 

June 6. I again visited Skull Creek, as 
it appeared to be the best collecting ground 
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in the neighborhood. The day was very 
hot and the mosquitoes were terrible, 
but, fortunately, I had my net with me, 
which covered my head and shoulders ; 
still the little beasts found their way inside 
the netting. I could never sit down in 
peace and blow the eggs or eat my lunch 
until I had made a smudge fire of wild 
sage ; this keeps off the venomous insects. 

I found several nests of the Yellow- 
headed Blackbird, one containing two eggs 
of the Cowbird. In this region I have 
found the Cowbirds’ eggs in the nests of 
the Yellow-headed and Red-winged Black- 
birds, Horned Lark, McCown’s and Chest- 
nut-collared Longspurs and Clay-colored 
Sparrows. The poor little Clay-colored 
Sparrows must have a busy time of it feed- 
ing the monstrous Cowbird, which is three- 
times their own size. 

I observed several Canada Geese, but 
did not fall in with their nests. In a tuft 
of rushes I noticed a white feather, and 
here I found a nest of the Canvasbacked 
Duck containing nine eggs. The eggs of 
this bird can at once be distinguished from 
those of the Red-head by their Jarger size 
and deep grayish-green color. The eggs 
of the Red-head Duck are never green, 
but are creamy-drab, or grayish stone 
color, and they often have a polish on them 
not found on the eggs of the Canvasback. 

My next find of importance was a nest 
and four eggs of Baird’s Sparrow. The 
nest was built on the ground, and made 
of dry grass lined with hair, and the eggs 
are creamy-white heavily blotched with 
reddish-brown. ‘The eggs mostly resemble 
very small eggs of the Grass Finch, averag- 
ing in size 78x55. The ground color is 
always white or creamy, and never inclined 
to a greenish cast like eggs of the Song and 
Savannah Sparrows.  Baird’s Sparrows 
are like Sprague’s Pipits, very local, in 
some places the birds are common, while 
again one may travel a hundred miles over 
the prairie and never see a single speci- 
men. 

The only important find during the latter 


part of the afternoon was a nest of ten 
eggs of the Baldpate. I flushed the female 
out of a wild rose bush, and the nest was 
built at the root of the bush, consisting of 
a hollow in the ground lined with down. 
This Duck can be easily recognized by its 
speckled head. The eggs resemble those 
of the Gadvall in color, but are smaller. 
They are creamy-buff, averaging 2.00x1.50. 

I spent the evening packing my speci- 
mens and preparing to leave Crane Lake 
by the midnight train for the Rocky 
Mountains of Alberta. 

Palmer sat up with me and told me of 
his experiences and adventures with the 
Indians, and as we sat in the little hut 
alongside of the railroad track we could 
hear the Coyotes howling in the distance. 
The cattle were restless on the prairie, oc- 
casionally bellowing, and a long way off 
we could hear a man singing. ‘‘ What’s 
that ?’’ said I, ‘‘Someone out of bed at 
one o’clock in the morning?’’ Palmer 
told me it was one of the cowboys singing 
to quieten down the restless cattle. He 
told me the cowboys always sing or whistle 
at night as they sit upon the prairie watch- 
ing the animals; it keeps the cattle from 
wandering away on the vast prairie. 
About two o’clock in the morning we 
noticed the headlight of the engine some 
miles off, and on it approaching nearer 
Palmer stepped into the middle of the 
track and began to wave his lantern, and 
the train slackened up and finally came to 
a standstill, and I was soon on board, and 
parted with one of the most genial fellows 
I had met for some time. Since I returned 
home Palmer has given up his cowboy life 
and joined the northwest mounted police, 
and will now have to look after the noble 
Redman instead of horses and cattle. 


ooo 


Mr. L. BELDING says that specimens are 
needed by observers in the Coast Range of 
California, who report the arrival of the 
Russet-backed Thrush before the first of 
May. He has never seen them in the 
interior before that date and thinks they 
may be mistaken in the species, 
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BIRD DESTRUCTION—A REPLY. 


Mr. H. R. Tayvtor—Dear Sir: 

I did not intend to delay so long my 

answer to your question in the NIDIOLo- 
“Gist of February, viz.: whether I ever 
wear feathers in my hat. It is a question 
I want to answer most emphatically, and 
in my farthest reaching voice—Nno! Not 
only do I never use them, but I preach (in 
my way) against them, and am sometimes, 
I fear, almost a nuisance to my friends on 
the subject. 
_ If you had ever read one of my books, 
I might almost say one of my articles, you 
would not need to ask the question, for I 
speak against the wearing of birds and 
feathers, in season and out of season. I 
spare bird-wearers no mure than I do bird- 
destroyers, and ‘‘collectors’’ of all sorts, 
whose hands are raised against the most 
beautiful creatures on earth, and who seem 
not to care in the least for the extermina- 
tion of bird life, if they can only heap up 
more skins, and pile up more eggs. 

O, the pity of it! and to think this mur- 
der of the innocents has got to bea @vade, 
and magazines are published in the interest 
of it, that is the saddest of all to a bird 
lover. Very truly yours, 

OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN EGG THIEF. 


Mrs. OLIVE THORNE MILLER, 

Dear Madam :—Your highly esteemed 
favor duly received. 

I dislike controversies, but while I think 
I am inclined to be humane, and will often 
step around a spider rather than crush it, 
I confess to you I am an ‘‘egg thief,’’ and 
delight to rob rare and beautifully marked 
treasures from nests for my ‘‘collection.’’ 

I never was cruel to birds, willfully per- 
secuting them or destroying their young in 
the nest. I dislike to kill a bird, and have 
but three or four skins in my collection. 


Of course, from your point of view I am 
very wicked indeed, but did you ever 
think of the beautiful tints and delicate 
marking of so many birds’ eggs, from the 


Hagle’s to the Robin’s, with never a desire 
to possess them and treasure them as an 
artist treasures a rare painting ? Why are 
the coloration of eggs so exquisite if they 
are all to be incubated for awhile by the 
parent bird and then thrown in broken 
shells from the nest—have the birds the 
esthetic sense to appreciate them? Do you 
not also know that most birds, if robbed, 
will in a short time lay other eggs which 
they may hatch? 

To be sure, you will say that another 
wicked egg collector will come along and 
devour the eggs of the second laying, and 


so on. | 
I do not think the eggs I steal (you see 


I admit the steal!) will affect the number 
of our birds. I do think that shooting a 
bird is a worse crime, and this reminds me 
that I have not asked you yet, while ask- 
ing you if you wore feathers in your hat, 
if you ever eat Quail on toast, or Canvas- 
back Duck, or Woodcock, for instance ? 

The pertinency of this query lies in the 
fact that that particular Canvasback may 
have layed, had it lived, say five more sets 
of eggs, one-fifth of which (to make the 
percentage very high) would be stolen by 
some lucky egg collector. Very well, you 
have eaten the bird, are therefore a party 
to the crime of its destruction, and have 
done five times as much injury to bird life 
in this case as the egg collector. Do you 
see the point ? 

So then, if I steal no eggs, you must eat 


no birds! If I am permitted to hear of 
your dining any more on Canvasback at 
Delmonico’s, I shall certainiy insist on 
sending you a pretty set of egg shells. 

Surely there are refinements without end 
on this line, and if your sentiments should 
become general, which they will not, soon 
we shall eat no meat for thinking of the 
death of cattle, and wear no wool in our 
sympathy for the deprivation of the sheep. 

Do you really think it isso bad for me 
to take birds’ eggs? If you do, I shall be 
very sorry. Thanking you for your in- 
dulgence in listening to a wicked egg col- 
lector, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Harry R. Taylor. 
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NOT ORNITHOLOGICAL. 


[A SNAP SHOT. ] 


The little view herein shown of a point 
on the pretty Pajaro river, near Sargents, 
Calif., has nothing ornithological about it. 
It is simply a ‘‘snap shot;’’ but what mem- 
ories it brings to the writer of these lines of 
the calling and answering of Quail, the 
Ground Wren’s plaintive whistle, or the 
mocking laughter 
of the Kingfisher, 
sailing away up 
stream some- 
where to his hid- 
den nest. 

Green hills and 
canyons, dotted 
with live oaks, 
everywhere beau- 
tiful and serene, 
surround my re- 
treat at Camp 
Sargent. Repose 
is pictured in 
every line of these 
wooded hills. 

Sometimes I 
wish I might lin- 
ger always here, 
forgetting that 
such things as 
cities and towns 
and business re- 
sponsibilities ex- 
isted. But then 
the NIpIOLoGIsT 
would fail to appear, and I am afraid there 
would be a few who would be disappoint- 
ed. Py ie ks 


a ae 
Received copies of the NripioLoGist and must 
say they equal anything of the kind I have ever 
seen before. I venture to predict great success 
for the ‘‘ Nid,” W. S. COBLEIGH. 
Canton, Ill. 


oe 


I add my good word for the magazine. It’s go- 
ing to be a ‘“‘necessity.'’ But go slow—we don’t 
want the Auk side-tracked just yet! 


Framingham, Mass. F. C. BROWNE. 


A SNAP SHOT. 


COOPER ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB. 


The monthly meeting was held April 7. 
Present: Messrs. Osgood, Clark, Painton, 
George Chamberlin, C. Chamberlin, Taylor, 
Arnold, Beck, Wilbur and Barlow. In the 
absence of the leader a general discussion 
of the Western Great Horned Owl took 
place. It was shown that this Owl has an 
attachment to a particular nesting site. 
Mr. Beck of Berryessa read a paper on 

the California 
Clapper Rail. He 
found them nest- 


ing along the 
shores of San 
Francisco Bay. 


They are rapidly 
becoming scarce. 
One method of 
hunting them is 
to follow the 
small sloughs at 
low tide to where 
they are feeding. 
The food of this 
Rail consists prin- 
cipally of small 
crabs, worms, etc. 
They begin nest- 
ing about the 
middle of April 
and probably rear 
two broods in a 
season. On May 
10, 1890, several 
nests were found 
and the majority 
of the eggs were advanced in incubation, 
although two sets of nine and seven eggs 
each were fresh. The nests are built near 
the water, of dead tules. They are often 
roofed over and are sometimes a foot in 
height. Twenty-six eggs have an aver- 
age of 1.73x1.23 inches. Mr. Beck exhib- 
ited a set of eggs and a mounted Rail. 

Mr. C. Chamberlin read a paper on some 
of the birds he had met in the mountains 
near Mansfield, Monterey County. It was 


carefully prepared, and among others dealt 
with were the Plumed Partridge and White- 
throated Swift, of which skins were shown. 
Mr. Taylor read some interesting notes on 
the nesting habits of the Golden Eagle. 
Two skins of the California Pygmy Owl 
_ which had been sent in by Mr. Grinnell of 
Pasadena were shown. Both were females 
and were taken near Pasadena in the 
mountains on the 18th and 24th of Febru- 
‘ary of this year. It is probable that they 
nest there. When perched on the syca- 
more trees they are described as appearing 
to be small yellow balls. Both specimens 
were taken in broad daylight while sitting 
on trees in a canyon. 

Upon a suggestion of Mr. Arnold an ar- 
ticle was added to the by-laws providing 
for the holding of auxiliary meetings of the 
Club in Southern California for the benefit 
of members there. These meetings are in 
all respects to be under the guidance of the 
Club proper. A meeting of the Southern 
Californian members will shortly be called 
to begin the work. 

C. Barlow, Secretary. 

Santa Clara, Cal. 


COLLECTING IN VERMONT. 


Vermont is one of the smallest of the 
United States, and its borders present no 
formidable barriers to the free passage of 
birds. Hence, we may infer that the State 
possesses no distinctive ornithological char- 
acteristics. And this inference we find 
upon investigation to be correct. No bird 
is found in Vermont which is not found in 
one or more of the adjoining States. It is, 
no doubt, owing to this fact that the study 
of the ornithology of Vermont has been 
somewhat neglected. Yet it may be ques- 
tioned if any State in the Union, of no 
greater area, or, indeed, if any portion of 
the United States, of similar dimensions, 
possesses a greater variety of birds. 

Thompson, more than fifty years ago, 
catalogued and described one hundred and 
forty-two species of birds, which were then 
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known to inhabit the State, and since that 
time no complete list of Vermont birds has 
been published; so that we are somewhat 
in the dark, at the present time, in regard 
to the actual number of species which now 
inhabit the State. For, since the publica- 
tion of Thompson’s list, in 1842, three 
species have become totally extinct, and at 
least three other species are practically so. 
As an offset, however, more than forty 
species of which he made no mention are 
now known to breed in the State, while a 
few others are known as occasional visitors; 
and it is safe to assume that there are at 
least one hundred and seventy-five different 
species of wild birds now inhabiting the 
State of Vermont. This, considering the 
limited area of the State, the density of its 
population, and the length of time which 
has elapsed since its settlement, is a re- 
markable showing. 

Those who are familiar with the game 
laws of Vermont, and the stringency with 
which they are enforced, may, at first 
thought, be inclined to ascribe this fact to 
the natural operation of those laws, but a 
moment’s reflection will convince one that 
such is not the case; for it is scarcely a 
dozen years since the first game law, pro- 
tecting birds, was passed; and the first law 
protecting other than game birds was passed 
in 1892. Hence we must ascribe the abun- 
dance of species to the natural and physi- 
cal features of the State. 

It is true that, for more than one hun- 
dred years, some species have been most 
unmercifully slaughtered, and the indi- 
viduals of those species are, in consequence, 
somewhat rare, yet anyone may count from 
thirty to fifty different species during a 
day’s ramble through the woods and fields 
of Vermont; and at the proper season the 
expert nidiologist will have little difficulty 
in discovering the nests of a dozen or more 
different species during the same length of 
time; and of the more common varieties he 
may easily find as many specimens as he 


can reasonably desire. 
Yet, to the collector in Vermont, all is 
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not sunshine; for the law, as already 
hinted, interposes strong objections not 
only to the killing of birds, but to the de- 
struction of their nests and the taking of 
their eggs, and imposes a fine, more or less 
severe, upon all offenders. This fine, by 
the way, is paid to the informer, and is a 
sufficient incentive, to most people, to turn 
informer; especially if the offender happens 
to be a stranger. Hence the collector, to 
be successful, must keep his own counsel, 
and prepare to evade and escape detection. 

Briefly stated, the law, so far as it inter- 
ests the ornithologist, is as follows: It is 
unlawful, under penalty of ten dollars for 
each offense, to kill a Quail, wild Duck, 
wild Goose, or Plover, between the first 
day of January and the first day of Septem- 
ber. In the case of the Grouse or Part- 
ridge, and Woodcock, the close season ex- 
tends to the fifteenth day of September; 
and, with the Pheasant, from the twentieth 
of November until the fifteenth of October, 
In this latitude the Pheasant migrates early 
in October, and hence the law in this case 
is practically a prohibitory one. 

All other birds, except those which I will 
name, it is unlawful to kill at any season 
The exceptions are as follows: The Blue 
Heron, Bittern, Loon, English Sparrow, 
Crow Blaekbird, Crow, Jay, and all birds 
of prey. The oologist is prohibited from 
taking the eggs of any bird except of those 
of the above list. There are twenty-two 
species of birds of prey known to inhabit 
Vermont, and hence a collection of Ver- 
mont egg- can embrace but thirty-two vari- 
eties, if the collector keeps strictly within 
the limits of the statute. There are, how- 
ever, many very fine collections, some of 
which embrace nearly every variety; but 
they were probably collected before the pass- 
age of this law. C O. ORMSBEE. 

Montpelier, Vt. 


* 


Capt. CHAS. E. BENDIRE has gone to 
Puget Sound, where he will probably secure 
some good finds in the oological line. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A YOUNG NATURALIST. 


I have just mounted the finest specimen 
of an adult Loon (Uvinator imber) that I 
ever saw. The bird was shot in Warren 
county, Pennsylvania, by R. B. Simpson, 
and its weight was 10% pounds; length, 
34 inches; and extent, 56 inches. By the 
way, R. B. Simpson is not out of his teens, 
but he is a good shot and has had some ex- 
perience. He has trapped the Coyote 
successfully, and followed the Wild Cat 
until he had to succumb to the well-directed 
shots. A number of Eagles have fallen 
victims to his keen eye and steady aim, 
and one of them now adorns my collection, 
as well as a number of other birds, such as 
Hawks, Ducks, and especially one fine 
Red-tail which he mounted himself. 


Well do I remember the day, while he 
was making mea visit a few years ago, 
when we went to the big gulch, and itis a 
big gulch too. When we got there he 
started up the stream, and I started down, 
while the third party, my brother, went on 
the opposite side and seated himself in the 
shade of the beautiful beech and maple 
trees that grow along the stream. I had 
not gone far before I heard a loud report of 
a gun, and O, how it did echo and rever- 
berate in that deep gorge! Then I heard 
the young hunter shout, so I went back 
and found he had shot a fine Bald Eagle. 


It was quite a load for him to carry out 
of that gulch and three miles to my home, 
but he got there just the same. The next 
day I helped him mount the bird, which 
gave him much pleasure. He has a very 
fine collection of birds, mammals and eggs, 
all of his own collecting. He also has the 
patience of Job and the perseverance of a 
hungry Wolf, and if a man undertakes to 
follow him for a day’s tramp, at night I 
think he would say that he isa good pedes- 
trian. 

A. EH. KIBBE, 

Mayville, N. Y. 
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THE NATURALIST’S NOTE-BOOK. 


Now that the season for the oologist is 
here, it is well to cast about us for suitable 
occupation for our spare hours. To the 
true naturalist there is never a perfect 
dearth of interesting features in the fields 
and woods, for when our special depart- 
ment is not in condition for observation, 
others present themselves for our edifica- 
tion. Therefore, to those of observing and 
studious dispositions, the outdoor school of 
Nature is ever an open book. We have 
only to turn the leaves, and, we may say, 
prepare an index for the contents. This 
index, or table of contents, we may carry 
in our minds; but, as we are all well aware 
how easy it is to forget, it is well to fortify 
ourselves against possible lapses of memory. 
This is best accomplished by the constant 
use of a note-book. 

It has frequently occurred to the writer 
that a word in regard to note-books would 
not be out of place, and I have only re- 
frained from inflicting myself upon you 
because the hunting season was at hand, 
and most of the egg collecters were engaged 
in gunning and not willing to submit to 
lecturing. ee 

There could not be a more idle under- 
taking than in starting a note-book without 
an idea as to the matter to be written upon. 
Everyone knows that hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons begin diaries at the begin- 
ning of the year; and of those who start 
in with the determination, not one in five 
hundred makes a success of the undertak- 
ing, even for a year, and the vast majority 
stop inside of the first month, many within 
a week or ten days. Yes, and a good 
many shut off about January 2 or 3. 

Here is a sample of a small boy’s diary, 
that I had the pleasure, or rather amuse- 
ment, of scanning. He was an enthusiast 
on diaries, and was thoroughly in earnest. 
It runs: ‘ 


‘Jany. 1. Got upp an washed et brek- 
fas an went to skoole. 

‘Jan. 2. Gott upp and et brekfas an 
went to skool. 


“Jan. 3. Gott up an went to skool. 
“Jan. 18. Studdy verry hard.”’ 


Here it ends, and the rest of the book is 
a blank. Oneis delighted to learn that this 
prodigy ‘‘Gott upp,’’ and we are not sur- 
prised to learn that he failed to bathe the 
second morning. But when he fails to 
record that he ‘‘et breakfas’’ on the third 
morning, we might judge that he had a 
sick spell. However, the fact is that the 
boy was thoroughly soured on his job, and 
the final note, ‘‘Studdy verry hard,’” is 
only a big bluff and no one believes it. 

Francis Bacon says: ‘‘Reading maketh 
a full man, conference a ready man, and 
writing an exact man.’’ Which means, 
that we may absorb knowledge by devotion 
to books, become able in conversation by 
conferring together, and that finally we 
gain accuracy by placing our own thoughts 
on paper. In order to make my meaning 
plain and not occupy too much space I will 
simply add: ‘‘Boys, get a hustle on you,’’ 
and take good reliable notes on the birds of 
your sections, wherever you are. ‘Take 
notes spring, summer, autumn, and winter. 
Note facts and do not indulge in theories, 
and your note-books will be a lasting source 
of comfort to you if you are true natural- 


ists. DIDYMUS. 
>a 


NESTING OF THE EAVE SWALLOW. 


In the November number of the Nipr- © 
OLOGIST. ‘‘Didymus’’ says he has yet to 
find an instance of the Eave Swallow nest- 
ing inside. June 26, 1890, I found twelve 
nests of this species built inside a barn at 
Lewiston Junction. There were eggs or 
young in most of the nests." Some of them 
were built against the beams up under the 
scaffold. Others were built on the under 
side of beams with the nest against the 
hay, that serving as the back of the nest. 
The season was a very wet, rainy one, 
which accounts for the change from the 
eaves outside, where they usually built, to 
the inside. 

EVERETT E. JOHNSON. 

Lewtston, Maine. 
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Ir 1s to be regretted that we have no more 
copies of the October or November issues. It is 
the misfortune and not the fault, of course, of 
those who put off too long sending in their sub- 
scription. The October numbers are especially in 
demand, as they all went some time ago. It is an 
interesting fact, as showing how much the ‘Nid”’ 
is appreciated, that Mr. A. H. Frost of New York 
has just paid, for a copy of the October number, 
ONE DOLLAR, the price of a year’s subscription ! 
A correspondent suggests that we strike off some 
more copies. The objection is that the type is 
distributed and the cost would be something like 


$40, not warranted by the immediate demand, 


WALTER RAINE writes us that he is sorry no 
illustrations accompany this installment of his 
We have 


now on hand, however, four beautiful ‘‘half tones’’ 


article which appears in this number. 


to accompany his interesting serial in future num- 


bers. These are: ‘‘ Bow River, Bauff,’’ ‘‘ Stoney 
Indian's Tepee,’’ ‘‘ Nest of Orange-crowned Warb- 
ler,” and ‘‘Bauff, Rocky Mountains.’’ Other 


illustrations are promised by Mr. Raine, and we 
are pleased to announce that he will make another 
collecting trip to Northwest Canada soon, and 
furnish the NIpIOLOGIsT with notes fresh from the 


field, accompanied by illustrations. 


THE NIDIOLOGIST. 


Ortro EMERSON, in his article on ‘‘ A Rookery 
of the Great Blue Herons’’ in our October number, 
refers to what he named the ‘‘ plum pudding 
tree,’’ which contained twenty-two nests. While 
visiting a rookery this year of these tall fellows, 
accompanied by D. A. Cohen, we found a syca- 
more tree which, by actual count, held ¢hirty-two 
nests, all apparently in use. The tree was an 
immense one, and after climbing, tumbling and 
crawling for an hour through matted brush, ‘‘ poi- 
son oak ’’ and thorns, we found it inaccessible to 
the climber. If the average number of eggs are 
layed in these nests, which are safe from intrusion, 
130 young Herons will there grow up and fly away 
from that one tree. A great deal is said about 
bird protection, but the birds themselves have a 
good idea what it means, and take advantage of it 


in their own way. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The prize ornithologist has just been heard 
from. He says: 
All the birds I ever knew, 
Were the Blue Jay and the Catamaroo; 
The Catamaroo he built in a tree, 
And the Blue Jay—did the same, by Gee! 


Aubrey L. Bishop of Canning, Nova Scotia, 
writes: “I like your paper very much. I intend 
writing a note on the drumming of the Ruffled 
Grouse, for publication some time during the 
summer,”’ 


A very instructive illustrated article on the Hum- 
mingbirds has been contributed by Robert Ridg- 
way to the April and May numbers of the Great 
Divide. 


The editor wishes modestly to remark that he 
has not taken the eggs of the California Condor 
yet. Olive Thorne Miller says it is wicked to take 
birds’ eggs. And besides, business engagements 
postponed the expedition. 

(SS SSS 


VANITIES. 


Your paper is growing more and more interest- 
ing with each issue, especially the articles by 
yourself and Walter Raine. 


A. M. SHIELDS. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Every paper on the subject is interesting to me, 
but my interest in the NIDIOLOGIST increases with 


every copy received. 
Ep. VAN WINKLE. 
Van’s Harbor, Mich. 


I have not received the February or March num- 
bers of the Nrp1oLoGisT yet. I would not miss 
one for the price of a year’s subscription. 

Burlington, Mich. WiLt Woop. 
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PURCHASING BUREAU. 


A New Department for Ornithologists 
and Oologists. 


The NipIoLocisT has established an agency for 
the sale of skins, eggs, birds, scientific literature, 
etc., which will prove very valuable to reliable 
collectors who desire to dispose of specimens for 
cash, and to owners of collections who wish to 
secure desiderata. 

None but strictly ve/iad/e collectors, offering first 
class authentic specimens, will be privileged to use 
this column. We hold ourselves responsible for 
the protection of both buyer and seller. 

Cash must accompany all orders, which we will 
hold until eggs or other articles are received in 
condition satisfactory to purchaser. Seller must 
pay transportation unless otherwise stated. Our 
charge for advertising and negotiating sales is 15 
percent. No charge if no sale is effected. Give 
this column a trial. Send list of specimens (rarer 
species preferred) to 

THE NIDIOLOGIST, 


Alameda, Calif. 


—_ 


OFFERS. 
(Prices are per egg, unless stated.) 

Ten sets each of Anna and Rufous 
Hummingbirds, all with good nests —per set, 
with nest, $.65; Lazuli Bunting 2-4, at $.14; Harris’ 
Hawk 12, 1-3, $.42; American Barn Owl 1-5, 
$.21; Western Wood Pewee 3.3, 2-2, $.14; Spurred 
Towhee 2-4, $.14; California Bush Tit N-5, N 6, $.11; 
Black-headed Grosbeak 4-3, 3-2, $.11; Heerman’s 
Song Sparrow 3-4, $.07; Warbling Vireo 1-4, 1-3, 
$.11; Western Lark Sparrow, 5-4, $.03. 

Photographs of nest of Golden Eagle (shown in 
this number), elegantly mounted on card, 5x7 in., 
40 cents each, postpaid. 
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BEAUTIFUL, CURIOUS ano INTERESTING 
TO STUDENT, COLLECTOR 
AND LOVER OF FLOWERS. 


ee 


T is not generally known that Orchids 

are found in the United States, but 
there are, nevertheless, several species of 
these interesting parasites in Southern 
Florida. 

The past winter I found them plentiful 
on the trees in one locality south of the 
twenty-sixth parallel, and have made 
arrangements to supply the admirers and 
collectors of Orchids at most reasonable 
figures. 

These parasitical plants will thrive on 
boards, bark, brick, stone; the outside or 
interior of house walls; on trees, their 
natural choice in the wilds, or on the 
ground. Plants may be mailed any dis- 
tance without danger, as they require no 
nourishment, and only need watering 
occasionally. 

For one dollar I will send, post paid, 
fourgAir Plants, of two species, and three 
bulbs of the beautiful Butterfly Orchid. 
All with the original root, and ready to at- 


tach to any rough surface or article. 
Large orders at wholesale rates. Those 


who wish to invest in a sure and rapid 
seller will do well to consult us. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 


ee 


DR. MORRIS GIBBS. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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Bird-nesting in North-west Canada. 


BY WALTER RAINE. 


[Continued, } 


UNE 7 I arrived at Calgary, 260 miles 
west of Crane Lake, and spent the day 
along the banks of the Bow River and 

collected clutches of Spotted Sandpiper 
and other common birds. Calgary is the 
most important town between Brandon and 
Vancouver. It is charmingly situated on 
a hill-girt plateau, overlooked by the white 
peaks of the Rockies. It is the center of 
the trade of the great ranching country and 
the chief source of supply for the mining 
districts in the mountains beyond. We are 
now in the country of the once dreaded 
Blackfeet, the most handsome and warlike 
of all the Indian tribes, but now peacefully 
settled in a reservation on the banks of the 
Bow River. At all hours of the day Indians 
in light-costumed garments may be seen 
riding their ponies through the streets of 
Calgary. 

The following morning I again proceeded 
westward to Bauff. Leaving Calgary, the 
railway follows up the valley of the Bow, 
and we are soon running up the river ter- 
races and through the grassy foothills, on 
which innumerable horses, cattle and sheep 
are feeding. On reaching Morley, we sud- 
denly come upon the Rockies, grand and 
stern, and close at hand. For more than 
six hundred miles they will be constantly 
with us. ‘The mountains stretch before us, 
along line of snowy peaks, seemingly an 
impenetrable barrier, their bases deeply 
tinted in purple and their sides flecked with 
white and gold. Just beyond Kananaskis 
Station, the railway runs between two al- 
most vertical walls of dizzy hight ; this is 
the gap by which the Rocky Mountains are 
entered. 

At Canmore an observation car is at- 
tached to the train, allowing an unbroken 
view of the magnificent mountain scenery. 
Kighteen miles from the gap we enter the 
National Park at Bauff, noted for its hot 
springs. ‘The park is 26 miles long and 10 
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miles wide, embracing several noble moun- 
tains. No part of the Rockies exhibits a 
greater variety of sublime and pleasing 
scenery, and nowhere are good points of 
view and features of special interest so ac- 
cessible, since many good roads and bridle 
paths have been made. 

There are several hotels at Bauff, rates 
from $1 upwards, so I put up at one beau- 
tifully situated above the banks of the Bow 
River. A steel bridge crosses the river and 
a carriage road leads to the large new hotel 
built by the Railway Company near the 
fine falls in the Bow, and looking down the 
valley of the rapid Spay River. 

This hotel, which has every modern con- 
venience and luxury, including baths sup- 
plied from the hot sulphur springs, is kept 
open during the entire year. Bauff offers’ 
unrivalled charms to the sportsman, natur- 
alist, angler, artist or photographer. Trout 
of extraordinary size occur in Devil’s Head 
Lake and deep trolling for these affords fine 
sport, It's a common sight to see Rainbow 
Trout from 10 pounds to 15 pounds weight 
lying perfectly still at the bottom of the 
transparent water of the lake. Big-horned 
sheep and goats are common on the neigh- | 
boring heights, and a huge bear was shot 
near Bauff a few days previous to my visit, 
and I saw the two cubs alive in a dog ken- 
nel in the village. 

After dinner I ascended ‘Tunnel Moun- 
tain and hada splendid view of the sur- 
rounding mountain peaks. Cascade Moun- 
tain looms up north of Bauff 9,875 feet. 

The sharp cone of Peechee, eastward, 
exceeds 10,000 feet, while at the foot of 
Squaw Mountain lie the Vermillion Lakes, 
offering a summer home for two or three 
varieties of Ducks. 

On Tunnel Mountain my Bauff collector 
secured for me a set of four eggs of the rare 
Pink-sided Junco on June 25th, 1893. ‘The 
nest was built in the grass, amongst loose 
stones, composed of dry grass lined with 
horse hair. ‘The eggs are grayish-white, 
freckled and spotted with rusty brown and 
grey, averaging .75x50. 
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At the foot of Tunnel Mountain Ifnoticed 
several Robins, a bird I never saw in 
Assiniboia. I presume this is the western 
variety found here. Rocky Mountain Blue- 
birds are very common at Bauff ; also Belted 
Kingfishers and Water Ouzels. 

In the evening I put on my rubber boots 
and explored the swampy, wooded banks 
of the Bow River. Here I came across the 
nest of Cassin’s Purple Finch, containing 
two eggs anda young bird just hatched. 
The nest was built in a bush, four feet from 
the ground, and composed of grass and 
roots. I could have easily shot the female 
if I had not left my gun at the hotel, so I 
took the two eggs and left the young bird, 
and went for my gun, but on my return I 
found the young bird had gone, and the 
parent birds were nowhere to be seen, The 
eggs were far advanced in incubation, and 
though I have the broken shells before me, 
I cannot give their measurments. The 
eges are greenish-blue, spotted and streaked 
at the largest end with dark purple brown 
and lilac. The eggs are about the size of 
those of the Cedar Bird, and much resemble 


eggs of the Clay-coloured Sparrow in colour 
and markings. 

On reaching the hotel, I found my col- 
lector waiting for me. He had shot a fine 
Osprey, and I spent most of the following 
morning skinning it. Two or three pairs 
of Ospreys have nests in the cliff at the 
back of Tunnel Mountain, and I often saw 
the birds flying to their nests with a fish in 
their talons. 

June 9 we found a nest and four eggs 
of Townsend’s Solitaire. We succeeded in 
catching the bird on the nest as she sat 
there motionless. The nest was built in a 
bank side, up one of the mountain paths, 
and was composed of roots, grass and pine 
needles. ‘The eggs are pale greenish-grey, 
spotted with pale reddish-brown, size .95x 
.65. This bird is common at Bauff, but the 
eggs are rare in collections. 

We found several nests and eggs of the 
Western Chipping Sparrow, built in small 
fir trees, usually within a few feet of the 
ground. ‘This is the commonest of the 
small birds found in this region. 


My collector had skins of Bohemian Wax- 
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wing, Audubon’s Warbler, Pine Grosbeak 
and American Crossbill. He assured meall 
these species breed about Bauff, and later 
in the day we heard several northern Wax- 
wings chattering in the woods. He told 
me he had several times seen nests and 
eggs of the Waxwing while fishing in the 
mountain streams late in the summer, so I 
offered him a dollar each for the eggs, and 
on the 30th July, he took anest and four 
eggs partly incubated. He broke two of 
the eggs in blowing them, but I have the 
other two eggs before me and they are 
probably the only eggs of this species that 
have been taken so far south as Bauff. The 
Northern Waxwing has been found breed- 
ing in the Yukon and Anderson River 
regions, and ten years ago a nest was found 
in Labrador, this being the last record of 
the eggs of this species being taken on this 
continent. Most of the eggs of this bird in 
American collections were collected for me 
in Lapland, and during the past five years I 
have received about twenty clutches, viz: 
10 sets of 4 eggs, 4 sets of 5, and 7 sets of 
3, SO it appears that four eggs is the usual 
number laid by this bird. 


The nest found at Bauff was built 20 feet 
up in a small spruce tree and composed of 
twigs, roots, grass and fir needles. The 
eggs are like those of the Cedar Bird in 
colour and markings, but are as large as 
eggs of the Redwinged Blackbird. 


Prof. McCown informs me that he has 
seen Northern Waxwings during summer, 
a few miles east of Bauff, so it would ap- 
pear as if this species breeds regularly in 
limited numbers in this region. 


A few days ago, my Bauff collector sent 
me a pair of Waxwings in the flesh, which 
he shot out of a small flock on April 9. 
These were probably migrants on their 
way to the far north, the true home of this 
bird. 

During the afternoon we found several 
nests of different species of birds ready to 
eceive the eggs, but as it appeared to be 
too early for eggs, I proceeded westward to 


Vancouver, intending to stay a few days at 
Bauff on my return journey. 

Leaving Bauff, we have to travel 560 
miles before Vancouver is reached, passing 
through some of the grandest scenery in the 
world. At Stephen is the station at the 
summit of the Rockies. From here the 
railway decends rapidly into Kickinghorse 
pass. The scenery here is sublime and 
almost terrible. The line clings to the 
mountain side at the left, and the valley on 
the right rapidly decends, until the river is 
seen as a gleaming thread a thousand feet 


below. Looking to the north, one of the 
grandest mountain valleys in the world 


stretches away to the north with great, 
white glacier-bound peaks on either side. 
Soon the slope of Mount Stephen is reached 
and on its shoulder is seen a shining green 
glacier, 800 feet in thickness, which is 
slowly pressing forward over a vertical cliff 
of great hight. 

Beyond Field we pass through the Otter- 
tail Mountains and afterwards the Beave< 
Fort Mountains. Soon we enter the Kick 
ing Horse Canyon, and the mountain sides 
become vertical, rising up thousands of feet 
and within a stone’s throw from wall to 
wall. Down this vast chasm go the rail- 
way and the river together, the former 
crossing from side to side to ledges cut out 
of the solid rock, and twisting and turning 
in every direction, and every minute or two 
plunging through tunnels cut through the 
projecting angles of rock which seem to 
close the way. With the towering cliffs 
almost shutting out the sunlight, and the 
roar of the river and the train, increased a 
hundred fold by the echoing walls, the 
passage of this terrible gorge will never be 
forgotten. 

Beyond Golden we came upon the beau- 
tiful mountains ‘‘ The Selkirks,’’ rising 
from their forest-clad bases and lifting their 
ice-covered heads far into the sky. We can 
plainly see the wide paths down the moun- 
tain sides made by the avalanches. 

At Glacier House the great Glacier of the 
Selkirks comes into view, and Lu Donald, 
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an abrupt pyramid rising more than a mile 
and a half above the railway. To the left 
is Grizzly Mount, so called on account of 
the number of bears which inhabit its 
berry-bearing slopes, Game is very abund- 
ant in this region, and big-horned sheep 
and mountain goat are plentiful in the sur- 
rounding heights, and Caribou occur in 
numbers along the sands of the Columbia 
Rivets 

Continuing our journey Kamloops on 
the Thompson River is reached, and ninety 
miles further the Fraser River joins the 
Thompson. The railway now enters the 
canyon of the united rivers, and the scene 
becomes even wilder than before. The line 
follows the right-hand side of the canyon 
with the Fraser River surging and swirling 
far below. ‘The old Government Road at- 
tracts attention all along the Fraser valley; 
twisting and turning about the cliffs, it 
sometimes ventures down to the river's 
side, six miles below Cisco, where it follows 
the cliffs opposite to the railway. It is 
forced to the height of a thousand feet 
above the river, and is joined by seemingly 
slender sticks to the face of a gigantic 
precipice. All along the river, Indians are 
seen on projecting rocks, spearing salmon 
or scooping them out with dipnets, and in 
sunny spots the salmon are drying on poles. 
Chinamen are seen on the occasional sand 
bars, washing for gold, and Indian farms or 
_ villages with their quaint and barbarously 
decorated graveyards, alternate with the 
groups of huts of the Chinese. 

On reaching Port Moody, the line runs 
along Burrard Inlet to Vancouver. Snow- 
topped mountains rise opposite, and are 
vividly reflected in the mirror-like waters 
of the deep-set inlet. The situation of the 
City of Vancouver is most perfect as regards 
picturesqueness, natural drainage, harbor 
facilities and commercial advantages. It 
has many miles of well-made streets, and 
has several fine buildings of brick and 
granite, and is lighted by electricity. 

I spent two days in Vancouver and went 
on board ‘‘ The Minowa,’’ a splendid 
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steamer, which had just arrived from 
Australia. There is also a regular steam- 
ship service to China and Japan. I visited 
Stanley Park, which is noted for its im- 
mense trees. One large log is hollowed 
out and allows a man on horseback to ride 
through with ease. 

After spending a pleasant time at Van- 
couver, I returned to Bauff, arriving there 
on June 12, and took photographs of the 


Bow River. 
ee 


A Query. 


upon the following subject: Are 

there any other localities in North 

America where the Long-tailed Duck 
or ‘‘Old Squaw”’ lingers in the spring until 
late in May, before departing for their 
breeding grounds in the far north, and be- 
fore the said departure takes place do the 
birds undergo a complete transformation in 
plumage, and about the first week in May 
appear in full summer dress? 

Vast numbers of “‘Old Squaws’’ spend 
the winter upon Lake Ontario, and in early 
spring congregate in immense straggling 
flocks along the water front at Toronto, 
where they linger until late in May; the 
latest record I have is May 24, 1893, when 
I examined a specimen shot on that date. 

About the beginning of May the birds 
can be seen in various stages of plumage 
from the full winter dress to their handsome 
black and brown summer dress. I have 
seen birds of the same flock in both winter 
and summer plumage, and the contrast is 
very striking. 

Some three or four years ago it used to 
be a rare occurrence to obtain a specimen 
in full summer plumage; now they are ob- 
tained by the dozen. ‘Yhis season of 1894 I 
have examined about fifteen specimens. I 
should be obliged for any information in 
regard to their being obtained in summer 
plumage on any other part of the continent 
south of Lake Ontario. 

Toronto, Canada. 


Cu any of your readers enlighten me 


G) EF: Drerre 


Pot-hunters have almost annihilated the 
California Clapper Rail, formerly abundant 
about San Francisco bay. ‘Tne Alameda 
county supervisors have passed an ordi- 
nance prohibiting the killing of Rail until 
September 1, 1896. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL PARK, BAUFF. 


Nidification of the California Poor=will. 


URING the spring of 1892, while col- 
lecting the Santa Cruz 
Mountains, I was asked by a rancher 


to identify ‘‘a little Owl.’’ He desired to 
know by what name ornithologists called it. 
His description of that ‘‘queer little Owl’’ 
aroused my curiosity, soat noon I followed 
him to the house. 

While on the way he informed me he 
supplied it with a mouse, plenty of wheat 
and bread, but with all these luxuries our 
feathered friend remained unhappy. By 
this time I had made up my mind that the 
species was a Poor-will, and so it was. 
Jrearning that he had upon several occasions 
flushed a bird of this kind while on his way 
over a barren piece of ground, I decided to 
investigate. 

Arriving upon the point indicated I gave 
it a careful search, but without success. 
Returning next day the search was re- 
peated more thoroughly. This time I 
flushed a Poor-will. 

Several days later, returning to the 
locality and cautiously working my way 


birds in 


along, stopping at every few steps to ex- 
amine the ground ahead of me, I was finally 
rewarded. About three feet in front sat 
the object of my search. Bunched up as it 
was, it seemed more like some inanimate 
object than a bird. Indeed, my eyes had 
ranged over that spot several times before I 
became conscious of its presence. I was, 
in fact, about to advance, feeling sure that 
nothing more than the same white chalky 
bits of rock lay ahead of me, when, as if 
coming out of the earth, my bird appeared. 
The friendly shadow of the Yerba Santa 
on the white chalk harmonized perfectly 
with the colors of our little friend. 


Her eyes were closed, though her head 
was tilted a little off the horizontal, as if 
watching me through the ever-so-slightly 
divided eye-lids. 

Getting on my knees and slowly ap- 
proaching her, she gave no sign of disturb- 
ance, till my hand came within about 
twelve inches, when she quickly and as 
silently as a shadow glided away, dropping 
to the ground a few yards off. Here she 
remained with outspread wings a few 
seconds, when her mate flew toward her 
and both disappeared in the thick brush, 
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which grows about this open space almost 
like a wall. 

Upon the bare rock lay two white eggs, 
perfectly fresh. Date, May 27, 1892. 

Just a year later I /retummed to this 
locality, quietly advancing toward the same 
Yerba Santa bush under which the eggs 
were found the previous year. It was 
just as I had anticipated, only a little more 
so. I saw my little bird sitting precisely 
as she did just a year ago. 

This time my intention was to secure, if 
possible, both birds andeggs. ‘Throwing 
nty hat, so that it would skim over her, I 
brought my 38-calibre shot-gun to the 
shoulder, but fortunately saw in time that 
instead of two white eggs, two recently 
hatched birds occupied the place. Replac- 
ing my gun in its holster, and after ex- 
amining the young birds, I left the place 
empty handed. 

Gro. B. BADGER. 
Satta Criez,, Cal. 


Under recent date Mr. Badger writes us 
as follows: Again (May 27th, 1894) I have 
taken a set of eggs of the California Poor- 
will. ‘This time they were deposited about 
three feet from the former site. The bird 
behaved quite differently on this occasion, 
leaving the eggs while I was yet about ten 
feet away and flying directly into the brush. 
I flushed the male some fifty feet further 
on. This pair of Poor-wills habituaily 
spend the day inaclump of Yerba Santa 
(Erioctictyon glutinosum) growing about 
300 feet from the nest location. At the 
latter place I have found them only while 
breeding. Hggs slightly incubated; one 
appeared a little more advanced than the 
other. 


All About Dick. 


Pe is a Black-headed Grosbeak, now 


(June 1, 1894) about one year old. 

He came to me as a present, and has 

been little trouble and a jolly good 
companion ever since. 

I have not had Dick long, hence my ob- 
servations on his habits in captivity are 
limited. He isa hearty eater and his tastes 
are varied. All fruits that I have given him 
are relished, particularly strawberries and 
cherries. Heis fond of cooked meat and 
will eat potatoes, bread or crackers, and as 
for green peas, they are his delight. 

He is very tame, and will eat from the 


hand, and even from your mouth if you 
would let him. When he first took a pea 
from my fingers he flirted his tail about and 
cut up so many antics that one could see he 
was delighted. Hempseed he eats liberally, 
cracking each one and dropping the shells. 
He is fond of a bath, is Dick, and how he 
does make the water fly! Then he sits in 
the sun, a bedraggled-looking object; and 
as he begins to dry he begins to sing. 
Dick’s whistling song has not the rollicking 
cadences of the Black-headed Grosbeaks 
I have heard in their wild state, but his 
notes are clear and loud, amelody bubbling 
over with joy; and in places is heard a sort 
of minor note, a rich little trill which 
charms every sense as you listen. 

I had been in the habit of bringing*in 
Dick’s cage every night, partly as a protec- 
tive from cold (although I doubt not he 
would enjoy himself better outside) and 
partly from a fear of bird thieves. His 
nights were passed on the lower floor, in 
the room below mine. One night when 
about to fall asleep I heard a bird song, not 
loud, but distinct. Surely, I thought, that 
must be my Grosbeak, singing softly where 
the moonlight has glinted’in between the 
blinds. I heard the notes once more, and 
then fell asleep. Afterward I wondered if 
some tricksie dream had played with me; 
but no. Surely I could not have been mis- 
taken. Iresolved to experiment with Dick 
some night and settle the matter indisput- 
ably. 

Soon after this there was sickness in the 
family, and one evening when threatening 
clouds were passing athwart the sky I for- 
got Dick, and left him exposed in his cage, 
fastened to the side of the house. In the 
small hours of night I was awakened by 
heaven’s artillery. Concussion after con- 
cussion of the thunder-clouds were followed 
by lightning and then a heavy downpour of 
rain. 

In the morning the sun was shining 
again, and I rushed out with some fear to 
see what had become of Dick. His cage 
was drenched and water-logged, but he 
hopped about on his perch as chipper as 
could be, twisting his head on one side at 
mein his knowing way as though inquiring 
if breakfast were ready. ‘Thunderstorms 
were clearly a pleasant diversion for Dick. 

I told my wife, who had occupied alone 
the room above, of Dick’s experience. 
“Why, I heard him in the night,’’ said she. 
‘‘He was singing loudly.” 
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This verification of what I had heard pre- 
viously in the night time is so recent that I 
have not yet had opportunity to listen again 
to Dick’s evening song. 

Before Dick came to me he lived with his 
brother, who is still owned by the gentle- 
man, Mr. P. Jurgens, who gave Dick to me. 
The two birds, Mr. Jurgens said, were quar- 
relsome and would fight each other most 
persistently when together. 


I have heard another thing about Dick’s 
brother which makes me afraid Dick has 
become contaminated by his company. 
This bird’s brother has become addicted to 
a love of strong drink! He drinks Jeer!’’ 
Think of two small ‘‘beers’’ for Dick and 
his brother. It is positively shameful. 


Death on flies are Dick and his brother. 
In fact, Mr. Jurgens informs me that he has 
ceased to let his bird loose in the house for 
this reason. Not on account of any feeling 
for the flies, but because the bird in pursu- 
ing them strikes his beak against the wall 
and tears the wall paper. Small insects 
which pass through Dick’s cage never pass 


through—to express it Irish fashion. ‘They 
are snapped up quickly by his little bill. 

It is a great enjoyment for my bird when 
I allow him the freedom of the sitting- room. 
He cocks his head on oné side inquiringly, 
looks this way and then that, and witha 
sharp chirp hops out of the cage on to the 
table. Then he flies to a chair or to the 
window-sill, pecking here. and there for 
pieces of food. I goto him and feed him 
with berries, and once he flew to my knee. 
His favorite perch is on a point of a pair of 
buffalo horns over a bookcase. He makes 
a cute picture, sitting there and cocking 
his eye down at youquaintly. He does not 
like to be caught, although Mr. Jurgens 
says he will return to the cage himself when 
he gets ready; but I have always caught 
him while feeding him with fruit. He 
knows his name and comes to my call when 
I feed him, and, in fact, has become quite 
one of the family. H, R. TAYLOR, 

2 oe 

H. Eugene Kelley, of Decoto, Cal., writes 
that it is necessary to delay issuing his new 
directory until July 12. 
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Nesting of the Western Yellow-Throat 
(Geothlypis trichas occipentalis ). 


common in this locality during the 

spring. By tuis I mean that several 

of the birds may be seen whenever we 
frequent their haunts, and from six to a 
dozen nests may be taken in a season with- 
out much trouble. 

During the fall a large majority—perhaps 
all—of the birds migrate to the South, 
Lower California and Mexico, but a few 
have been observed in the middle of winter, 
although these had probably nested farther 
north and had come to stay through the 
winter only. 

They may always be found in nesting 
time near streams or lakes wherever it is 
swampy and where there is an abundance of 
tall grass and tules, and I found quite a 
number of them inhabiting the tule beds 
along San Jacinto Lake, where they seemed 
to be at home. But the place where I have 
always found them in greatest numbers and 
where all my nests have been taken, is along 
a brook which flows through the Santa Ana 
river-bottoms and is bordered on both sides 
by willow and cottonwood groves, as well 
as by grass and large tule beds. 

Here Geothlypis is nearly always sure to 
build its nest over the water or in a swamp 
where it is very difficult to find unless one 
feels inclined to wade among the bog-holes 
and run the risk of getting an occasional 
ducking. I have never found the nest 
built on the ground, but it was always 
raised from four to twelve inches above it 
among the grass or tules, although a friend 
of mine has taken several nests which were 
built flat upon the ground. 

As the nests differ but little in construc- 
tion and general make-up, a description of 
one will suffice for all. One warm day in 
' June—it was the 14th, in 1890—I had been 
out nearly all day, and just as old Sol was 
going to bed I entered a swamp where all 
his sunlight was changed to shadows by 
nufnerous willows and other trees. On 
stepping over a fallen log into the tall, wet 
grass, a little Yellow-throat flew up from 
my feet and scudded away into the thick 
underbrush. A little searching revealed 
the nest, which seemed to be the only dry 
thing in that locality. It was placed ina 
tussock of grass along the side of a log, and 
was composed of dry tule stems neatly 
lined with finely split bark. The eggs were 
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four in number, clear crystalline white with 
black and brown spots, blotches and streaks 
forming a distinct wreath around the larger 
end. After resting on the log a short time 
viewing the beauties, I heard the female 
scolding in her plaintive manner in a neigh- 
boring thicket, but as no amount of teasing 
on my part could induce her to come near, 
and scold as she might, she could not induce 
me to leave her nest and eggs, I carefully 
packed them into my fish basket and left, 
after consoling her with the fact that she 
could easier produce a new set than I. 

I have never seen the male near the nest. 
I have often read of the song of the Eastern 
Yellow-throat, but have never been able to 
hear the song of our Western sub-species. 

Te SME EAT: 

Riverside, Cal. 

[Read before the Cooper Ornith. Club. | 


—_~0e—____— 


The Blue-Gray Gnat-catcher. 


Mois is one of the most interesting 
birds that has come under my obser- 
vation. It makes its arrival in this 

State about the end of April. The 
early ornithologists seemed at a loss to know 
where to place this species, as Andubon 
placed it with the Warblers and Wilson 
with the Fly-catcher family. It was some 
time before they placed it in a family by 
itself. 

It is always on the look-out for insects, 
as it darts from one part of a tree to another, 
with tail erect and wings extended, all the 
time making a feeble ‘‘tsee; tsee,’’ hardly 
audible at the foot of the tree. . Though it 
is a very small bird it inhabits the tree- 
tops, and seldom visits the humbler 
thickets. 

It has more of a song than its feeble 
“‘tsee,’’ a kind of a lisping-chattering, inco- 
herent warble, now reminding one of a 
Goldfinch, now of a miniature Catbird, 
then of a tiny Yellow-hammer—with much 
variety, but no unity and little cadence. 

In forms and manners this little bird 
seems almost a duplicate of the Catbird on 
a small scale. 

When disturbed from its nest it mews 
like a kitten, erects its tail, droops its 
wings, and goes through a variety of other 
motions. 

A nest was collected by the writer on 
the 29th of May, 1893. _It was saddled to 
a horizontal limb about 15 feet from the 
ground, and was the most beautiful nest I 
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ever found of this species. It was com- 
posed of vegetable down of various plants, 
mixed with fine grass and lined with hair 
and other soft materials. Outwardly it was 


decorated with various colored lichens. It: 


was quite compact and cup-shaped, and ata 
short distance from the tree looked like a 
round knot protruding from the limb. 

The eggs are trom three to five in num- 
ber, and have a bluish-white ground color, 
Speckled with chestnut. I found one egg 
which had a flesh-colored ground. ‘The 
eggs do not often vary in dimension more 
than from .55 x .42 to .59 x .45 inches. 

The nest is sometimes placed in the very 
top of the tallest trees, 50 feet from the 
ground, and at other times no more than 
10 feet; but more often 15 or 20 feet from 
the ground. 

The nest nearly always contains one or 
more eggs of the Cow Bunting. 

After the nesting season is over the Blue- 
grays go in a little company (a family going 
together). The youngsters are about the 
same color as the parents. They take their! 
departure for their winter home in the Gulf 
States and the Bahamas about the 25th of 
September. 

Davip LL. SAVAGE. 

Salem, Iowa. 

———— o=_____ 


Feathered Butchers. 


ITH the first warm days of Spring. 
about the last of March, there comes 
about the leafless cottonwood and 

willow trees that peculiar and inter- 

esting bird, the White-rumped Shrike (La- 
nius ludocivanus excubitorides). Peculiar in 
that, although so small, he has well earned 
the name of butcher; interesting in that 
he stands alone among the other birds with 
but few relatives. From the nature of his 
mode of life it is necessary that he be a 
quiet bird, and indeed he has but a very 
few notes. However, I have heard the 
Californian variety (gambeli) sit on a tele- 
graph pole and sing a very pleasing song. 
It is a sort of practice in an undertone, as 
if Ge were afraid of being overheard in such 
frivolity. The peculiarity of this bird, 
which seeims never to have been explained, 
is his habit of impaling food. Some seem 
to think that the Shrike wishes to make 
‘‘ jerked beef’? of the birds he kills, saving 
them for future reference: while other ob- 
servers say that he wishes to be better able 
to ‘‘ butcher’’ his meat ; a sort of candy- 
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pull act. Ican not say which is true; per- 
haps both.* 

In localities where there are bushes hay- 
ing short thorns the Shrike uses these for 
suspending his prey, but about Denver I 
find that he makesa liberal use of barb-wire 
for stringing up House Finches (Carpodacus 
mexicanus frontalis), TreeSparrows (Spzzella 
monticola ochracea) and large grasshoppers. 
In habits the Shrike seems something be- 
tween a large Flycatcher and small Hawk. 
I have seen him fly from a perch, fully one 
hundred feet to catch a grasshopper, re- 
minding me at once of the well known 
habits of the small Flycatchers. 


This Shrike breeds commonly in Colorado, 
selecting a willow or cottonwood for the 
bulky nest. Sometimes the nest may be 
reached from the ground, and it is seldom 
above twenty feet up. The exterior has 
the appearance of a last year’s nest, but the 
intericr is well made and deeply cupped. 
It is usually lined with soft vegetable fibres 
and rootlets. I have found seven eggs to 


be the usual number in a nest. Sometimes 
five or six isa complete set. Fresh eggs 
may be taken about May 20. I believe 


that this bird is of great value during the 
breeding season, for he must destroy num- 
berless grasshoppers, which are extremely 
common in Colorado, some seasons amount- 
ing almost toa plague. Other insects are 
destroyed and perhaps a few Sparrows. The 
general coloring of the Shrike is not unlike 
the Mockingbird. I remember seeing, in 
Los Angeles, young Shrikes offered for sale 
as Mockingbirds ! 

In late fall and winter the White-rumped 
Shrike leaves, and the Northern Shrike (La- 
nius borealis) takes his place. ‘This is a 
larger species, and I think he is more de- 
structive to the small birds. In winter, to 
find a flock of Tree Sparrows or Juncos, usu- 
ally means to find one or two Northern 
Shrikes near by. One day in winter I was 
following a flock of Western ‘Tree Sparrows, 
and had just crawled through a wire fence, 
when a Sparrow came rushing and dodging 
toward me. <A Shrike was close behind, 
and in spite of all the Sparrow could do the 
Shrike would not give up the chase. ‘They 
disappeared behind a bank, and before I 
could catch up, the Shrike had finished his 
work. He flew toa tree within a few feet 
of me and dropped the Sparrow on the 
ground. I found that the skin and part of 
the skull were torn away, exposing the 
brain. When I replaced the Sparrow, the 
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Shrike immediatly seized it in his beak and 
flew away. Unfortunately I was unable to 
follow and discover in what way the Spar- 
row was disposed of. The Shrikes follow 
these flocks of small birds all winter and, I 
have no doubt, destroy large numbers with 
ease. 

This Northern Shrize we have with us 
all winter until the White-rumped comes 
and fills his place. Thus is Lanzus able to 
carry on continued slaughter among the 
Sparrows and grasshoppers. 

S. Bop WHITE. 

Denver, Colo. 


*[I have seen a Shrike impale a mouse on a barbed 
wire, and rend it as it hung, replacing it when it fell 
off. Having hung its quarry for this purpose, it would 
be only nataral for the bird to Pecasionyy leave it so 
hanging until hungry.—Ed. | 


—__—__—» @o___ 


Bird Destruction Again. 


: YOU are not quite fair to me in your 


letter in the April number of your 

magazine. I never said it was 

‘‘wicked’’ to kill birds. Moreover, 
in all my outcry against bird destruction, it 
has been the song birds ana the insect- 
eating birds in whose favor I have tried to 
raise a sentiment. I have not said any- 
thing about those called ‘‘game birds,’’ nor 
the domesticated birds, though—as a mat- 
ter of fact—I would not eat Woodcock and 
‘““Bob Whites” any more than I would 
Bobolinks or Robins, and if you hear of my 
“dining any more at Delmonico’s’’ you 
may be very sure the birds that are set be- 
fore me, with their poor little legs held up 
in pathetic appeal—as it looks to me—will 
go away from the table untouched, as they 
always have done. 

Did I ‘‘never desire to possess and treas- 
ure the beautiful eggs of a bird?” Never! 
I would much rather possess the living 
bird, active and free in the trees. ‘That 
“the eggs are too exquisite to be left for 
incubation’’ you surely do not advance as 
an argument. 

But you altogether mistake my point. I 
protest against the indiscriminate slaughter 
of birds, not only because they are the most 
beautiful and charming creatures on earth, 
but because they are indispensable to our 
life on this planet. For every bird de- 
stroyed, millions of insects flourish, and we 
are assured by scientific naturalists that un- 
checked insect life would depopulate the 
earth of every other form of life. Man’s 


efforts at checking the ravages of insects 
have not been a brilliant success, and the 
insect ‘*‘collector’’ has not succeeded in re- 
ducing the ranks of his prey as bas the 
bird, skin and egg coliector. Would it not 
be wise to leave a few birds to attend to 
this matter for us? 

That my ‘‘sentiments will not soon be- 
come general’’ is, alas! too true; but the 
sentiment is growing, and—mark my pro- 
phesy !—a generation of boys will some day 
arise, even in our bloodthirsty Anglo-Saxon 
race, who shall not only admire but respect 
the lives of our little brothers. 

Very truly yours, 
OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—_—__—= 6 <@—_____ 
Another View. 
AM glad to see your letter to Mrs. Mil- 
| ler, and I am surprised that she should 
start such aquestion. It is all foolish 
ness to start out by talking about ‘“‘the 
murder of the innocents.’’ . If murder is 
the taking of life, then only the toothless 
babe is innocent of murder. .If we are to be 
vegetarians so as to escape the charge of 
murder and wear cotton clothes and wooden 
shoes, I can’t see that it betters things 
much, for when you come to study the mat- 
ter it’s hard to tell what’s animals and 
what’s plants! 

If we view the question in the other 
light, that is if we say, ‘“‘Oh, we must have 
leather shoes to wear and meat to eat,’ 
then I will say, ‘‘We must have specimens 
if we are to study birds.’ I have no idea 
that Olive Thorne Miller would object to 
your collecting beetles’ eggs or spiders’ 
eggs, and yet “beetles and spiders are as 
wonderful and beatiful as birds. No doubt 
Mrs. Milier would say that we know enough 
about classification of birds. Very well, 
perhaps we do know about the Robin and 
Bluebird and Blue Jay of the East, but I 
think she would find some trouble in deter- 
mining species in the West by looking 
through an opera glass. I must say, as 
everyone does, that Mrs. Miller has done 
some wonderful work and written some fine 
papers on bird life, but she doesn’t agree 
with us, so we will have to do each his own 
way. She would no doubt say that there 
has been no good done in spite of the col- 
lections of skins, but still I think that the 
fine work of Dr. Fisher on the Hawks and 
Owls has preserved many more than were 
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destroyed for the sake of the paper. There 
are many other similar cases. Still there 
can be no doubt that there are many birds 
killed which are never skinned and many 
skins which are never used. 
BIRD STUDENT. 
Palo Alto, Cal. 
——2 oe 


Do Wading Birds Swim ? 


eT); wading birds swim?’’ In the 
January JVzdiologist Mr. D. A. 
Cohen treats of this subject, and 
asks for information from other 
ornithologists. In response to his query, 
I give the following, the only instances that 
have come under my personal observation. 

July 15, 1893.—I shot a Spotted Sand- 
piper (Actitts mactlaria) along a small 
rocky stream, a few inches in depth. — It 
was only wing-tipped, and immediately 
ran along the edge of the water. In trying 
to escape from me, on coming to a place 
where the water was a little deeper, it 
dived under and began to swim up the 
stream, beneath the water, using both feet 
and wings. I drove it for some distance in 
front of me. Yach time on coming to the 
surface and catching sight of me it would 
dive again. ; 

I have frequently seen the Clapper Rail 
(Rallus crepitans) floating about on patches 
of drift during a very high tide, and upon 
taking the boat near they would very readily 
take to the water and swim off. ‘The Caro- 
lina Rail or Sora (Porzana novoboracensis), 
wheu wounded, wili often take to water and 
swim across the gaps in the marshes. I 
have also experimented like Mr. Cohen, 
using a hen and a duck pond,and found the 
hen to be quite expert in swimming. 

Wn. H. FISHER. 

Baltimore, Md. 

ota ay pee SL 


Snow-eaters. 


N the April number of the WVzdzologist 

a note entited ‘‘Snow-eaters’’ spoke of 
Pine Siskins having been seen eating 
snow, and asked if others had ever seen 
birds so doing. I have occasionally seen 
Cedar Birds (Ampelis cedrorum) eat snow, 
seemingly instead of water; as stated in the 
above-mentioned note, taking it in grains 
and from the crust, and not eating the loose 
dry snow, the grains in this case being 
about the size of a kernel of western corn. 
If I might be allowed, I would also like 


to do a little much-needed preaching, and 
would take for my text: ‘‘Collect more 
notes, less specimens.’’ ‘The main object of 
many so-called ornithologists seems to be 
to amass a large amount of skins and eggs 
for no especial purpose except that they 
look well in the cabinet and it is fun (?) to 
do so. Now, I am sure that Wiison, 
Audubon, Agassiz or any true naturalist 
would disapprove highly of any such 
doings, and I have no respect for any man 
who will destroy God’s creatures for any 
pecuniary gain or for an insatiable desire to 
collect. A true ornithologist uses his note- 
book and glass one hundred times to every 
set of eggs he may take or bird he may 
shoot, and we must either weed our ranks 
or eventually our beloved study will fall to 
the ground. JI am sure that all true 
students of birds, their nests and eggs, in- 
cluding our honored editor, will fully agree 
with me. 
Ornithologically yours, 
GLovER M. ALLEN. 
Newton, Mass. 


The Little Auk in Vermont. 

HIS bird, which is otherwise known 
as Sea Dove and Dovekie, and to the 
naturalist as Alle nigricans, is a com- 
mon winter resident of Labrador, 

migrating to the far north in early spring, 
and breeding in Greenland. Its nest is built 
upon the ground, generally in the side ofa 
hill, and is cunningly concealed by a stone. 
Itis always gregarious, and during the mi- 
grating season it congregates in immense 
flocks. It returns to Labrador carly in 
September. In general appearance it some- 
what resembles the Great Auk, but is about 
the size of the Snipe. Its legs, wings and 
bill are black. 

In 1874, after a very severe storm, which 
came from the north-east, large numbers of 
these birds were seen in New Hampshire 
and in several localties in the eastern part 
of this State, and it was supposed that they 
had been driven from their course by the 
storm. Soon after their arrival the flocks 
dispersed, but solitary birds were seen oc- 
casionally for about eight years, since which 
time I have not heard of it. I would like 
to know, through the columns of the Nrpi- 
OLOGIST, more of the habits of this bird 
while in this State, and especially if it 
nested here. C. O. ORMSBER, 


Montpelier, Vt. 
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The Western Gnat=catcher. 


‘'N the cottonwood groves in the river- 
| bed, and on the chapparral covered 
mesas of the foot-hills, the Western 
Guat-catcher finds its home. ‘There, 
in the breeding season, on the approach of 
an intruder, its nervous actions and plain- 
tive, scolding cries, as it hops about among 
the branches or bushes, proclaims to the 
collector that the little cup-shaped nest is 
not far distant. 

The nesting season in this locality ranges 
from about April 25 to the latter part of 
May. but I should say that the majority of 
the eggs are laid in the first week of May. 
The situation chosen for the nest, in bushes, 
is usually in an upright fork, but in trees it 
is as often ina horizontal fork or saddled on 
to a horizontal limb at the base of a twig. 
It is placed at the height of from three to 
thirty feet from the ground, the lowest nest 
I have seen being in an upright fork of a 
bush about three fect up, and the most ele- 
vated being saddled to a limb of a cotton- 
wood tree about 25 feet from the ground. 

The measurements of an average nest are 
2.3 inches inside diameter and 1.5 inches 
deep. The nest is a closely woven, deeply 
cupped affair, with the rim noticeably con- 
tracted. The ‘‘main timbers’’ used in the 
construction are usually threads of soft 
bark, and small, round grasses woven to- 
gether until a substantial wall is formed, 
and around this, on the exterior, cobwebs 
are wound. 

Out of twelve nests examined last spring, 
two were ornamented by fragments of 
lichens bound on by the spider-webs, As 
both these nests were in ‘‘grease-wood’’ 
bushes which had more or less grey lichens 
growing on the branches, I think the Gnat- 
catchers instinctively placed the pieces on 
the nest, thus blending the color of the nest 
with that of the branches and making the 
nest less conspicuous. 

I don’t think it is usual for the Western 
Gnat-catcher to ornament its nest in this 
manner, though the Blue-grey invariably 
does. The lining is often small, soft 
feathers matted together, and sometimes 
cottonwood cotton and other soft vegetable 
inatter. In some nests the eggs are partly 
hidden by the loose feathers used as lining. 
Three to five eggs compose the clutch, but 
usually four arelayed. The eggs are beau- 
ties, the ground color running from white 
into pale blue or green; the whole egg 
“peppered’’ with chestnut or reddish 


brown, and often the coloring forms a dainty 
wreath around the largerend. They are 
usually slightly pointed, but are sometimes 
almost round. 

Next to the Hummingbirds’ I think the 
nest of this species is one of the most 
beautiful of our Californian birds. 

L. P. WILLIAMS. 

Redlands, Cal. 


H. W. Davis, of North Granville, N. Y., 
is on a collecting trip in Minnesota. 


The Field Columbia Museum, which re- 
ceived an endowment of $1,000,000 from 
Marshal Field, occupying the art building 
at the World’s Fair, was dedicated recent- 
ly. The Museum is the largest in Amer- 
ica and the completion of it has been ac- 
complished since the close of the exposi- 
tion. The Museum is divided into depart- 
ments, over each of which there is a Direc- 
tor. Mr. Henry K. Coale is the Assistant 
Ornithologist. 


Mr. C. W. Crandall, of Woodside, N.Y., 
is felicitating himself on adding a set of 
eggs of Adalbert’s Kagle to his collection. 
He knows of but one other American col- 
lector who has this species and that is rep- 
resented by but a single ege. Mr. Cran- 
dall’s collection now contains sets of eleven 
species of foreign Eagle’s eggs. 

The collector always fears broken eggs 
more than broken bones. W. B. Judson 
writes: ‘‘I am just getting through kick- 
ing myself ‘for falling out of a tree this 
afternoon and breaking Hutton’s Vireo, 
two out of a fine set of four, and two eggs 
of the Black-tailed Gnat-catcher.’’ Here 
we have a kick which is natural and a 
soreness which is justifiable. 


Arrival of the Russet=back. 


Says specimens are needed to prove 
that the Russet-backed Thrush arrives 
in tne Coast range mountains before 
May I. 
During observationsin and near Alameda 
I saw several pairs of these birds just before 
the last week in April, and took a set of 
fresh eggs on the 18th anda set slightly 
incubated on the 21st of May. On May 30 
I saw a nest with four young. 


[ your April number Mr. JL. Belding 
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In general, letters of especial importance 


THe NIDIOLOGIST reaches the best class of ornitholo- 
gists and oologists in America. This fact argues, first, 
the excellence of this magazine; second, its superiority 
as a medium of advertising or exchange. **The proof of 

Mr. Walter 


Raine, of Toronto, who placed a page advertisement in 


the pudding” is in the eating thereof. 


our last number, writes us as follows: 

’ **Please stop that advertisement in the NIDIOLOGIS?, 
as I am nearly sold out of Northwest eggs. / have got 
better returns through that one advertisement than I 
have from all the advertising [ have don: in other papers 
this past twelve months. | Your monthly evidently goes 
to the homes of most of our enthusiastic oologists, judg- 
ing from the letters received, and it escapes the school- 
boy with his 50 cents orders for eggs, and his three or 
four letters of inquiry, previous to making his 50 cents 


purchase.” 


WE have to thank J. Parker Norris, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia, for a recently printed catalogue of the oological 
Mr. 


Norris says it is his son’s collection, and that he only 


collection of himself and son, J, Parker Norris, Jr. 


We refuse to 
believe, however, that Mr. Norris is ‘tgrowing old,” or 


placed his own name on it to please him, 


that he will ever lose interest in oology, and so we are 
glad to see Norris and Norris on the catalogue. The J. 
Parker Norris collection is a famous and very extensive 
one, consisting on January 1, 1894, of §73 species, 5,002 
sets and 20,388 eggs—all North American. The col- 


lection has been gathered togethered with great care. 
It is strong in large series of Warblers, Hawks and 
Owls. ‘The owners state that they have made no effort 
to obtain the eggs of the water birds, as it is practically 
impossible to secure a good representation of them. 


Wer have received from Mr. Chas. K. Reed, of 
Worcester, Mass., one of the neatest and most attrac- 
live catalogues of specimens and naturalists’ supplies 
that we have seen. __Price-lists of eggs, birds, shells, 
globes and aquaria, and entomologists’, taxidermists’ 
and other naturalists’ supplies, are very complete. The 
catalogue is well illustrated, four full-page half-tones, 
with many These 
photographs of mounted birds and animals are interest- 


ing, and speak well for the quality of Mr. Reed’s work. 


figures, being noticeably good. 


TuIs might be called our ‘‘Scenery number,” from 
the pictureque half-tones with which it happens to be 
adorned, We have some beautiful illustrations in pros- 
pect of birds, nests and eggs. 

While on this subject of illustrations, few cf our 
readers, it is fair to assume, realize the great expense 
and consequent enterprise involved. With this, No. 9 
of the NIDIOLOGIST, we will have presented to our 
friends forty-four illustrations, nearly all half-tones, 
fiom rare photographs of birds, nests or eggs. No 
monthly magazine in America has ever attempted, or 
sustained, a plan of such magnitude. 


You like the NIDIOLOGIST, we can tell that by your 
enthusiastic letters, which please us greatly. But you 
know not how much it will mean to us if yo, and each 
of you, resolve to help on the cause by securing us one 
subscriber. ‘To every subsbriber who will go out of his 
way to do us this favor we will give space in our ex- 
change column ad “6. during the Fall, when it is the 


fashion to exchange duplicates. _Won’t you do it? 


OLIVE THORNE MILLER has another article in this 
number on the controversial question of Bird Preserva- 
tion vs. Naturalists. The lady is entitled to the last 


word. As far as we are concerned, we are done. 


Tue Ntpio.ocisr has fallen into the bad habit of 
ornithological journals of being behind time, but the 
‘fextra lateness” of this number, it is proper to explain, 
is caused by a change in printing office. 


OUR ‘‘brief notes” are crowded out of this number, 
but will appear, in force, in the next. 


“‘VouR illustrations in March number are fine, and it 
was these illustrations that secured my subscription.” 


Rk. A, SCHWEER, 
Denton, Texas, 
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Cooper Ornithological Club. 


(Those desiring to join will please communicate with 
the Secretary, C. Barlow, Santa Clara, Cal.) 


HE regular monthly meeting was held 
May 5. <A paper on the Western 


Horned Owl, by Mr. Schneider was 

read. He took the stand that they 
were much more beneficial than injurious. 
The usual nesting site, in his experience, 
has been in old Hawks’ nests, and occa- 
sionally in cavities of trees. In 1893, a 
nest of the Western Red-tail was observed, 
to which the bird was adding material. It 
was visited later, but no Hawk left the nest 
in response to a volley of rocks. In the 
middle of March of the same year the nest 
was again visited, and a Western Horned 
Owl left it, and it proved to contain three 
downy young. Undoubtedly the Owl was 
on at the first visit, but it was exceptional 
in an Owl occupying a fresh Hawks’ nest. 
On the 22nd of February, 1894, Mr. Schnei- 
der re-visited the nest and tried to flush 
the Owl, but in vain. On climbing to it, 
the female left aud was not seen again. 
Three eggs, in which incubation was be- 
gun, were found resting on bare sticks. 

Mr. Silliman of Watsonville found a nest 
April 15, 1892, containing slightly incu- 
bated eggs, and Mr. Beck of Berryessa 
notes one found in an old Hawk’s nest, in 
an open field, June 4, 1892, containing 
young two weeks old. Mr. Judson of Pa- 
sadena found a nest in the top of a pine on 
March 17, 1890, containing three young, 
and on re-visiting it Feb. 23, 1891, it held 
two eggs and one young bird. Mr. Taylor 
notes their nesting in cliffs, and took a set 
from such a location this year. 

“The Least Vireo’ was the subject of a 
paper by Mr. Wilbur, based on notes taken 
at Riverside, Cal., and at Fort Lowell and 
Fairbanks, Arizona. ‘They nest from the 
latter part of April, through May to the 
first of June, placing their finely-woven 
nests generally at a height of from two to 
eight feet in willows or alders. The nests 
are made of strong fibers, bark-strips, 
leaves, grasses and even pieces of paper, 
and are always compact. Nests may often 
be located by following the bird after its 
clear. unmistakeable song. In Arizona this 
bird was found breeding as late as June 19 
(1893). This seems to be a second brood, 
as immature young were shot in May and 
June. On May 24th, 1893, two nests of 
the Least Vireo were found, in mosquito 


bushes, each containing one egg. On May 
28 the ege in the first had been replaced by 
a Dwart Cowbird’s egg and the nest seemed 
deserted. The second contained one 
Vireo’s ege picked full of holes, two badly 
broken ones and two fresh eggs of Dwarf 
Cowbird. This nest was also deserted. 
May 31 anest was found containing three 
fresh eggs, and one taken June 9 contained 
three badly incubated eges and one egg of 
Dwarf Cowbird. The eggs of the Least 
Vireo are a beauntiful transparent white, 
lightly speckled with red and brown. The 
average size of four sets collected at River- 
side is .68 X .47. 

A paper on “Woodpeckers” by H. M. Hall 
was read, dealing with seven species he has 
met. Cabanis’ is classed as rare. Four 
sets of eggs were taken by Mr. Hall, one 
set being runts and measuring .87 x .64, 
2 = 50,and 271 x J562) ‘Lhe birds may be 
distinguished by the white stripe down the 
back, and size. Gairdner’s was found to be 
common and many nests were taken from 
fence-posts, the nests being about five feet 
from the ground. ‘The bird is similar to 
Cabanis’, but smaller. | 

Mr. Judson’s paper on the California 
Thrasher concluded the program. _Refer- 
ence was made to the beauty of the 
Thrasher’s song. The usual nesting site 
is on the brushy sides of hills or in the sand- 
washes where there are plenty of cacti. A 
large nest is built of sticks with a lining of 
fine grass or roots, and usually three eggs 
are laid, sometimes two. April seems to 
be the month for nesting, but the birds are 
variable. A nest with three young was 
found on April 13, 1894. 

Members will please note that the obser- 
vations on the Wrens are to be in by June 
20, and those on the Vireos by July 20. 
If properly prosecuted the observations will 
be of value. C. BARLow, Secretary. 


The editor of the Nrpronocis’ finds his 
entire time occupied by the interests of his 
magazine, and is, in consequence, no longer 
editor of the Lazer, a society and literary 
weekly which he published at Alameda for 
two and one-half years. 


The Rochester Democrat and Chronicie 
has a two-column descriptive article on 
Frank H. Lattin, his large collections and 
business; dwelling particularly on his 
latest acquisition, the famous Jewett col- 
lection of shells, numbering 50,000 speci- 
mens and 10,000 species. 
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The Birds of Smith’s Island, Virginia. 


HE above-named island lies in the 

Atlantic Ocean, about three miles 

distant from the eastern shore ot Vir- 

ginia, near the entrance to Chesa- 
peake Bay. In extent it is about nine 
miles long, the greatest width about one 
mile. 

There is quite a heavy growth of timber, 
principally pine, covering the southern 
part of the island, but the greater portion 
is a barren sand beach, surf washed in 
heavy storms. 

As there-had been no systematic collect- 
ing or observation of the birds occurring on 
the island for many years, the writer, in 
company with Messrs. EK. M. Hasbrouck 
and Charles W. Richmond, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, decided to spend several 
weeks on the island and note as fully as 
possible its bird life. Accordingly we left 
Washington May 13, 1894, arriving at the 
island after a rather tedious trip by steamer, 
wagon and sailboat, theevening of May 14. 

The pine woods offered a good field for 
specimens, but the mosquitoes were there 
in swarms, ‘‘seeking whom they might 
devour,’’ rendering the collector’s life in 
their midst a burden, thus preventing our 
paying much attention to the bird life of 
the woods, most of our collecting being on 
the sand beach. 

The number of species noted on the island 
was 63, one of which (77zuga fuscicollis, of 
which the writer shot three specimens) had 
not previously been recorded from Virginia. 
There were also a number of species seen, 
not positively identified, as well as some 
seen on the mainland, which are not in- 
cluded in this list: 


Urinator imber 
Charus atricilla 
Gelochelidou nilotica 
Sterna forsteri 

be hirundo 
antillarum 
Ardea herodius 

‘* virescens 
Rallus crepitans 
Tringa canutus 

ss minutilla 
alpina pacifica 
freunetes pussilus 
Tringa fuscicollis 
Calidris arenaria 
Actitis macularia 


ce 


ce 


Symphemia semipalmata 
Numenius hudsonicus 
Charadrius squatarola 
Aegialitis semipalmata 

= vociferus 
meloda 

* wilsoni 
Arenaria interpres 
Haematopus palliatus 
Rhynchops nigra 
Cathartes aura 
Falco sparverius 
Pandion haliaetus carolinensis 
Haliaetus leucocephalus 
Ceryle alcyon 
Dryobates pubescens 
Colaptes auratus 
Chordeiles virginianus 
Chaetura pelagica 
Tyrannus tyrannus 
Myiarchus crinitus 
Corvus americanus 

‘* — ossifragus 

Dolichonyx orizivorus 
Agelaius phoeniceus 
Sturnella magna 
Icterus spurius 
Quiscalus major 

AS quiscula 
Ammodramus maratimus 
Melaspiza fasciata 
Cardinalis cardinalis 
Chelidon erythrogaster 
Tachycinetta bicolor 
Vireo noveboracensis 

‘* olivaceous 

Dendroica vigorsu 

FS discolor 

* dominica 
Icteria virens 
Thryothorus ludovicianus 
Troglodytes aedon 
Cistolhorus palustris 
Sitta pusilla 
Parus carolinus 
Galeoscoptes carolinensis 
Passerina cyanea 

EDWARD J. BROWN. 

Washington, D. C. 


ro 


A. J. McKay writes: ‘‘On April 20, I 
found a nest containing one young Robin, 
no other birds or eggs being in the nest. 
Unless something had destroyed the birds 
or eggs I would thing that a case where one 
egg would have been a set.’’ [This bird was 
probably a survivor.—Ed. ] 
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me, PURCHASING BUREAU, I RECEIVED your sample of March number, and am ~ 
ay greatly pleased with it. I like your plan of eatablibg 


A New Department | for Ornithologists a “purchasing bureau” and will surely patronize it. 


Fr 7 and Oologists. erm Cal. Evan Davis, 
he The Nipro.ocis’ has established an agency for FLoripa Eccs.—Laughing Gull, $ .15; Black ski 
re the sale of skins, eggs, birds, scientific literature, | mer, .09; Florida Cormorant, .15; Brown Pelican, . +155, 
 ete., which will prove very valuable to reliable | Little Blue Heron, .09; Cormorant | in singles pi : 
~ collectors who desire to dispose of specimens for | the rest single or sets with full data. 
cash, and to owners of collections who wish to 
a secure desiderata. 
~~ None but strictly re/éad/e collectors, offering first 
_ class authentic specimens, will be privileged to use 
this column. We hold ourselves responsible for 
_ the protection of both buyer and seller. 
Cash must accompany all orders, which we will 
hold until eggs or other articles are received in | 
- condition satisfactory to purchaser. Seller must 
ay transportation unless otherwise stated. This 
isa good thing. Try it and see. Send us your list 
_ of first-class specimens and /owes¢ price post paid 
- We will advance price sufficiently to pay tor adver- 
 tising and trouble. No charge if no sale 1s effected. 
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Sets oF Eccs CHEAP, PRICE, PER SET— 
Eared Grebe, 1-4 at $ .35, I-5 at .45, 1-6 at .f 
Cactus Wren I-5, .35; Canon Wren I-4, 1.30; ye 
breasted Nuthatch 1-6, 1.25; Wren Tit 1-2, .65; lu 
gray Gnatcatcher 1-5, 653 Russet-backed Thrush 1 
.40, 1-3 .30; Hermit Thrush 1-4 .70; Valley Patridge 
I-10, 1.25; Black-headed Grosbeak 1-2, .20; Cal. Bush — 
Tits, 7 cts. per egg, nests 25 cts.; Annas’ Costas’ and — 
Black-chinned, Hummers, 60 cts. per set; Wes re 
Blue Grosbeak 1-3, .40; Lazuli Bunting 1-4. 
Western Yellow-throat 1-4, .55; Texas Thrasher, 
.35; Cal. Thrasher, 1-2, .25; Hooded Oriole 1- 
Western Meadow Lark 1-5, .30; Bullock’s Orio 
+25; Mexican Horned Lark | I-4, 1.30. 
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OFFERS. 
(Prices are per egg unless stated. ) - 
“EGGS OF CALIFORNIA MURRE sent, fost patd, at 3 
for $0.50, 7 for $0.90; per dozen, $1.50. Special at- 
tention is called to the fact that these are car refully selected 
eggs, owing all the beautiful colors and curious mark- 
ings. A large or small series is indispensible to every 
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$1. 00 per annum; ro cts. per copy. Sample a 
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collection, and at this low rate it is the best kind of an ; poo Setanta Balrog Ave., New Whatcom, é 

- investment. Collectors will not, as a rule, exchange 

' these eggs, on account of transportation, Four or five . 

\ dozen Murre’ ’s eggs is not too many for series, and you COINS! ! ee AMPS! 

will be surprised at the variety of shades and markings | — 64-PAGEH CATALOGUE, 10 crs. 
ea shown in one dozen. Order at once. oat he OE 

< : 7. ae : ™M. F, REANY 
_. MountrEp Birps (sent from Marshalltown, Iowa,) . AV G : ct 
ies) (not prepaid) A. O. U. Nos. 214, 263, 273, 316, 827 Brannan St.; | San Francise 

387, 390, 393, 406, 412, 420, 477, 494, 498, 501, 507, |) —————-———~ 


Peru 544, 574, 595, 608, 611, 622 a, 655, 705, 761, 766, 
656 at $ .60 each; 456, 461, 537, 529, 539; 533, 540, 
546, 549, 555, 559, 560, 563, 581, 585, 587, 613, 614, 

616, 619, 624, 631, 636, 655, 657, 661, 667, 673, 681, 
687, 696, 704, 721, 726, 735, 743 a, 748, 755, at $ .50 
each; 190, $1; 201, 4 80; 29%, $ .90, 289, $ .80; 
Wy 305, $I. 25. 
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Bird-Nesting in North-West Canada 


BY WALTER RAINE. 
(Concluded } 


J vest supper I put on my rubber 


boots and went into the willow 

thicket on the banks of the Bow 
river, and found a nest and two eggs of 
Audubon's Warbler, which I left so as to 
get the full clutch a few days later. It was 
a lovely evening, and at sunset it was a 
great treat to see the glorious tints of purple 
and gold on the mountain tops and the dif- 
ferent effects of the sunlight upon the 
snowy peaks and glaciers. 

June 15.—Early this morning we started 
out for the timber along the banks of the 
Bow river, and heard several Spruce Grouse 
drumming and saw specimens of Canada 
and Blue-fronted Jays, both of which breed 
around Banff. We had not gone far before 
we flushed a small Warbler off its nest and 
five eggs. As I wished to identify the 
species we left the nest and eggs, not before 
we had carefully noted down the spot, so we 
could shoot the birds on our next visit. 
Western Chipping Sparrows’ nests were 
agajn numerous, and usually contained four 
eggs, the nests being built in fir trees. 
Rufous Hummingbirds were plentiful, and 
we shot two specimens and later found a 
beautiful little nest of vegetable down 
covered with lichens and built on a twig 
of a pine tree overhanging the river. We 
also startled a White-crowned Sparrow out 
of the grass, and found its nest containing 
four eggs. ‘These we also left, as I wished 
to obtain the bird. 

After dinner we started out for Squaw 
Mountain, which only appears to be about 4 
miles from Banff, but it took us along time 
to reach the foot of the mountain, and we 
had to cross numerous mountain streams 
before we reached the first slope. Water 
Ouzels were numerous, but I did not fall 
in with a nest. My companion told me 
their nest is like that of the European Dip- 
pers, a large ball of green moss with a side 


entrance, and is generally built under a 
bank, or on the face of a mossy rock or tree 
root near a cascade. ‘They lay five or six 
white eggs, which are like those of the 
English Dipper. 

We found it hard work climbing Squaw 
Mountain, but we were repaid by the mag- 
nificent view we had of the surrounding 
mountains and valleys. Wedid not see any 
Pine Grosbeaks, although my companion 
said they nested on the slopes of the moun- 
tain. So we descended into a forest of 
giant Douglas firs. We saw a Red-breasted 
Nuthatch fly out of a hole about 30 feet up 
a large fir, but it was impossible to reach 
the eggs without a pair of climbers. My ~ 
companion toid me to keepa sharp look-out 
as we were in the Grizzly Bear range. His 
words were not very consoling, for what 
chance should we have of defending our 
lives with small collecting guns. However, 
there was one thing in our favor—we could 
easily climb a tree where a grizzly could not 
follow us. I soon afterwards suggested 
‘that we had better go no farther into the 
forest, as it was not a likely place to find 
birds’ nests.’’ My companion remarked, 
with a smile, ‘‘You evidently don’t wish to 
meet a grizzly.’’ ‘‘No, not when I am only 
armed with an X L, shot guz,’’ I replied. 
We were rather surprised an hour later 
when we came across a Stoney Indian’s 
tepee with a huge bear’s skin laying drying 
in the sun behind his tent, and on my com- 
panion enquiring where he had shot it, he 
pointed to the forest where we had been a 
short time previously. 


Leaving the Indian’s camp we walked 
round the Vermillion Jake and observed 
several male Barrow’s Golden-eyes; no doubt 
the females were busy attending to the 
duties of incubation. They make a nest in 
a hollow tree stump, and lay from ten to 
fifteen eggs of a pea-green color. Rufous 
Hummingbirds were very numerous 
around the shore of the lake, and we sat 
down for some time and watched the little 
creatures chasing one another around the 
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NEST OF THE ORANGE-CROWNED WARBLER. 


bushes. We shot three specimens while 
seated on the ground. Our next find was 
a nest of the Western Winter Wren built 
against the trunk of a large Douglas fir 12 
feet from the ground. I managed to reach 
the nest by standing on my companion’s 
shoulders, but was disappointed to find the 
nest empty. The nest was composed al- 
most entirely of green moss, and had an 
entrance at tie side like that of the Water 
Ouzel. 

After six miles farther walking we 
reached Banff tired and hungry. 

June 14.—This morning my collector 
showed mea female Orange-crowned Warb- 
ler, which he had caught in its nest last 
night at dusk. This was the Warbler's 
nest we found yesterday morning. So we 
went and photographed the nest, which 
was built at the side of a fallen log and part- 
ly hidden by overhanging herbage. 

The nest, eggs and bird are now on the 
table before me, on which I am writing 
these notes. The nest is composed of dried 
grass and fine strips of bark and is lined 
with hair, and the five eggs are creamy 
white, finely freckled at their largest ends 


with cinnamon-rufous, where the markings 
form zones. ‘This was a very rare find, 
considering it is ten years since the last 
nest was taken. Mr. Kennicott found a 
nest at Great Slave Lake many years ago, 
and its nest has also been taken at Fort 
Resolution on the Yukon, but the nest 
found by me at Banff is the only one on 
record of late years. 


After carefully packing these treasures, 
we visited the nest of the White-crowned 
Sparrow, which now contained five eggs. 
This nest was built on the ground at the 
side of a hillock and composed of dried 
grass lined with hair, and the eggs are pale 
green, spotted withchestnut brown. They 
are larger than eggs of the Song Sparrow, 
averaging go x 65. 

Our next important find was a nest of 
Wilson’s Warbler containing four eggs, and 
we shot the bird to prove the identity. The 
nest was built on the ground amongst 
growing herbage and composed of dried 
grass and lined with hair, and the eggs are 
white, speckled at the larger ends with pale 
brown and lilac. 

After dinner we went up the river and 
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visited the willow swamp where I had 
found the nest of Audubon’s Warbler on 


June 12. ‘The nest now contained four 
eggs, and after waiting patiently for nearly 


an hour the female returned and dropped to 
my collector’s gun. The nest was built in 
a tree 5 feet above the ground, and com- 
posed externally of dried grass and fine 
bark, lined with feathers and vegetable 
down. The eggs are greenish-white, spot- 
ted at the larger ends with blackish brown 
and lilac. 

After I returned to Manitoba my collector 
took a nest and four eggs of Macgillivray’s 
Warbler on June 20 at Banff. ‘This nest 
was built in a bush 3 feet from the ground, 
and composed of dry grass and lined with 
hair, and the eggs are creamy white, spot- 
ted at the largest ends with pale reddish 
brown. 

On the same day, Tune 20, he succeeded 
in finding a nest of the Gray-checked 
Thrush containing foureggs. This nest 
was built in a low fir tree 4 feet above the 
ground, and made of grass and leaves and 
lined with fine dried grass. The eggs are 
greenish blue, faintly spotted with reddish 
brown, size .go x .7o and .88 x .71. 

I have no doubt that next season we sball 
find other rare Warblers breeding at Banff, 
as the sheltered valley offers them a suitable 
retreat and food is abundant. In the even- 
ing I packed up and returned Eastward, 
and as the train hurries away from this 
glorious collecting ground I take a farewell 
look at the mountain peaks. My pen can- 
not convey a proper idea of the sublimity of 
these marvelous mountains; they are some- 
thing too imposing for mere words; they 
must be seen and studied. One must live 
amongst them and watch the glories of sun- 
light upon their everlasting snows and 
glaciers; must climb their steeps and 
breathe the cold, thin atmosphere of these 
dizzy elevations, and train his eyes to 
measure soaring pinnacles and dark 
abysses ere he can realize their stupendous 
grandeur, 
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An Outing with the Owls 


BY DR. W. S. STRODE. 


NTIL February 25, my searches for 
U the eggs of the Great Horned Owl 

had this season been unsuccesstul. 
On the north and east of Lewiston are 
many fine sugar maple groves, each one 
covering an area of from 1oto 40 acres with 
a thick growth of the finest trees in the 
state. On inquiring of the farmers when 
they came to town they always replied; 
“Owls! Why yes, my woods are full of 
them. Come out and kill them all off.’’ 

But a thorough search of all these prem- 
ises revealed not a single Sado. A pair of 
Barred Owls were flushed and it was prob- 
ably their hootings and wanderings from 
grove to grove that led the grangers to 
believe their woods were full of the birds of 
evilomen. How I longed for a day’s run 
among the picturesque hills of my old 
range in the Bernadotte country of Spoon 
river. Here for ten years my annual take 
of the Great Horned’s eggs was from thirty 
to forty. Indeed, some of the pairs of owls 
became so accustomed to my annual visits, 
that they seemed to expect them and take 
it asa matter of course. Quietly leaving 
the nest they would perch near by and 
watch me despoil the nest of its oval treas 
ures almost without a murmur. 

On February 25, accompanied by Dr. 
McGuire, I started for a locality seven 
miles distant. It was at the intersection of 
the Illinois and Spoon river bottoms where 
a great tract of timber had so far almost 
escaped the woodman’s despoiling axe. 
Here some thousands of acres of. forest, 
called the ‘‘California Bend,’’ presented 
nearly a primitive condition and is the 
delight of the hunter and naturalist. 

This trip down among the ‘‘Elm-peelers” 
was not taken for eggs alone. A call to 
see a sick woman living just on the edge of 
the ‘‘big timber’’ was the business induce- 
ment which brought it about. A _ short 
description of this visit may be of interest 
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to Drs.. Shufelt, Prill and other physicians 
who are interested inornithology. Driving 
up to the house, a low double log cabin in 
the midst of an unfenced clearing, three or 
four men and a half dozen dogs, mostly of 
the ‘‘yaller” breed, rushed out to greet us. 
Going in, I found about twenty-five per- 
sons, men, women and children, standing 
and sitting about in the two small rooms. 
It was Sunday and the coming of a doctor 
had been noised about the settlement and 
everybody had come in to have their ills, 
real and imaginary, prescribed for. Before 
getting away not less than ten had been 
given medicine, and my supply of quinine 
and cathartic pills nearly exhausted. 

In the meantime my companion, who is 
a dentist, had been given the history of all 
the toothaches of the neighborhood reaching 
back for a score of years and was also 
regaled with the merits and virtues of the 
various coon and squirrel dogs that lay 
around in everbody’s way. Finally, we 
started across the clearing for the ‘‘big 
timber.”’ 

We had with us a noble Gorden Setter 
dog. Hitherto he had stuck closely to 
the buggy but now when fifty vards out 
from the house he caught the scent of a 
bevy of quail out in the low weeds, and 
jumping over the wheel to the ground, was 
proceeding to ‘‘wind’’ themup. ‘The pack 
of curs at the house catching sight of him 
at once gave chase. In a few seconds an 
indiscriminate mass of bull-hound-bird-cur 
and yaller dog were surging and rolling 
over the ground inan indiscribable conflict. 
In the confusion our dog slipped out and 
making for the buggy jumped to a place of 
safety. As we drove into the woods, two 
hundred yards away, a last look toward 
the cabin showed the dogs still fighting 
with a little crowd of men and women pull- 
ing and hauling at them by legs and tails. 

As we neared the woods a great flock of 
Cardinals flew from the copse of horseweeds 
that grew along the margin of the clearing. 
A score arose from the dead weeds and flew 


into the trees—then fifty—then more and 
more, until we estimated the number at 
not less.than one hundred. 

Old males in the full crimsoned plumage, 
young males not yet in the full red, and 
females in their less gaudy dress, scolded 
us on every side for disturbing them while 
at their repast of weed seeds. Associated 
with them were ‘Tree Sparrows, Juncos, 
Chickadees and the Tufted Titmouse .Fur- 
ther in the woods we found in one flock six 
Flickers and a Red-headed Woodpecker, all 
of which had probably remained during the 
winter. We at once commenced searching 
for old nests, pounding upon every old 
hollow tree and snag that had a cavity large 
enough to conceal an Owl. We soon 
flushed a Barred Owl from an old stub, but 
knowing they would not nest for two 
months yet this species excited but little 
interest in us. The trumpeting notes of 
the great Pileated Woodpecker almost elec- 
trified Dr. M. and a few minutes afterward 
a female came flying through the great trees 
followed by the male, and alighting on an 
elm near by, gave us a fine view of this 
almost extinct species. My companion is 
an enthusiastic collector of bird skins and 
if he had had his gun, notwithstanding the 
fact that it was Sunday, Mr. Ceoph/oeus 
puleatus would have come down. How- 
ever he comforted himself with the promise 
that at no distant day he would again visit 
these woods and lay for Mr. Logcock. We 
continued our search over a greater part of 
this forest area and had about concluded we 
were to be disappointed in finding a nest of 
the Budo. 

The ground was covered with about two 
inches of snow and this was crossed in 
every direction with thousands of tracks of 
the rabbit, squirrel, mink and fox. The 
Red-bellied, Hairy and Downy Wood- 
peckers were everywhere; as also were the 
White-breasted Nuthatches. Two Ruffled 
Grouse were flushed by our dog. 

Away over on the rivers bank, a half 
mile from where we had left our horse, we 
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came in sight of an old nest of the Red-tail 
Hawk, away up in the top of an immense 
sycamore tree. As we came nearer we 
could discern that it was occupied, and 
soon the head and ears of the Great Horned 
Owl peered down at us over the side of the 
nest. ‘We were happy. At once we set 
about devising the best manner of getting 
up tothe nest. The tree was about five 
feet in diameter and leaned just enough to 
make the climb an easy one except for one 
difficulty. ‘Twenty-five feet up the trunk a 
great limb two and a half feet through, put 
out from the body, and to get around 
this was no easy matter. However, I 
determined to try it, and buckling on my 
climbers commenced the ascent. It was 
simply a walk up until this limb was 
reached and then the tug of war com- 
menced. By careful work and keeping the 
spurs deep in the wood I was enabled in a 
short time to worm my 187 lbs. around the 
limb into the fork. The climb from here 
up for a hundred or more feet was not diffi- 
cult, but as the nest was approached there 
was ten feet of work that was not calcu- 
lated to quiet one’s nerves. ‘The nest was 
out near the extremity of a horizontal limb, 
not thicker than my leg and to ‘‘coon”’ it 
out on this limb a hundred and fifty feet 
from the ground was the difficulty to over- 
come, or go down without the oval 
beauties. There was no thought of back- 
ing down and in a shorter time than it 
takes to write it I reached over into the 
nest and grasped the three eggs which it 
contained, and then lost no time in work- 
ing backwards to a place of safety on the 
body of the tree. All this time both of the 
Owls were flying about near by, snapping 
their bills, uttering low, angry hootings 
and protesting as best they could against 
this robbery of their nest. Placing the 
eggs ina mitten I took it in my teeth and 
in less than five minutes was on the ground 
with them all safe and sound. On blowing 
them the next evening they were found to 
be almost fresh anda good application of 
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soft soap and warm water made them as 
clean and nice a set as we have ever seen. 
A the observer with some queer sights. 

The great, ungainly birds crane their 
necks this way and that, uneasily and help- 
lessly, fearing to scramble away into flight 
lest they be robbed of their eggs or young. 
The latter, however, are not fascinating 
objects, being entirely naked and black as 
a kid glove. 

The parent bird will allow the intruder 
to approach sometimes within five feet 
before flying, at least such was my ex- 
perience with the Brants’ and the Farallon 
Cormorant on the Farallon Islands. 

It would seem that the innate ugliness 
of the young Cormorant were sufficient 
guarantee against invasion, but to make 
their peculiar sort of defence more effective, 
I have seen Farallon Cormorants, when I 
came quite near, go into contortions and 
disgorge the contents of their gullets. 
Whether this disgusting performance were 
a method of defence, as I have suggested, 
or the result of pure fright, I am not pre- 
pared to say. 

Our illustration, showing both old and 
young birds, is taken from a photograph of 
a rookery on an islet near Monterey, and is 
a characteristic picture of the summer home 
of Brants’ and the Farallon Cormorant. 
Bairds’ Cormorant does not seem to breed 
so much in colonies, but fashions its compact 
nest on some slight ledge under a crag, 
where it is often inaccessible. The nests 
become cemented with guano, and do ser- 
vice for more than one year. ‘This Cor- 
morant, on the Farallons, seems to fear 
that its claim will be ‘‘jumped” by some 
other bird, as it is often found in the nest 
when no eggs are laid; and if its eggs are 
taken it returns to sit on the nest as if 


nothing had happened. While one Cor- 
morant is sitting, its mate brings it small 


A Cormorant Rookery 


CORMORANT® rookery furnishes 
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A CORMORANT ROOKERY. 


fish to eat. This applies to the three 
species. I have seen in a rookery of 
Brandt’s Cormorant many little fish scat- 
tered about the nest, which the Western 
Gulls were endeavoring, with some success, 
to make away with. While watching the 
Gulls the Cormorants must keep an eye on 
each other, for sometimes one bird will 
steal the nesting material of another. The 
nests are coarsely constructed. In the 
rookery here referre1 to they were of Faral- 
lon weed, algae and sea moss. Some 
varieties of the moss were pulled up, I 
believe, by the birds from under the water, 
and it occurred to me at the time that a 
collector of sea moss could not do better 
than visit a Cormorant rookery. 

The Cormorants’ egg is not valuable 
except to secure the shell for some collec- 
tor’s cabinet. The yelk has a peculiar 
reddish, almost bloody appearance, and 
possesses a very fishy odor. I have never 


seen a Gull eat one, and what a Gull will 
not eat may be set down as beyond the 


capacity of the human. 
Ti. “BR. TAVEOR: 


Cory’s Least Bittern at Toronto. 


Mr. G. F. Dippie writes: ‘‘ Perhaps it 
would interest you to know that a fine fe- 
male specimen of Cory’s Least Bittern was 
taken here on May 20. This is the sec- 
ond record of this rare species for Toronto. 
Another specimen, also a female, was ob- 
tained last year on the 22nd of May.”’’ 


The Wilson’s Ornithoiogical Club was 
organized at San Bernardino, Cal., June 9. 
1894. ‘The following officers were elected: 
President, Edward Wall, San Bernardino; 
Vice President, Wesley Bead, Colton; Sec- 
retary, Arthur Whiting, San Bernardino; 
Treasurer, E. D. Palmer, San Bernardino. 
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Do Wading Birds Swim? 


HIS is a question which Mr. D. A. 
f% Cohen asks in the January NriproLo- 

GIsT. In answer to his question I 
give the following: Several days ago, July 
4, 1894, I saw a wading bird swim, and so 
I am able to answer in the affirmative, I 
was walking over a small weed-covered, 
gravel island in Wheeling Creek, when I 
noticed a Spotted Sandpiper, Actitis macu- 
laria, fly out of a patch of mint. I imme- 
diately began the search for a late nest of 
this bird, which was fruitless. I then re- 
tired a few paces and soon the old bird 
returned. The search was repeated four 
times, the last time it revealed a solitary 
young Sandpiper crouched on the ground, 
silent and motionless. Its body and legs 
were both about three inches long. It 
was a pretty little creature, but its long 
legs made it look out of proportion. 


As I went to pick it up it started off, 
and its long legs made astonishingly good 
time for one so young. I at last succeeded 
in catching it and as I held it in my hand 
the thought occurred to me ‘‘Do Wading 
Birds Swim ?”’ here wasan excellent chance 
to observe and answer. 


So I walked off to the creek and launched 
the little fellow about four feet out in the 
water, on doubtless his first voyage, but he 
seemed in nowise inconvenienced, for he 
struck out bravely toward shore with both 
feet and soon scrambled onto the gravel and 
started off as fast as his little legs could 
carry him. I again secured him and set 
him about the same distance from shore. 
This time he seemed resolved to escape from 
my persecutions, as he struck boldly out 
for the middle of the stream; but when 
about six feet from shore his inclinations 
changed and he abruptly turned and made 
for land, ten feet down stream, where he 
again exhibited his fleetness of foot. 


I was very much pleased at the exhibition 
the little fellow had given and felt amply 


rewarded for the chase he had given me, so 
I caught him and again placed him where 
he had been discovered, and there left him. 


Now this young bird swam and did not 
wade, for the water was too deep and I 
could see his legs did not touch the bottom. 

Now I would like to ask a question: 
If a young wading bird, but a few days 
from the egg, can swim why can’t an adult 
bird? Rost. B. McFAIn. 


Titmice in a Woodpecker’s Nest. 
AST December I discovered a pair of 
Gairdner’s Woodpeckers making an 
excavation in a hollow apple limb, 
It is certainly the habit of this bird to make 
excavations from time to time during the 
winter for sleeping places, as I found five of 
them this winter, all in apple trees. This 
pair of birds left the neighborhood about 
April 1, after excavating another dwelling 
in a decayed limb of a silver poplar in Feb- 
ruary which is now occupied by Mr. and 
Mrs. House Wren. 

I decided to take one of the apple tree 
nests for a curiosity, and sawed off a limb 
or April 22, by chance to such exactness 
that the incision was made half an inch 
above the cup of the nest proper. On tak- 
ing the portion of the limb just obtained and 
looking at the under surface I saw some 
wool and feathers and some. horse hair. 
Pulling it out I discovered six nearly 
fledged Plain Titmice, clinging to the 
round walls of their mutilated home, en- 
deavoring to prevent themselves from slid- 
ing through on to the ground. I put the 
limb back the best I could, but a gale of 
wind blew it down that afternoon, without 
injuring any of the little Titmice. I then 
placed it securely between two branches, 
where it now reclines, although the young 
birds have outgrown its use. 


D. A. CoHEN. 
Alameda, Cal. 
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Among the California Clapper 
Rail. 


BY H. R. TAYLOR. 


Y first experience in taking the eggs 
of the California Clapper Rail was 


such as to dampen my ardor for the 
time being. My companion and I had 
gone quite a distance up a slough in a sail- 
boat, when he suggested that we remove 
the mast and sail, leave them on the beach, 
aud row up the remaining distance. 


He tacked in towards shore, running the 
prow of the boat into the mud bank. We 
swung about until we pointed to windward 
and I climbed out for’ard and tried to get 
the mast out. I didn’t know exactly how 
to do it, and while experimenting the little 
sail-boat slipped off the mud. 


Before I knew it the wind had caught the 
sail on t’other side, and the boom had 
swung around and was pressing gently and 
yet more forcibly on the aft side of my 
trousers, while the boat naturally careened 
until she was about to fill. Rather than 
upset the boat or get Avocked into the water 
I took the alternative and jumped in! Of 
course I had all my clothes on, and with 
the water up to my armpits I walked 
sedately to shore, while the boatswain 
fairly exploded with laughter. 


But the water, though wet, was not cold, 
and I had no ill effects of the incident but 
rather enjoyed it, especially after we had 
the luck to find a nest with nineeggs of the 
Rail. 

This nest (from which the bird flew) was 
a platform affair, composed of dry mat- 
ted stems of marsh grass, slightly hollowed 
and built on the ground in the middle of a 
small clump of low marsh bushes, which 
grow from two to three feet high. The 
nest was about four feet from a small salt 
water slough. 

This year I have traveled far in search of 
the nests of this Rail, and as a result of 
days of wandering over marshes and across 


sloughs have secured a number of sets of 
eges. 

It is more than ever my opinion that the 
California Clapper Rail are becoming rap- 
idls thinned in numbers. The pot-hunter 
and his dog and gun have done the work. 

The Rail at flood tide will often hide its 
head, Ostrich-like, in a tuft of grass, and is 
naturally slaughtered by the man in the 
boat. 

I was talking recently with one of our 
old-time professional hunters about the 
scarcity of Rail in Alameda county. ‘They 
used to be common as them little marsh 
chippies,’’ said he, ‘‘They’d nest wherever 
there was a little high ground, and some- 
times on floating tule stems and such stuff. 
They used to nest right here by my house 
in Alameda. And in the marshes I have 
seen their addled eggs floating about as 
common as could be. 


‘“‘And now?’’ said the. old hunter deri- 
sively repeating my question, Now, they’re 
allgone. I guess if you were offered a 
thousand dollars apiece for Rail out here 
you wouldn’t get rich. Two birds was all 
I saw last year. I tell you the city sports 
are the cause of it. They come over with 
their dogs all through the summer when 
the birds are nesting and kill everything 
they find. I see the Supervisors have 
passed a law against shooting them here 
for two years, but its too late now.’’ 

By all accounts the California Clapper 
Rail is much less abundaut everywhere and 
I therefore account myself in unusual luck 
to have been able to note a few interesting 
nesting habits this season. 

All ot the nests seen, with one excep- 
tion, were built on the ground, and nearly 
all were composed simply of dry stems of 
the marsh grass which grew plentifully 
near the nest. In one case dry reed stems 
were used with the marsh grass. 

The nest shown in the illustration was 
an oddity for a Rail’s nest, being built in 
the middle of a marsh bush, about a foot 
above ground, The ground surrounding 
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CALIFORNIA CLAPPER RAIL, NEST AND EGGS. 


was a little low and the bird wished to be 
safe from the tide. ‘The nest, which was 
somewhat better concealed than the artist 
has indicated, was made of dead twigs from 
drift-wood and lined with marsh grass, 
some of it green. A reliable gentleman 
informed me that he once saw a Rail’s nest 
built in a pile of hay on land near a marsh. 
Mr. D. A. Cohen has a set of eggs taken 
near Newark from the inside of a barrel, 
which had been left on the marsh by the 
spring tide. Nine is the usual number of 
eggs layed, although I took sets of six, 
eight, one of ten and one of eleven. Great 
variety in size and markings is noticeable, 
as with the common Clapper Rail. 

A Rail was flushed from its eggs as I 
stood almost over the nest. Its perform- 
ances immediately thereafter, simulating a 
cripple, was remarkable in a bird which is 
classed of a low order. It fluttered and 
limped along in a ridiculous way for about 
thirty feet, when it came to a smail lagoon. 


Losing sight of it here, the other side of 
some bushes, I instantly heard a loud 
splashing in the water. I ran up to the 
edge, but the Rail had disappeared, and 
only a flotilla of bubbles marked its passage 
across. 

All of the nests which I observed were 
built near the little sloughs. In some cases 
the eggs could be readily seen by one stand- 
ing near; others were hidden by the grass, 
but were partly open on one side. One 
nest was quite well concealed by the bunch 
of marsh weeds and grass which surrounded 
and partly arched it over on all sides. This 
nest was about ten feet from asmall lagoon, 
and the Rail’s pathway, or trail, could be 
plainly seen winding through the grass 
from the water to the eggs, which were 
reached through a slight opening in the 
protecting wall of grass and weeds. ‘This 
was the only entrance or exit, except 
through the top, where the weeds and grass 
did not quite meet. 
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The trails of the Rail through the grass 
were seen in connection with every nest 
atid were to me veryinteresting. I flushed 
a Rail one day but could see no nest near. 
The whole thing was clear, however, when 
I discovered that the bird had risen from its 
trail. I followed it for about five feet and 
came upon the well concealed nest, with its 
eight eggs. As the eggs were warm it was 
evident that the bird had slipped off on my 
approach. This was-an ideal Rail’s nest. 
The bird could approach or leave her eggs 
only by the trail, as the little retreat which 
contained them was well protected by walls 
of growing grass and weeds except on the 
one side. In places the trail was completely 
arched over by the marsh grass. 


A Novel Parasite. 


BY P. B. PEABODY. 


Nee. I thought, until, upon refer- 


ring, I found that ‘‘the dectors”’ 
had antedated my discovery, and 
that, as usual, they have long known 
rather more than I, although I had found— 

But this is how it happened: 

Even vacation-time is busy for us poor 
clerics. Returning to my Sunday work, 
from a hasty visit to my Wisconsin home 
and from a wistful glance into my precious 
““pagoda,’’ with its boxes of eggs and 
shelves full of skins, I felt myself free, at 
sunset of Saturday, July 2 last, for a hur- 
ried reconnoitering of the meadowy, bushy 
copses along a stream-bed, half a mile from 
home. 

Across the withered pastures, with dried 
grass crunching under foot, to the brink of 
the narrow hillside, meadow-bordering—a 
hillside as steep as narrow—and as densely 
covered with hazel and dwarfy burr-oaks, 
and swiftly down the obscure diagonal 
cow-path, fairly losing itself at every pace 
among the bushes, and then, almost at the 
willowy meadow-margin, I startle a tawny 
bird from the bush past which I brush—an 


awkwardly-fluttering, Thrasher-like bird, 
which vanishes in an instant among the 
willows. 

“Brown Thrasher,” I muttered calmly, 
yet sharply stopping from sheer habit. I 
part the bush tops, and the dim twilight 
reveals a rough Catbird’s nest containing 
four small eggs of the Catbird and an egg 
of a Cuckoo! Something must have hit me 
real hard on the head just then, for I quick- 
ly reasoned like this: a mateless, mother- 
iy Brown Thrashe1 finds a Catbird home, 
deserted in disgust at the depositing of a 
foreign egg by some prying female Cuckoo, 
lazy or hard pressed, and this Thrasher, 
like the New York World's motherly ele- 
phant, has ‘‘incontinently sat upon the 
whole brood.’’ Now, this is the character- 
istic sort of blind categorical reasoning 
which brings down upon the head of us 
luckless amateurs the merited scorn of those 
that are wise and truly scientific in these 
matters. 

But I grew ashamed myself of my snap- 
shot reasoning, as falling dew and oncoming 
darkness brought me to my senses, hasten- 
ing me home. Then came the wiser second 
thought. The Thrasher theory is plainly 
untenable, having not one bare fact to sup- 
port it. Hence the bird must have been 
the Cuckoo herself. But no; the bird that 
left the nest so suddenly and disappeared so 
bewilderingly was too fulvous for a Cuckoo. 
It must then have been—welil, certainly not 
a Catbird! 

Ah, now I have it: The bird was a 
Wilson’s Thrush, and to her the nest and 
the four eggs belong. Now then, despite 
the fact that I had never entertained the 
faintest idea that the Wilson’s Thrush 
breeds so far south as this in Minnesota, I 
had a Working Theory, which I took to 
bed with me, and dreamed of it all night. 

Sunday afternoon. The after-dinner 
quiet quickly losing its charm through its 
loneliness, wife and baby being gone, I 
threw off, through a stifling mid-day heat 
which not even the coolness ofa well-shaded 
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room could banish—threw off my equally 
dignified and uncomfortable habilaments of 
the morning, put on something cool—no 
matter what it is or how it looks, for I am 
quickly out of town, and all the world’s 
asleep. 

Except my bird. With all the boyhood in 
me electrified by a rare sense of real rest, I 
actually ran down my now shady hillside, 
and when my ‘‘Thrasher”’ flushed I noted 
quickly, as when one shoots a Bob-white 
on the wing, and established to my own 
satisfaction an identity to my Wilson’s 
Thrush, which I would aimost have sworn to 
were Ia swearing man. But this sort of 
identification will not suit even one who 
confesses to frequent inward quarrelings 
with the prim and grim and unpoetical 
requirements of science. Ina moment I 
lay, cooling my heated body and warming 
my scientific ardor under the deep shade of 
a bush, close by the nest, yet giving eye- 
access to all the surrounding shrubbery. 
Then even a naturalist was all ears—except 
his eyes—which taking guidance, ere long, 
from the ears, in their detecting of the well- 
known and plaintive alarm cry,soon located, 
repeatedly, the beautiful tawny bird as she 
darted, quick and silent, from shadow to 
shadow, with shy solicitude pleading with 
me toaway. And presently I went—not, 
however, homeward, but among the wil- 
lows, creekward, to moisten my temples, 
for in my intentness I had stood long in the 
scorching sun. 


I passed through a fairly large plat of 
huckberry, every bush of which I examined 
minutely, in ’92, vainly trying to locate an 
invisible but tantalizingly audible Traill’s 
Flycatcher, whose dexterous ventriloquism 
mocked my toils, day after day, for days. 
But this day, as I stood at the very margin 
of the dense, cattle-cropped and many- 
twigged copse, I suddenly stopped before 
one bush denser than its fellows, and, 
mechanically parting its top, I found a neat 
and typical nest of Traill’s Flycatcher, 
containing—imagine four pale, elongated 
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eggs of the Least Flycatcher-—thin-shelled, 
rough, one or two bearing a pale ‘‘fly- 
speck’’ or two, and all so fragile that one 
of them was blown next morning through 
a ‘“‘natural’’ at the small end—imagine 
this, and you have the contents of that nest. 


The eggs were warm, yet no bird was 
near nor came, to sight or hearing. But 
nest, location, date, aud the previous year’s 
barren experience established the identity 
to any reasonable body’s satisfaction, 

Home again. Dressed, and away to my 
Sunday evening work. My new experi- 
ences were lost in the thought of more 
precious and enduring things—to return 
with the rest of the later evening. How 
strange it is that in the days of our callow 
collecting we never dreamed how sweet and 
freshening a foil is field work, as with the 
swiftly oncoming years we tend to grow 
over-stern with stress of care and increasing 
sense of the earnestness of life! 

Monday morning, at three o’clock, as the 
Kingbird, first harbinger of dawn, was 
muttering his first faint feasible tweezle to 
his wife, I hurried, all clad in rubber, to- 
ward where my climbers ought to be. How 
quiet a joy I felt as the pure freshness of the 
morning swept over me. And whata shud- 
der of chilling passed through my vitals as 
the great beads of dew bespatted me with 
showers while I ran along the narrow path, 
pasture-ward, through ripening rye. *‘Find 
my spurs?’’ Yes, but only after a dreadful 
panic, as the moments passed and it grew 
brighter and brighter and later and later— 
panic because I hada score of things to do 
before the eight o'clock express should take 
northward—panic that led me, many times, 
fruitlessly beside the spot where my climb= 
ers lay. My fragile Flycatchers’ eggs were 
safely blown, likewise the nearly half- 
incubated ‘Thrush’s eggs—clean, safely, 
through the small hoies which we all affect 
(or ought to, at least). Beguiled by this 
success, I attacked the Cuckoo egg through 
a small hole also—carelessly, I admit—and 
yet would not even a scientist argue this 
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than those just blown? 

But I found, too late! that this embryo 
was much more advanced than any of those 
in the other eggs. I worked too rapidly; 
and in my haste and in my eager watchings, 
between blows, for the parent Thrush, I 
made an ugly chip, and then came a burst 
and a disfigured egg, which will be an eye- 
sore to meas long as I live, for as long as I 
live I shall admire my eggs. 

The .nest was saddled among interlacing 
twigs, two and a half feet from the ground; 
composition—coarse bark strips, weed 
stems, round grasses and leaves, with 
lining of fine plant stems, half-skeletonized 
leaves, and dragon-fly wiugs! 

The Thrush eggs are rather dark and 
under average size. The Cuckoo egg is 
rather pale green, with faint mottling, ellip- 
tical, in size 1 x .75. And so, whether its 
parent was a Yellow-bill or a Black-bill, no 
human being will ever know. 

A sincere friend, in whom science has 
swallowed up sentiment, looks overy my 
manuscript and then drily remarks: 
‘““Humph! here you’ve taken up so many 
half-columns with your talk, and all you’ve 
said is that you found a nest of Wilson’s 
Thrush containing an unidentifiable Cuckoo 
egg, and that you ran across a sickly set of 
eggs of Traill’s Fly-catcher.’’ 

Icringe at first under the hard indict- 
ment, and then I turn from him that carps 
to all you that read, and say: ‘‘The thrill 
of it all comes back to me asIam writing 
to-night, and have you not all enjoyed the 
taking of that novel set with me?”’ 

Owatonna, Minn. 

ESS 


Chas. K. Worthen, of Warsaw, I1l., writes: I 
have just returned home after quite a prolonged 
absence at the State Capitol, where I was called to 
overhaul, repair and arrange the Natural History 
collection belonging to the State Agricultural 
Society, which had been on exhibition at the 
Columbian Exposition. 


Your letter and the January, February, March 
and April numbers of the ‘““Nrp’”’ recaived. It is 
the oologist’s magazine, and I am anxious to get 
the rest.—C. B. JoHNSon, Red Wing, Minn. 


HIS is one of the commonest Hawks 
fh in this part of Texas. It is resident, 
and can be seen and heard almost any 
rather warm day. _It is fond of sailing in 
circles, high in the air. 

I have watched one sail higher and high- 
er till it would look like a small butterfly. 
The flight of this Hawk is beautiful in its 
grace and ease, equalling that of the Turkey 
Vulture. Their food consists of iusects, 
lizards, snakes, birds, frogs and minnows. 
The nesting places are usually along small 
creeks that have a small strip of bottom 
land, although a few of them breed in the 
uplands. These usually are the latest 
breeders. The nest is composed of sticks, 
lined with moss and a few feathers plucked 
from the bird’s breast. Eggs can be found 
as early as March 5, and until about the 
middle of March. Three to four eggs are 
the common nest complement. 

These Hawks have the habit of placing 
fresh leaves in the nest, which badly stain 
the eggs. As incubatiou goes on they con- 
tinue to place the fresh branches in the nest. 
Before the eggs are hatched the nest is 
nearly full of these green leaves. My idea 
about their placing the green twigs and 
leaves in the nests is, that the branches 
being green they contain water in the form 
ofsap. Now heated by the bird sitting on 
them, they begin to wither and give off this 
sap in the form of heat and moisture, which 
I believe greatly assists in the incubation. , 

The ground color of the eggs is dull white 
or bluish-white. The markings vary from 
a pinkish-brown to reddish-brown, and 
mahogany-brown; they are from fine specks 
to bold blotches and spots. 

I have two eggs of this Hawk, which are 
bluish-white: one has a few specks, lke 
pin points, while the other is unmarked. 


Kit ATKINSON. 
Dime Box, Texas. 


Iam very much interested in the ‘‘Nrp,’”’ and 
welcome each new number.—J. M. Harcn, Escon- 
dido, Cal, 


Collecting Sea-Birds’ Eggs. 


N the pleasant month of June, a few 
years ago, while camping near a small 
fishing village on the coast of Maine, 
the writer took a short collecting trip, 
which afforded a great deal of pleasure. 
After an early breakfast of fried cunners, I 
met, by appointment, a young fisherman, 
who had volunteered to pilot me to several 
smal] islands in the vicinity, which report 
credited with being the nesting places of 
large numbers of sea-birds. Setting sail 
we soon rounded the point, and in less than 
an hour were close to a small islet, from 
which the Terns were rising in clouds. I 
was considerably excited at the sight, as I 
had never collected a set of Terns’ eggs. 
We found it difficult, however, to reach 
a landing place, as the rocks along the 
shore offered no security for the boat, so 
taking a large basket for eggs, and telling 
my young friend to sail round and wait for 
me, I jumped as the boat passed a favorable 
rock, and scrambled over the slippery sea- 


weed to the shore. I found myself on a 
rocky sort of beach, fringed with boulders, 
and along this I hurried, expecting every 
instant to find a set ot Arctic Tern’s eggs, as 
I peered in crevices and searched the shore. 

However, although the air was filled with 
birds, I could find no eggs, until on reach- 
ing the end of the island I happened to 
glance down at a bed of sea-weed at my 
feet, and my eye fell on four eggs, reposing 
in a little hollow. ‘They resembled the 
sea-weed so much in color that I wonder 
that I saw them at all. I was much 
pleased at this find, as they were the first 
Tern’s eggs I had ever collected, and were 
very handsome. I was a little surprised at 
the number, however, for I had always sup- 
posed that three was the maximum; but as 
they agreed in marking and incubation, 
they were undoubtedly alllaid by the same 
bird. 

I followed the beach a little farther, and 
then coucluded that the Terns must nest in 
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some other situation, so I mounted a bank 
which fringed the beach nearly around the 
island, being sometimeS earth and some- 
times rock, the top of which was covered 
with short grass. I found two sets, side 
by side, almost the moment Larrived at the 
summit, one of two and the other of three 
eggs. AsI came up the side of a little 
gully I flushed a Seaside Sparrow, and a 
moment’s search revealed the nest under a 
tuft of grass. It was quite deep, and com- 
posed of dried grasses. It contained four 
pretty little eggs, greenish-white, spotted 
with red. These birds were extremely 
common, more so than the Terns, but the 
nests were so well hidden that with all my 
search I only found three sets—the one just 
mentioned, in which the incubation was 
advanced, a fresh set of six and a partial set 
of three. I saw comparatively few males. 


Passing on I collected several more sets 
of Terns, and then as the grass became 
longer the nests ceased to be found, so I 
struck out for the other end of the island. 
Here there was a tract overgrown with high 
marsh grass, interspersed with little patches 
of driftwood, in which the bulk of Terns 
on the islet nested, nearly every patch hay- 
ing two or three nests. These were mere- 
ly depressions, lined with a peculiar kind 
of straw or dried grass, found on the 
beach everywhere at high-water mark. 


I secured thirteen sets, including another 
set of four, and next occupied myself in 
hunting the bank for Seaside Sparrows’ 
nests. I was moderately successful, finding 
two, desctibed above, the taking of which 
occasioned a vigorous protest from the 
owners and twenty or thirty neighboring 
birds. ‘The species found in great numbers 
on the island was the Spotted Sandpiper, 
but I found that I was late for eggs, as I 
saw quantities of broken eggs on the rocks. 
However, I found one set of four in the long 


grass. It was probably a second one. 


Nearly every high bank of earth along 
the shore held a colony of Bank Swallows. 
The ‘Terns’ eggs ranged from one to four in 
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a nest, and although I saw no young birds, 
most of the full sets were partially incu- 
bated. 

I now signalled to my boatman, who was 
a little way off shore fishing; and heavily 
laden with eggs, boarded the dory again. 
While we were making for the next island 
I looked over my specimens, and was sur- 
prised at the great variety in the color and 
markings of the Terns’ eggs. They merged 
from dark brown ones with almost black 
markings, somewhat resembling those of 
the Black Tern, to extremely light-colored 
specimens, either pale buffy or drab, and I 
had one egg which was db/we, with a bold 
ring of black round the small end, 

The next islet was too small to offer a 
favorable collecting field, but I landed on 
the last of the string, several acres in ex- 
tent. The only birds I saw were a few 
Terns and Sandpipers; but I was rejoiced 
to observe in a low bank, a number of 
holes, which I was convinced were exca- 
vated by Petrels. The first was speedily 
dug out, but was evidently not completed. 
The next one smelt as if it were inhabited, 
so we went to work on it; but the hole ran 
under a rock, imbedded in the soil, and it 
took some industrious digging to reach the 
extremity—‘‘ fetchbottom,’’ as my compan- 
ion termed it. ‘That done, however, he 
ran his hand in, but brought it out pretty 
suddenly covered with oil, which lent him 
a pungent and disagreeable odor for the 
rest of the day. ‘The oil was disgorged as 
a protective measure by the bird. This is 
an invariable custom of the species when 
irritated. He brought the bird, too, which, 
however, refused to fly till cast into the air. 
We then secured the egg, which was white, 
considerably soiled, with a scanty ring of 
reddish dots about the larger end. There 
was some difficulty about the next bird, as 
my companion firmly refused to pull it out, 
although I represented to him that he 
couldn’t possibly smell any worse,—which 
was a fact. But we finally accomplished 
the end in view by punching her with a 


stick; which she bit, and was hauled out. 
It now being past dinner time, we re- 
turned to the boat, and were soon back to 
camp, well satisfied with our cruise. 
DECAPOD.. 


—< 


Cooper Ornithological Club. 


(Organized June 22, 1893. Officers for present 
term: President, F. A. Schneider; Vice-President, 
H. R. Taylor; Secretary, C. Barlow; and Treasurer, © 
W. H. Osgood.) 


HE regular monthly meeting was held 
ah June 2, with a good attendance. Mr. 

Barlow read an article on the White- 
tailed Kite (E/anus leucurus), dealing prin- 
cipally with its nesting habits in the Santa 
Clara Valley as observed by him. In 
several nests examined small balls of skin 
and bones similar to those oftea found in 
Barn Owls’ nests were noticed, from which 
it'-would appear that the Kite has the habit 
of devouring its prey without skinning it, 
and afterwards ejects the indigestible por- 
tions as do the Owls. ‘The usual nesting 
site is a live-oak tree, of not very great 
height. A set ofeggs taken April 1g, 1894, 
were exhibited. The nest was about 30 
feet from the ground ina live-oak, rather 
shallow and lined with Spanish moss and 
stubble, in which the eggs were sunken. 
Three eggs constituted the set. Mr. Taylor 
took a handsome set of five eggs on April 9 
and on the 17th of April discovered a nest 
containing two eggs and two pink, downy 
young. 

Mr. Osgood read a paper on the Desert 
and American Sparrow Hawks, exhibiting 
askin of each species. ‘The paper was in 
substance as follows: ‘‘The American 
Sparrow Hawk and its subspecies inhabits 
all of North and South America, the West 
Indies and other islands adjacent to the 
continents, breeding throughout almost its 
entire range. In the July number of the 
Auk of 1892 Dr. EK. A. Mearns has a most 
excellent review of this species, in whish he 
describes for the first time Falco sparverius 
deserticolus and Ff. s. peninsufaris, or the 
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St. Lucas Sparrow Hawk. ‘The Sparrow 
Hawk, he says, is subject to slight but con- 
stant geographical variations in a good 
many localities, but he did not feel quite 
justified in describing more of them. The 
Desert Sparrow Hawk’s habitat is given as 
‘‘South-western United States, north to 
northern California and western Montana, 
south to Mazatlan in north-western 
Mexico.’’ It is larger than F. sparverins 
and has a longer tail in proportion to its 
size. It is paler and more rufous, and al- 
though a mere description does not indicate 
much, when a good series of specimens are 
brought together the two races are very 
distinct. Californian collectors can rest as- 
sured that their birds belong to the new 
race,’ * 

A paper on the Osprey was read by Mr. 
Chamberlin. Messrs. F. I. Atherton of 
Los Gatos and L,. P. Williams of Redlands 
were elected to membership. A discussion 
took place as to the desirability of fixing a 
standard of prices by which to exchange 
nests of Californian birds, and the Secre- 
tary was instructed to secure from each 
member such a list. 

The following are now enrolled on the 
books of the Club as members: F. A. 
Schneider, H. R. Painton, Geo. Chamber- 
lin, Cory Chamberlin of College Park; W. 
H. Osgood, C. Barlow, V. A. Benson, U. 
S. Clark of San Jose; F. I. Atherton of 
Los Gatos; R. C. McGregor. R. L. Wilbur 
of Palo Alto; L. W. Brokaw of Salinas; H. 
R. Taylor of Alameda; H. M. Hall of Riv- 
erside; A. M. Shields of Los Angeles; O. 
P. Silliman of Watsonville; R. H. Beck of 
Berryessa; Edw. Wall of San Bernardino; 
A. W. Johnson of Upper Lake; L. P. Wil- 
liams of Redlands; A. C. Murchison of 
Colton (removed to Ills); Ralph Arnold, 
Joe Grinnell, W. B. Judson, Horace A. 
Gaylord of Pasadena. 

C. BARLOw, Secretary. 
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I found two nests of the Violet-green Swallow 
this year in holes in rock, an unusual nesting site. 
—H. R. TAYLOR. 


Valuations for Western Nests. 


BE, the undersigned Ornithologists of Cali- 
fornia, and members of the Cooper Orni- 


thological Club, have felt for years the 

necessity of abandoning the custom of 

exchanging the nests of our birds at the 
price of an egg, for the reason that in most cases it 
is inconsistent. 

While a few Ornithologists may not collect nests 
with their eggs, to the majority the original nest 
enhances the value ofa set at least one-half, foras 
it has been said, the nest and not the egg exhibits 
the intelligence and tastes of a bird. 

The three important items in considering the 
value of a nest should beitsrarity, beauty and size, 
and these have been most carefully weighed in 
compiling the appended list of prices. 

We believe that the rarity of a nest, and the con- 
sequent rarity of the eggs, increases its desira- 
bility, and hence its value. The beauty of a par- 
ticular nest should also figure in fixing a price of 
exchange upon it, asit gives a corresponding value 
to the collection into which it goes. The nest of 
the California Bush-Tit may be cited as an ex- 
aniple. 

The third item (size) is not less important, for 
the trouble of collecting bulky nests, as well asthe 
extra postage thereon, should be borne in mind. 

We are aware that the action taken may invite 
criticism, but we should uphold and favor similar 
action by Eastern Ornithologists, and invite all 
Western collectors to subscribe to this agreement, 
provided they can conscientiously do so. 

We have decided upon these prices of exchange 
after due and careful deliberation of individual 
lists submitted, and hereby agree and pledge our- 
selves to be governed hereafter in exchanging 
nests entirely by the following prices: 

A. O. U. Nos. 141, $1; 132, $1; 143, SU2Seenae 
$1.25; 210, $2.50;. 214, 5Oc; 221, 75c; 2IG, ples ues 
$1.50; 316, 25c; 328, $10; 337b, $20; 385, $1.25; 
387a, 50c; 429, 50c; 430, 75c; 431, 50C; 433, 75¢3 
434, 75¢; 447, 35c; 448, 50c; 454, 75c; 458, 60c; 
462, 35c; 464, 35c; 466, 35c; 476, $15; 478a, $2; 
481, $1; 497, 25c; 499, 35c; 500, 40c; 50Ib, 20c; 
505a, 50c; 508, 35c; 510, 50c; 519, 20c; 529, I5c} 
529a, 20c: 530, 20c; 531, 30c; 542c, $1.50; 552a, 
20c; 554b, 25c; 560a, 20c; 567c, 90c; 574, 90c; 58Ic, 
2oc; 581d, 20c; 588a, 35c; 59Ib, 25c; 596, 30c; 5974, 
40c; 599, 35c; 607, 9go0c; 615, 60c; 617, 35c; 620, 
40c; 622b, 35c; 627, 40c; 632, $2; 633a, 75c; 646a; 
$1.25; 652, 20c; 665, $2.50; 680, $2; 681a, 40c; 
683a, 40c; 685a, $1; 701, $3; 703, 25c; 710, $1; 
713, $1.503 715, 90c; 717a, $1; 717b, $5; 719a, 40c; 
722a, $1.50; 725a, 50c; 733, 50c; 742, 75c; 743a, 
50c; 751a, 50c; 753, Soc; 758, 50c. 

(Signed)—Ralph Arnold, F. I. Atherton, C. 
Barlow, R. H. Beck, Ll. W. Brokaw, U. S. Clark, 
Cory Chamberlin, Horace A. Gaylord, Jos. Grin- 
nell, H. M. Hall, W. B. Judson, R. C. McGregor, 
W. H. Osgood, H. R. Painton, F. A. Schneider, 
Oscar P. Silliman, H. R. Taylor, A. M. Shields, 
Edw. Wall, R. L. Wilbur, L. P. Williams. 


— ; 
Rey. P. B. Peabody is now Chaplain and 
Instructor in Greek, Latin and higher Eng- 
lish at the Breck School, Wilder, Minn. 
He still bas time to look after the birds. 
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The Mechanics of Flight. 


T the Aerial Navigation Congress, 
held recently at Chicago, a paper was 
read on ‘‘ The Mechanics of Flight,”’ 

which sought to compare the movements of 
birds on the wing with man’s attempts to 
soar. We might as well discuss the ana- 
tomical construction of the angel’s shoulder 
joint or the mythological feats of Deedalus 
in escaping from the labarynth. 

My object in this article is to offer obser- 
vations on the flight of birds, and to at- 
tempt to convince your readers that the 
term ‘‘ The Mechanics of Flight ’’ is wholly 
inappropriate in its entire significance as 
applied to the movements of birds on the 
wing, or at least to the movement known 


as soaring. 
It appears to me that the term ‘‘ mechan- 


ics of flight’’ might consistently be applied 
to the limited efforts of exvocetes, sciuropte- 
rus and galeopithecus, because these partial 
successes are comparable with our handicap- 
ped efforts in the air with the aid of mechani- 
cal devices. Butit savors of presumption to 
offer the efforts of strictly terrestrial crea- 
tures in comparison with the smooth soar- 
ing of many species of birds. Because we 
are able to demonstrate the principle of the 
boy’s kite; a current of air and a string, it 
seems preposterous to me to attempt a 
comparison of an Hagle’s flight to this poor 
contrivance and simple, yet mechanically 


human illustration. 
I have seen a discussion in print, in 


which learned men took part, relative to 
the speed of a vessel in a wind; and pro- 
found philosophers argued that it was im- 
possible for a boat to sail at a greater speed 
than the wind was blowing. Any ignorant 
sailors, totally devoid of a knowledge of 
mechanics, could give these capable profes- 
sors points to the contrary, and though un- 
able to use suitable words to express them- 
selves, could show these philosophical yet 
ignorant college-men of tie interior, their 
error, by a sail on the bay, or better still, 
in an ice yacht. 


This well illustrates the liability to err, 
even in that which refers strictly to physi- 
cal forces. How much more liable then 
are we toerr in our judgment, if we falla- 
ciously compare the life-force of the soar- 
ing bird to the kite string which we hold 
inour hand. Is there not an occult princi- 
ple in the flight of birds, and especially ev- 
ident in the act of soaring, and which we 
are very simple in attempting to compare 
with mechanical means known to us? 


I am aware that the relations existing 
between man to the inferior animals is a 
topic of such general discussion that little 
need be said upon the subject. But this 
connection is nearly always based on the 
practical value of the so-called inferior ani- 
mals to man, and in the relations of these 
creatures to us in the medium of our under- 
standing. Now, has it not occurred to 
many of us that a higher and distinct 
sphere may exist for all animals? Cer- 
tainly we should be willing to admit of this 
in the case of our dear birds, the spoilt 
children of nature and favorites of crea- 
tion as Figuier so pleasingly calls them. 
In this age of liberal thought, when the 
study of the soul is denominated a science, 
and there are those who write on birds and 
animals in their psychological relations, 
will it be improper to admit that birds may 
possess attributes, physiological processes 
and chemical affinities, which are not un- 
derstood by man and may never ‘be? 


This seems most reasonably so to me, 
and I accept as a truth as readily as the 
acknowledgment is made that we fail to 
comprehend the principle which enables 
the dog to follow a track by what we term 
eS SCemt. / 

Those who claim that a soaring Buzzard 
or Eagle cannot rise on motionless wings 
without the aid of a current of air, are as 
much at fault as those who attempt to ex- 
plain the principle of soaring on the ignor- 
ant human standard of ‘‘the mechanics of 
flight.” 

I have watched the Red-tailed Hawk 
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soar for hours, and can safely say that this 
style of flight was never adopted unless 
there was a breeze. When there is no 
wind, all Hawks of the genus Auteo are ob- 
liged to flap their wings, and are very slow 
in their laborious flight. Still, when a 
steady and moderate breeze is blowing, 
these Hawks can mount rapidly;and as an 
article in the Engineering News of Oct. 12th 
says—the bird, in flying with the current 
of air, gains a force which elevates it in its 
last half of the circle in which it is soaring. 

Mr. H. A. Hazen of Washington is in- 
clined to dispute this assertion, and claims 
that the idea is extremely improbable and 
almost nonsensical. He maintains that if 
the Hawk is going down an inclined plain 
at twenty miles an hour, and at the same 
rate of the current of air which is bearing 
it on, then it can really gain no momentum 
to raise it to a higher plane. 

This appears reasonable, but as I under- 
stand it the Hawk does not fly on a descend- 
ing plane, but is constantly rising through- 
out its circles. At least I am satisfied that 
it does not descend when vigorously sweep- 
ing about in broad circles, assisted by a 
strong breeze. 

But allowing that the Red-tailed Hawk 
descends when soaring with the wind in 
the halves of its wheeling circles, the soar- 
ing of the Turkey Buzzard is certainly not 
similarly affected, for I have seen birds of 
this species going dead against the breeze 
and neither rising or falling from their 
plane. At the same time others would be 
scouring the country in exactly the oppo- 
site direction, with the wind or in any 
other way, and yet they would not ascend 
or descend; and this, too, in a nearly 
straight line. 

I cannot say that the Buzzard Hawks so 
gain a momentum with a consequent rise 
from it in their circles, but it is evident 
that in soaring there is a purpose iu 
the invariable circles which characterize 
this style of movement with them. In the 
case of the Turkey Buzzard, the bird can 


move ina straight line in any direction at 
any time, and apparently when there is no 
wind, and with immovable extended pin- 
ions. I have repeatedly seen Turkey Buz- 
zards sailing over the scrub woods of Flor- 
ida eying the surface for food. Suddenly 
something on the ground attracted the eye, 
and the bird turning about. would take the 
back track and cross and re-cross above the 
object of attraction perhaps a dozen times, 
without an apparent motion of the wings, 
and no apparent rise or fall in position. 
This, too, in plain sight and at not more 
than a hundred feet elevation above my 
point of observation. 

The frigate bird has offered an entertain- 
ing proof that a bird can sail with or 
against the wind, or with no breeze that 
one could distinguish from below, and 
neither rise or fall. : 

To those who have seen a Bald Eagle 
rob a Fish Hawk in mid-air, the best illus- 
tration of soaring in rapidly ascending cir- 
cles has been accorded. This sight has 
been accorded to me a number of times 
and in at least two instances there was not 
the slightest evidence of a breeze. 
Whether there was a wind or not, the feat- 
ures of the soaring and chase were always 
the same. One attack that I witnessed 
will be presented. 

We were sailing on the Indian river, 
Florida, and had gone into the mouth of 
the St. Sebastian river to fish. The wind 
had died out entirely, and there was not 
enough of air stirring to ripple the water 
or flap the sail. Suddenly a Fish Hawk de- 
scended and secured a mullet of good size, 
and immediately made off with its prey. 

Then appeared a Bald Eagle, who flew 
with rapid, powerful strokes toward the 
successful fisher. ‘The Osprey redoubled its 
efforts to escape, but contrary to our wish 
for a straight-away flight, and much better 
chance, it immediately began to ascend in 
short spirals. 

The pursuer having arrived at a position 
beneath the burdened Fish Hawk began to 
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mount also, but in wide sweeping circles of 
much greater diameter than those made by 
the struggling bird above. Up! up they 
went, till the striving birds looked like 
mere specks. The Eagle rose rapidly and, 
decreasing the size of its circles, at last was 
within reach of the Hawk, which finally 
loosened its hold on the fish, and as a last 
despairing cry, a scream of execration 
reached us, the fish, freed from its captor’s 
talons, was seen to descend to the water, 
looking like a silver streak in the rays of 
the setting sun. 


This sight occurred within a hundred 
rods of our boat and was plainly seen by 
our entire party. There was absolutely no 
breeze that we could perceive, although 
there might have been more or less breeze 
at an elevation of a few hundred feet. Be 
thatas it may, the Bald Eagle never once 
flapped his wings from the time he began 
to soar, and within a time not to exceed 
four or five minutes he had mounted sev- 
eral thousand feet. And, furthermore, the 
pursuing Eagle never soared or sailed in 
a descending plane. 


In conclusion, allow me to say that I 
have no knowledge of aerial navigation, 
nor am I capable of advancing anything to 
further a study in this quarter, but I am 
thoroughly in earnest in saying that it is 
idle to discuss the movements of birds in 
the air, with a view to explaining man’s 
sytem of the ‘‘ mechanics of flight.’’ 

Let us hear more on this subject. Not 
in the nature of aerial navigation as under- 
stood or studied by us, but as it reters to 
the fight of birds... Kor it “must ‘be 
acknowleged that there is a principle in- 
volved in bird movements in the air, and 
especially as regards soaring, which has as 
yet been in no way Satisfactorily accounted 
for, Morris Gripes, M. D. 


2 


This society like your publication very 
much.—Sec’y Nebraska City Naturalists’ 
Association. 


The Water Ouzel at Home 


HERE is scarcely to be found in all the 
a field of ornithology a more beautiful 
or harmonious study than the Water 
Ouzel and its home. It has been my good 
fortune to observe this bird on a number 
of occasions and some of my most enjoy- 
able excursions bave been along pretty 
mountain streams where this sprightly 
creature lives. 

My first experiense with the water Ouzel 
was on Uvas creek, Alameda county. While 
collecting along that stream I had a chance 
to examine several nests, all of which were 
constructed on the same general plan. One 
nest attracted my attention particularly on 
account of its ingenious concealment. It 
was built in a crevice on the face of a moss- 
covered rock which stood about ten feet out 
the water. The cavity had been filled with 
moss and a hollow space left for the nest. 
The moss of the rock hung over the en- 
trance hole so as to completely conceal it, | 
and the bird entered by parting the green 
lace-like curtains. This nest was not as 
fresh and pretty looking as some I saw on 
account of its being beyond the reach of 
spray. Whilein Colorado I had a splendid 
opportunity to study the nesting habits of 
the Ouzel. 

On March 29 of this year I started from 
Golden to Ralston creek, my object being 
to locate some Eagle’s nests which I thought 
were up the canyon. There is a chain of 
long, low hills, called the hog backs, which 
lie just at the foot of the mountains and ex- 
tend more than a hundred miles along them. 
These hogbacks of cretitious sandstone, 
forming the ‘‘red rocks’’ of Morrison and 
the various spires and shafts in the ‘‘Gar- 
den of the Gods,’’ are cut in many places 
by the canyons of the little streams. Ral- 
ston creek makes such a cut about five 
miles east of Golden and it was at this 
point that I struck it. The stream is quite 
small but it hugs the bank on one side so 
closely that the gap is continually widening, 
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and great masses of sandstone from time to 
time fall down on account of the wearing 
action below, so that now quite a cliff rises 
above the water. As I approached the 
stream I could see that a great square piece 
of rock lay in the bed partially damming 
it up and throwing the body of the water 
between it and the cliff. On a shelf on the 
inner side of this rock an Ouzel had begun 
itsnest. The nest was about one foot above 
the water and could not be seen from the 
road on account of the rock. ‘The birds 
had been at work about three days when I 
firstsaw it and as I stood looking the female 
appeared with new material in her beak. 


On April 15 I again visited the place 
and found the nest complete. As I ap- 
proached the spot I heard the male singing 
nearby. At first I could not locate him, 
but presently I found him sitting on a piece 
of driftwood that jutted out of the water 
under a shelving rock. It was a lovely 
little bower; the ferns and moss that hung 
around the edge of the shelf made a delicate 
green veil which formed a little room there, 
and the happy bird sat warbling content- 
edly to himself, his silvery song mingling 
beautifully with the music of the stream. 
I found his mate on her pretty nest. The 
nest was almost spherical in shape, and 
about eight inches in diameter, with an 
elliptical hole in the side for an entrance. 
It was made mainly of soft, fibrous materials 
taken from the piles of drift rubbish nearby, 
such as decayed leaves and bark. At first 
I thought mud had been used as a plaster, 
but on closer examination I found that the 
materials were merely very dirty and coy- 
ered with vegetable mould. The lining 
was fine grass, some of the straws sticking 
out at the entrance hole. ‘The nest cavity 
was about four inches in diameter, leaving 
the walls of the nest about two inches thick. 
As I sat making a rough sketch of it the 
female, who had been scared off at first, 
now came around and appeared to be in 
great distress. She would stand with her 
feet in the water dipping up and down in- 


cessantly and occasionally ducking her head 
into the water to throw a spray over her 
back. I was not over three feet away from 
her, still she showed no great fear except 
once when I madea quick movement, at 
which she flew headlong into the water and 
got further away. I must say that I felt 
some regret when I took the four pearly 
eges out of the cozy nest, but I fear my 
sorrow was overcome by exultation. 


One of my most interesting trips was up 
Bear creek, a stream that cuts through the 
hills west of Golden. On April 8th I 
started, in company with a friend, up this 
creek. Ata previous time we had located 
several nesting sites and were now going to 
look after the eggs. As we were proceed- 
ing up the stream I heard some bird sing- 
ing. We stopped to listen and to try to 
discover the songster. It was oue of the 
sweetest bird songs I had ever heard. 
Liquid, vivacious, clear as the tinkling ofa 
bell the notes came to us as from the very 
water. The song was likea tame Canary’s 
warble, interspersed with endless variations, 
but much softer and sweeter. After looking 
tor some time we discovered the musician 
not over ten feet from us sitting on the 
shady side of a rock which stood in the 
center ofthe stream. His little eyes flashed 
like dewdrops in the sunlight as he sat 
winking and turning his head from side to 
side. 

Suddenly he flew away with a volley 
of excited notes and went up the stream. 
We soon came to the nest we were looking 
for. It was ten feet above the water on a 
shelf of the opposite rocky bank. Borrow- 
ing a long plank from a bridge nearby we 
leaned it up against the rocks and on climb- 
ing up I gota nice set of five eggs which 
were slightly incubated. This nest was 
constructed very much like the last de- 
scribed but varied somewhat inshape. ‘The 
birds which flew away on our near approach 
did not appear again while we were there. 

Several other nests were examined and 
although some of them were finished no 
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eggs were obtained. Had I remained in 
Golden a few weeks longer I might have 
taken several more sets. We spent the 
night at a mountain house and came home 
next day by another route. ‘The man we 
stayed with told us of a bird on a stream 
nearby that had built its nest in the same 
place for several successive years By his 
description we knew he meant the Water 
Ouzel, and he evinced a great deal of satis- 
faction on learning the bird’s name. Said 
he: “I’ve been wonderin’ for a long time 
what that thing’s name was and I thought 
it might be something of that kind.’’ 

On our way home we found the place he 
had told us about and the Ouzels were 
there repairing a timeworn nest. ‘The 
rocks beneath the nest were white from the 
excrement of the birds and it looked as 
though several generations of Ouzels had 
there been hatched out. 

Cory CHAMBERLIN. 

College Park, Cal. 


Breeding of the Kentucky Warbler 
_ in South-Eastern Perinsylvania. 


tucky Warbler is more abundant in the 
neighborhood of West Chester, (a small 
town some twenty-five miles northwest of 
Philadelphia,) and within a few square 
miles of that locality than anywhere else. 
There seems to be something particularly 
favorable in the character of these woods 
to the breeding of this Warbler. In this 
place it may be well to state that the coun- 
try is a rolling one, well watered, the 
Brandywine being the only large stream; 
but there are innumerable small ones. It 
is not, however, in the woods bordering on 
the Brandywine that one must look for the 
nesting places of this Warbler, because here 
the character of the woods is hilly, wel 
suited to the Worm-eating Warbler, but not 
to this bird. On the contrary, well back 
from the valley of the Brandywine, are to 
be found the low, damp woods which are 


|: the opinion of the writer, the Ken- 
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the kind the Kentucky Warbler loves, but 
singularly enough it almost invariably 
places its nest alongside a path and within 
a few feet of it, or near the edge of the 
wood; rarely in the depths of it. I well 
remember in my earlier collecting days, 
looking into the deepest and wildest por- 
tions of the woods for hours without avail, 
only to find the nest in the part I had hith- 
erto passed over as being useless to look 
into. 

Asis the case with all ground-breeding 
Warblers the nest of this bird at first re- 
quires practice to find, but once learn the 
secret of it and a great many can be secured. 
This may be best explained by stating that 
the Kentucky Warbler is very fond of a 
certain locality and will return to it year 
after year, even when disturbed. I have 
proved this by examining carefully the sets 
of eggs from the same locality each year 
aud can readily see therein the same char- 
acteristics reproduced to the minutest ex- 
tent. 

They commence breeding about the 20th 
of May, and there is scarcely a difference of 
a day whether the spring be late or early. 
About three days are consumed in making 
the nest, which is large and very bulky, 
but at the same time handsome and usually 
quite compactly built. The exterior is 
composed of oak or beech leaves (almost 
invariably the leaves of these two trees are 
used) sometimes a few leaf stems and sticks; 
then comes the lining, which is very neatly 
made of a fine black root (which seems to 
exist in great abundance in this locality) 
and usually an additional lining of black 
horesehair, but this latter is not always the 
case. After the nest is built about a week 
elapses betore the set is complete. The fe- 
male always lays one egg a day, as is the 
case with nearly all the small birds. The 
eggs are usually five in number, but four is 


by no means an uausual number for a com- 
plete set and when the Cowbird lays an egg 
in the nest before the Warbler has com- 
pleted her set, three is very often the num- 
ber. {Continued on page 167.] 
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THE great Railroad strike has seriously inter- 
fered with the issuing of the Nrprporocis7, as 
with other publications, and in consequence, we 
feel obliged to combine the numbers for June and 
July. 


Mr. H. T. Booth, of 38a Upcerne road, Chelsea, 
London, will act as foreign agent for the NriproLo- 
Gist. Mr. Booth is the editor of the Collector, 
an interesting monthly devoted to British Orni- 
thology. 

THE NIDIOLOGIST is not merely the leading 
monthly publication in this country devoted to 
Ornithology, but the only one that is tlustrated, 
We are making this a feature of the magazine, and 
it isan jnvaluable aid in extending the knowledge 
of our bird life, 


Mr. WM. C. BLAcK writes: “I am in receipt 
of the sample copy of the Nrp1oLocrs’r, and am 
much pleased with it. Iam glad the camera will 
be requisitioned to present us with actual nests 
and eggs ‘in sites.’ Perhaps you will let your 
English subscribers (through the medium of the 
magazine) know how they should remit subscrip- 
tions.’’ 


AMONG the articles contemplated for our next 
number are: ‘Photographing an Owl” (illus- 
trated), ‘“The Woodcock’s Mimicry” (illustrated), 
“Nesting of the Ashy Petrel”’ (illustrated), ‘‘A 
Day With the Raptores,’’ ‘‘Nesting of the Sharp- 
shinned Hawk”? (illustrated). 


As a medium of exchange this magazine stands 
unrivalled, for the reason that it goes to advanced 


collectors. Many persons have noticed this fact 
and profited by it, but to advertise it more thor- 
oughly we have decided to open our exchange 
column during the Fall months to every sub- 
scriber, without limit. No strict rules as to num- 
ber of words will be followed, and if one notice 
does not answer another may be inserted. It 
must be understood that advertisers are not in- 
cluded in this ruling, and only paid subscribers 
have these privileges free. All others must pay 
cash. Setting type cost coin, and this means 
practically a free subscription to those who come 
in now. The exchange column will not always 
remain open. 


——— 


Brief Notes and Comment. 


The Czar of Russia is a collector of birds’ eggs. 

Your paper is exceedingly interesting.—A. H. 
Frost, New York City. 

That article of mine wasn’t meant for an ‘‘ad,’’ 
but it brought me more inquiries than any ‘‘ad”’ 
I ever inserted.—J,. W. BROKAW. 


The Chamberlin residence at College Park was 
totally destroyed by fire last Tuesday evening, 
but, as you can imagine, the eggs and skins were 
saved. After the fire Cory found his file of the 
NIDIOL,OGIST in the middle of the road, where 
they had been carried by some hero! I told Cory 
he should send youa ‘‘testimonial.’>—C. BARLOW. 


Have taken sets Broad-winged, Red-shouldered 
and Cooper’s Hawks. ‘The latter is very rare in 
this locality. Have also taken Screech Owl 1-4, 
which is quite rare. Last year I collected a set of 
Barn Owl’s, identified by Webster, which is some- 
thing rare for Massachusetts.—PERCY G. BOURNE, 
Haverhill, Mass. 

Mr. G. F. Dippie, of Toronto, has had the ill 
luck to be confined to the house with illness for 
over five weeks, during the best part of the col- 
lecting season. He could not make his anticipated 
trip to North-west Canada, but hopes to make up 
for lost time next year. 

I was quite surprised when I came here [Fort 
Jones, Cal.] to find that my friends have a Junco 
(Junco hyemalis thurbert) as a cage bird. He 
appears to be very happy, and spends his time in 
the cage quite as acanary does. His feed is the 
same. His song is far more pleasing to me than 
the canary next him. It is one of those soft, con- 
fidential sonatas which you must always think is 
between youtwo. When he gets excited you hear 
the well-known Junco alarm note. In the evening 
he continues to move till the lights are out, whil€ 
his friend canary goes to sleep at dark.—R, C, 
MCGREGOR, 
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In several instances last summer, the fe- 
male was sitting on two of her eggs and 
two, and in one case even ¢hree of the Cow- 
bird’s. Unfortunately for the collector, Cow- 
bird eggs are quite frequently found in the 
nests of this bird, which almost invariably 
makes theset smaller and in some instances 
dents one of the Warbler’s eggs with its feet. 

The nests are nearly always placed along- 
side of a path leading through the woods, 
or near the edge of them, and are always 
placed at the foot of a small shrub between 
the forks and sometimes in a bunch of 
weeds. On rare occasions only have 1! 
found the nest on the hillside, or ina swamp. 
One great assistance to the collector in find- 
ieg the nest of this bird, is the fact that 
when you go near it the birds will nearly 
always betray its presence in the immediate 
vicinity by their anxiety to lead you away 
from the spot. On the other hand, should 
you find a nest with an incomplete set of 
egos, or a nest just completed, and should 
you leave many signs of your having ex- 
amined it, the chances are that when you 
next pay it a visit hoping you will secure a 
fine set of eges, you will be woefully disap- 
pointed by finding it deserted. In this case 
look in the immediate vicinity some ten 
days afterward and you will probably find 
anew nest. Aftera set of eggs has been 
taken the birds lose very little time in la- 
menting their loss, but almost immediately 
start to work to build another nest, usually 
within a short distance of the former one, 
and about twelve days afterward have a 
second clutch of eggs laid. 

The time to look far their eggs may be 
said to be from the 25th of May to the roth 
of June. I have found fresh eggs (first 
laying) as late as June 25 and have on 
the other hand found a set which must have 
been laid as early as May 20, but these, 
of course, are extremes. 

The eggs vary greatly in size, shape, 
markings, etc., and for an extended de- 
scription of a series of them I would refer 
the reader to the Ornithologist and Oologist 


for January, 1892. In conclusion, I would 
state that this article covers an experience 
of five years, during which time I have 
found over a hundred nests of this bird. 


jePa NORRIS) Re 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Queer Nidification of the Sooty 
Grouse. 


T is with considerable hesitancy that I 
] send this note for publication, because 

it is a rule, I believe, that when any- 
one presents anything extraordinary some 
prominent ornithologist writes a column or 
more about ‘‘amateurs,’’ ‘* mistaken ident- 
ity,’’ and the like. But I hope to make 
this note an exception to the rule. 

On July 8, 1893, when strolling among 
the thick fir timber, I saw a nest at a 
height of forty-five feet or more in a small 
fir tree, looking as though it had been used 
by a Crow or a Hawk in some by-gone day. 
Upon climbing up and investigating, I 
found it to be a mass of sticks about two 
feet across, and a little one side of the cen- 
ter was a hollow about five inches across 
by two and one-half inches deep, lined with 
a few Sooty Grouse feathers. The hollow 
exactly resembled the hollows that the 
Sooty Grouse makes on the ground for 
nests. 

In this hollow, and at the bottom of the 
tree, were a number of broken egg-shells 
of the Sooty Grouse. Upon closely exam- 
ining the shell I found that there had been 
eight or nine eggs, and they showed unmis- 
takably that they had been hatched. 

Whether or not a Sooty Grouse laid and 
hatched her eggs in this nest cannot be 
ascertained definitely, but all indications 
certainly point in that direction. 

McMinnville, Oregon. 

ARTHUR L. POPE. 


eq 


I hope the NrproLocisT gets the support it 
deserves. I amcharmed with every number; read 
and re-read every article ’till I feel like I were in 
“the field’? myself. My hearty good wishes for 
its success. STEPHEN ROZzZCKI, Bureau of Steam 
Engineering, Navy Dep’t, Washington, D. C. 
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My 94 Outing Trip in North-West 
Canada. 


BY E. ARNOLD. 


Spring of 1893 gathering birds and eggs 

in Manitoba and Assinoboine, but at 
the last moment I was sorely disappointed 
to find that, owing to pressing business 
and the World’s Fair, [ must postpone my 
trip until ’94. 

This spring everything was favorable, 
and I found I could have leave early in 
June. ‘The last week in May I commenced 
to prepare for the trip, getting a tent and 
all the outfit necessary for camping. I left 
home Saturday, June 2, via Chicago and 
Grand Trunk Railway, destination Mani- 
toba and Assinoboine. 


] HAD intended spending part of the 


I passed through Michigan and Indiana 
and saw many of my collecting grounds 
where J had this spring taken over fifty eggs 
of the following hawks: Red-tail, Red-shoul- 
dered, Broad-wing, Cooper’s, besides nu- 
merous eggs of the King, Virginia, Caro- 
lina Rails, Coots, Finches, Grosbeaks, 
Grebes, Robins, Woodpeckers, and other 
common birds. I arrived at Chicago at 
5 o’clock the same evening, and left at 
6 o’clock for St. Paul via the Wisconsin 
Central, arriving there at 8 o’clock the next 
morning (Sunday). 

I spent the day at St. Paul, visiting sev- 
eral parks, and was surprised to see numer- 
ous Gulls flying around the small lakes, 
diving after fish in close proximity to the 
numerous boats which various pleasure 
parties were rowing around. ‘he birds 
seemed to be joining in the amusement. 

Sunday night I took the Northern Pacific 
train for Winnipeg. ‘The following day we 
passed through North Dakota. I was sur- 
prised to see the large number of Ducks, 
Plover, and other wild fowl in close proxim- 
ity to the railway tracks. ‘They flew from 
every pond we passed, and many of them 
must have had nests close to the rails. I 


found a number of Teal and Shoveller’s 


nests within four feet of the rails of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in Manitoba. 
They seem to like the warm, sun-exposed 
banks along the railway tracks, and as 
they are shrouded and covered with thick 
grass, there is very fair protection for the 
nests and eggs from water and marauders 
of every kind. 

The section men along the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway told me that the Ducks would 
sit on their nests while they were working 
by the hour within a few feet of the eggs. 
As the nests are seldom disturbed by the 
men, the birds soon learn to trust them. 
Many kinds of Plovers and Sandpipers 
were flying in flocks on their way to the 
northern breeding grounds, 

I noticed numbers of Chickens, Grouse, 
American Bittern, and other game birds, 
flying from bunches of thick grass at the 
approach of the train. 

After a pleasant trip through North Da- 
kota, we arrived at Winnipeg at 4.30 P. M., 
and only stayed a few hours there, and left 
at 7 for Reaburn and Long Lake, my first 
collecting ground. I arrived at Reaburn at 
8.30 o’clock, and as the sun was still shin- 
ing I hurriedly made arrangements with 
the section foreman for a room and decided 
to take a spin around the prairie, in hopes 
of finding a Duck’s nest. I could hear the 
beautiful song of the Western Meadow 
Larks, whose notes are quite different from 
our Eastern species, being more mellow 
and pleasing to the ear. 

In less than five minutes I found a beau- 
tiful nest of the Blue-wing ‘Teal, made of 
soft grass lined with the feathers and down 
from the breast of the bird. The nest was 
placed on the south side of the railway 
bank, not three feet from the rails of the 
C. P. Railway and close to a small pool of 
water, and was within troo feet of the 
house. ‘The bird was very tame and kept 
close to the nest during my presence. ‘The 
nest contained eleven beautiful buff-colored 
fresh eggs of nearly oval shape. I took 
the nest and eggs to the house ina silk 
handkerchief, and after blowing and wash- 
ing them, I put them away. It was still 
daylight, although it was nearly 10 o’clock. 
The sun does not set until long after 
g o’clock. Consequently the days are very 
long. As I was very tired I retired for the 
night, feeling well pleased with my first 15 
minutes’ collecting. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


[To be continued. } 
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Notes on the Sharp-shinned Hawk. 


HE. Sharp-shinned, or ‘‘Pigeon’’ 
|’ Hawk, as it is often erroneously 

called, is the smallest Hawk breeding 
commonly in this part of the United States. 
It is, I believe, more or less common in all 
parts of the United States, but, having 
never seen a very full description of its 
nesting habits, I give what experience I 
have had in eastern Massachusetts. 

It is the only Hawk of my acquaintance 
that prefers to build away from some clear- 
ing, as with the Red-shouldered and 
Cooper’s Hawk an average of nine nests out 
of ten are almost always within a few yards 
of some frequently used woodpath. ‘The 
Sharp-shinned is of an entirely different na- 
ture, for I have found but one nest less than 
seventy-five yards trom aroad. This was 
placed twenty-five feet from the groundina 
pine tree standing hardly ten steps from the 
main road, and my attention was drawn to 
it by the loud cries of the male bird. Some 
writers maintain that a thick, low cedar 
swamp is the best ground in which to 
search for the nest, while others are positive 
that the favorite breeding places are in 
groves of pine in the high land. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, I think one place is as good as the 
other (so long as it is ata ‘‘sate’’ distance 
from civilization), but consider the for- 
mer theory somewhat preferable from the 
fact that of eleven nests that I have found, 
eight were in cedar swamps, It is one of 
the most difficult of the Raptores to flush 
from the nest, seldom leaving until the 
climber has nearly reached its domicile, and 
for this reason I am sure that many sets 
have been hatched that would otherwise be 
in collections. Both the male and female 
assist in incubation, the former not being 
nearly so brave as his mate. 

The nest is placed from ten to forty-five 
feet from the ground, usually about twenty- 
five, in a pine or a cedar tree (in the latter 
case as near the top as possible), and is 


about two-thirds as large as that of the 
Crow. It is made ofsticks of from quarter 


to half an inch in diameter, lined with 
small twigs so neatly interlaced as to 
form a smooth though hard bed for the eggs, 
and often concealed in such a manner as to 
give the Oologist an interesting search be- 
fore finding it. When the nest is approached 
the bird that is not incubating invariably 
gives vent to its indignation by loud cries 
resembling the syllables yip-yip-yip-yip- 
yip-yip, increasing in rapidity towards the 
end, and repeated every few seconds with 
so much meaning that no true Oologist can 
rest until he has found the object for all 
these appeals. I have never known one of 
these birds to come nearer the intruder than 
twenty feet, but cannot say what they 
would do if the nest contained young, as I 
have never been fortunate, or perhaps I 
should say unfortunate, enough to find 
anything but eggs. 

The set of eggs is usually completed by 
the 25th of May in this locality, although I 
have found incubated eggs as early as May 
10, and varies in number from three to five, 
four or five being most commonly found. 
The ground color varies from creamy or 
greenish-white to grey, blotched and 
streaked with purplish-brown, cinnamon- 
brown or greenish-brown and grey. Ina 
set of five, taken by my brother and my- 
self, two are clouded very similarly to eggs 
of the Sparrow Hawk, the other three 
being blotched and streaked as_ usual, 
which is rather a rare set, as they are 
usually marked more or less alike. The 
dimensions also vary considerably, the 
largest egg in my collection measuring 1.57 
in, X 1.28 in., the smallest 1.39 ins ae 
in., but the average is about 1.48 in. x 1.19 
in. I have read that if the first set is 
taken, a second and sometimes a third set 
are often laid in the same nest. Now, I 
have no intention of posing as an authority, 
but of several ‘‘first’’ sets taken by me only 
two birds laid second sets, both building 
new nests, and none laid third sets (that I 
could find). I have, besides, never known 
a nest to be used twice. 

I regret exceedingly that the photo of 
nest and eggs could not have been taken 
while in the tree, but I have yet to find a 
nest where this would be possible, this nest 
being in the very top of a cedar tree where 
the trunk was not an inch in diameter, and 
all others in like positions or in very dark 
woods. 

J, By Bowxes: 

Ponkapog, Mass. 
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CAUGHT IN THE ACT. 
C. BARLOW, Robbing a Gull’s Nest, Farallon Island (Published without permission.) 


Nesting of the Ashy Petrel. 


““ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar.’’ 


UCH is the feeling of any enthusiastic 
naturalist who has sojourned among 
the myriads of sea birds on the won- 

derful Farallon Islands, and watched 
thoughttully the ceaseless beating of the 
ocean’s swell upon its rock-bound shores. 
From the hoarsely croaking Gull down to 
the melodious little Rock Wren (Sadpinctes 
obsoletus), the Ashy Petrel (Oceanodroma 
homochroa) is perhaps the least noticeable of 
the motley congregation of sea fowl that call 
the rocky cliffs their home. The discovery 
of this bird on the island was necessarily 
dificult and at once fortunate, for being 
noctural in its habits, and not usually nest- 
ing in places inhabited by other birds, it 
probably was discovered by accident. That 
it isat the present day a vare bird cannot 
be doubted, for authorities to date agree in 
restricting its habitat to the Farallon 


Islands, and when it is remembered that 
the only island accessible is the South 
Farallon, with an area of about half a 
square mile, its rarity is apparent, 

The Petrel is one of those birds made 
beautiful in the eyes of the Ornithologist, 
by its rarity if for no other reason. ‘The 
structure of the Petrel is shown in the 
accompanying illustration from a photo- 
graph of a mounted specimen in my collec- 
tion. ‘The plumage is a plumbeous below, 
with wings and tail black. The greater 
wing coverts approach a grayish-brown at 
the extremities (as stated by Coues) asa 
rule, but in some specimens before me the 
outer edge is fringed with a decided white. 
There are three toes, all in front with a 
very short stiff spur behind. ‘The feet are 
of course webbed. 

The food of the Petrel necessarily con- 
sists of fish or small shell-fish, with pos- 
sibly a little marine algee by way of desert, 
but unfortunately no stomachs were exam- 


ined. 
In July 1892 I visited the Farallons and 
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found it in general too late for fresh eggs. 
Young birds and badly incubated eggs 
were found and four fresh specimens were 
taken. In June of this year a friend and 
myself succeeded in securing permission to 
visit the Island, which is under Govern- 
ment restriction, and at that date, June 
17-21, in almost every case fresh eggs were 
found, though two badly incubated ones 
were taken. 


The Ashy Petrel seems to have no choice — 


as to where its modest egg shall be laid, 
but nests anywhere it can find shelter, from 
the low portions of the Island near the 
ocean, to the summits of the highest cliffs. 
It is said that a former light-keeper de- 
lighted in constructing stone walls about 
the island for which he had material gratis 
and in abundance. ‘These walls extend in 
all directions over the flat portions of the 
Island and where they have not ‘fallen at 
the hand of the industrious Petrel hunter, 
they bespeak credit for the builder. It is 
beneath these low stone walls that the Ashy 
Petrel is to be found usually, for the inter- 
stices of the rocks have become filled with 
drifting sand and debris, making quite a 
solid structure, and beneath the center of 
these walls, on the soft sand, protected 
largely from the light, the Petrel lays its 
one egg. 

In my experience the most certain way 
-of discovering the Petrel is by its strong 
musky odor. Some writers claim this is 


not invariable, but I contend it must be 
either by scent or by chance. I noticed I 


could always discover the Petrels best early 
in the morning, when the air was quiet. 
The odor would then seem to permeate the 
air about the spot. When a strong wind 
was blowing the scent could be caught by 
getting on the leeward side of the walls. 
A few nesting sites may be of interest. 

In 1892 I found an egg on the floor of 
a cave about ten feet from the entrance 
with the parent bird incubating it. The 
cave was dark and damp, and the egg was 
laid on a little moss growing on the ground. 
It was about to hatch, ‘This year while 
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ASHY PETREL. 


climbing about on the summit on East End 
I secured a young Auklet (Ptychoramphus 
aleuticus), and after examining it let it go 
into a crevice in the cliff. While watching 
it disappear I observed a forked tail ofa 
bird vibrating as it breathed, and on tearing 
away the rocks found a Petrel sitting on its 
fresh egg. The bird was sitting with its 
head as far into the crevice as possible, thus 
being protected from the light, but its tail 
was in view. ‘he elevation was about 200 
feet above the ocean. 
I have found the Petrels nesting beneath 
the stone walls within a few inches of Cas- 
sin’s Auklet, but have never found any sign 
of a‘burrow made by the Petrel. In 18921 - 
took an ege from a Petrel at the base of an 
elevated footpath at the West End, and 
carefully replaced the stones. This year 
on going by the place I remembered the in- 
cident and thought I would try again. On 
stooping down I detected the familiar 
musky odor, and soon had a fresh egg. It 
is possible that this was the same bird I 
found in 1892, and that it had clung to this 
nesting site these two years. Within a foot 
of this Petrel was a Pigeon Guillemot 
(Cepphus columba) sitting on her two eggs. 
I found one egg about two feet in a crack in 
a cliff plainly in view, and it proved to be 
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fresh. I suppose the bird did not discover 
she had selected such an open place to nest 
in until after she had laid the egg and day- 
light came, when no doubt she left for more 
secluded quarters. 

Mr. Osgood discovered a Petrel of de- 
cided tastes, as regards nesting, for on the 
brink of a cliff, beneath several loose boul- 
ders, she had constructed a mest, of coarse 
Farallon weed, perhaps four inches in diam- 
eter. It was naturally rough, but was un- 
doubtedly constructed by the bird, as it 
was in such a 
position that a 
larger bird could 
of not have gain- 
ed access to Patties 
The nest and 
eggs were pho- 
tographed, and 
are shown in the 
illustration. It 
must be under- 
stood that the 
nest and egg 
were entirely 
concealed by 
numerous rocks, 
which had to be 
removed to per- 
mit of the photo- 
graph being 
taken. The'egg 
was badly inct- 
bated. 

In one instance I found an egg laid on an 
accumulation of pebbles, and again quite a 
collection of small granite chips were used. 
As in the former case, everything points to 
the bird gathering them. 

The male incubates the egg as wellas the 
female, as two males were found perform- 
ing this duty. The mates of the birds in- 
cubating were never observed. I believe 


Ss 


that when an egg is taken that the Petrel . 


does not lay a second egg the same season. 
Several of the birds that had had the 
rocks removed from about them sat on their 


NESTING OF THE ASHY PETREL. 


eges fully exposed to the heat and glare of 
the sun, but probably they would soon have 
sought cooler quarters. Often when tear- 
ing down the stone piles, and considerable 
noise is made, the bird will desert the egg 
and work its way further into the rocks out 
the way. When captured and taken in 
hand the Petrel remains quiet a moment, 
but finding itself a captive it disgorges an 
oii of a bright vermillion color, which pos- 
sesses a highly disagreeable odor. ‘The oil 
is often ejected in large quantities, and con- 
tinues to ooze 
out after death, 
and unless care 
is taken it soils 
the feathers of 
the neck. J.sup- 
pose the musky 
odor of the Petrel 
is due to this oil, 
and to me the 
odor. of the bird 
is not unpleasant- 
but the oil itself 
seems to be con- 
centrated in 
strength and is 
quite disagree- 
able. 
Late one even- 
ing, while. are- 
turning from 
~near the shore, I 
was groping my 
way along in the semi-darkness—there 
being no moon—and upon passing a stone 
wall I heard a peculiar noise from within. 
Locating it I knelt down, and while listen- 
ing at a fissure in the rocks I caught the 
odor of a Petrel. It was uttering its note, 
which I remember but indistinctly. It was 
a squeaky note uttered rapidly and ina low 
chuckling tone, and was prolonged for 
several seconds. I marked the spot with 
some stones, and found the bird and a fresh 
egg two days later. 


Santa Clara, Cal. C. BARLOW. 


Mimicry in the Nesting of the 
American Woodcock. 


sion to the ‘‘close sitting’’ of the 

Woodcock, in his very interesting 
article in the December NIDIOLOGIST, page 
55, I write a few notes upon nests of this 
species observed by myself in 1893, that 
none of your readers may receive the im- 
pression that every Woodcock found sitting 
upon her nest may be handled with im- 
punity by intruding mankind. 

On May 6, Prof. Charles F. Wheeler, 
consulting botanist at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, in Ingham county, during 
one of his energetic rambles in search of 
plants, almost stepped upon the nest of a 
Woodcock before the bird was flushed. 
The nest was situated about one half mile 
from college, in a low piece of woodland 
bordering a damp, though not flooded, 
swamp. The old bird, curiously enough, 
had selected for her nesting site an open 
spot where some fallen boughs had partially 
decayed, and within five feet ofa picket 
fence enclosing an open pasture field. 
Opposite her, on the other side, were ash, 
elm. oak and othertrees, of no considerable 
size, and roundabout were many frost-dried 
stems of aster and golden-rod, interspersed 
with the fallen leaves of the previous sum- 
mer. Little of greenwasnear. ‘Though 
seemingly exposed, perhaps no better place 
could have been selected by this wary bird, 
for protection from view, through mimicry 
of surroundings. Prof. Wheeler found the 
nest to contain three eggs, one of which he 
brought to me with the news of his inter- 
esting discovery. Next day we visited the 
nest with a friend, who took with him his 
camera, and though I regret that he had 
not the plates for taking a larger negative, 
a very good picture was obtained, a repro- 
duction of which appears with this article. 

This photograph may prove a conundrum 
to many for a time, but will, I trust, im- 
press upon the minds of all the potency of 


1 ae reading Mr. Egbert Bagg’s allu- 
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the great power of mimicry, in the protec- 
tion against birds of prey, ete., of species 
nesting upon the ground. ‘The Woodcock 
undoubtedly sticks to her nest so long be- 
cause she trusts to this mimicry and knows 
it to be her only chance to save her nest. 
Upon this visit one more egg was found in 
the nest. On the next morning no more 
eggs had been deposited, so I took the re- 
maining three, and now have the set of four 
in my collection. At the most this bird 
would only allow me to walk within a foot 
and a half of her nest, in a careless manner, 
but if I stopped or gazed intently at her as 
I walked, she would suddenly fly for a short 
distance and theu drop as though dead 
among the herbage in the oft-told manner 
peculiar to this species. When the ex- 
posure was made the camera was tipped 
forward to within two feet of the bird with- 
out driving heraway. Within two weeks 
a secoud nest was found, probably of the 
same pair of birds, within a few rods of the 
first one, and this time they were allowed 
to rear their young in wildness and in 
peace. 


On May 20a nest was found by myself 
in the heavy timber occupying what is 
known as the ‘‘bottom lands’’ of the River 
Raisin, in Washtenaw county, about five 
miles from Manchester. ‘This nest was in 
heavy timber, and within a few feet of a 
reed-bordered, springy spot about forty rods 
from the river. I was surprised to find a 
nest of the Oven Bird, Sezwrus aurocapillus, 
within two feet of that of the Woodcock, 
and it was to all appearances a happy 
neighborhood. In the nest of the latter 
were two pipped eggs, which were covered 
by the old bird until I was within about 
two rods, when she half flew, half ran 
away, acting the broken wing episode in a 
manner which would put to shame the 
human artists of the stage. In the nest 
beside the two eggs in which the baby 
Woodcock were loudly pecking and prying 
for admittance into this world, were two 
empty egg-shells, more or less in frag- 
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WOODCOCK ON NEST. 


ments, showing the veined skin on the in- 
side, which always remains as proof of the 
previous hatching. Iam of the opinion 
that these two eges had for some reason 
hatched sooner than the remaining ones, 
and that the young were in hiding among 
the surrounding herbage or were in the 
keeping of the male bird while the mother 
finished the arduous task attendant upon 
incubation. Have any of my readers ob- 
served anything definite in regard to the 
hatching of the Woodcock and the after- 
care of its young? 


All have doubtless witnessed the ‘‘tower- 
ing’’ of the Woodcock as the breeding 
season approaches, when he mounts twenty- 
five or thirty feet in the air, uttering his 
weird cry, as suddenly to drop out of sight 
again in the reeds or brake. ‘This is cer- 
tainly a beautiful performance, carried on 
from dusk into the night, and no doubt de- 
notes the exuberant spirit of domestic hap- 
piness. 

I. WHITNEY WATKINS. 


Manchester, Mich. 


Do Wading Birds Swim? 
FIND in the Nrpronocist but little to 
the point about wading birds swim- 
ming. What birds do under excep- 

tional circumstances, as when shot, is, it 

seems to me, not the question. The only 
tine that I ever saw a wader swimming — 
an act entirely uninfluenced by man, was as 

follows: I had spent the day of June 30, 

1890, visiting the center of St. Paul’s 

Island in Bering Sea, and after reaching a 

small pool in a low place on the cinder-cov- 

ered tundra, had sat down on a stone at a 

little distance to rest. Soon a Snowflake 

(Plectrophenax nivalis townsendi,) flew to 

the edge of the pool and began drinking; 

it was soon followed by a Lapland Loneg- 
spur (Calcarius lapponicus,) and presently 
by a Pribylof Sandpiper (77zuga ptilocne- 
mis). They drank and searched for food 
about the edges of the pond while very 
close together, apparently not noticing 
each other or myself. Soon the Sandpiper 
walked into the water up to its breast and 
attempted to wade to some small rocks 
near the center of the pond. ‘The water 
being too deep he deliberately swam out to 
the nearest. Walking on it for a few mo- 
ments he swam to another, and after visit- 
ing them all, flew back to the shore. ‘The 
day was a beautiful one for this region; 
nothing else living was in sight except 
these three birds, and after spending a full 
half hour watching their movements I left 
them as I had found them. 

WILLIAM PALMER. 
Washington, D.C. 
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The Northern Raven (Corvus corax sinuatus) 
which has been noted as formerly nesting on the 
Farallon Island, is still found inhabiting the inac- 
cessible cliffs. Mr. Barlow @bserved a pair of 
them while on the Island in June. It was on a 
densely foggy and windy morning and they were 
flying laboriously toward a cliff on which is a nest 
which has been in use for several years at least. 
The nest is inaccessible except by descending from 
the top of the precipice by rope. 


Mr. Grinnell reports the Olive-sided Fly-catcher 
from Pasadena, Cal. 
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Photographing an Owl. 
BY DR. R. W. SHUFELDT. 


R. R. W. SHUFELDT, in his recently 
issued valuable work, ‘‘Scientific 
Taxidermy for Museums"’ (Report 

United States National Museum), gives the 
following interesting description of photo- 
graphing an Owl. The accompanying copy 
of the illustration was kindly lent by Mr. 
G. Browne Goode, Secretary in Charge 
United States National Museum. 

Owls have not only given a great many 
artists infinite trouble to correctly portray, 
but they have likewise been placed upon the 
black list of a perfect host of taxidermists. 
Literature illumined by plates of birds goes 
to show that many an Ornithologist who 
could draw and paint nearly every other 
kind of bird failed when Owls were essayed. 
So, tou, there are taxidermists who can 
mount most all birds correctly, who fail to 
a large extent when they take any of the 
Striges in hand. Wilson, the American 
Ornithologist, used to complain bitterly of 
his inability to figure any of these birds 
exactly to his liking, and even the master, 
Audubon, shows a little weakness some- 
times in such directions. . Now, in my first 
attempts at the photography of birds, Owls 
were the subjects, and one might think, in- 
asmuch as they quietly roost and doze 
nearly all day—that is the strictly nocturnal 
species—they would be easy subjects, but 
this is by no means always the case. <A 
number of years ago, in New Mexico, I 
frequently tried specimens of Aiken’s 
Screech Owl (Megarcops asio aikenz), but the 
results obtained were never entirely satis- 
factory tome. I have kept many kinds of 
American Owls alive in my lifetime, and 
these Screech Owls havea habit, common to 
some other species during their dozing 
hours during the day, of drawing them- 
selves up in an erect attitude, with all the 
feathers compressed against the body, and 
with the plumicorns erected to their fullest 
extent. But when we come to try to photo- 


graph one in such a desirable attitude, we 
must, to get him anything like life size, get 
the camera within a few inches of his Owl- 
ship, and this almost invariably alarms him, 
and he will flatten out his plumicorns, puff 
himself up, and then, after a second’s idiotic 
stare, fly to some other part of the room. 
Photographing them at a long distance 
makes the figure of him too small. 

I was once a whole day here at Takoma 
endeavoring to secure a photograph of one 
of our common Screech Owls (Megascops 
asio) in my room—and then failed. He 
would jump up on top of my camera, emit 
a loud, rolling, whistling note of disap- 
proyal of the procedure, dash off and finally 
nearly brain himself by bumping into the 
mirror of my wardrobe. I’d_ hypnotize 
him, stand him on the perch, and disappear 
for half an hour, and on my return he 
would be standing up as straight as a 
rocket, in just the position I wanted him, 
but all my efforts to sneak up to the camera 
and remove the cap and make the neces- 
sary exposure failed utterly, for he would 
re-enact the same performance I have just 
described. Finally I tied a piece of strong 
pack-thread to his leg and took him out of 
doors, took him in the broiling glare of the 
sun,and giving him a blotting-paper back- 
ground and a pretty perch, I went at him 
again, After numerous attempts I secured 
the fairly good result shown in the plate. 
When obtained he was staring his eyes out 


ata chicken that was making a disturb- 
ance not far away, and with a pin-hole dia- 
phragm in, I gave him an exposure of at 
least ten seconds, during which time he 
never moved. His right foot exhibited an 
odd dislocation, and its twisted position is 
evident in his picture. I am indebted to 
Master Richard Lay, of Takoma, D. C., for 
the loan of this bird, for which and for his 
trouble in capturing it for me I desire here 
to express my grateful acknowledgements. 
It is my intention to experiment with the 
photography of Owls until I succeed in 
getting a fine series of them in all possible 
poses, with the hope that when duly pub- 
lished they will prove useful to both artist 
and taxidermist. 
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How I Obtained a Canada Goose 
Egg from Central Park, N. Y. 
Hont Soit Qui Mal VY Peuse. 


HILE looking over my Oological 
W collection, perhaps for the third 
time one Sunday morning, as that 
was all I had to do to kill time—for accord- 
ing to custom I had forgotten to go to 
Church—I felt that my collection was sadly 
lacking in some specimens and was chafing 
under life in the great City of New York, 
impatiently waiting for the last month of 
school to ciose and let me into the country 
to explore pastures new. Suddenly my 
reverie was interrupted by a ring at the 
door, and presently the maid announced 
the presence of Mr. B , my boon com- 
panion of many a lucky and pleasant col- 
lecting trip. 

‘Well,’’ said I, ‘‘I thought you were at 
L,’s playing ‘ freeze-out ' with. the boys.’’ 
‘*Oh to — Coventry with ‘ freeze out ’ every 
day in the week, but — how would a set of 
Canada Goose eggs strike you this morn- 
ing ?’’ was the bland reply. 

' “First class,’’ said I, ‘‘but where are you 
going to get them, in exchange?”’ ‘‘Better 
than that—from first hands—right from the 
old Goose,’’ he said. ‘“Can I come into 
your game?” I asked. ‘‘ Tell me all 
about it.’’ ‘* Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ between 
you and me and the lamp-post, I was just 
up in Central Park for a stroll with the 
‘old man,’ and you know that little cape 
which runs down to the lake where we went 
skating so often? Well, I saw the old 
Goose there sitting on her nest a few feet 
from the water. I stood on the bridge and 
watched her for halfan hour, but she didn’t 
come off, The men in charge of the dom- 
esticated birds on the lake had put a lot of 
straw around 


her nest. The weather is 
fine, so what do you say if we go up to- 
night after dark and get the eggs? ”’ 

So the plot was hatched, but the eggs 
weren’t. 


The plan of attack was this: Since we 


could not hire a boat after dark, to sneak 
up on the bird from the cover of the trees 
aud bushes and whack her over the neck 
with a cane and sling her into the water 
before she could raise a racket, and then 
loot the nest. So we flipped up half a dol- 
lar to determine who should be the perpe- 
trator of the evil deed, for if detected we 
had a pretty good chance of being the 
city’s guest for a month or two. ‘‘Tails it 
is, Mr. B., the lot falls on you.’’ 
Accordingly at nine o'clock we donned 
our hats and overcoats and stuffed the 
pockets full of cotton wool to wrap theeggs 
in, and each of us carried acane. It was 
about a mile to the park and another to the 
nest. Very few people were about except 
the Park police, who were awake, for they 
had no benches to sleep on, as everyone was 
occupied by a lovingcouple. Presently we 
came to the path where we could approach 
the nest, so stepped off onto the grass and 
crawled under a low spreading yew tree 
and laid low. I decided to follow close be- 
hind Mr. B. to offer my services in case the 
Goose got too demonstrative and help carry 
away theeggs. Everything was quiet save 
the heavy footfall of a policeman on the 
cement walk, and when that had died away 
Mr. B. sallied forth on his hands and knees 
toward the nest which was about thirty 
yards distant, and I followed close behind, 
both of us moving stealthily as the Gauls 
that attempted the citadel of ancient Rome. 
Every few yards we stopped and listened 
but heard no onecoming. Once or twice in 
the dark Mr. B. ran against some dead 
vines, which caused a noise and made him 
say d , otherwise the night was mild. 


Presently Mr. B. halted and whispered, 
‘‘We are pretty close to the nest now,’’ but 
his voice was shaky, as he thought of the 
probable “tussle with the Goose and the 
chances of our being found out if we caused 
any unusual noise. I told him not to be 
afraid, but to whack the ‘‘sacred bird of 
Juno”’ over the neck with his cane when 
he got within reach. Presently hesaid, ‘‘I 


see the straw,’’ and raised his cane with one 
hand to be ready in case the bird rushed at 
him. A few more snake-like gyrations 
brought us up to the nest—there it was, ali 
covered over with straw, and no Goose in 
sight. I suggested the bird had covered 
the eggs to keep them warm while she went 
fora swim on the lake, and Mr. B. began 
rummaging through the straw. ‘‘I’ve got 
one! and here’s another!’’ Then came a 
long silence and lots more fumbling among 
the straw and afew subdued but select cuss- 
words. ‘‘Well, I be if the Goose 
wasn’t laying the second egg when I saw 
her this morning and supposed she was sit- 
ting. Shall we take them or leave them 
till the set is completed?’’ ‘‘Halfa loaf is 
better than no bread,” I replied, ‘‘and a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 

We sneaked back to the low spreading 
yew tree and admitted to each other that we 
had killed the Goose that laid the golden 
egg, by robbing the nest so soon, but that 
we did right to take them, for the risk was 
great in obtaining them. Anyhow, we 
reached home richer than we went, and I 
dare say that eggs of the domesticated bird 
are in fewer collections than those of the 
wild bird. 

‘*To the victors belong the spoils.”’ 

ANSER CALIFORNICUS. 
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Birds Found Breeding in Manitoba. 


from North West Canada two weeks 
ago, and says: 

Mr. Arnold of Battle Creek, Mich., was 
with me at Shoal Lake, where we took 
several rare species of eggs, such as Semi- 
palmated Sandpiper, Western and Red- 
necked Grebes, and about a dozen species 
of Ducks’ eggs. 

After Mr. Arnold returned home I went 
on to Lake Manitoba and took some good 
photographs, some of which I am sending 
you, viz.: Views of a colony of White 
Pelicans’ and Double-crested Cormorants’ 


Mi: RAINE writes that he returned 
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nests, nest of Holboell’s Grebe and seven 
eggs, Gadwall’s nest and ten eggs, nest of 
Sharp-tailed Grouse and sixteen eggs, views 
of American Bittern’s nest, etc. 

We took eggs of the following birds, and 
to prove the identity of the rarest species 
the birds were shot off the nests. It has 
been disputed by one or two Ornithologists 
(who have never been in North West Can- 
ada) that some of these birds nest as far 
south as Manitoba. I am therefore pleased 
to be in a position to give further proof that 
some of the species in dispute do nest, al- 
though sparingly, in Manitoba: 

Western Grebe, Holboell’s Grebe, Horned 
Grebe, Eared Grebe, Herring Gull, Bona- 
parte’s Gull, Ring-billed Guli, Common and 
Forster’s Tern, Black Tern, White Pelican, 
Double-crested Cormorant, Gadwall Duck, 
Baldpate, Lesser Scamp, Ring-neck, Ruddy 
_Duck, Redhead, Mallard, Golden-eye, Blue- 
winged Teal, Green-winged Teal, Shovel- 
ler, Pintail, Canvas-back, American Bit- 
tern, Wilson’s Phalarope, Wilson’s Snipe, 
Field Plower, Semipalmated Sandpiper, 
Spotted Sandpiper, Prairie Hen, Prairie 
Sharp-tailed Grouse, American Goshawk, 
Broad-winged Hawk, Short-eared Owl, 
Western Nighthawk, Western Bobolink, 
Chestnut-collared Longspur, Baird’s Spar- 
row, Sprague’s Pipit, Leconte’s Sparrow, 
Nelson’s Sparrow, Great Northern Shrike, 
Mourning Warbler, Blue-headed Vireo, 
Northern Hairy Woodpecker, Rails, 
Grackles, Blackbirds and other common 
species. 

W. RAINE. 

Toronto, Canada. 


OF couRSE! ‘‘They were lucky in saving the 
‘Nids’ from the fire at College Park. I believe 
that I should run for the Nrpronocist the first 
thing in case of a fire here.” 

I. H. STRATTON. 


Mr. Jesse W. Miller of Houston, Texas, is at 
present touring in Mexico, with acamera to record 
points of interest. It is safe to say he has his 
Ornithological eye along with him. 


Mr. Chas. EK. Doe, the prominent Rhode Island 
Ornithologist, has made some desirable finds for 
his State the past season. He took aset of Kildeer 
Plover, which are very rare in Rhode Island. 
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Henslow’s Sparrow Nesting in 
Michigan. 


T was on May 30, 1894, that Messrs. A. 
B. Covert and R. H. Wolcott, of Ann 
Arbor, and myself were searching care- 

fully the locality where, about two weeks 
before, we had observed the presence of 
Ammodramus henslowii and had secured a 
single specimen, as noted by Mr. Covert in 
June Oologzst. 

Fays Lake is situated in the township of 
Norwell (4 S—2 E.), Jackson county, 
Michigan; latitude, 42 degs. 13 secs. North. 
Lying about this lake, the shores of which 
are generally of a sandy nature, is a broad 
stretch of marshy ground, clothed originaily 
with a tamarack forest, which perished 
when the beaver sought to widen its domain 
by damming the outlet and throwing the 
water over the adjacent low swamps. 
Later, when the shore-line of the lake was 
again lowered by breaking these dams, the 
mucky soil grew up thickly with coarse 
sedges and weeds. ‘The annual spring- 
time high water has caused this herbage to 
grow in tufts and bogs, while scattered over 
the entire tract, and in some places nearly 
covering the surface, is a woody plant, 
about eighteen inches high, locally known 
as hardhack or wild sage. ‘This low 
ground, bordered on some parts by thick 
tamarack swamp and on others by oak- 
covered hills, is one of the very few spots 
in Michigan where Henslow’s Sparrow has 
been found, and here less than a dozen in- 
dividuals, all told, have been observed. 

Here on this day we had already taken 
nests of American Bittern, King Rail, 
Swamp and Song Sparrows, and Maryland 
Yellow-throat, yet we were somewhat dis- 
appointed in not being able to call the at- 
tention of certain doubting brothers, in our 
favorite study, of this State, to the fact that 
Henslow’s Sparrow had not only been taken 
but had actually been found nesting in 
Michigan. We noted two of the species 
during our search, but fortune seemed not 


to favor our desire, although we were quite 
convinced that they were nesting here. 

As I was walking slowly over this marshy 
ground on my way home a small bird 
flushed from my very feet and dropped into 
the weeds a few yards away. Idid not get 
a fair look at her, and she could not again 
be seen, but was sure that she was a Spar- 
row of some species. With little trouble I 
discovered a nest containing five eggs, 
which struck me as being so peculiar— 
quite small and oddly marked for either 
Swamp, Field or Song Sparrows—that the 
nest was marked and left for positive iden- 
tification in the future. 


Absence from home prevented my again 
visiting the nest until June 8, when, in 
company with Howard B. Baker of Lansing, 
I again approached its immediate vicinity. 
Gun in hand, I stealthily made my way to- 
ward the trembling nettle stock bearing the 
tuft of cotton which I had twisted upon it 
to mark the spot. But the bird was indeed 
sharp and had left the eggs, which, how- 
ever, were still warm, so I knew that they 
were not deserted. I passed on and roamed 
about the marsh for half an hour, when I 
returned, this time to catch a glimpse ofthe 
sitter as she hopped into the herbage. 
Calling for my friend to help me, I followed 
her closely, and after several times seeing 
the sly bird as she dodged here and there, 
we finally flushed her, and a snap shot with 
No. 12’s brought her down, badly mutilated, 
at the close range, but easily identified as 
Henslow’s Sparrow. I will not say that I 
succeeded in making the mangled mass of 
bone, flesh and feathers into a ‘‘skin,’’ for 
such it can hardly be called, but she forms 
a specimen in my collection as proof of cor- 
rect identification. 


So the much-sought nest was at last 
found, and the female, nest and eggs secured 
for future reference. The eggs, five in 
number, were white, with a greenish tinge 
before being blown, speckled throughout 
with fine reddish spots, forming a more or 
less perfect wreath about the larger end. 
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Incubation nearly complete, average size 
72x50. ‘The nest, which is composed of 
coarse dried sedges and grasses with 
nothing but finer ones for a lining, and 
rather loosely though neatly constructed, 
was situated in a tuft of grass and ‘“‘hard- 
back’’ about four inches above the wet, 
mucky soil. It is scarcely distinguishable, 
in appearance and make-up, from the aver- 
age nest of the Maryland Yellow-throat 
built in like situations 

I take pleasure in announcing through 
the columns of THE Nip10oLocisT the first 
nest of Henslow’s Sparrow in Michigan of 
which we have any record. 

L. WHITNEY WATKINS. 
Manchester, Mich. 


ee 


Cooper Ornithological Club. 


August 4th. Papers on the Vireos 

were read from members throughout 
the state. This report will appear in next 
number. It was decided that the Chair ap- 
point at each meeting a member to prepare 
a paper of short notes on matters or obser- 
vations of interest for the following meet- 
Such notes from any source will be 


hes regular monthly meeting was held 


ing. 
appreciated, 

Messrs. D. A. Cohen, R. S. Wheeler and 
Harold C. Ward of Alameda were elected 
to membership. ‘The semi-annual election 
of officers was held, resulting as follows: 
President, C. Chamberlin; Vice-President, 
R. H. Peck; Secretary, C. Barlow; and 
Treasurer, U. S. Clark. 

Each member to whom was assigned a 
Wren for study is requested to send in his 
observations before Sept. rst. 

C. Barlow, Secretary. 


——____—<. = ___ 


Notes and Comment. 


W. S. Cobleigh of Canton, Ill., writes: ‘‘Don’t 
let Raine discontinue his articles. Can’t you scare 
up some Illinois or Mississippi Valley correspond- 
ents? Keep Strode moving. I'll try to hustle up 
Loucks and Murchisoi.”’ 


Here is a line of observation which should be 
pursued by those who wish to learn more of the 


habits, etc., of our birds. Mr. J. H. Bowles of 
Ponkapog, Mass., by way of experiment, left a set 
of six eggs of the Short-billed Marsh Wren to 
hatch. The time of incubation was twelve days. 


On August 5 a single specimen of the rare Califor- 
nia Cuckoo was seen near San Jose, Cal., flying 
about in the willow bushes along acreek. H.R. 
Painton took a set of eggs of this species three 
years ago, and Mr. Oscar Silliman of Watsonville 
has had the good fortune to discover a few sets. 


Some articles to appear in September NID. are: 
Nesting of the Rock Wren on the Farallons, (illus); 
Review of Dr. Shufeldt’s work, ‘‘Scientific Taxi- 
dermy’’ (illus.); The Western Gull (illus. of young 
Gulls in nest); Hints for campers and cruisers, 
(illus). 


A fellow down in Texas is going to receive a 
year’s subscription to the NiproLoGist for some 
earlier numbers, which he probably received as 
“‘samples.’’? Here is a parable of the sample copy 
fiend, wherein it is shown how much more blessed 
it is to receive than to give. He hung on to his 
dollar and likewise his samples, and now by for- 
warding the latter he saves the former. 


I have seen so many endorsements of your jour- 
nal, THe Nrip1oLocrist, that I think it must be 
indispensable toacollector. Enclosed I hand you 
$1.00 for one year’s subscription. 

FRED B. SPAULDING. 


THE NIDIOLOGIST, a monthly paper published 
in Alameda, California, edited by H. R. Taylor, 
is before us. It is a bright, newsy, beautifully il- 
lustrated paper, devoted, as its name implies, to 
all that interests the nidiologist.—Puget Sound 
Sportsman. 


Mr. Leverett M. Loomis of South Carolina, who 
has recently been made curator of birds at the 
California Academy of Sciences, has been spend- 
ing several weeks at Pacific Grove where he is 
making a collection of water birds for the Acad- 
emy. Mr. Loomis is soon to publish in the pro- 
ceedings of the Academy, a description of a new 
Thrush from the coast of California. It will be 
called Zurdus ustulatus stanfordt. 


The Editor Laughs Last. 


You didn’t subscribe when you got your last 
“sample copy’’? 

No. 

You thought you’d wait for another one. Well, 
here itis. Struck it right that time, didn’t you! 

Perhaps you think this is a mighty fine number, 
but you'll wait for jws¢ ome more before you send 
your dollar for a year’s subscription. But you 
won’t get it—that other ‘‘sample.” 

No, zot much, for we've got you on the list! 
We'll have the laugh on you this time. That is, 
if that ‘ dollar testimonial’? don’t show up shortly 
at the office of the NIp. 


On a recent trip through a part of Monterey 
county, Cal., Mr. R. H. Beck shot a Black Swift 
(Cypseloides niger), which contained an egg about 
to be laid. 


A set of slightly incubated eegs of the Little 
Flycatcher was taken August 8 near San Jose, Cal. 
This ought to come pretty near winding up the 
season. 
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In completing in this number the first volume 
in the history of a journal for advanced Ornitholo- 
gists and Oologists, a few words by the editor may 
bein order. In reviewing the work of a year we 
remember gratefully the kindnesses rendered and 
the many words of appreciation extended. From 
the start our leading Ornithologists recognized the 
high standard which we have maintained, and 
hailed with pleasure the original illustrations of 
bird life appearing in every number. Published 
for the field collector and student in all parts of 
America, we have had a broad field and have done 
our best to fill it acceptably. In the matter of 
illustrations we have nothing to regret and cer- 
tainly much to be proudof. /7fty tl/ustrations, of 
a high order, isour record for one year, and Amer- 
ican Ornithologists have never seen the like before. 
Notwithstanding the heavy expense of our ‘‘half- 
tones,’’ the subscription price has been only one 
dollar, and such it is our intention to continue it. 
Additional support will increase our pages, and in 
no respect will Vol. II fall below the high standard 
of Vol. I. 

Many renewals fall due at this time. Our rule is 
necessarily cash in advance. We hope not to lose 
asingle subscriber, but parties not heard from will 
not receive the paper Having said so much, we 
will try to let our kind contributors say the rest 
hereafter. 


_A WRITER in the New Hampshire Mirror and 
Farmer stirs up a terrific tempest in a tea-pot in 
referring to the following section in the New 
Hampshire game laws: 


‘*'The provisions of this chapter shall not apply 
to the collecting of specimens for the cabinet of an 
educational institution by the curator thereof, or 
by or under his direction.”’ 

‘‘The good accomplished by this section,”’ says 
this over-wrought soul, ‘‘is below calculation, as 
ten eggs or birds are destroyed or shot to every one 
secured in good condition and preserved, and of 
those that reach the so-called ‘cabinets’ of 
pupils or their tutors ninety-nine in every one 
hundred are worthless in a short time and con- 


signed to the refuge heap, forgotten martyrs of a 
pernicious taste and contemptible license wickedly 
tolerated by a statute fit only for the home of bar- 
barians, and that wants a redeeming feature.” 

The above is presented merely for the amuse- 
ment of Ornithologists. It is not worth the ink to 
attempt to convince this gifted ignoramus that 
collections are not made for ‘‘refuse heaps,’’ and 
that a few remarks of a careful Oologist would be 
ofa hundred times more benefit to the farmer 
than tons of the sort of rubbish which he has suc- 
ceeded in getting into print. He isin a bad way 
—needs a change of air—and the ‘“‘barbarians’’ of 
New Hampshire should suggest it to him. 


THE movement of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club to fix a valuation on the nests of birds of the 
West is praiseworthy, for it will doubtless lead to 
their more careful preservation and study. 

WHEN, Oh when, will we learn to value above 
all else the virtue of unquestionable identity? An 
egg or nest without a name is a thorn in the side 
of a conscientious collector. We may notall have 
the advantages of literature at hand, but what we 
do know, let us Azow. Be cautious and sure. 
Don’t call a Sparrow a Swamp Sparrow because 
you took it in a swamp, or ‘‘jump to conclusions’’ 
in any other way which may later make you feel 
humiliated. The text or inspiration for this little 
sermon comes at the end. We have received a 
set, with data, of the Red-billed Pigeon, collected 
in Oregon. The sender informs us that the col- 
lector shot the bird. Well, then, if he shot the 
owner of the nest, and it were a Red-billed Pigeon, 
collected 77 Oregon, one of the shot must have 
struck it in the bill. 


“WILLIAM HENRy,”’ who may be a fat man 
himself, boils over at the bare possibility of Dr. 
Strode carrying his 187 lbs. up 150 feet after Budo’ s 
eggs. We presume the veteran collector of Great 
Horned Owl’s eggs will be able to explain why 
that climb was so high. There is a sycamore near 
College Park, Cal., which must be considerably 
over 125 feet high. We don’t know how they 
grow further East, but is it possible that ‘‘William 
Henry’’ has got his measure and trade mark on 
every tree in the state of Illinois? 


ON July 31, the firm of F. H. Lattin & Co. of 
Albion, N. Y., was dissolved by mutual consent, 
Mr. Lattin taking the Oologist and Mr, Walter F. 
Webb the immense stock of birds’ eggs, birds’ 
skins, etc. ‘‘Lattin’’ has built up a big reputation 
for fifteen years in the natural history line and in 
succeeding to the old stand Mr. Webb will un- 
doubtedly do well. An inventory taken July 15, 
showed a stock of 21,000 eggs. Mr. Webb makes 
some interesting pricesin his ‘“‘ad” in this number. 

Ger a friend to subscribe with you when you 
send in your renewal. If everyone would do this 
(it’s possible) great results would be accomplished. 


WE have added a department of reviews which 
will keep our subscribers posted on recent litera- 
ture and should be of value. 


The continuation of Mr. E. Arnold’s interesting 
account of his trip to North West Canada has not 
reached us in time for insertion in this number, 
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Recent Publications. 

OMPARATIVE Oology of North 
. American Birds. By R. W. Shn- 
ieldt. Vico Dy <sRepty Ui Nat. Mus: 
for 1892, pp. 461-493. As stated by the 
author, “The only object of this paper is 
to bring together what is already well 
known in regard to the Oology of North 
American birds, placing it before the Orni- 
thologist in a more condensed form than it 
is usually given and in a comparative 
way.’’ The geologically earliest known 
egg, that of Apyornis, is compared with 
those of the Ostrich types of birds and the 
eggs of some of the least specialized species 
are noticed in comparison with the eggs of 
reptiles, particularly lizards, the eggs of 
which are, with one exception, elliptical. 
In noticing the variation in the general 
shape of eggs, the author quotes Prot. New- 
ton: ‘‘In form, eggs vary much, and this 
is sometimes observable in examples not 
only of the same species, but even from the 
same mother, yet a certain amount of re- 
semblance is usually to be traced according 
to the natural group to which the parents 
belong.’’ ‘This is in the main true, but 
like many other general Oological laws sus- 
ceptible to exceptions, a striking one of 
which was in the case of a single female 
Colaptes cafer which laid several clutches 
in the same tree without accumulating 
enough at any time to begin setting. 
Among nearly or quite a score of eggs laid 
were some which but for the texture of the 
shell and color would never have been sup- 
posed to be Prcarzan eggs. In form many 
had lost the character of the Prarie. Still 
this exception was due partly to abnormal 
conditions, the eggs being taken always 

before a full complement was deposited. 
The main feature of Dr. Shufeldt’s paper 
is the comparison, usually in parallel col- 
umns, of the published descriptions (and 
discrepancies) of authors in regard to the 
number of eggs laid, their color, size, etc., 
making the paper an important one for Ool- 


ogists, as well as strongly emphasizing the 
importance of having some standard nomen- 
clature of colors to which reference may be 
made, the terms used then being clear to 
all. Sucha standard has been prepared by 
Mr. Ridgway, leaving no excuse for vague- 
ness in descriptions of eggs. In conveni- 
ent reference tables are compiled the des- 
criptions, so far as they have been pub- 
lished, of the eggs of the orders of North 
American birds by Coues, Ridgway and 
Bendire. 


In speaking of the deposition of the 
color pigment Prof. Newton is quoted, and 
it may be new to some to know that, al- 
though not stated in the paper under con- 
sideration, the shell spots and markings of 
the eggs of a California Guillemot of the 
brown-marked series are all caused by one 
color-pigment, as may be easily determined 
by scraping the shell with a sharp knife 
over one of the lavender shell-spots; grad- 
ually it will become as dark:as any of the 
superficial blotches, showing conclusively 
that but one pigment has given the two 
colors, and that the light markings only ap 
pear so because they are deep-seated and 
actually congenital with the formation of 
the shell. On the other hand the egg of 
the California Partridge has both the mark- 
ings and the ground color superficial, as 
hard-shelled, unlaid eggs are white untila 
few hours at most of their deposition. Di- 
luted oxalic acid will also demonstrate the 
superficial character of all the colors, re- 
moving them and leaving the egg pure, 
lusterless white. There is a hint here for 
further study in the coloration of eggs, and 
a suggestion that the microscope be em- 
ployed to determine what relationship or 
differences, if any, exists in the texture or 
grain of the shell. ‘Ten laws are formu- 
lated from various authors, to account for 
the variations in the color of the shells of 
birds’ eggs, and in his concluding remarks 
Dr. Shufeldt briefly reviews the Oological 
peculiarities of North American birds in 
the light of these same laws, but encouu- 
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ters several obstacles due to the insufficient 
knowledge, as yet published, of certain 
species. In this particular field there is yet 
much to study. 

Oology does not rank, as yet, as an exact 
science, and no better method for determin- 
ing the species of eggs has been found 
equal to that by the birds themselves. In 
no department of Natural History perhaps 
are to be found such ardent enthusiasts as 
Oologists, and we may close this review of 
Dr. Shufeldt’s excellent article with Prof. 
Huxley’s remarks on the most important 
discovery accredited to Oologists. ‘‘ Per- 
haps the greatest scientific triumph of Oolo- 
gists lies in their having fully appreciated 
the intimate alliance of the Lzmicolw (the 
great group of Snipes and Plovers), with 


the Gavie (the Gulls, Terns, and other 
birds more distantly connected with them), 
before it was recognized by any professed 
taxonomist, L’ Herminier, whose researches 
have been much overlooked excepted; 
though to such an one was given the privi- 
lege of placing that affinity beyond cavil.”’ 


The July namber of 7e Auk contains a 
colored plate of the Plumed and Mountain 
Partridge to illustrate a lucid and timely 
article by Mr. Ridgway on ‘‘Variation of 
Oreortyx pictus.’? ‘This interesting paper is 
especially for the edification of British Orni- 
thologists who have not a clear conception 
of American subspecies and climatic varia- 
tion as recognized in the United States. 


Mr. A. W. Anthony publishes some 
‘‘Notes on the Genus Heleodytes, with a 
Description of a New Subspecies.’’ ‘The 
new Cactus Wren is named /feleodytes 
brunnetcapillus bryanti; it is the heavily 
spotted form from the northern portion of 
Lower California, grading into affinis to- 
wards the south. 


Mr. Henshaw describes a nest of the 
California House Finch, which was _ bal- 
anced upon a narrow joisttand kept from 
pitching forward by a white string en- 
twined in the nest, carried thence to a nail, 
around which two turns were made, and 


then back a distance of six inches to the 
nest, where it was interlaced with the 
twigs, showing great ingenuity on the part 
of the builder, or an interesting example of 
mere chance when the string caught (or had 
been left hanging) upon the nail, both ends 
then being carried to the nest and worked 
in. 

G. H. Ragsdale gives some notes on tem- 
perature as influencing the nest-building of 
birds, and asks: ‘‘Will some one tells us 
what is the accepted opinion of Oologists 
concerning temperature affecting nidifica- 
tion?’’ This query would make an inter- 
esting topic for discussion at some meeting 
of the Cooper Ornithological Club. 


“We Take Exceptions.” 


O° page 150 of the July issue of the 


Nip. is a decidedly fishy tale about a 
self-styled collector who credits him- 


self with securing a set of Owl’s eggs from 
a nest at over one hundred and fifty feet 
from the ground; and that, too, in a syca- 
more. Now, Mr. Editor, I wish to voice 
the sentiments of all collectors in the Union 
in protesting against tales of thiskind. We 
want truth, plain and unvarnished, and not 
ridiculous slipshod stories of adventure 
drawn with the long bow. The writer of 
the article knows one of two things-—that 
he is an intentional falsifier or, much more 
probably, that he has no conception of 
heights of trees and that he has never prac- 
tised measuring altitudes when he has 
taken eggs from nests. Now let me say 
for all collectors, and especially for those in 
California, where the trees grow tall, that 
there is not a sycamore tree in the State of 
Illinois 120 feet tall, and it is sincerely 
doubted if there is any tree in the State 
(pines perhaps excepted) which is 140 feet 
to topmost branch. A sworn statement 
would not convince me that a man ever took 
any kind of an Owl’s nest at 1oo feet up in 
a sycamore tree. Owls never build at the 
tips of small limbs in my neighborhood. 
Let us havetruth. I’ve taken nests from 
50 to go feet upin sycamores—but 150 feet! 
Goodness gracious! Every honest observing 
collector of experience is laughing and alter- 
nately protesting at such nonsense. 
WILLIAM HENRY, 
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NEST OF PALMER’S THRASHER IN CHOLLA. 
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A Nest of Palmer’s Thrasher. 


To the Editor of THr NipioLocisr: 


EAR Sir: A fine electrotype showing 
}) the nesting site of Palmer’s Thrasher 

(Harporhynchus cureirostris palmer?) 
has been loaned to me for publication, 
through the kindness of Mr. Herbert 
Brown of Tucson, Arizona. It was origin- 
ally intended to appear with an article on 
“The Habits and Nesting of Palmer's 
Thrasher, in Zoe, an extinct biological 
journal. I know of no more appropriate 
medium than your excellent paper to pre- 
sent it to Oologists. 

Mr. Brown’s long residence in Arizona 
and his caretul and accurate studies of the 
birds of Arizona make the following extract 
from his pen an excellent accompaniment 
to the plate. 

Yours respectfully, 
WALTER E. BRYANT. 

Oakland, Cal. 


Southern Arizona, notwithstanding its 
great mountain chains, if viewed from an 
elevated position, presents the appearance 
ofa vast plain that ends only where the 
horizon seems to touch the earth, with here 
and there a mountain range small in com- 
parison with the surrounding plain, set 
down upon it. Between the mountains lie 
immense mesas and valleys, as a whole, 
timberless and waterless, but covered with 
nutritious grasses, great cacti belts and 
other vegetation of curious growth. Here 
then is the home of pa/merz, and in the 
cholla, beset with countless spines, it builds 
its nest and rears its young. This class of 
cacti, of which the foregoing cut gives but a 
faint conception of its terrors, is virtually 
impenetrable to man and beast. ‘Ten mil- 
lion of cambric needles, set on hundreds of 
loosely-jointed spindles, woven so closely 
together as to apparently defy the penetra- 
tion of a body however small, but the 
Thrashers go in and out and up and 
hrough them with the ease of water run- 
ning through a sieve. In some convenient 


fork, on a limb against the bole of the bush, 
or in a cavity formed by the pendent stems 
of the plant, the nest is most commonly 
built. All the spines in the vicinity of the 
nest are pulled off for the better protection 
of the young. ‘This does not, however, al- 
ways save them, as I have found them, 
once ina while, tangled and dead in the 
terrible burs. 


The external nest of Palmer’s Thrasher is 
made of thorn twigs averaging in length 
about eight or nine inches, seldom shorter 
but frequently much longer. Almost in- 
variably they are lined with a species of 
wire grass, but sometimes they go astray 
and use other materials. In external depth 
the nests vary according to the whims of the 
bird and the requirements of the site 
chosen, but generally they average from 
seven toten inches. The inner cavity at its 
greatest width near the top measures from 
four to four and one-half inches, bottom one- 
half an inch to an inch narrower, rounded 
or flat, and from three to three and one-half 
inches deep. However sparsely the walls 


.of the nest may be lined, the bottom is al- 


ways thickly padded with dried grass, into 
which the eggs frequently sink one-half 
their depth, and in this condition hatch. 
There are, of course, many exceptional 
nests. Some remarkable for the oddity of 
their construction, others for their bulki- 
ness, and still others for the flimsy manner 
in which they are put together. Have 
many records of such; a few instances, how- 
ever, will suffice to show the peculiar ideas 
of the birds when they depart from their 
usual seven by ten building. One nest was 
built on the ruins ofthree others, and prob- 
ably represented as many successive broods, 
and gave the interior of the cholla the ap- 
pearance of having been solidly filled in with 
dead sticks. Exterior diameter of nest 
twenty inches, depth thirty-six inches, 
cavity across the top four and one-half 
inches, bottom three inches, depth six 
inches, but lined only about four inches up 
with baling rope, hog bristles and grass. A 
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second had an external diameter of fourteen 
inches, depth twelve inches, interior dia- 
meter top of cavity five inches, bottom two 
inches, and depth nine inches, but lined 
with grass and feathers for two inches only, 
the other seven inches being naked sticks. 
The peculiarity of another was that the bird 
in leaving -the nest went through a well- 
built piece of.cribbing rather more than ten 
inches deep, which stood at an angle of 
about seventy degrees with the top of the 
nest, The sticks forming the cribbing were 
from six to eight inches long and straight, 
the aperature was about four and one-half 
inches in the clear, being rather longer one 
way than the other. One edge of the crib- 
bing lay solidly on the nest, the opposite 
‘sidé being open sufficiently to admit the 
body of the bird, giving the cribbing the 
appearance of having at some time been 
tipped from the perpendicular. I broke 
sufficient of the cactus burs away to expose 
the open side of the nest, then secreted my- 
self to watch events. Both birds soon re- 
turned to the nest, but becoming alarmed 
again left apparently for good, but in the 
course of half an hour one again came back 
and was presently followed by the other. 
After a general inspection of the premises 
the female went on the nest, going in under 
‘the open edge of the cribbing, but on being 
approached left the nest by going through 
the cribbing asshe did when first disturbed. 
For a third time I saw her make her en- 
trance and exit as described. ‘The nest 
contained three slightly incubated eggs. 
'In the spring of 1887 I noted several nests 
made almost entirely of flowering weeds. 
This came from the nature of the vegetation 
in the immediate vicinity of the cholla belt 
in which the nests were placed. 

There appears to be no fixed time for the 
opening of the nesting season, which alter- 
nates between the latter part of February 
and the beginning of April. 

sie ea rae 
THE RiIGH? KIND. 


‘‘T enclose a testimonial in the shape of a dollar 
bill.—W. E. MULLIKEN.”’ 


Frank H. Lattin. 
H for ye olden days, when every egg 
@) was rare and every nest a wonder! 
How many Ornithologists and 
Oologists are there who associate the dawn 
of their first scientific collecting with Frank 
H. Lattin and his Young Oologist? Legions 
surely, and many who have since, as they 
think, and perhaps rightly, risen to higher 
places in their beloved ‘‘science.’’ 

It is with pleasure that the writer is able 
to present herewith, for the first time to 
Oologists, a ‘‘half-tone’’ of Mr. Lattin, a 
‘‘farmer’s boy,’’ as he says, but one who 
has achieved success in his chosen line out 
of small beginnings, by Yankee persever- 
ance and simple pluck. 

Lattin’s Young Oologist was a priceless 
boon to the beginner in the fascinating 
study of Oology, and many of his old sub- 
scribers who in April, 1884, received as a 


- “sample’’ the initial number of his little 


journal, are readers of Zhe Oologist of to- 
day. 

How eagerly the young collector scanned 
fae“ query column.’” to see the price- 
list name of the ‘‘Hair bird,’’ the ‘‘Thun- 
der-pump,’’ or the ‘‘Fly-up-the creek!’’ 
Those were the days of wonderland, and 
Lattin at Gaines, N. Y., was king, and 
transformed for many a boy the uncouthly, 
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named creatures of farm and forest into 
rarae aves, objects of untailing and absorb- 
ing interest. 

How the lightning struck so soon is a 
mystery, but the writer recalls with pecu- 
liar interest that he contributed an article 
to No. 2 of Vol. 1 of the Young Oologist. 
The subject was ‘‘The California Mottled 
Owl,’’ and happily the identification was 
correct and the facts honestly if simply told. 
Those were the old days when A. M. 
Shields wrote of collecting eggs by the 
bushel on ‘‘Nigger Slough.’’ Among other 
careful observers who then wrote were: F. 
M. Dille, T. D. Perry, Fred B. Spaulding, 
G. F. Breninger, H. C. Lillie, Wm. L. 
Kells, C.. A. Keeler, E..H. Fiske, H. J. 
Jamison, Frank A. Patton, C. H. Wilder, 
W. W. Worthington, Prof. D. E. Lantz, 
and many others, some of whom still sur- 
vive and write. 

Mr. Lattin is so well known that an ex- 
tended sketch of his life is unnecessary 
here. He was born.of parents in moderate 
circumstances and spent the early years of 
his life in hard work. After graduating 
from the High School at Albion, N. Y., he 
put in several years as a teacher in the 
country districts, and it was at this time 
that he became interested in the study of 
natural history. He commenced exchang- 
ing specimens, and soon began his career as 
a dealer in birds, birds’ eggs and natural 
history supplies, his business having a won- 
derful growth. 

This establishment is now being carried 
on successfully by Mr. Walter F. Webb, at 
Albion, N. Y. ‘‘Lattin’’ still owns Zhe 
Oologist, and is largely interested in the col- 
lecting of shells and other objects of natural 
history. May his present prosperity con- 
tinue, and his shadow never grow less, is 
the wish of | ap Gaye hes 

———» 0 


A Day with the Raptores. 


delightful day in California, that my 
friend W. A. Burres and I concluded to 
saddle up (I was visiting near Sargents) 
and ride over toa locality where we had been 
informed a Golden Eagle nested on a cliff. 
We crossed the San Benito river and 
passed through the picturesque and historic 
village of San Juan, with its ancient mis- 
sion church. Some time before noon our 
progress was barred by a high fence, so we 
tied up and proceeded on foot. 


|: was on the 22nd of February, a most 


eggs in cotton. 


Stretching for six or seven miles westward 
was a rocky region with numerous ledges 
and cliffs, which we determined to explore. 


We passed a number of caves, the breed- 
ing place of Turkey Buzzards later in the sea- 
son. Wesaw a Golden Eagle sailing majes- 
tically above us, but failed to locate its nest. 


‘* A Western Horned Owl!” cried my 
companion, and the bird flew from her aerie, 
disclosing the two white, nearly spherical 
eggs. Here we were in luck of the finest 
kind —if we could get the eggs. 


We succeeded in securing this prize by 
my friend risking his neck by climbing a 
rope which I held from the top of the rock. 
In crossing to the nest he paused and coolly 
seated himself in the domicile of the Red- 
tail! It was undergoing repairs then for 
occupancy. The Owl’s nest was a loose 
collection of oak-sticks and sage-brush, 
with a curious addition in the shape of a 
little boy’s bow, minus the string. There 
were a few Owl’s feathers for a lining, with 
a great quantity of rabbit bones. These 
big Owls are lovers of chickens, also, al- 
though they undoubtedly do the farmers 
more good than harm. The young Owls 
make great pets. I once saw a pair that 
were kept loose in a livery stable. 


One day in May, near Sargents, I stum- 
bled upon a family of this species, which 
were tumbling about in the grass near 
some oak trees. I looked into every tree 
in the vicinity, but was unable to find their 
home. ‘The next year, however, a friend 
unraveled the mystery. He found the nest 
in a hole in a ‘‘sand cut,’’ right next to the 
railroad track, 4 feet in and about 20 feet 
from the ground—a rather odd nesting site. 

But we must return to my friend, who 
has been busy packing those big Owl’s 
‘They were lowered to the 
ground, and then the climber followed 
them in safety. Having levied tribute suc- 
cessfully on this 460, we passed back to 
our horses, On the way we startled an- 
other great Owl from a tree in a wild, rocky 
place, but could not seeits nest. Near by I 
discovered a large nest of the Golden Ea- 
gle on a sheif of a giant rock. It was the 
only nest I have ever seen which was like 
the typical Eagle's nest of the story-book. 
The eggs might readily have been secured, 
had there been any, but bunches of ‘‘ chick- 
weed ’’ were growing in the nest, and its 
appearance indicated disuse for some years. 


H. R: -‘Tavror: 
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THE GREAT HORNED OWL—FROM “‘SCIENTIFIC TAXIDERMY FOR MUSEUMS.”’ 
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The Breeding Habits of Audubon’s 
Caracara. | 


UDUBON'’S Caracara, known by the 
A ‘Texans as the Mexican Eagle and by 
the Mexicans as Jofache, is one of the 

most common raptorial birds in many sec- 
tions of Central and Southern Texas. On 
the Rio Grande and along the Gulf Coast it 
is especially abundant, associating with 
Harris’ Hawk and the Vultures. In the 
two counties of the central portion of the 
State (Falls and McLennan) in which I 
have observed this species, I consider it a 
tolerably common resident, doubtless oc- 
curring in all seasons, as I have noted indi- 
- viduals ineach month. About the first of 
March the birds pair and commence repair- 
ing old or selecting new nesting sites, and 
by the first week in April nidification is at 
its height. A correspondent in Bexar 
county informs me that in his section he 
finds nests of the Caracara from early March 
to the last of Mav, and all recorded sets 
from this locality were taken between 
March 20 and May 25. ‘Their nests are 
usually built in a low bushy tree at a height 
of from eight to twenty feet from the 
ground, and are used by the same pair of 
birds each consecutive year, even after they 
have been robbed of their eggs. New 
material is added each season, and the nest 
gradually assumes enormous proportions. 
From seemingly reliable authority, I have 
been informed of nests which had been used 
for years and which had finally grown tobe 
about four feet in diameter by two in depth. 
The composition of these nests seems to 
vary with the locality in which they are 
built. Dr. Brewer states that nests report- 
ed from Northern Mexico and the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas were composed 
of flags, reeds and grass, were very coarse 
and flat, and were usually situated on the 
tops of trees or on low cliffs, 
bushes. 


or even 
In this section the composition is 
usually branches and large twigs, some- 
times lined with roots and grasses. 


One nest I examined this last April was 
composed entirely of thick broomweed 
without any lining whatever, and had only 
a very slight depression for the eggs, hard- 
ly sufficient to keep them from rolling out, 
in fact. The diameter of this nest was 
about twenty-two inches. On April 1 a 
typical set of two eggs were taken from it, 
and they present the following measure- 
ments in inches: 2.51 x 1.63 and 2.70 x 
1.69. Their ground color is the same, #. é., 
a dark russet-brown, but in markings they 
differ greatly. One egg is almost entirely 
unspotted with the exception of half a dozen 
minute chocolate flecks and two or three 
chalky spots about the size ofa pinhead, 
while the other is beautifully mottled with 
chocolate and umber, so thick as almost to 
obscure the ground color. Another set of 
the same number taken a few days later are 
marked in exactly the same manner, and, 
in fact, all of the specimens of the eggs of 
this bird I have seen, that have been taken 
in this locality, vary but little as to sets. 
Several authorities mention eggs of the 
Caracara, with an almost pure white 
ground, but I have never seen any answer- 
ing that description. The number of eggs 


laid is two or three, sets of two being the 
most common. 

I am told that the young Caracaras oc- 
cupy the nest for two or three months after 
they are hatched, which, if so, shows a re- 
semblance to the habits of the young of the 
Vultures while in the nest. However, al- 
though the young Vultures are fed by re- 
gurgitation, the young of the Caracara are 
fed in the same manner as other Falcons, 
2. é., With fresh meat, although I think that 
the adults feed quite freely on carrion. 

In the vicinity of old nests are usually to 
be found the skulls and bits ofthe feet, etc., 
of small mammals, principally rodents. 
Among these I have identified the skulls 
of at least two species of rabbits, principal- 
ly those of the Cottontail (Lepus syloaticus), 
although some remains resemble those of 
our larger species (1. melanotis). In its 
manner of flying the Caracara resembles 
both the Vultures and Hawks, circling, 
sailing and flapping alternately. 

J. Ky STRHCR eR oy 

Waco, Texas. 
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Some Notes on the Western Gull. 


ERE it not for the presence of the 
Western Gull, bird life on the 
Farallons would lose much of its 

interest, and collecting there would be tame 
indeed in comparison to what it now is. 
The Gull—pirate that he is—enlivens the 
scene by his cries as he sails about with 
Eagle eye in quest of unprotected eggs of 
Murres and Cormorants. 

The nesting habits of this Gull are too 
well known to bear a description. I believe 
there is but one real rookery of these birds 
on the island, though they nest promiscu- 
ously in pairs all over the island. The 
rookery covers a flat area of several acres at 
the west end, and the nests are placed close 
together. It is most interesting to gather a 
series of sets, so great is the variation in 
ground colors and markings. From one 
nest I took a set of three eggs, two of which 
were of the usual color, while the third 
might almost be classed as white, although 
it is lightly marked in places with a few 
light-lilac blotches. 

One Gull which I noticed had thought- 


fully (2?) placed her nest beneath an arch > 


formed by two large boulders touching at 
the top, thus escaping the rays of the sun. 

The Gulls follow the eggers as they ap- 
proach the Murre rookeries and add to the 


din produced by the Murres, and when the 
latter have left their eggs it takes some 
lively scrambling for the eggers to secure 
the eggs. Ifa Gullcan see an unprotected 
ege he will alight, take it in his beak and 
fly away with it, to feast on it at leisure. 

The Gulls secure a large part of their liv- 
ing from the Cormorant rookeries, as the 
Cormorant takes wing when the eggers pass 
by, and in an instant the Gulls are scattered 
about among the nests, forcing their beaks 
through the brittle shells, sucking out the 
contents. It is said the eggs of the Cormo- 
rant will not coagulate by boiling. 

Owing to the piratical instincts of Larus 
the inhabitants of the island lose no oppor- 
tunity to wreak vengeance upon him. 
Eggs are taken from the nests and broken 
upon the rocks, and many a young Gull has 
met its fate by being dashed down a cliff. 

The young Gulls when two or three 
weeks old are very pretty, being mottled all 
over with black and white. The accom- 
panying illustration serves to show this 
plumage. It isa view of a typical nest in 
which were two young and a presumably 
addled egg. 

I was recently so fortunate as to secure a 
young Gull from the islands, and am look- 
ing forward to its development with much 
interest. 

C. BARLOW. 

Santa Clara. Cal: 


—___— 6 —___— 
Eggs of the White-throated Swift. 
N Dr. Shufeldt’s paper on the ‘‘Com- 
] parative Oology of* North American 
Birds,’’ of which a notice appeared in 
the August issue of THE NIDIOLOGIST, oc- 
curs the following paragraph: ‘‘In another 
suborder, the Cyfselz, we are still ignorant 
of the character of the eggs of several of the 
species, but those of Chetura pelagica are 
well known. In that species from four to 
five are usually inaset. They are pure 
white, and narrowly elliptical in shape. 
The eggs of Cypseloides niger have as yet 
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not been collected by any naturalist that I 
am aware. The eggs, too, of Mzcropus mel- 
anoleucus are unknown to me’”’ (page 481). 
More than a dozen years ago an imperfect 
set of five fresh unblown eggs of the 
White-throated Swift were presented to me 
by a young man in Contra Costa county. 
They were taken froma nest ina crevice 
in the back of a tunnel-shaped cave in the 
side of a cliff about twenty feet above the 
base. In color the eggs are pure white, 
narrowly elliptical in form, but rather 
smaller at one end. ‘They measured: .87 x 
ees 80. Ko St, coo Be eh2si Oo. .% :5O> the 
fifth was too much damaged to measure 
accurately. The eggs were collected on 
June 6, 1878. WALTER E. BRYANT. 
Oakland, Cal. 


—— 


Cuckoo and 


Flycatcher Notes. 


EAR Editor of the NrproLocistT: — I 
)) see by the last number of THE Nipt- 
OLOGIST a note of the California 
Cuckoo having been seen near San Jose, 
and of nests being found there and at Wat- 
sonville. 

I think as the country becomes more 
thickly settled, such forms of bird-life as 
are now considered rare with us will be- 
come more common, as their surroundings 
are more fitted to give them protection. 

Twelve years ago I took a specimen of 
the California Cuckoo here at Haywards, 
Have not noted them as being seen since 
about here till this summer, the latter part 
of July, when I heard one several times 
along the San Lorenzo creek bordering our 
orchard, off and on for two weeks. No 
doubt they will be found breeding about 
here, as will other forms of bird-life we 
now are calling rare. It is protection we 
want for our bird-life. For example, I 
have had a pair of Western Flycatchers 
(E. difficilis) come for the last three sum- 
mers to nest on top of the caps of the 
porch posts and bring forth two nests of 
young every year. Last season a Califor- 
nia Screech Owl made its midnight meal 


off the first brood. Then Mrs. Flycatcher 


tried again on another post, but could not 
get materials to stick — kept rolling off, till 
I put up a small box, which she soon filled 
with a nest. She did the same this year. 
First brood came off all safe, but second 
nest would not stick. More litter was all 
over the porch floor than would fill a cherry 
box. I put her up a cigar box, and in 
three days she was sitting. The only 
young (ove) of this second brood left the nest 
August 16. So endeth this third year’s 
crop of Western Flycatchers. 


Haywards, Cal. Orro EMERSON. 


Prolific Breeding of the Rufous 
Hummingbird. 


HILE searching for a stray brood of 
turkeys among some tall meadow- 
grass on the 4th of July, my atten- 


tion was attracted by the actions of a pair 
of these Hummingbirds, that seemed to 
have a nest on a row of cypress trees close 
by. It was about two minutes before I 
found the nest, about 5 feet from the 
ground. In it was a fully fledged young 
bird that flew out soon after my approach. 
It flew in a horizontal line about fifty feet 
and poised in the air for several seconds, 
and gradually fell from its aerial position to 
the ground. Upon being caught and re- 
placed in the nest, it clambered out and re- 
peated the performance. I have seen this 
performance gone through with before by 
several species of young Hummingbirds 
taking their first flight. Upon examina- 
tion the nest proved to be a ‘‘ double 
decker,’’ being built over the previous one 
and at a slightly different angle, and con- 
tained two fresh eggs. Oliver Davie says in 
his book that ‘‘all Hummingbirds breeding 
in California are said to rear two broods in 
one season,’’and he is correct as far as the 
Rufous, Allen’s and Anna’s Humming- 
birds are concerned. I have found nests 
early in March at Alameda and well into 
June, among them several of these ‘‘double 
deckers.’’ ‘Taking the extra early records 
of Hummingbirds breeding in January and 
February and the extra late records of July 
into consideration, some of these birds may 
‘have reared three broods in one season. 


Alameda, Cal. D. A. CoHEN. 
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Bird-Nesting in Northwest Canada. 


By WALTER RAINE. 
{Yhe installment in No. 10, Vol. I, was marked ‘‘ concluded,” an 
error. ] 
(CONTINUATION.) 


Use LAKE, JUNE 15. — I arrived 
R here from Banff this morning, and 
after breakfast visited the flat prairie 
south of the railway, where I found Wil- 
son’s Phalarope, Pintail, Gadwall and Ring- 
necked Ducks. ‘The Ducks’ nests were all 
in similar situations, built amongst the long 
grass, on margin of slough. 

On my way back to the farm I observed 
a large skunk at the Gopher colony, and he 
was so busy hunting for Gophers, poking 
his head in and out of their -burrows, that 
he did not notice me until I approached 
quite close. He was the finest specimen I 
ever saw, with a large bushy tail, longer 
than his own body, and I was sorry I had 
left my gun behind. After dinner Spalding 
drove me to Avocet Lake, and on a sandbar 
we found a small colony of Ring-billed 
Gulls had nests containing two or three 
eggs each, and we also found several nests 
of the Avocet. 

On our way around the lake to the 
islands at the North end we flushed a Red- 
headed Duck off its nest and seven eggs. 
As the water had dried up considerably I 
was able to wade out to the islands, and 
found a colony of Horned Grebes had taken 
up their abode since my last visit. The 
shore of the island was fringed with Grebes’ 
nests. They were composed of mud 
mixed with weeds, and were built in shal. 
low water. The eggs were not covered 
with weeds, as is usually the case with this 
family, but in the open water I counted 
over fifty Horned Grebes, and there must 
have been at least thirty nests on the 
island. The nests mostly contained four 
eggs each, and in some cases incubation 
had commenced. 

Avocets, Common and Forster’s Terns’ 
. nests were very numerous, but I did not 
take many sets, as I had collected a fine 


series on my previous visit to this island. 
I came across three nests of the Lesser 
Scaup Duck, containing fresh eggs. The 
nests were hollows in the sand, lined with 
down and feathers. The eggs of this Duck 
are easily recognized by their dark brown- 
ish drab color, averaging in size 2.20 X 1.50. 
I was surprised to find a pair of Long-billed 
Dowitcher or Brown Snipe on the island, 
and I felt sure they were nesting; so I set 
to work and searched diligently, but with- 
out success; so I concluded they had not 
yet laid their eggs. It is safe to presume 
these birds were nesting here at so late a 
date as June 15. 


Thompson, in his ‘‘ Birds of Manitoba,’’ 
says, ‘‘the Brown Snipe is a summer resi- 
dent,’’? and Dr. Coues in his work says, 
faite possibly breeds. ** ‘i consider the 
Brown Snipe, like Wilson’s Snipe, a rare 
summer resident in Manitoba and Assino- 
boine. Under the heading of rare summer 
residents may be included Greater Yellow- 
legs, Lesser Yellowlegs, Solitary Sand- 
piper, Least Sandpiper, Semipalmated Plo- 
ver, Semipalmated Sandpipes, Little Brown 
Crane, American Goshawk, Pigeon Hawk, 
Hawk Owl, Great Northern Shrike, Rich- 
ardson’s Owl, and severa! other birds, a tew 
pair of which remain and nest much fur- 
ther south of their regular breeding quar- 
ters. 

Gathering up my specimens I waded 
back to the shore and found Spalding had 
secured several good birds with my small 
gun; we then walked back to the horse 
and buckboard and drove home to Rush 
Lake. 

On reaching the farm I found a letter 
from Palmer informing me they had been 
troubled with a band of Indians. At Stair 
upwards of one hundred Antelope had been 
secured in apasture. ‘This herd of Ante- 
lope were traveling northward in spring, 
and on reaching the outskirts of the farm, 
one of the leaders leaped over the fence and 
as usual, like a flock of sheep, the rest of 
the herd followed and the cowboys then 
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drove them into a pasture surrounded bya “ High Jinks ” of the Great Blue 


high fence so the animals could not make 
their escape. So much wholesome meat 
close at hand was a great temptation for a 
band of Indians in the neighborhood, so 
one night they made a swoop down on the 
pasture, killing and carrying off many An- 
telope, stealing three horses, and pillaged 
a house, and made off before the cowboys 
could be got together to give them a chase. 

June 16. My last day at Rush Lake. 

I collected two clutches of Say’s Phoebe. 
They build their nests on rafters in the 
barns, and at Crane Lake one had built its 
nest under the verandah opposite the house 
door, and every time I came out of the 
house it would fly off the nest and settle in 
a tree in the garden. 

Some distance from the farm a group of 
seven Turkey Vultures were feeding on a 
dead horse, and I was surprised to observe 
a Raven also sharing in the feast. After 
packing my specimens and baggage, Spald- 
ing drove me to the station, and I returned 
to Manitoba, feeling sorry to part with one 
who had made this and my former visits to 
Rush Lake so pleasant for me. 

Spalding wanted me to make a trip with 
him down the White Mud River into Mon- 
tana, but I was anxious to join F. Dippie 
in Manitoba, so I had to decline. Poor 
Spalding’s life was short after I left him. 
He removed to British Columbia, and one 
night he fell down an open cellar door and 
broke his neck, and next morning was 
found dead. ‘This was the sad end of the 
farm manager I wrote so much about in my 
book ‘ Bird-Nesting in North-West Can- 
ada,” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


see 


Mr. Ro._Lo H, BECK informs us that he shot a 
Black-chinned Sparrow (SPizel/a atrigularis) June 
25, 1894, in Monterey county, where he says it was 
undoubtedly breeding. The skin was identified 
by Prof Ridgway. ‘This is the first record of this 
bird’s occurrence so far north. It has previously 
been noted as breeding at Poway and San Bernar- 
dino, Cal, 


Heron. 


HE Great Blue Heron (Ardea herodias) 
4 is by no means a rarity in California. 
Nevertheless, acquaintance with its 
habits and with certain marked peculiarities 
of its social life is so extremely limited as to 
be subject of doubt and dispute whenever 
set torth. Local readers of THE NIDIOLO- 
GIST will remember that some months ago, 
in the Alameda Lantern, I gave the result 
of observations which I had undertaken 
with a view tosettling the mooted question 
whether the bird sat on its nest or straddled 
it with legs pendant. I hopefully thought 
that I had then settled the point in favor of 
the straddling proposition to the satisfaction 
of every one; but consequent criticism and 
subsequent remarks lead me to believe that 
the only person to whose satisfaction I have 
settled the matter is myself. 

This, I confess, is discouraging, and 
tends to make me somewhat chary of 
spreading abroad such further knowledge 
of the peculiarities of this particular member 
of the Ornithological section as I have been 
able to acquire. 

With the physical conformation of the 
bird most of us who live on the shores of © 
San Francisco Bay are acquainted; and I 
have no hesitation in saying that the pecu- 
liarities of its build are not more striking 
than the strangeness of its habits. It may 
frequently be seen at nightfall standing on 
one leg at the verge of the water, a picture 
of despairing loneliness; looking in the 
moonlight like a silhouette of hope on its 
last leg, and seemingly waiting for the tide 
to undermine the leg and engulph the whole 
outfit. 

The Great Blue Heron measures over 
three feet from bill to tail, the greater por- 
tion of which extent is made up of neck. 
Its expanse of wing is more than six feet, 
while the weight of the whole layout is 
Only between three and four pounds; a lack 
of avordupois that has thus far completely 
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ruined every attempt to play the bird off as 
a turkey on the tenderfoot on Thanksgiving 
Day. 

No one who sees the Heron going it alone 
ou one leg in the sloughs or on the mud 
flats would imagine tbat there could ever 
come a period in his lanky existence given 
to social frivolities. But there is. 

Just before mating time in the spring, the 
birds hie them to some secluded spot far 
from the madding crowd and there give 
themselves up to social amenities, at which 
times the male birds ‘‘show off’’ before the 
lady birds with a vanity almost human. 

On these occasions the birds form a circle, 
and when each has taken its position one of 
the older of the feathered frauds jumps into 
the ring and proceeds with the showing-off 
act. ‘This consists of a series of skips with 
wing-flapping accompaniment and curving 
of the neck. After any exceptionally 
striking display of agility the performer 
pauses and looks around with a most ludi- 
crous ‘‘How’s that for high?’’ expression; 
and, just like girls say, ‘‘O, ain’t he 
sweet?”’ the lady Herons sweetly £-7-a-a-k 
approval in the tones of the basso profundo 
bull-frog, while the envious male birds chip 
in dissonant remarks that rasp the atmos- 
phere like the output of the horse-fiddle. 
The performer having exhausted his reper- 
tory retires to the ranks and is succeeded by 
another; and thus the circus goes on until 
every male bird has made full display of his 
calisthenic accomplishments and the seance 
closes. The birds then shake the wing for 
home. 

Next spring the editor of THE NrpIoLo- 
GIstT and myself intend visiting the head- 
quarters of the Ardea herodias on the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin rivers, and we may 
then be able to note more fully the habits 
and peculiarities of this most gawky yet 
interesting bird. ie Be SyienH. 


Alameda, Cal. 


Mr. Jos. Grinnell recently took a fine specimen 
of the Spotted Owl near Pasadena, Cal., at a high 
altitude. 


My ’94 Outing Trip in North-West 
Canada. 


[CONTINUED. | 

June 5.—I arose early this morning, 
feeling refreshed after a comfortable sleep 
in a good bed, and left the house about four 
o’clock to investigate the shore of the lake. 
The water was very smooth, anda beautiful 
sight was before me. Horned Grebes, 
American Eared Grebes and Dabchicks, 
Canvas-backs, Redheads, Mallards, Gad- 
walls, Shovellers, Pintails, Scaups, Teal 
and Gulls were swimming in great quanti: 
ties on the calm water as the sun was shin- 
ing brightly, and their bright plumage was 
reflected in the glassy surface of the water. 
The sight was ‘‘out of sight,’’ as the boys 
term it. 

The reeds were filled with Red-winged 
and Yellow-headed Blackbirds, and the 
noise they made when they tound me look- 
ing into their beautiful basket-shaped nests 
was acaution. Many of them would fly 
within a foot of my head and sit on the 
reeds and scold. Strange to say, many of 
the nests of the Yellow-headed ones were 
empty, a number had one egg in each nest, 
and quite a few contained young birds. 
The Yellow-headed variety outnumbered 
the Red-winged six to one both in noise 
and number. lLong-billed Marsh Wrens 
were quite plentiful and musical, as I 
walked up along the shore. Grebes, Coots 
and Ducks of various kinds would swim out 
of the reeds a short distance and turn 
around and look at me in a surprised mian- 
ner. [hese actions were quite different 
from their brothers and sisters in the East, 
who are always on the look out for a gun 
and generally fly out instead of swimming. 
How soon the birds learn to trust us if we 
do not try to kill them. 

Black Terns were flying around my head 
in great quantities, and as they were very 
noisy I knew they had their nests close by 
in the long marsh grass growing in about 
two feet of water. I searched for their 
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nests about one hour and found quite a lot 
of them empty. I was a little early in the 
season to get a large variety of sets; how- 
ever, I found five sets of one egg each, four 
of two, and six of three eggs, the latter full 
sets. Ihave taken about one hundred sets 
of these eggs in Michigan and Indiana in 
former seasons, and never found a larger 
set than three eggs. Their nests are nearly 
all very similar, small hummocks of dead 
weeds harmonizing very much with the 
eggs. Nests are very seldom more thanan 
inch above the water, and they are not at 
all easy to find, especially to a beginner. 

I have a large series of three eggs in my 
collection, and there is quite a variety in 
coloring. Some have a rich reddish 
ground color, others a yellowish, some 
white or cream, but the majority a greenish 
groundcolor. Allare spotted and splashed 
with black, and a little violet splash occa- 
sionally. As I had never taken any eggs 
of the Yellow-headed Blackbird, and in fact 
had not previously seen the bird alive, I 
now turned my attention to getting a series 
of their eggs. I took four sets of four eggs, 
three sets of three, one set of two, and one 
of one. ‘Their ground color is grayish- 
white or green, spotted with drab, purplish- 
brown and umber. Some of the sets had 
rings of the above colors near the top of the 
eggs. 

Coots were numerous, and I took as 
many as I desired. I found a number of 
eggs far advanced in incubation and was 
surprised, as the Coot is a late breeder in 
Michigan, As it was now nearly six 
o’clock I returned to the house to get a 
little breakfast. I found several Bartram’s 
Sandpipers running along the ground but 
did not locate any of their nests, although I 
must have been very close to them; also a 
few Killdeers. Both these birds are very 
wary and are seldom flushed off their eggs, 
After _a hurried meal I blew my eggs and 
found all of them were fresh. I then de- 
cided to cross the railway bridge and look 
for Ducks’ nests in the long dry grass 


across the lake. ‘The majority of Ducks 
breed in the grass about one hundred yards 
from water, although I have taken their 
eggs several miles from any water. The 
first find was a beautiful nest of the Gadwall 
placed in the long dry prairie grass about 
two hundred feet from the lake. It con- 
tained nine, fresh eggs of a creamy color, 
about 2.20 x 1.30. The nest was in a 
slight hollow, and was made of down mixed 
with dry marsh flags. The bird flew off 
the nest when I was about two feet off from 
rt. 

My next find was a nest of the Pintail 
containing nine eggs—eight Pintail and 
one Golden-eye. The nest was of down 
and dry grass and was placed about one 
hundred yards from the Gadwall’s, in a 
very similar position and looked very beau- 
tiful. ‘The eight eggs of the Pintail were of 
a grayish-olive color, almost oval shape; 
the Golden-eye’s egg was a bright ashy- 
green color, and a little larger than the 
other eggs. As the Golden-eye usually 
breeds in a hollow tree, it is a question why 
it laid a single egg in a Pintail’s nest. 
Have any of your readers ever heard of a 
similar find? 

I founda number of empty Kingbirds’ 
nests and a number of Brozed Grackles all 
placed in willow trees. These birds were 
evidently just beginning housekeeping. I 
found in the same willow trees several 
empty nests of the Crow and one Hawk's 
nest with a fresh snake skin inside, evi- 
dently a Swainson’s. 

American Bitterns were quite plentiful, 
but I did not find any of their nests. As it 
was now past eleven o’clock and the day 
was very hot, I retraced my steps to the 
house. ‘The mosquitoes had punished me 
severely, and my face and neck was sore 
from their bites and the stings of other in- 
sects. 

In the afternoon I took one seven and 
one eight of the Horned Grebe and one 
seven of the American Eared Grebe. All 
the eggs were covered with decayed weeds 
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and vegetation, and were all floating after 
the Grebe pattern. All the eggs were 
slightly incubated. 

I spent a good deal of the afternoon look- 
ing for Leconte’s Sparrows’ nests. The 
birds were fairly plentiful, but I failed to 
locate a nest, as they are very shy around 
their homes, Western Savannah Sparrows 
were numerous, and no doubt a lot of their 
nests were scattered around on the prairie, 
but the territory is large and the nest small, 
and there you are. 

Western Meadowlarks were very musi- 
eal and plentifui, and so were their nests, 
but not for me this afternoon. The birds 
seemed ‘‘onto my racket,’’ and watched me 
carefully a safe distance from their treasures. 
I succeeded in getting one set of two eggs 
of the Bronzed Grackle from a nest in a 
small clump of willows just about sun- 
‘down. 

I met a half-breed who knew, or said she 
knew, where a Duck’s nest was, but as she 
told me she wanted to raise the young 
Ducks I did not succeed in finding the nest, 
although I offered her fifty cents if she 
would point out the nest. 

The Plover and water-fowl can be heard 
all night. 

I flushed a few Prairie or Columbian Sharp- 
tailed Grouse out of the grass and looked 
carefully for their eggs, but this day I did 
not succeed in getting any. After return- 
ing to the house I blew, washed and packed 
away my eggs, and after recording my notes 
carefully I retired about 12.30, good and 
tired. 

E. ARNOLD. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


(To be continued.) 
——__»@9—_—_ 


The Oregon Naturalist, of which No. 1 appeared 
with September, is the latest aspirant for success. 
The number received is devoted to birds, with 
some wood cuts of heads, and is neatly arranged. 
G. B. Cheney, Editor, Oregon City, Oregon; 25c. 
per year. 

—<—_—____- <> —__. 


Walter F. Webb is making things hum around 
Albion, N. Y., where he has succeeded to Lattin’s 
big mail business in the egg trade. 


Nesting of Wilson’s Black-capped 
Warbler. 


made this season is a fine set of this 

species, one hitherto unknown to me 

and one which I had no expectation 
of finding breeding in this section. On 
May 31 I started out at five o’clock in the 
morning for a small swamp about a quarter 
of a mile from home for an hour’s hunt be- 
fore breakfast, thinking I might obtain a 
set of Maryland Yellow-throat, which are 
numerous here, but difficult to locate. 
When near the middle of the swamp a 
small bird darted from the ground at my 
feet, and at first I thought that I had found 
the coveted nest of a Yellow-throat, but 
standing still a moment both parent birds 
appeared, and a glance at them told what 
they were; then looking down at the nest I 
saw that it wasempty, sol immediately left 
the vicinity, fearing that I should spoil my 
chances for a set if I remained there long. 


On June 5 I returned and flushed the bird 
and found four eggs, which I left unmolest- 
ed in the hope of getting a set of five. The 
next day the nest contained ho more eggs, 
so I took the set, first catching the bird by 
suddenly clapping my hand over the nest. 
There can be no trouble in identifying this 
bird, as its black cap and golden-yellow 
cheeks and throat mark it very plainly. 


The nest was situated among some short 
bushes on a small grassy knoll in wet 
swampy land. ‘The nest was sunken in the 
ground and well concealed by the fine 
swamp grass. It was made almost wholly 
of fine dry grass, lined with very few hairs, 
deeply cupped and quite substantial for a 
ground Warbler’s nest. The ground color 
of the eggs is pure white; number one has 
a light wreath of small dark specks about 
the crown, number two has the crown com- 
pletely covered by farger spots, number 
three is the same but has in addition some 
large light-brown splashes over half of the 
egg, and number four has large light-brown 
splashes and spots that cover the small end. 
The eggsare small and quite pointed, about 
the size of Blue-gray Gnatcatcher’s. This 
nest, together with a set of Myrtle Warbler, 
n—4, and a set of Nashville Warbler, n-5, 
made a very satisfactory morning’s work. 


FRED B. SPAULDING. 
Lancaster, N. H. 


Avene the rarer finds which I have 
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THE rather severe criticism by ‘‘ William Henry’’ 
in our August number has brougnt forth a letter to 
the Nip. from ‘{F. H. K.’’ of the United States 
National Museum, of which we publish a brief ex- 
tract: 

William Henry works himself into a high state 
of frenzy over the reported finding of an Owl’s 
nest in Illinois in a syacamore tree 150 feet from 
the ground. He says: ‘‘Now let me say for all 
collectors * * * that there is not a sycamore 
tree in the State of Iinois 120 feet tall, and it is 
sincerely doubted if there is any tree in the State 
(pin es perhaps excepted) which is 140 feet to top- 
most branch.’’ Now, as a matter of fact, William 
Henry is about as far from the truth as that Owl’s 
nest was from the ground! 

If he will take the trouble to look in the ‘Pro- 
ceeedings of the United States National Museum, 
Vol. V, page 49, he will find an article by Mr. 
Robert Ridgway on ‘‘The Native Trees of the 
Lower Wabash and White River Valleys in Illinois 
and Indiana,’’ in which he enumerates the species 
growing there, with tables of heights and sizes. 
The tallest sycamore that he records (see page 56) 
was 176 feet high; was 33% feet in diameter 3 feet 
above the ground, and 68 feet from the ground to 
the first branch. On page 74 Mr. Ridgway givesa 

table relating to the sycamore. From this it ap- 

pears that four trees measured by himself in Gib- 
son county, Indiana, were respectively 160, 160, 
145 and 140 feet high. Five in Wabash county, 
Illinois, were 168, 140, 129, 141 and 139 raspec- 
tively. 

Icannot refrain, in closing, from quoting Wil- 
liam Henry’s final sentence, for it so happily char- 
acterises his own statements! -“Every honest ob- 
serving collector of experience is laughing and al- 
ternately protesting at such nonsense!’’ 


REV. P. B. PEABODY, in a communication cap- 
tioned, ‘‘We Also ‘T Take Exceptions’, ’? which we 
should have liked to publish entire, says: ‘‘ Will 
you permit one of your subscribers to voice the 
undoubted sentiment of others, in entering a mild 
protest to the flippant tone of the otherwise inter- 


esting article of ayers Californicus ’' 
August number? 

‘-In the feverish hurry and rush of our American 
life, scant space and respite for rest and for recrea- 
tion are left to the most of busy men, except on 
Sundays. And very many of our most enthusias- 
tic Ornithologists would be debarred, altogether, 
from the delights of field observation but for the 
opportunities that Sunday brings. Many of my 
most delightful hours, of late years, have been 
spent, far afield, with wife and child, by lakeside 
and woodside, on Sunday afternoons, among the 
birds. But I should take, at best, but a sneaking 
pleasure in such outings had not the best hours of 
the morning been given to the worship of Him 
who is the author and finisher of all beautiful 
thinys, and from whom are all the blessings of rest 
and refreshment of soul, through the in-breathing 
of Nature’s balm, and through the delightfu- 
yielding of one’s whole being to her subtle influ- 
ences.” 


in your 


THE review (with illustrations) of Dr. Shufeldt’s 
work, “Scientific Taxidermy for Museums,’’ as 
well asof Mr. Oliver Davie’s new book, ‘‘Modern 
Methods in the Art of Taxidermy,’’ are deferred 
until the next number. 


Ir is gratifying to receive articles of unusual 
scientific value, like many which have already 
been publshed in THE NipioLoGisT. We have. 
now on hand, or are promised: ‘Notes on the 
Rufous-crowned Sparrow,’’ “ Nesting ofthe Dotted 
Canon Wren,’’ ‘‘Nesting of the Spotted Owl,” 
“Nesting of the Swallow-tailed Kite,” “Blue- 
fronted Jay,’”’ ‘‘The Yellow Palm Warbler”’ (with 
illustration), ‘‘ Nesting of the Osprey on Santa 
Margarita Island”’ (with illustrations, nest on ~ 
top of giant cactus, and camp on beach,) and 
others. 

WALTER F. WEBB writes: ‘Just received this 
telegram from a collector down South: ‘Send to- 
day 4000 eggs, 1000 skins.’ How is that for one 
season’s work with a few assistants?”’ 

‘Do you know why we have some of the finest 
varieties of wild Ducks in the world here?’ asked 
Joaquin Miller, the ‘‘Poet of the Sierras,” of the 
editor of the Nip. recently. Various answers 
were ventured, but the poet wanted the /undamen- 
fa/reason. ‘‘Give it up; why is it?’’ ‘*Well,”’ 
said Mr. Miller, ‘‘the reason we have such fine 
Ducks in California is that Sir Francis Drake dis- 
covered San Francisco Bay!”’ 


We could fill a special number with letters like 
the following: 


“September is the memorable month in which 
the Ornithologists celebrate the anniversary of 
THE NipioLocist. Let us not forget to send our 
congratulations in a befitting manner through the 
postmaster. Enclosed please find his order to 
keep my name in good memory until the next 
anniversary.—O. WIDMANN, Old Orchard, Mo.”’ 


“nclosed find one dollar to renew my subscrip- 
tion to Tue NiproLocist. Allow me to con- 
gratulate you upon the great success you have 
made of your venture during the first year. I 
doubt if anything to equal it has ever been done 
by private enterprise in your field, certainly not in 
this country.—EGBERT BAGG, Utica, Neyer 
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A Full-sized Condor. 


a short ime since, I happened upon an 
item that I think might prove interest- 


ing to readers of the NrproLocist. It was 
something of a revelation to me and ever 


since reading it I have felt that I had still 
something to live for. 

The book in question was a portly vol- 
ume bearing a somewhat truthful appear- 
ance, rejoicing in the title of ‘‘ Scientific 
Miscellany,’’ and containing all manner of 
information, useful and otherwise. Among 
a number of other items in the zoological 
department, all more or less amusing, I 
found the following: ‘‘ The Condor of the 
Peruvian Andes has an expanse of torty 
feet, quills eight inches in diameter and 
twenty feet in length.”’ It strikes me that 
this is a well grown chick; but still there 
is a mistake, for if the primaries are twenty 
feet in length, where is all that length of 
wing where the secondaries ought to be — 
to say nothing of a rather broad back, etc. 
One hundred and forty feet must have been 
the measurement intended. But think of 
the cabinet room required for a seriei of 
such skins ! 


|: looking through a volume of statistics 


A. W. ANTOHNY. 


Cooper Ornithological Club. 


HE monthly meeting of the Cooper 
Ornithological Club was held Septem- 


ber tr. The Wrens of California were 
discussed. A report of the papers read will 
appear later. A careful report on system- 
atic work for the Club was presented by the 
Committee. Mr. E. W. Currier of San 
Francisco and Mr. Evan Davis of Orange, 
Cal., were elected to membership. A plan 
is to be considered at the October meeting 
whereby the Government publications be- 
longing to the Club can be loaned to mem- 
bers. Suggestions will be in order. 


C. BARLOw, Secretary. 


Kissed in Farewell. 
NCLOSED please find one dollar, sub- 
iy scription to the Nrpro_ocis7, Vol. II. 
When I enclosed my one dollar for 
Vol. I, I kissed it and bade it good-bye, just 
the same as I did when I last loaned my 
umbrella. The latter has never been heard 
from, while the former has returned with 
compound interest, in the shape of 184 
pages of Ornithological information. My 
best wishes for the success of Vol. II. 
Yours respectfully, 
PHILIP LAURENT. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Wasp Diet. 


September 9, in good physical condi- 

tion. All its gizzard contained were 
the heads, wings, legs and thorax, but no 
abdomens, of six or seven wasps that the 
bird had swallowed piece by piece. This 
bird was migrating and was taken in a pear 
orchard where many wasps and bees were 
feeding on the decaying fruit. | Probobly 
some Entomologist may explain why the 
bird rejected the abdomens, which contain 
the sting. Is thisnot an unusual diet, and 
does the Kingbird feed upon wasps as well 
as upon bees? 


Ss a young male Louisiana Tanager, 


D. A. CoHEN. 
Alameda, Cal. 


Water Rats 


Destroying Eggs. 


properly reminds me that, in my 

atuicle "ou the: Calittornia “Clapper 
Rail, I forgot to mention the common 
rat or marsh rat as a destroyer of their 
eggs. The home of the water rat, every- 
where about San Francisco Bay in the 
marshy tracts, is also that of the Rail, and 
the rodents have learned to locate the Rails’ 
nests and destroy many eggs, contributing 
with the itinerant sportsman to thinning 
the number of the birds. 
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Birds in a Storm. 


HE officers of the City of Peking, 
which arrived at San Francisco, 
August 10, from Hong-Kong, told a 

story of a terrific typhoon which they had 
encountered in Japanese waters, together 
with the steamer Taisang. The Taisang 
got well into the harbor at 5 P. M., says the 
report, but so severe was the storm that the 
great rollers caused her to dip from side to 
side until it was feared her spars would be 
slung out of her. 

Quietly as death a calm came over the 
waters at 6 o’clock, and afew minutes later 
a strange phenomenon occurred. Birds by 
the thousands, flies and butterflies by the 
million, fell to the steamer’s decks until 
she was completely covered by them. 


What Constitutes a Set of Eggs? 


OT long ago some one asked the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What is a set of eggs?’’ in one 
of our ‘‘bird’”’ papers. 

This question was brought to my mind 
in several ways lately, and it would seem 
we might have some definite way of know- 
ing what a “‘set’’ is. 

As I have always understood it, a set is 
all the egys a bird will lay at one setting, 
without being disturbed. Under any other 
circumstance they are singles. 

Of course, the size of a set varies greatly 
in the same kind of birds. In King Rails it 
runs from nine to fifteen, and perhaps more. 

One often sees articles written for our 
scientific papers in which the writers tell of 
finding sets of two fresh eggs of the Chicka- 
dee, which usually lays six or seven, and 
many more of this kind. Let us have some 
understanding about this, and perhaps the 
views of ye editor would help us.out. 

Kewanee, IIl. A. C.-M. 


[Certainly a ‘‘set’’ comprises all of the 
eggs which the bird will deposit for one 
‘‘setting,’’ if not disturbed, robbed or shot 
in the meantime, When two fresh eggs are 
taken froma bird which ordinarily lays four 


or five, they cannot be called more than an 
incomplete set, and should be so designated 
ifexchanged. The fact that the bird was 
flushed from the eggs counts for nothing, as 
many birds begin sitting after laying the 
first egg. Most collectors are more averse 
to receiving incomplete sets than imperfect 
sets. There is some difference of opinion 
on this subject, but it would seem that for 
series, incomplete sets are most undesirable, 
as the characteristics of the missing egg or 
eggs must be '‘guessed at’’—an unscientific 
proceeding.—Ep. ] 


Notes and Comment. 


A communication from Robert Ridgway on the 
question of heights of sycamores and Owls’ nests 
in Illinois is received too late for this issue. 


Mr. W. E. Loucks writes: ‘‘Have decided to 
dispose of my collection, not that I lack enthusi- 
asm, but that I have no place for iny eggs and not 
time to devote to them.”’ 


Mr. A. M. Shields’ swamp in Southern Califor- 
nia where he took many eggs of White-faced 
Glossy Ibis was this year found to be dried upand 
deserted. 


Speaking of small sets, Mr. A. M. Ingersoll re- 
marks having taken a set of 2 Amer. Coot, badly 
incubated. From all appearances the nest had not 
been before molested. 


A pathetic incident in bird life is related by Mr. 
W. W. Curtis, of Fruit Vale, Cal. During this last 
spring he found a nest of the Lazuli Bunting in a 
bush by acreek. Later, after a heavy downpour 
of rain, he again visited the nest. It was flooded 
with water, and there, covering her eggs, sat the 
faithful bird, dead. It had no marks of injury on 
it and seemed to have perished from exposure. 


Aug. 30, ’94, near Alameda—Barn Swallow’s 
nest, apparently with eggs, another nest building. 
Rather late nesting. 


Snowy Plover are shot for millinery purposes 
near San Diego, Cal., where there was a colony 
known to Mr. Ingersoll of some forty birds. 


Starr Hoyt Nichols starts off in this wise on a 
poem, ‘‘The Hummingbird’s Nest,’’ in the 
Century: 

‘* What a frail home to trust with family cares, 

Hair, string and moss in cunning complex twisted 
Upon a branch exposed to windy airs, 
As though for nestlings danger ne’er existed!’ 


Who ever saw string in the composition of a 
Hummer’s nest? A ludicrous error in an illustra- 
tion in one of our popular magazines recently was 
that of a Hummer’s nest containing /Aree young. 
Both the parent birds were perched on the edge 
of the nest. Our sprightly Gameland is almost as 
bad in a note in the last number, which says that 
the Screech Owl does not hoot but Azsses. It _is 
quite true that the Barn Owl emits a hissing noise 
when disturbed from her eggs in a tree-hollow. 


. 
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PANTED—First-class Skins, with full data, of the 
Wrens. I can offer fine Southern California sets, 
with nests and complete data; also some nice 

"Skins, such as 379a, 397, 408, 418b, 656, 665, 710, 
-.742, 763, ete. No matter what species of Wren you 
se oie write stating sex and plumage. All letters 
- answered. JOsEPH GRINNELL, 


‘ Pasadena, Cal. 


OR SALE—My Oological Collection. Goes at bar- 
ne _ gain to right party. © What cash offer for first-class 
_ Skin of Carolina Paroquet? 
W. E. Loucks, Peoria, III. 


POR SALE, at once—$141.3c worth of eggs, in sets 

(91 in all); 378 specimens, 36 species. Will accept 

ae highest offer. Some of the sets are: 278 14-3; 

337», 685a 1-4; 379 at 5; 349 1-3; and 730 1-8, 2-9. 
List free. L. W. Brokaw, 

ae ERY St. Joseph, Champaign Co., Ill. 


O EXCHANGE— Eggs in sets. Butterflies, Land, 
Fresh-water and Marine Shells, for Eggs in sets: 
4 new to collection. Also, Pacific Coast Land 
Shells and Butterflies wanted, 
JEROME TROMBLAY, 
Petersburg, Mich. 
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also, first-class Birds’ 
Send stamp for list. 
L. ZELLNER, 
1825 Oak street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


; NO EXCHANGE—Few first-class Sets, with data 
for same. Would like Western and South-Western 
Eggs. Send lists and receive mine. __ 
: FREDERICK HILL, 
Lyme, Conn. 


ISH TO EXCHANGE—Bird Skins for Skins and 
Eggs in full sets; complete data. 
ii W. MAILLIARD, 
323 California street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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' 14 inexpensive method for extracting embryos from 
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. C. Woops, 
Pavers Towa. 


ye Ad” taken as a whole; Eggs, 


single and in sets. 
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January number and one vol. 
~ Vol. I, 1887. 


‘Audubon’s Magazine, 
T. D. PERRY, 
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| 624, rare Warblers, etc. 


ANTED—A clean copy of Davie’s Nests and Eggs 
of North American Birds, in exchange for first- 
sets. Write giving price wanted in exchange. 

Goi DLePIE, 
324 George street, Toronto, Ont. 


we ED—A few nice sets of Laughing Gull, Black 
Skimmer, Roseate Terns, Anhingas, Hooded 

Merganser, Wood Duck, Cinnamon Teal, Sora 
Rail, American Woodcock, Willet, Kildeer, Wilson’s 
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Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, Golden Eagle, Bald Eagle, 
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For these I can offer nice sets 
from Iceland, Lapland and North-West Canada. \ 

W. RAINE, 
Bleecker street, Toronto, Canada. 
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Also all of the preceding species. Second class sets and singles, 
slightly cracked, or damaged holes, or blown with two holes ; at 


half of above rates. 
Al] letters answered. D. A. COHEN, 
_ Alameda, Cal. 
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The OoLosisT is without question one of the most popular and 
instructive magazines devoted to Birds, their Nests and Eggs, ever as 
published, and while of special value to the Oologist and Ornith- 
ologist, its publishers are not alone in their belief that Teacher 
Scientists, Naturalists and Curiosity Collectors in all its depart- 
ments will find the OoGoLisT not only worthy of their attentio 
but of their subscriptions, With 1895, the OoocisT will enter it 
eleventh volume, and it will be the aim of its publisher with the 
aid of its subscribers, to make it of greater value than any preeed- 
ing one. Each number for ‘94 contains thirty-two pages an 
promptly and regularly published the first week of each month an 
will be sent post-paid to any part of the roe 
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lectors in all parts of the United States. * * * * The fa 
that this interesting magazine has over 2000 subscribers shows that 
it is well liked by the Ornithological and Oological worlds.” ey 


We might also add to the above that the Oo.oaist is the leadi 
publication in America in which Collectors publish their “ 

Bend at changes, Wants and For Sales.” Each number contains from 
tor Price List, @anWorks, Pittsburgh, FIFTY to ONE HUNDRED, from which many Collectors have profited — 
ten times the amount paid for a year’s subscription. be 
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Nesting of the Osprey. 
[BY WALTER E. BRYANT. 


HE large island of Santa Margarita, 
situated on the Pacific coast of Lower 


California and forming the southerly 
boundary to the spacious harbor of Magda- 
lena Bay, is separated into two mountain- 
ous parts by a broad plain extending from 
the bay shore to the wide expanse of sand 
dunes which intervene on the ocean side of 
the island. My impression is that the plain 
is nearly a league in length and less in 
breadth. It is covered by the characteristic 
vegetation of that section of the peninsula, 
thorny bushes, cacti and the ‘‘ giant cac. 
tus’’ (Cereus), known by the Mexicans as 
‘““Cardon.’’ In most places the growth is 
not heavy, and one can travel about at will, 
while from the beach to the sand dunes a 
fairly good road has been cleared. At the 
time of my first landing on the island, 
about the middle of January, 1888, a camp 
was established on the beach only a stone’s 
throw from the mangrove-bordered lagoon, 
where countless man-o'-war birds were 
nesting at that early date. [See Tur Nuip1- 
OLOGIST, Sept. 1893. | 

The great Cardones scattered over the 
plain above mentioned were nesting places 
of the Osprey, being the most available 
sites that could be found. Nests which I 
had previously seen in California were in 
tall dead oaks, nearly denuded of branches, 
or in high redwoods. On Cerras Island, 
Lower California, the nests are built upon 


the ground, on the edge of the bluff, above 
the beach. In this journal for January of 


this year appeared an illustration of an 
Osprey’s nest in a decaying ash, about 
thirty feet from the ground, but the large 
nest illustrated here was not more than 
half that height, the absence of a unit of 
measurement making the appearance decep- 
tive. 

While going from the beach, along the 
roadway, to a small ranch by the sand 
unes, I counted over a dozen nests, some 


of them evidently of many seasons’ accu- 
mulation, and upon five of the nests I 
could see the Ospreys, sometimes both 
birds. ‘This was on January 27, but while 
they had evidently prepared to occupy cer- 
tain nests, I could not decide that they had 
comenced laying. All of the nests were 
too high to reach from the ground, none of 
them being less than ten feet from the 
ground to the surface of the nest, and the 
stiff spines on the corrugated arms and 
trunk of a Cardon would check the most 
enthusiastic collector. Climbing to the 
nests being impracticable, I constructed a 
light ‘‘chicken ladder,’’ such as is seen in 
the country where the poultry roost in 
trees, out of a single strip about fifteen feet 
long, with short cross pieces for steps, and 
props at each end to keep it from twisting 
around when in position. It was a success. 
ful makeshift and, although built as lightly 
as the requirements would allow, it proved 
with the addition of gun and ammunition 
quite a burden at the close of a few miles’ 
walk in the hot sunshine. On January 25 
I visited a few of the most promising nests, 
frome one of which I took two fresh eggs 
and afterward, on February 18, I found one 
incubated egg in the same nest, probably 
the last of a set of three. 


It was on that day that I thought the in- 
dications warranted a tour of the plain with 
the ladder, but even then nests upon 
which one or both birds had been seen al- 
most daily for a month were without eggs, 
and I did not have another opportunty to 
make the rounds of the dozen or more 
nests. I believe if I had had a very long 
pole with a small mirror at the end, nearly 
every one of the nests could have been in- 
spected and the fruitless toil with the lad- 
der saved. The three eggs which were 
secured were quite handsomely marked and 
varied, but not as much prized as the neg- 
ative showing the situation of the nest, the 
character of the country and the distant 
hills. The nest was the usual bulky pile of 
sticks with a lining of coarse sea weeds. 
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THE CAMP ON THE BEACH—SANTA MARGARITA ISLAND 


Bird-Nesting in North-West Canada. 


[CONTINUED. | 


By WALTER RAINE. 

UNE 17.—I arrived at Long Lake in 
Manitoba and found F, Dippie had 
collected some fine skins, including 

Lesser Yellow-legs, Stilt Sandpiper, Least 
Sandpiper, and other birds which no doubt 
occasionally nest in this region. 

After dinner we went out and collected 
some eggs of Black Tern, and I found a 

_nest containing two fresh eggs of the Can- 
vas-back Duck, which we left so as to get 
the complete clutch. In the evening I 
found two nests of the Shoveller Duck quite 
close to the house where Dippie was stay- 
ing, and I wondered how he had overlooked 
them. One nest contained eleven eggsand 
the other thirteen eggs. Both nests were 
built in the grass, and the nests were 
abuudautly lined with down. 

June 18 —While Dippie was busy skin- 
ning birds I went out in search of a nest of 
Leconte’s Sparrow, knowing that Dippie 
had shot several birds recently near the 


farm. After two hours’ hard work pacing 
up and down and walking over every yard 
ot the ground where Dippie had shot his 
birds, I was at last rewarded by flushing a 
little bird out of the yrass in front of my 
feet, and there was its nest and five eggs. 
I felt sure it was the nest of Leconte’s 


Sparrow, so I went for Dippie and he came, 
along and tried to shoot the bird, but so 
wary was shethat we did not secure her 
until three days afterward, when Dippie 
shot her as she flew from the nest. This is 
probably the first authentic clutch on 
record; and nest, eggs and bird are now in 
the United States National Museum at 
Washington, 

Mr. Oliver Davie describes a nest and 
eggs supposed to belong to this species, 
which was found by Mr. E. E. Thompson 
in Manitoba, but Mr. Thompson has seen 
the set I collected and says his eggs were 
quite different to mine, and he now admits 
the eggs he collected were not those of 
Leconte’s Sparrow, but belonged to some 
species of Warbler. 

On June 19 we found another nest of 
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NEST AND EGGS OF THE GADWALL. 


Leconte’s Sparrow containing four young 
birds just hatched and one addled egg. 
The nests were built in similar situations, 
in a tuft of grass about six inches above 
the ground, and the nests were composed 
entirely of fine grass. The eggs are like 
small pale specimens of the Western Savan- 
nah Sparrows’ eggs. 

F. Dippie was fortunate enough to dis- 
cover eggs of Nelson’s Sparrow at Long 
Lake on June 12, and he is probably the 
first Oologist who has ever taken the eggs 
of this species. Both eggs and bird are 
now in the National Museum at Washing- 
ton, but a description of the nest and eggs 
will be found in THE Nrpro.ocist, Vol. 1, 
page 89. 

Today I went to Winnipeg to buy provi- 
sions to take along with us to Lake Mani- 
toba, and on my return to Long Lake in the 
evening and the following day we devoted 
our time to collecting around Long Lake. 

June 21.—We hired a wagon and team of 


horses and drove to Lake Manitoba, and on 
reaching the lake about noon we selected a 
suitable spot and pitched our tent and had 
dinner. ‘Then our man drove back sixteen 
miles to Long Lake, promising to return 
for us in a week’s time. 


In the evening I put my canvas canoe to- 
gether and Dippie and I crossed to an 
island, where we found a colony of Common 
and Foster’s Terns nesting abundantly. We 
shot specimens of both birds, so concluded 
they were both nesting on the same island. 
I also flushed a Gadwall Duck off its nest 
containing twelve fresh eggs. The nest 
was simply a hollow in the sand lined with 
down, and built between the loose rocks. 
We also noticed several Pelicans and Cor- 
morants out in the lake, which I am told 
sometimes nest on this island. 

So interested were we in this island and 
the surroundings that we stayed until even- 
ing, when a squall got up, and we only 
managed to reach the shore after a hard pull. 
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After supper we prepared for a stormy 
night, placing rocks and stones around the 
tent to shelter us. During the night a 
heavy thunderstorm came on, but our 
waterproof tent stood it all right, and next 
morning we had beatiful cool, bright 
weather, so we again crossed over to the 
island and found two clutches of Spotted 
Sandpiper and another Gadwall’s nest con- 
taining eleven fresh eggs. We also saw 
Bonaparte’s, Franklin’s and Herring Gulls. 
Dippie shot a White-winged Scoter, and as 
we noticed several on the lake we con- 
cluded they were breeding in the vicinity 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Recent Publications. 


Byok. W. Shufeldt; M:D. . Report 

United States National Museum for 
1892, pp. 369-436. Plates XV-XCVI.— 
The great progress that has been made in 
recent years in the art of taxidermy is 
clearly and instructively shown in Dr. 
Schufeldt’s paper, which was prepared at 
the request of the National Museum, and is 
based upon a study chiefly of the govern 
ment collections. The paper does not go 
into the details and complete mechanical 
manipulations employed by earlier and later 
taxidermists; wor is it a “guide *’ or 
“‘manual’’ of the art which is dated back 
five hundred years before Christ by cour- 
tesy to Hanno, the Carthaginian, who col- 
lected skins of the gorilla; yet the scope of 
the paper includes a subject which has been 
only touched upon by other writers, and is 
here treated in a full and instructive 
manner, with quotations and complete ex- 
tracts from writings not accessible to many 
taxidermists of today. From the gelatine 
casts (illustrated) of anoctopus, and plaster 
casts of fishes and reptiles through birds; 
showing examples of good and faulty taxi- 
dermy in individuals and the highest per- 
fection yet attained in groups of birds, 
with accessories, forming an unpainted 


Sk Ww Taxidermy for Museums. 


picture of still-life—a section from nature 
made beautiful and lasting forever—all 
there but motion and song. ‘Thence on to 
mammals, singly and in groups, as they 
appear today in the museums of this 
country. Huge special pieces, like Horna- 
day’s elephant, Richardson’s rhinoceros, 
and the more recently completed walrus by 
Palmer, standing as monuments to the art 
ot taxidermy, the artists who re-created 
them and the institutions which have fos- 
tered the art and science of taxidermy. 
Such grand results in a few years of pro- 
gress reflect credit upon all connected 
therewith. It is almost incomprehensible 
that with the communications between 
San Francisco and Washington the Acad- 


“emy of Sciences should throw away a 


golden opportunity to secure the second 
good walrus in the whole world and in 
sheer, brutal ignorance prepare and place 
on exhibition an upholstered skin, dripping 
oil, and monstrous in its hideous propor- 
tions and anatomical errors from want of 
light from the East and the intelligence to 
receive it. 

A considerable portion of Dr. Shufeldt’s 
paper is devoted to birds, and will therein 
appeal more strongly to our readers, who 
have had before a glimpse in these pages of 
the ‘‘Male Hornbill Feeding Imprisoned 
Female’’ (Nip., February, 1894) and ‘‘The 
Great Horned Owl’’ (Nin., Sept., 1894), 
both examples of the modern tendency to 
realism. It would be impossible to mention 
all the illustrations of birds and do justice 
to them, but we are able to present some of 
the plates of most interest to the Oologist. 
Here it seems proper to urge more the use 
of the camera as a necessary part of the 
outfit of every field collector. You may 
take home not only the nest and eggs but 
the entire vicinity with you, and to your 
accounts of the nesting of birds add the 
illustration of the situation of the nest. 


eS ————eee 

Mr. Ed. MclIlhenny, of New Iberia, La., has re- 

cently returned from a summer outing among the 
birds on the Labrador and Greenland coasts. 
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METHOD OF MOUNTING DIURNAL RAPTORES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


My ’94 Outing in North-west 
Canada. 


UNE 7. This morning I was very tired 
and did not get up until 6o’clock. I 
had breakfast before starting, and after a 

short turn through the marsh I found a nest 
of the Carolina Rail containing four eggs. 
This bird does not appear to be plentiful at 
Long Lake. I saw many nests of Yellow- 
headed Blackbirds and Coots, but did not 
collect any of their eggs. I returned to the 
house at 8 o’clock, and decided to get a 
horse and buggy and drive a few miles 
south on the prairie to examine the bluffs. 


I hired a boy to drive me and assist in 
any way necessary. About a mile from the 
house I flushed a Western Savannah Spar- 
row off her nest and five eggs. The nest 
was a thin affair composed of dry grass, 
and was well sunken into the ground. It 
was close to the road ina patch of short 
dry grass. 


My next find wasa nest of the Prairie 
Chicken containing 13 eggs. These eggs 
were too far advanced in incubation, so I 
left part of them in the nest. ‘The nest was 
simply a hole scratched in the ground, lined 
Withtea littl dry’ grass, Near. by 71 
found a nest of the Shoveller containing ro 
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eggs, almost hatched. The nest was a 
beautiful one, of down, and was built ina 
heavy patch of scrub poplars. Both birds 
were flying around close to me in great dis- 
tress, feigning a broken wing or leg. I 
know of no other recorded instance of the 
kind of the Duck family resorting to this 
duplicity to protect their eggs. I left the 
nest and eggs for the birds to take care of. 

A Field Plover’s nest was my next find, 
Nest was a light affair of dried grass, placed 
in the thin grass. ‘The birds were imitating 
lameness, and tried to draw off my atten- 
tion, but I was not to be drawn this time, 
The nest contained four beautiful eggs, 
about half incubated. I succeeded in say- 
ing them for my cabinet. I then drove 
over to the bluffs. A bluff in Manitoba 
parlance signifies a collection of trees grown 
on an elevated ridge of land. I hoped to 
find a few Hawks’ nests, but was unsuc- 
cesstul, as all of the nests were empty and 
no Hawks were in sight. I found a Tree 
Swallows nest in a hole in an oak tree, 
about 20 feet above the ground. 

On the south side of the bluff I found 
quite a marsh. Part of it had been burned 
recently, and I found a Pintail’s deserted 
nest containing 3 scorched eggs. A little 
farther on I found a colony of Black Terns 
and collected a number of sets of their 
eggs. 

As the day was hot and the horse showed 
signs of fatigue, I turned his head in the 
direction of home. On the way back I saw 
anumber of Marbled Godwits, but could 
not find their nests. 

Arriving at the house about five o’clock 
I found Mr. Walter Raine awaiting me. 
He haa arrived on the afternoon train and 
was anxious to begin work at once. 

After showing him what I had collected 
we started out together, dragging a rope 
about twenty feet long. We were not 
long in flushing a Blue-winged Teal from 
her nest of twelve eggs. This with a few 
Blackbird’s eggs was all we found. 

We arranged together to drive to Shoal 


Lake the next morning, a distance of about 
twenty miles, and hired two boys with their 
wagon and train to accompany us and re- 
main a few days with us. 

The land around Long Lake and Reab 
burn is alkaline, and much of it is low and 
swampy. ‘This, with the banks and ele- 
vated land, clothed with thick prairie grass, 
affords an excellent nesting place for Ducks, 
Plover, Grouse, Bitterns, and other birds. 
The water is of course alkaline, and unfit 
for drinking purposes. ‘The agent and sec- 
tion men at the station get a barrel of drink- 
ing water every day from Winnipeg. The 
jand is very thinly peopled, and the wild 
fowl are not molested very much during the 
breeding season, except by a few half- 
breeds who collect Ducks’ and Grebes’ eggs 
for eating purposes. 


The only fish found in Long Lake are the 
Pike family. The water had a disagreeable 
greenish color, and although I longed for a 
bath each day, I took but one and wanted 
no more. ‘The slime and moss were too 
much for my nerves. 


I found Leconte’s Sparrows not at all 
scarce and searched very diligently for their 
nests, at all times, as one of my objects in 
stopping off at Reaburn was to take a set or 
two of their eggs. 


Success crowned my efforts but once- 
‘The birds are very easily identified, as they 
are quite tame and allow a close approach. 
One hot afternoon I started off with one of | 
the section men to hunt for Phalaropes’ and © 
Sparrows’ nests. I worked very diligently — 
for some four hours, flushed quite a few 
birds in the long grass, but was unable to 
locate the nests. 


About six o'clock I flushed a male Le. 
conte’s Sparrow and carefully marked the 
spot. After a thorough search I was about 
to give up the task in despair, when out of 
the grass, at my feet, flew the female, and 
I found her nest and four beautiful eggs. 

The nest was built in the long prairie 
grass, on the side of a ridge of elevated 
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land, and was composed of fine grasses 
wholly. The eggs were beauties, about the 
size of the Yellow Warbler, with a pink- 
grayish ground color, spotted with dark 
umber so thickly at the top as to hide the 
ground color. 


E. ARNOLD. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


Do Wading Birds Swim? 

S further proof in confirmation of the 
A fact that wading birds do swim, I 

would say that during my dozen 
years’ work as a field collector.I have been 
compelled repeatedly to chase even with a 
boat, on account of the depth of the water, 
very many varieties of the waders—such, 
for instance, as the Great Blue Heron 
(Ardea herodias), American Egret (Ardea 
egretta), Roseate Spoonbill (Ajaja ajaja) 
and very many of the smaller birds. 

The most noted instance that ever came 
under my observation, however, was in 
April, 1891, while collecting on the south 
shore of the island ot Marignana in the 
West Indies. A flock of American Flam- 
ingoes (Phenicopterus ruber) came flying 
down about parallel with the coast, and 
about one hundred yards out over the 
the water. When nearly opposite I selected 
my bird and gave him one barrel, which 
brought him down at once. 

I immediately selected my next bird and 
gave him the other barrel. The game was 
a long distance off at the first and had 
turned their course somewhat and were still 
further off at the second shot. I saw that 
my bird was hit but did not at once come 
down, but left the flock and turned his 
course at about right angles, directly out 
over the ocean, gradually lowering, and 
after flying about half a mile it struck the 
water. 

One of my men, who was a very expert 
sculler and who was on my large boat, 


‘saving themseves, however, at 


-the windows and fell back dead. 


which lay at anchor out about two hundred 
yards distant, at once took his small boat 
and started for my prize, expecting to go 
and pick it up as it was down in the water. 


‘He soon saw that the bird was making 


about as good headway out in the ocean as 
he was, when he doubled his energy. 
When he had approached within about 
fifty yards of the bird it arose and flew, 
this time going about the same distance 
that it did the first time, before it was again 
compelled to take to the water. He then 
gave up the chase, being fully a mile and a 
half from shore, the bird having made al- 
most two-thirds as good time as he could in 
sculling his boat. When the bird raised to 
fly he was somewhere in from thirty to fifty 
fathoms of water. 

I must say, however, that I never knew 
any of the waders to swim unless injured 
and doing so in their efforts to escape. 

DD. P. INGRAHAM. 

Pueblo, Colorado. 


Self-Destruction of Doves. 

N August, 1892, while crossing through 
] Northern Arizona and New Mexico, I 

noticed a curious exhibition of self- 
destruction on the part of the Turtle Doves 
along the line of the railroad. On one 
afternoon especially the species was unusu- 
ally abundant, flocks rising from the side of 
the track, ahead of the engine, sometimes 
flying off to one side, but quite frequently 
wheeling and passing over the coaches, 
usually quite low, and not infrequently 
coming so sttaight at the windows that I 
thought they must surely dash through; 
the last 
moment by a. sudden rise, which just 
enabled them to clear the train. Single 
birds, however, often allowed the train to 
almost pass them before rising, and when 
they at last took wing almost always tried 
to pass over the train, but a good many of 
them dashed against the panels between 
Others 


aved themselves from a like fate by rising 
almost straight up at the last moment, when 
within a few feet of the windows. At the 
first station I got out to see, if possible, 
what caused them to be so heedless, and 
found that on the south side of the train 
each window madean almost perfect mirror, 
and it is quite probable that when the train 
was in motion the swiftly moving windows 
reflected an almost unbroken landscape, so 
bewildering the Doves that they flew at a 
window which, fortunately for the passen- 
ger on the other side, was moving so rapid- 
ly that the bird always brought up against 
the woodwork a foot or so behind. 

Birds that flew up on the northern side of 
the track were not at all affected by any 
reflection, and flew off unharmed. 

A. W. ANTHONY. 


Birds Observed at Quiniault Lake. 


[BY R. H. LAWRENCE. ] 

UINIAULT LAKE lies between two 

of the south-western spurs of the 

Olympic Mountains, Washington. 
Until 1889 its name was almost a fable, so 
difficult was canoeing to the lake from the 
ocean, and so almost impassable were the 
forests for miles about. In the spring of 
1890 a Chehalis county road-survey blazed 
a trail northward from Steven’s Prairie 
through to the lake, a distance of about 18 
miles. This prairie is midway between 
Gray’s Harbor and the lake. During that 
year quite a number of land-hunters used 
this rude trail, and a good many claims 
were located on the eastern side of the 
lake and along the fertile bottom of the 
upper river. ‘The whole lower river and 
most of the lake shore is within the bounds 
of the Quiniault Indian Reservation. La- 
ter in 1890 (August) Lieut. O’Neil’s expe- 
dition with pack-mules reached the lake 
from Hood’s Canal via Lake Cushman, af- 
ter many weeks of hard work cutting out 
a trail through the timber. ‘The expedi- 
tion then cut out a pack-trail to Steven’s 
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Prairie, and about the last of August ren- 
dezvoused at Gray’s Harbor. Its stock 
was the first to penetrate the Quiniper Pen- 
insula. In April, 1891, the first farm-stock 
was driven in: viz., two cows brought up 
from Gray’s harbor. In October, 1890, the 
first white woman-settler came in, though it 
is understood one or two venturesome white 
women had been brought up to the lake by 
canoe from the agency some year or two 
before. 

It was given out that an Ornithologist 
would accompany the O’Neil expedition, 
but no report seems to have been issued by 
one. 

In Zoe (vol. III, p. 143,) Mr. Hubbard, jr., 
speaks of seeing Clarke’s Nutcracker be- 
tween Hoquiane (on Gray’s Harbor) and 
Quiniault Lake. It isa bird I never saw 
in western Washington. It must be rare 
on the Peninsula. I think it has been 
taken near Tacoma. 

In a book enlitled ‘‘ The Northwest 
Coast,’’ written by James G. Swan and 
published in 1857, is some mention of the 
birds of the coast, near about page 271. 
Mr. Swan speaks of dining on young Loons 
and Pelicans at Point Grenville — a rocky 
promontory a few miles below the mouth of 
the Quiniault River, where some rocky 
pinnacles were found thronged with sea- 
fowl. ‘The date was July, 1854, about the 
17th of the month. 


So much had been told us of the charm- 
ing scenery of Quiniault Lake that an 
acquaintance and I set forth to see the 
place, June 11, 1891, from his cabin in the 
wood, a few miles north of Steven’s Prai- 
rie. Each carried a blanket and about 
three days’ rations, snugly rolled, and 
packed in an unhandsome but comfortable 
gunny-sack. I took my single shot-gun 
and field-glasses, and an outfit for skinning 
birds, and each had his compass. ‘The 
weather was still unsettled and the air 
heavy. The bushes and ferns were, as 
usual, dripping, and but for long rubber-leg- 
gings and a mackinaw would have soon 
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drenched me. After an all-day tramp, 
through dense forests of hemlock and fir, 
with some spruce, and through one cedar 
swamp, at dusk we came to a sloping hill- 
side, and suddenly saw ahead glimmering 
patches of the waters of the lake. Nearer, 
it could be seen placidly lying below 
amidst the dense forests. A high moun- 
tain rose from the opposite shore, its crest 
dim in mists. Night was falling, so we 
hurriedly selected a place for our bivouac; 
and soon a cheery fire was crackling. Our 
simple supper cooked, while we rested our 
tired bodies or gathered heaps of moss for 


our bed. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Concerning the Prices on Certain 
Eqaqs. 
~DEALER’S price-list seems to be in- 
A dispensible to collectors as a basis in 
exchanging eggs. Interest should be 
taken, therefore, to make such a price-list 
standard, which frequently is not the case. 
The eggs of the California Cuckoo, for 
example, are priced at 20 cents. They are 
rare, however, in Californian collections, 
and Mr. Chas. E. Doe has recently ex- 
changed $12 worth of eggs to Mr. Silliman 
of Watsonville for fez eggs (two sets) of 
the California Cuckoo. 

It is also said that the eggs of the Cali- 
fornia Clapper Rail, Baird’s Cormorant, 
Ashy Petrel, White-tailed Kite and some 
others are priced too low. Baird’s Cormo- 
rant is classed in price-lists with Brandt’s. 
The eggs of the former, as a matter of fact, 
are more difficult to secure, the birds breed- 
ing frequently on inaccessible crags. 
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Sharp-tailed and Seaside Sparrows. 


FOUND BREEDING ON SEVEN-MILE BEACH. 

Seaside Sparrows.-—This Sparrow seemed 
to be the most common variety found in 
this section of the state, even outnumber- 
ing the common Song Sparrow and being 


more plentiful than the Sharp-tailed. 

They are shy and retiring and very diffi- 
cult to approach. Their song, although 
quite simple, is very sweet, consisting of 
three or four notes uttered in a quick, ner- 
vous manner and ending with several that 
are repeated slower. They have the habit 
of flying in the air with quick shakes of 
their wings, uttering all the while their 
warbling notes and then descending very 
rapidly into the grass. They run through 
the grass very swiftly, and if you see a 
bird alight you can be reasonably sure of 
finding it at least ten feet from the spot 
you had expected to find it, inside of a few 
seconds. 

They are called the Meadow Wren here, 
and are never molested by boys; quite a 
number are found in the meadows back of 
the sandhills. 

May 17, ’94, I found a nest of this 
bird composed of dead grass and lined with 
fine grass, containing four eggs; incuba- 
tion begun; nest was woven into the grass 
that supported it, and was roofed over, 
with entrance through a small hole in the 
side, and was placed three inches from the 


ground in coarse meadow grass. Diam. 
outside, 314’; inside, 24‘. Depth, out- 


side, 434"; inside, 2’. Eggs were light 
green in color, covered very thickly with 
reddish-brown spots, chiefly at larger end, 
and measured 81” x 63// — 82 x62 — 82” 
x 62//— 81" x 63”. 

Sharp-tailed Sparrow. — Not as common 
as its less gaudy cousin, although quite 
plentiful in the swampy meadows. In 
habits, this species is quite similar to the 
Seaside, except launching in air, this is en- 
tirely absent. This, like the preceding. 
feeds almost entirely on aquatic insects. 

This bird has no song whatever, utter- 
ing only a few weak notes that can only be 
heard when near the bird. 

Two nests which we found were com- 
posed of fine grass, and were partly roofed, 
and were placed on ground under thick 
tussock of grass. I obtained three birds, 
two males and one female; female had been 
hatching, but was unable to find nest. 

Columbia, Pa. es) Siar 31s 
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Cooper Ornithologibal Club. 


HE monthly meeting was held October 
6, atSan Jose. A talk on classifica- 
tion was given by Mr. Osgood, it 
being an introduction to the work the club 
anticipates taking up. 
ON THE CALIFORNIA PYGMY OWL. 


An interesting communication from L,. 
W. Brokaw on the California Pygmy Owl 
was read. He had secured the data ofthree 
nests found in Monterey county, California. 
The first nest was found on May 8, 1892, 
by a small boy, and contained four eggs, 
which were fresh. They were a dull-white 
after blowing, and nearly globular, like a 
typical egg of the Screech Owl. Two 
specimens which were preserved trom the 
set measure 1.10 x .93 and1.15 x .96. In 
this case the Owl had appropriated a fresh 
excavation of a Harris’ Woodpecker, in a 
dead pine, ten feet from the ground. 

The second nest was found early in May, 
1893, and contained five eggs about one- 
half incubated, and of a light cream color. 
From this set only one was preserved, 
which measures 1.19 x .92 inches. ‘The 
tree from which this set was taken was a 
pine in the bottom ofa small gulch, and 
had broken off square nine and a half feet 
from the ground. The cavity was an old 
one of Harris’ Woodpecker, and measured 
4% x 7 inside and 9 inches in depth. The 
entrance was 17% inches in diameter and 
but 5% feet from the ground. 

The third nest of California Pygmy Owl 
was discovered by a young collector who 
was searching for eggs of the Pygmy Nut- 
hatch, which nests among the pines. <A 
set of five eggs slightly incubated were 
taken from it April 24, 1894. Asin the 
preceding cases, the cavity was an excava- 
tion of a Harris’ Woodpecker, 4 feet 10 
inches from the ground, in a dead branch of 
asmall live oak. It was 11 inches deep 
and the diameter of the enerance was 2 
inches. ‘The eggs were laid on soft oak 
chips at the bottom of the cavity. The 


female Owl was secured, but after being 
taken one hundred yards from the nest she. 
escaped and alighted in a tree near by, and 
was immediately joined by her mate, who 
seemed to have been following. As an ex- 
periment the eggs were replaced in the cav- 
ity, which had been broken open consider- 
ably, and on returning three-quarters of an 
hour later the female was again covering 
the eggs. The five eggs are considerably 
pointed, slightly glossy, and have a finely 
granulated shell. They are of a light-cream 
color. ‘The measurements of the set are as 
follows: 1.16 X .97; 1.17 X.97;\IetomnOSs 
1.21 x .92; and 1.24 x .96 imches.eenem 
Brokaw observed a California Pygmy Owl 
in a dense tangle of vines in a swamp in 
March. It was perched on a vine about 
four feet from the ground, and was appa- 
rently asleep. 
THE PILEOLATED WARBLER. 

A paper on the Pileolated Warbler was 
read by Mr. Silliman. This Warbler in- 
habits the banks of creeks and rivers, espe- 
cially where there is a growth of wild 
blackberry vines and willows. The nests of 
pileolata are situated in damp, shaded 
places, often in a wild blackbery vine, and 
are well hidden. They are always placed 
near the ground, never over five feet above. 
In one instance the bottom of the nest 
touched the ground. A typical nest of this 
species has a loose exterior of dry leaves, 
bark fibres, lichens, weed-stems, rootsanda 
few pieces of straw. The body of the nest 
is of similar material, only constructed more 
firmly, and in which grass and bark pre- 
dominate. The ground color of the eggs is 
creamy-white, spotted and specked with 
cinnamon, reddish-brown and faint lilac. 
The markings are usually in the form of a 
wreath about the larger end. The average 
of a number of specimens is .65 x .49 
inches. ‘The nesting season extends from 
the latter part of April until the middle of 
June, and two broods are usually reared. 

An interesting descriptive paper on tak- 
ing the eggs of Richardson’s Skua in Great 
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Britain, by Mr. A. W. Johnson of Upper 
Lake, was read. 

Mr. W. Otto Emerson was present as a 
visitor. 

The report of a plan for club work was 
presented by the committee, read and ac- 
cepted. Many valuable suggestions were 
embodied in it. A resolution was adopted 
providing for the loan of publications be- 
longing tothe club, to members. ‘The fol- 
lowing publications are now in the library 
Gaptue club: “Life Histories of North 
American Birds,” by Capt. Chas. E. Ben- 
dire; Smithsonian Report for 1392, contain- 
ing the papers of Dr. Schufeldt on ‘‘Com- 
parative Oology” and ‘‘Scientific Taxidermy 
for Museums;’’ Death Valley Expedition; 
North American Fauna, Nos. 3 and 5; 
‘‘The Hummingbirds,’’ by Robt. Ridgway; 
Bulletin No. 29 of the United States 
National Museum; ‘‘The English Sparrow 
in America;’’ ‘‘Bird Migration in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley;’’ ‘“‘Directions for Collect- 
ing, Preparing and Preserving Birds’ Eggs 
and Nests;’’ ‘‘Contributions to the Natural 
History of Kerguelan Island;’’ ‘‘Published 
Writings of Geo. N. Lawrence;’’ ‘‘Avifauna 
Columbiana.’’ For further particulars ad- 
dress the Secretary, enclosing stamp. 

C. BARLow, Secretary. 
Santa Clara, Cal. 


We, Also, Take Exceptions. 


(6 | FILLIAM HENRY’? was no doubt 


justified in expressing his disap- 

proval of the evidently inaccurate 
statement of a correspondent, in the July 
number, that he had taken eggs from an 
Owl’s nest on a horizontal limb a hundred 
and fifty feet from the ground, in a giant 
sycamore in the Illinois River bottom. But 
in doing so he has unfortunately made him- 
self equally deserving of criticism, for he is 
apparently either not familiar with the 
tree-growth of Illinois, where best de- 
veloped, or else has had little experience in 
measuring large trees. He says ‘‘there is 
not a sycamore tree in the State of Illinois 
120 feet tall,’’ and that he sincerely doubts 
‘‘whether there is any tree in the State 
(pines perhaps excepted) which is 140 feet 
to the topmost branch.’’ Both these state- 


ments I know to be erroneous, having, 
during the past twenty-five years, made 
hundreds of measurements, with a 100-foot 
tape-line, of trees that had been felled in the 
lower Wabash Valley. The average length 
of eight sycamores which I measured (all 
that I have been able to measure accurately ) 
was 145% feet, the extremes being 129 and 
168 feet. Possibly ‘‘William Henry’’ is 
more familiar with California sycamores 
than with those of the Mississippi Valley, 
and imagines that the latter cannot possibly 
be the larger. But, having made observa- 
tions in both sections, I am sure the best 
developed sycamores of California will not 
compare in size with those of Illinois and 
adjacent States. In fact, it is conceded by 
those who have most studied the subject 
that while the Pacific coast stands unrivalled 


in the magnificent development of its conif- 
erous trees, its deciduous trees are insignifi- 
cant, both as to number of species and the 
size of individual specimens, compared with 
the lower Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, the 
Southern Alleghenies, and some other por- 
tions of the Atlantic water-shed. 

In doubting whether any species of tree 
in Jllinois reached a height of 140 feet pines 
need not have been excepted, for pines grow 
in only very limited sections of the State, 
and nowhere reach their best development 
within its boundaries! Nevertheless, not 
only do sycamores sometimes reach a height 
of 140 feet in Illinois, but more than a dozen 
other species do also, as the tulip-tree, cot- 
tonwood, sweet gum, black walnut, pecan 


and several of the oaks. 
RoBERT RIDGWAY. 
Smithsonian Institution. 


> 


F. E. Newbery, of Providence, R.I., writes: 
“Have just added to my collection an elegant set 
of 11 American Merganser, female captured on 
nest, and a set of four Sprague’s Pipit; also several 
sets of Black-whiskered Vireo and Mangrove 
Cuckoo. 

“I say ‘rats!’ says L. Whitney Watkins, of 
Manchester, Mich. ‘‘I found this morning that 
cats had entered my ornithological room and com- 
pletely ruined a large number of skins left on my 
study table, besides beheading several fine Duck 
skins. 
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Our Last.—The September NIDIOLOGIST con- 
tained, among illustrations, a portrait of Frank 
H. Lattin, nest of Palmer’s Thrasher in cholla, 
Young Western Gulls, the Great Horned Owl. 
Among the articles were: ‘‘Eggs of the White- 
throated Swift,’’ by Walter E. Bryant; ‘‘A Full- 
sized Condor,’ by A. W. Anthony; ‘‘Nesting of 
the Black-capped Warbler,’’ by Fred B. Spaulding; 
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American Oology, the publication of results of 
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join the Association. 
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president; W. E. Snyder, Beaver Dam, Wis., 
treasurer; H. W. Kerr, River Sioux, Iowa, secre- 
tary; Jos. A. Dickinson, Gresham, Executive Com- 
mitteeman. 


Late Nesting of the Clifff Swallow. 


Writes Evan Davis, of Orange, Cal.: ‘My last 
find was September 1, a Cliff Swallow’s nest with 
2 fresh eggs the 30th of August and 3 eggs Septem- 
ber 1. This nest was in a cave, at Seal Rock Point. 
No person can get into this cave at high tide, and 
as there were the remains of another nest I think it 
must have been low for the water to destroy it. 
The new one was placed in the highest point of the 
roof, just 6 feet from the sand and gravel which 
formed the bottom of the cave.’’ 


The Red-Breasted Merganser. 


ITS NESTING ON CHERRY ISLAND, P. E. I. 


HAVE never noticed any published 

records of the nesting of the Red- 

breasted Merganser (Werganser serrator) 
on Prince Edward Island. And Mr. Jona- 
than Dwight, Jr., in his article ‘‘Summer 
Birds of Prince Edward Island,’’ published 
in the January Auk, speaking of the Black 
Duck, says: ‘This is the only Duck of 
whose presence I have conclusive evi- 
dence.”’ 

I am pleased to inform the readers of 
Tue NiproLocist that I have a fine set of 
ten eggs of the Red-breasted Merganser, 
collected on Cherry Island, off the coast 
near Allerton, by Miss Sabie Oulton, to 


whom belongs the honor of adding this 
species to the summer birds of the island., 
The nest was built of dead twigs and leaves, 
nicely arranged and placed in a hollow 
under a thick bunch of bushes, about five 
hundred yards from the water. The eggs 
were taken from the nest on June 11, 1894, 
and were perfectly fresh. 

Looking over the many interesting notes 
on the birds of that locality furnished me - 
by Miss Oulton, I find that both the Red- 
breasted Merganser and Black Duck have 
nested regularly on Cherry Island for years 
—eight at least. BENJAMIN HOAG. 

Stephentown, New York. 
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Nesting of the White-tailed Kite. 


writer, who has examined many, to see 

a set of eggs of the White-tailed Kite 

(Elanus luecurus) so handsomely marked 
as the set of four presented in a colored 
plate in this issue of the NIDIOLOGIST. 

The eggs were secured by Harold C. 
Ward, after a phenomenal climb, by means 
of ropes, to the top-most branches of a 
great live-oak tree. Incubation was com- 
menced when the eggs were taken, on May 
20, ‘94. On the 30th of April the birds 
were observed by H. R. Taylor carrying 
twigs to the nest, a barely perceptible plat- 
form having been laid. ‘This would indi- 
cate a period of two weeks as the time oc- 
cupied in building. 

A set of five eggs had been taken April 
8, in the vicinity of the last nest, by H. 
R. Taylor — incubation, large embryos. 
There is every reason to believe that the 
richly marked set of four were a second 
laying of the same pair of Kites which laid 
the five, having chosen, this time, a lofty 
tree, hoping to be safe from intrusion. 

The set of five were p/aznly marked, and 
if both were indeed the product of the same 
pair of Kites, as is most probable, it proves 
that the suggested law, that particular 
pairs of birds lay successive sets of eggs 
similar in markings, does not prevail in this 
species of Kite. 

Most graceful and pretty birds are the 
White-tailed Kites, and they are very un- 
suspecting when near their nests, which 
they often betray by their anxious flittings 
and whistlings. ‘Their whistle is plaintive, 
and somewhat resembles that of the Wes- 
tern Meadowlark. 

It has been said long ago, by Mr. A. IL. 
Parkhurst, that this Kite is so wary that he 
never saw one fly from anest, The data 
accompanying the set of five eggs, taken 
by H. R. Taylor, show that this statement 
is not absolute: ‘‘ Nest about 35 feet from 
ground, in topmost twigs of a live oak tree: 
built of dry twigs, 11%4 feet wide; greatest 
extension from top to bottom, 1 foot; width 
of nest proper only about 6 inches; lining 
of dry stubble and a few feathers. Bird 
flew when I climbed wethin 4 feet of nest. 
After taking the eggs, and while still in the 
lower limbs of the tree, the Kite returned 
and sat on the nest, turning herself around 
and around, her white tail like a swaying 


I: has never been the privilege of the 


rudder, as if searching for the stolen eggs. 
The mate of this bird sat on a dead tree 
100 feet away.’’ 


oe 


Recent Publications. 


yee in the Art of Taxidermy. 


By Oliver Davie, 1894. In a hand- 

some quarto volume of one hundred 

and fifty pages, illustrated by ninety 
full-page engravings, the author has given 
an incitement to taxidermy as a fine art 
which must be far-reaching and lasting. 
The second half of the work is devoted to 
the taxidermy of mammals, reptiles, fishes 
and crustaceans, plaster-casts, ornamental 
taxidermy and information regarding the 
care of specimens, an index and list of sub- 
scribers. It is upon the first half that the 
interest ot Ornithologists will be more 
strongly attracted, for in clear terms the 
whole subject is carefully explained, step 
by step, so that one may by following the 
text, and with the assistance of the illustra- 
tions, learn to prepare birds’ skins in first 
class manner, or mount birds as correctly 
as those shown in plate XX XI or the up- 
per figure of plate XVI. 

In an historical introduction all that is 
known of the early history of taxidermy is 
pleasantly told and brought down to the 
present time. 

The first three chapters contain a great 
deal of information on instruments, mate- 
rials, preservatives and practical collecting. 

The directions for preparing birds’ skins 
are excellent in the main, and all variations 
from the customary way are clearly ex- 
plained; still, we do not endorse the turn- 
ing of a bird’s head backward upon the 
body except in a rare contingency of travel 
and transportation, but prefer to see them 
laid out straight, even if three or four feet 
long, and we would recommend the stiffen- 
ing of the neck-piece in a// birds’ skins by 
the use of wooden toothpicks for the 
smaller birds and wire or wood for larger 
ones; the tow or cotton for the neck being 
carefully twisted about the wire or tooth- 
pick. 

A chapter devoted to birds’ nests and 
eggs contains the essential information 
which it takes so long for many to acquire, 
but is here clearly explained and illus- 
trated, and should result in elevating the 


study of Oology and separate it forever 
from mere nest-robbing. 


SET OF EGGS OF THE WHITE-TAILED KITE. 


(NATURAL SIZE.) 


STION OF BE. R. LAY LOR. 


FROM COL 
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In the preface Mr. Davie says, ‘‘Our aim 
has been to produce a work amply illus- 
trating the various modes of procedure in 

the art of taxidermy, intended especially to 
instruct the beginner.” Asa guice to the 
beginner the book is indispensable, while 
to the modern artist-taxidermist it is re- 
plete with interesting illustrations and val- 
uable suggestions. We wish it the success 
which it unquestionably merits. 

Wie ane Nol axl INor.4, Oct. 1804. 
The colored plate accom:panying this issue 
of The Auk is by Mr. John Ridgway, illus- 
trating an adult and immature specimen of 
the Point Pinos Junco (/unco hyemalis pino- 
sus), with a notice of this new variety by 
Leverett M. Loomis. For Oologists there 
is a very interesting account by R. G. Haz- 
ard on the ‘“‘ Breeding Habits of the King 
Penguin,’’ illustrated by a drawing from a 
photograph made to show the position of 
the egg in an abdominal pouch, where the 
bird is said to carry it during the period of 
incubation, ‘‘and only laying it down for 
the purpose of changing it from male to fe- 
male.’’ ‘The author is perfectly convinced 
of the reported egg-carrying habit of the 
Penguin, and it remains to be seen what 
views are held by those present at the meet- 
ing of the American Ornithologists’ Union. 

In an editorial note attention is called to 
the revival of the fashion of women wear- 
ing birds on hats, or rather an increase of 
the fashion, for at no time since the appoint- 
ment of the A. O. U. Committee on Bird 
Protection has it been entirely out of fash- 
ion, simply varying from wings, alone, to 
plumes, birds’ heads and sizxgle large birds, 
but now the fashion journals announce that 
Blackbirds in pairs are quite the thing on 
the front of small bonnets, while four may 
be worn on large hats. Much no doubt has 
been accomplished by the labors of Orni- 
thologists to create a sentiment in favor of 
the birds, especially by the individual in- 
terest of Olive Thorne Miller, but the few 
who have abandoned the wearing of birds 
are a very small per cent of those who pro- 
pose to be in fashion if they can afford it, 
and will continue to patronize the bird- 
destroying milliners. By the time the sen- 
timentalists have created a new popular 
mind in regard to ornamenting hats (and 
some certainly are ornamental) the fashion 
will die out of itself; the collecting of birds 
for millinary purposes will no longer be 
profitable, first. 

There must be some other way of check- 


ing the ‘‘ brutal and perverted taste.’’ It 
must first be fashionable to wear ribbons, 
bows or artificial flowers, or something 
else, before any impression can be made 
against the votaries of fashion in Hurope 
and America. 


Screech Owl Notes. 


HINKING that my experience with 
the little Screech Owl will interest 
some of the readers of the Nipr1oLo- 
G1stT, I write a few lines showing the 
tenacity for locality of this little hooter. 
For a number of years I have hunted high 
and low for the nesting place of these birds, 
and previous to last year without success. 
Last spring (1893), while looking over an 
apple orchard, my brother — discov- 
ered an Owl’s feather. This was the first 
indication, so we made a thorough search 
and at last located Mr. Owl’s domain by a 
tell-tale feather at the entrance. It was in 
a natural cavity of an old apple tree, about 
8 feet from the ground. We found Mrs. 
Owl at home and two almost round glossy 
white eggs beneath her,—this was April 15. 
I paid hera visit on the: 19th and col- 
lected a set of four eggs, and also collected 
the old lady, thinking I would have her 
mounted. But after keeping her a week in 
a cage, feeding her on raw meat, I decided 
to take her back, as she was not a very 
good specimen. On May 28 I happened in 
that vicinity,so took a peep. As I neared 
the tree I saw the male looking out, but he 
quickly dropped out of sight, and if I had 
not known the exact spot I would have 
passed the tree without seeing him, as he 
was in the gray plumage and just the color 
of the tree. This time I collected a slightly 
incubated set of three eggs. Both birds 
were at home this time and were very 
dumpish. 

This year (’94) I paid them the third 
visit on the 24th of April and collected a 
set of 4 eggs, thus making 11 eggs taken 
ironmethis pair, Next year I intend to 
make them the fourth call. 

I have heard a great many collectors say 
that it was very easy to locate Owls’ nests 
by the pellets about the trees, but I know 
of a number of cases where pellets were not 
found near the tree where the eggs were, 
but generally about other trees in the orch- 
ard where the male had very likely dis- 
gorged them. Percy G. BOURNE. 

Haverhill, Mass. 
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From Davie’s Taxidermy 
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Home Life of the Mountain Blue- 
Bird. 


LI, observers whose accounts of the 
A nesting of the Mountain Bluebird 
(Szala arctica) I have read, agree 
that sets of six eggs of this species are good 
large sets, and that sets of seven are quite 
unusual. But last spring I took from a 
box on my house a set of seven eggs, and 
three weeks later I obtained a second set of 
seven from the same box. 

I had prepared and placed on the front of 
my house a bird box of an elaborate design, 
with covered piazza and bay window, all 
painted in bright and variegated colors, but 
the birds preferred an old box such as a 
six-year-old boy might tack together, which 
I afterwards placed at the back of the 
house. This box was taken possession of 
on April 12 and immediately filled to the 
top with coarse grasses and weed fibres, a 
hollow for the eggs being shaped out in the 
most remote corner from the entrance, and 
at the top of the heap. After this ‘‘pre- 
liminary filing’’ of their claim the birds did 
not stay very closely at home for several 
weeks, or until about the first of May. And 
I did not think then that any eggs would be 
found in the box for another three weeks, 
but to be on the safe side I went up on May 
3, and was surprised to find five eggs. On 
the forenoon of May 5 I again went up and 
found six eggs, and that same evening when 
I went up to get them I found seven. This 
particular Bluebird, therefore, deposited 
her eggs in the afternoon, as the sixth egg 
was placed in the afternoon of the 4th and 
the seventh in the afternoon of the 5th. 

(In this connection I might mention a 
pair of House Finches on which I ‘‘held 
cases” ina similar manner, and determined 
the time of the laying of their eggs to be 
about five o’clock in the morning.) 

Afterall this familiarity on my part the 
Bluebirds left, but in less than two weeks 
another pair had taken possession and paid 
me as rent on their cottage the second ‘‘set 


of seven’’ which I refer to. They might 
have been the same pair for all I can say to 
the contrary, but not having any ‘‘strings 
on their bows,’’ I cannot say with certain- 
ty that they were. I can only say that the 
nest material was not objected to or changed 
in any way by the second pair of tenants, 
and had it not been a nest of their own 
make they might, at least, have pulled out 
and replaced with new a part of the con- 


tents of the box. 
FRED. M. DILLE. 


Denver, Col. 
< 


Bird-Nesting in North-West 
Canada. 


BY WALTER RAINE. 
[ Concluded. | 
UNE 23.—We again visited the island 
and photographed the Gadwalls’ nest 
and then had a swim, which was very 
enjoyable, as it was a blazing hot day and 
over go in the shade. 

After a hearty dinner off a large pike we 
visited Bittern Creek, named by us on ac- 
count of the numerous Bitterns observed 
there; on one occasion five rose together. 
The creek swarms with fish, and this no 
doubt attracts the Bitterns from the sur- 
rounding marshes, and they come here to 
feed. Dippie shot a Bittern, Marsh Hawk 
and some other birds, and we collected eggs 
of several marsh-nesting birds. At nighta 
tremendous wind storm blew from the land 
towards the lake and we were atraid our 
tent would be carried into the water, but it 
stood the tempest well, and next morning 
we were surprised to find the wind had 
caused the water to recede, leaving a sandy 
beach between ourselves and the water, but 
later on in the day when the wind abated 
the water came back again and the beach 
disappeared. 

Some half-breed fishermen living near the 
lake drove up to our camp, andas they were 
going around the eastern shore of the lake 
we decided to go along with them for a few 
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miles. ‘Iwo miles east of our camp we saw 
a bear and its two cubs near the water, but 
they soon saw us and disappeared into the 
bush. 

We had to cross several creeks which 
emptied themselves into the lake, and the 
half-breeds told us they all swarm with fish, 
so we spent some time fishing and then re- 
turned to camp and hada good supper of 
nice fresh pike and pickerel. 

In the evening the prairie was ablaze, on 
account of one of the half-breeds dropping 
a lighted match, but, fortunately, the wind 
was blowing from our camp towards the 
fire, so we were out of danger. It was a 
beautiful sight to see the prairie on fire, 
but no doubt many birds and eggs were 
destroyed. 

Next day I went fishing with the half- 
breeds, while Dippie stayed in camp and 
skinned birds. I invited the half-breeds to 
dinner, and they were greatly taken up with 
our oil stove. They evidently enjoyed their 
dinner, as we had plenty of fresh fish, 
canned fruits, biscuits, and bread and tea. 

In the afternoon one of the half- breeds 
went to his cabin and soon afterwards re- 
turned with his family of upwards of a 
dozen dark-faced youngsters, and I photo- 
graphed the crowd. 


June 26.—At five o’clock this morning I 
was awakened by some animals sniffing 
outside the tent, and peeping through a 
small hole I saw what I took to be three 
black bears. Iroused Dippie and we seized 
our guns, crawled to the tent door, and pre- 
pared to shoot, when we discovered three” 
black hogs that had no doubt escaped from 
some settlement near thelake. On making 
our appearance they ran into the bush and 
disappeared. 

After breakfast I prepared to make an- 
other trip to the island, although I had ac- 
cidentally blown a hole through my canvas 
canoe bottom, but this was easily stopped 
up with a towel, and I found she did not 
leak much. It wasa windy morning and 
the water was rough.  Dippie advised me 


not to venture out on the lake, but I wished 
to examine the island once more to see if 
we had overlooked anything rare, and, asit 
afterwards turned out, it was lucky I did 
so. I pulled for the island and reached it 
in about twenty minutes, and walking 
around the beach I was surprised to flush a 
Gadwall off its nest and seven eggs, this 
being the third nest we had found on this 
smallisland, and as all the eggs were fresh, 
it shows that the Gadwall isa lake breeder. 

I was walking amongst the stones and 
small rocks when a dark, heavy Duck 
scrambled through the nettles and grass 
and flew into the water, and I saw it was a 
female White-winged Scoter. I was soon 
gazing with delight on its beautiful nest of 
down, containing nine large, rich buff 
colored eggs. ‘This wasa rare find, and I 
don’t know how we had previously over- 
looked this nest, as we had been on this 
island several times. The White-winged 
Scoter is considered a summer resident in 
Manitoba, but this, I believe, is the first 
record of its eggs having been taken in the 
Province. Asa storm was brewing, I took 
the nests and eggs of the two species of 
Ducks and pulled towards the shore. It 
was terribly hard work, as the wind was 
against me, and I was afraid that if the 
wind got up much stronger I would hecome 
exhaused andthen the wind would carry me 
far out on the lake, but the sight of the rare 
Scoter’s eggs lying there at the bottom of 
the boat renewed my energy, and after 
half an hour’s hard work I reached the 
shore, where Dippie was anxiously watch. 
ing my movements. 


My little nine-foot canvas boat behaved 
exceedingly well on this and several other 
occasions, and I have christened her ‘‘The 
Manitoba Queen.’’ I obtained her from the 
Osgood Portable Company, of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, and one great advantage of a 
boat of this kind is that she is so portable. 
I have driven scores of miles across the 
prairie with her in a buckboard, and have 
thus been able to explore many lakes I 
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could not have done with an _ ordinary 
wooden boat. She has paid for herself ten 
times over, as I have been able to collect a 
lot of rare eggs amongst the islands in the 
lonely lakes of North-West Canada. ‘These 
I could not have secured without the aid of 
this boat. Ican put her together in five 
minutes, and in making a portage from one 
lake to another she can easily be carried. I 
have had her three years now, and this past 
summer she did splendid service on Long 
Lake, Lake Manitoba and Shoal Lake. 
I take this opportunity of recommending 
the Osgood boat to anyone going on col- 
lecting expeditions. In fact, I would just 
as soon think of going away on my annual 
trips without my gun as leave my canvas 


boat behind. 

Dippie helped me to blow the Scoter 
Ducks’ eggs, and soon afterwards our 
teamster was seen coming across the prairie 
with the wagon drawn by two mares, with 
foals running by their mothers’ sides. 
After dinner we packed up and returned to 
Long Lake. ‘The country between Lake 
Manitoba and Long Lake is well wooded, 
and offers a safe retreat for deer, wolves and 
a few bear and moose. ‘his district is 
easily reached from Winnipeg, and _ sports- 
men can have all the fishing and shooting 
they want. 

On the return journey to Long Lake we 
noticed many flowers had come into bloom 
while we had been camped out at Lake 
Manitoba. The prairie was one brilliant 
crimson mass of tiger lilies, while in the 
woods the yellow mocassin flowers grew 
very luxuriously. ‘She two foals were tired 
out long before they reached home, for they 
had traveled thirty-five miles that day by 
their mothers’ side. We enjoyed a large 
pike for supper, as we had brought three 
monsters with us from Lake Manitoba. 
The following day we visited the Canvas- 
back Duck’s nest, which now contained 
seven eggs. This is about the usual num- 
ber, as this Duck never lays more than ten 
eggs, like the Paintail, Shoveller, Teal and 


other Ducks, which lay from nine to four- 
teen eggs. I photographed the nest and 
eggs, which was built as usual in the 
centre of a clump of growing rushes, close 
to the water. It was a large structure of 
pieces of reed and abundantly lined with 
down. ‘The eggs are easily recognised by 
their large size and ashy-green color. 

We visited the Black ‘Tern colony and 
took some fine clutches, and also collected 
sets of Western Savannah Sparrow, Clay- 
colored Sparrow and other common species; 
also in the evening Dippie took a clutch of 
twelve eggs of the Blue-winged Teal. They 
were quite fresh, showing how late birds 
nest in this northern region. 

Packing up my baggage and specimens I 
left Dippie and returned to Toronto, having 
spent a most enjoyable season amongst the 
happy hunting grounds of the Canadian 
Nor’-West. 

F. Dippie remained a month longer at 
Long Lake, until he was driven home by 
the myriads of mosquitoes and bulldog flies, 
which are a terrible plague to man and 
beast, for during the summer they make life 
miserable. 

After I returned to the east Dippie 
secured specimens of young birds in down 
of the Canvas-back, Shoveller and American 
Golden-eye, Horned and Eared Grebes, 
etc., and also obtained fine skins of Least 
Sandpiper, Semipalmated and Stilt Sand- 
pipers, Yellow-legs, etc., showing that 
several species of these northern birds stay 
and spend the summer in Manitoba, and it 
is safe to conclude a few scattered pairs re- 
main and nest in the Province, although 
the majority go further north to breed. 


‘*YOu are giving your subscribers compound in- 
terest on their investment’’—F. Arnold. 


I LIKE the NIpDIOLOGIsT very much and think 
it should have the hearty support of all naturalists 
and lovers of Nature.-—Harry Austin, Halifax, 
N.S. 


“T SEE you begin your second volume with 
flying colors.”—A. WM. Farmer. 
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On the Man-o’-War Bird: 


HERE are times in our lives when 
Fortuna utterly forsakes us, and 
Momus appears to step in and vex us. 

Hard luck is the prime feature of an unfor- 
tunate period, which will sooner or later 
assail every collector, and it does seem as 
though the ‘‘unlucky deal’’ always appears 
at the wrong season. Listen to my tale of 
woe! 

In the winter of ’91 I went to East 
Florida. My trunk was lost on Indian 
river and it was carried about on the little 
steamer for over two weeks betore it turned 
up. Inthe meantime I was at an out-of- 
the-way place; in other words, in the heart 
of the wilderness, quite twenty miles from 
civilization, and with only a half pound of 
arsenic for emergencies. A number of 
small birds were prepared, and I lived in 
daily hopes of seeing my trunk, which had 
miscarried through the shiftlessness of the 
officials. 

One afternoon a flight of Man-o’-War 
Hawks began and, continued for three days; 
lasting almost uninterruptedly each day 
from four Pp, M. tilldark. Isay uninterrupt- 
edly, for although the flocks were rarely con- 
tinuous, still it was the rule that before one 
flock had disappeared, another appeared in 
the distance. They are slow flyers, when 
taking their migrating gait and could, 
therefore, be observed to advantage. 

I counted over sixty flocks on one after- 
noon, within three hours. ‘These groups 
generally embraced eight or ten birds and 
though the flocks at times were small, only 
four or five, and occasionally pairs, or even 
singles, evidently stragglers, at times there 
were as many as twenty or more, and often 
twelve tofifteen. One flock had over sixty 
birds, and on two occasions over thirty 
were counted. 

The first day of the flight, in early Feb- 
ruary. was noticed on the beach of the thin 
strip of land lying between the (so-called) 
Indian river and the ocean. ‘The birds all 


flew to the south and never varied their 
course, except when they veered on account 
of the guns of our party. The second day 
the birds appeared to choose the western 
shore of the strip, which is about two hun- 
dred rods wide. ‘The third day they again 
selected the beach, still flying south, none 
being observed on the lagoon, Indian river. 

The first day there was some wind, and 
this appeared to cause the Hawks to fly 
lower, and several were killed at no greater 
a height than fifteen or twenty yards, the 
shooters concealing themselves in the scrub 
of saw palmetto. ‘The second day was 
calmer, and the Hawks flew very high, so 
high in fact that few were taken, compara- 
tively, although they were much more 
numerous. The third day they flew high 
and were comparatively scarce. Besides 
these days, they appeared at various times, 
but generally flew well out to sea or very 
high in the air. is 

The oldest inhabitant. could not give an 
instance of a winter flight of this nature, or 
in fact a big flight at any season. The 
speculations were various as to where they 
came from, so continuously for three days. 

The flight is graceful, the exceedingly 
long and pointed wings moving with easy 
beat, the picture of symmetry. When fired 
at, the birds at once mounted from the dan- 
ger and then continued their slow rythmic 
stroke. Not like the long sweep of the 
Heron, in fact the Man-o’-War bird may be 
said to have a spasmodic motion, spasmodic 
at each stroke, and yet metrical in its en- 
tirety. We may compare it best, perhaps, 
with the flight of the Nighthawk, when 
feeding on a summer evening, but it is 
grand in its majesty. ‘The flight in no way 
compares with the motions of the Raptores 
when on the wing, but of these, the Falcons 
more nearly approach it. However, the 
Man-o-War Hawk can sail with ease when 
so inclined, and I have seen it at a great 
height. 

Our little boarding house or hotel, if you 
wish to call it so, mustered several guns; 
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and these in the hands of ignorant, though 
not men of bad intentions, supplied any 
number of birds, and of many kinds. But 
I did not get my supply of arsenic in time 
to preserve a single specimen out of the big 
pile of Man-o’-Wars; slaughtered uselessly, 
but not by my orders. Moreover, the 
trading mice, as they are called, secured 
entrance to smaller bird skins and 
gnawed off the bills and legs of nearly all 
of them. And fellow-collectors, this is 
what I call HARD LUCK. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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Habits of the Solitary Sandpiper. 


a following item, taken from the 


manuscript of my coming list of 

‘*Maryland Birds,’’ will answer the 
pertinent question of Mr. D. A. Cohen in 
an earlier issue of THE Nipr1oLoGcist—‘‘Do 
Wading Birds Swim?’’ It refers to Zotanus 
solitarius, the Solitary Sandpiper, and runs 
as follows: 

May 22, 1893.—At head ot a small valley 
running south-west from south end of Long 
Green Valley, near its head and close to 
divide from Dulaney’s Valley, in Baltimore 
county, I came across one of these birds 
feeding in an ice pond with but little water 
in it, it being customary to draw the water 
off in this section as soon as the ice is har- 
vested on account of the musk rats dam- 
aging the banks. Calling my dogs in and 
advancing cautiously along the fence, I 
got within thirty feet of the bird and ob- 
served it carefully through a strong field- 
glass for about half an hour, the water 
being perfectly clear; and its motions below 
the surface were as clearly visible as those 
above. It waded with a dainty step. some- 
times having perceptibly to pull its feet out 
of the mud, and once when it got in deeper 
water swam a few feet with a hurried stroke. 
Small insects on or in the water, on bottom, 
on weed stems, or on lhe bank, it swallowed 
at once. ‘Tiny tadpoles it worked a second 
between mandibles and dipped a couple of 


times in the water, apparently to get them 
head first. Before swallowing a larger one 
it immediately ran ashore with it and 
knocked it on the ground for some little 
time before swallowing it. In wading it 
sometimes had the water up to its breast 
and belly. Generally not more than the 
bill was immersed, but often the head, oc- 
casionally the neck, and once half the body. 
F. C. KirKwoon. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Oe 


And Perchers Swim Also. 


THINK that of our fraternity of bird 
] observers, those who read the Nip. are 

satisfied, through the kindness of several 
contributors, that many waders do, and all 
waders may, swim when put to desperate 
straits for self-preservation. 

Near Trowbridge, in Ingham county, I 
was out with my collecting box, note-book 
aud gun, oneafternoon in early May, when 
I came upon a Catbird, G. carolinensis, 
which seemed to be in unusually high 
plumage. ‘Thinking to procure it for my 
cabinet I fired, and the bird fluttered to the 
ground, winged, though as lively upon its 
feet as ever. 

This occurred in a woodland near the 
edge of a stagnant pond of drainage water, 
around which a fringe of willow bushes 
grew. In its deepest part the water must 
have been two feet. 

Upon approaching the bird I was, to say 
the least, greatly surprised to see it hop 
away atid take straight tothe water. Nor 
did it stop among the among the bushes at 
the edge, but submerged, excepting the 
neck, back and wings, it made it way 
with some rapidity across the pond, four 
rods at least, to the other side. 

Whether or not it used its feet in this 
performance I am unable to positively state, 
but I am of the opinion that such was not 
thecase. ‘The means of locomotion seemed 
to be the wings, which were vibrated with 
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great rapidity, making a slight whirring 
noise. 

I went to the opposite side of the pond, 
when it again started across the water. 
The poor bird now appeared to have become 
chilled and weak from its exertion. I once 
more fired, putting an end to the heroic 
effort at escape of the brave little bird, so 
little adapted to such measures as the des- 
perate circumstances had caused it to 
pursue. 

L. WHITNEY WATKINS. 

Manchester, Mich, 


<p 


_———— 


Birds Observed at Qniniault Lake. 


BY R. Hs LAWRENCE. 


(Contined.) 
Nite. morning, June 12, was cold, as 


the early mornings are here, so that, 

at starting, having stinted ourselves 
for blankets, to keep our packs light, we 
were glad to get up early. Breakfast over, 
the weather being pleasant, as was the 
case, fortunately, the next day also, we 
hurried to the shore for a view, before tak- 
ing the trail up the lake. A mile anda 
half brought us to the post-office and store 
of Quiniault, situated on the shore in a 
small “‘slashing,’’ and about a mile from 
the east end of the lake. ‘There were two 
or three men here, and a woman, the first 
persons we had seen since the roth. ‘Their 
supplies are carted up the ocean beach, and 
then carried up the river and lake a dis- 
tance of 34 or 35 miles. The Indians pro- 
nounce Quiniault ‘‘ kee-nee-ault,’’ while 
the whites usually say ‘‘Quin-ault.’’ ‘The 
name is spelt variously: Quinaielt being the 
official spelling for the Reservation. 

We got a Chinook canoe here, and, the 
waters being rough, had a fine paddle toa 
squatter’s cabin on the north-east shore, 
where we ate our lunch, and admired a 
monster spruce and listened to the Band- 
tailed Pigeons cooing in some big cotton- 
woods near, 

Quiniault Lake is about six miles long 


by three (or less) broad. Standing at its 
head and looking down to the farthest 
shore it is seen to bear a few degrees south 
of west. The lower river starts from its 
south-western side, where the land en- 
croaches much into the Lake. Almost all 
the shore is cleanly beached with a fine 
gravel; the north and south shores being 
bold. The water is deep, cold, and pure. 
At the head of the Lake is much rich low- 
land. On north and north, say a mile back 
from those shores, the mountains rise with 
a fine sweep, up eighteen hundred feet or 
more above the valley. These two ridges 
bear away eastward, gradually converging 
and rising until they lose themselves in the 
greater ridges of the Olympics. The Lake 
isa very beautiful one. From a good place 
on the south shore a fine view east may be 
had of snowy peaks at the head of the up- 
per valley, ten miles away. At the west 
end the ridges break down into the flat 
country which sweeps oceanward. Hem- 
lock is the prevailing tree, and clothes the 
mouutains bordering the valley. Some 
perfectly huge spruces and “‘ firs ’’ are scat- 
tered along the Lake and valley. 

After lunch we paddled along to the 
mouth of the river, and up ita little way 
to a landing whence the trail started. 
Large cottonwoods abound at the head of 
the Lake, and in the river-bottom, where 
there is also much vine-maple, salmon- 
berry, and willow. This all makes fine 
covers for the birds, and there were many 
there. Passing two or three little cabins, 
the first occupied, we came at about a mile 
and-a-half to a neat one, also in its tiny 
clearing. It was locked, but an open shed 
invited us to sling off our packs. This 
clearing was a delightful, open spot, for the 
river rushed along, nearby, over its wide, 
cobble-strewn bed, and the fresh, deciduous 
foliage absorbed the sunlight. Taking — 
shot-gun and field-glasses I wandered up 
stream a few miles, along the crooked trail, 
while my companion whipped the stream 
for trout. Russet-backed Thrushes were 
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heard everywhere, and many small birds 
also, and a young Oregon Ruuffed Grouse, 
almost half grown, was flushed. So shel- 
tered was it about here that the season was 
fully ten days ahead of that of Stevens 
Prairie, for salmon-berries were ripe, and 
some had fallen. ‘The scenery is imposing 
here, some of the mountains becoming pre- 
cipitous. 
[CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. | 


0 om 


The Wheatear in Michigan, 


Picoicen 4, 1894, was not one of those 


golden nut-brown days that bring 

gladness to the heart of the field 
naturalist, but, on the contrary, was one of 
those chilly autumn days so characteristic 
of Michigan. Dark, leaden clouds overcast 
the sky, which now and then was _ pierced 
by the pale, sickly light of the sun, and to 
add to the discomfort a cold wind, that 
seemed to pierce one’s very bones, was 
blowing from the north-east. 

The day had been set apart for some time 
for a tramp afield with dog and gun. ‘The 
old dog had given many an anxious whine 
and many a bark as he viewed the master’s 
preparations for the day’s outing. The 
promised trip was ‘‘Henry Creek,’’ the 
‘‘Warbler Woods,” the ‘‘Swale on the 
Dexter Road,’’ and the ‘‘Three Sister 
Lakes,’’ all lying from four to six miles 
west of the city. ‘‘Scolopax”’ will remem- 
ber this section well. ‘The bottom lands of 
the creek were passed, the Warbler Woods 
had been done, lunch had been eaten, and 
the Swale was reached; here it had been 
the intention to rest both dog and man, as 
each was feeling the severity of the tramp. 
The lonesome day had produced evil effects. 
Sad memories of past days had crowded my 
brain all day long, and the changed appear- 
ance of the Swale caused a more home-sick 
feeling than I care to enjoy. ‘This spot, 
wherein May the King Rail had given up 
her treasures in the way of a fine set of 
eggs and iost her own life in the cause of 


science, where the Sora Rails had patrolled 
the rushes all day long, and the Red-wing 
Blackbird had piped his ‘‘okalee,’’ was 
now dry mud, deeply imprinted with the 
hoof-marks of cattle. No grass or rushes, 
only a few stunted cat-tails and bushes de- 
void of leaves were to be seen. The old 
dog looked at me with an anxious whine, as 
if to sav, ‘‘No Woodcock here; let's go 
on.’’ We had a good mile’s walk to reach 
the larger of the lakes, where I expected to 
meet what had really taken me out—‘‘Tit- 
larks’’—active, busy little friends of mine 
that I like to interview for a short time 
every Spring and Fall. /wnco Awemalis had 
come down from the north, and was every- 
where! Littie bands of Yellow-rumped 
Warblers had passed me now and then all 
through the day. I had met a few Black- 
poll Warblers in the Warbler Woods; while 
on the creek bottom hundreds of Rusty 
Blackbirds were feeding, except when dis- 
turbed by the Marsh Hawks. 


As we moved through the wood the 
Crows flew hurriedly overhead, and the 
Blue Jays scolded from the gnarled and 
sturdy oaks. The lakes were reached, the 
north shore worked, and still no ‘Titlarks; 
but as we rounded the east end we sudden- 
ly found ourselves in the midst of a flock of 
at least four hundred of our little friends. 
We were enjoying this visit when suddenly 
there appeared a new form, clad in a more 
yellowish garb than its companions, with 
upper tail coverts and basal half of tail 
white. ‘The little ‘‘Parker”’ springs to my 
shoulder, a sharp report, and ere the wind 
has driven the smoke away the old dog lays 
in my band—what! A bird new to me; 
yes, after twenty-six years of active field 
work Michigan has again given me a 
treasure. Oh, Michigan, you grand old 
State, I thank you! Oh, little wanderer, 
where didst thou come from? 

From Greenland, the rocky shores of 
Labrador, the Hudson Bay country, or the 
Yukon region, the home of the Snowy Owl 
and the Ptarmigan? You will never answer 
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-—life has ceased with you; and all that re- 
mains now lies in one of the drawers of the 
National Museum, with the following label: 
Ney 125068) (UU, S:./ National Museum; 
Saxicola oenanthe, male, immature, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Oct. 4, 1894. 

ADOLPHE B. CovERT. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


near 


————_—_»> 902____—__ 


Cooper Ornithological Club 


3, Otto Emerson of Haywards, 

Edward Simmons of Pasadena, and 

H. Ward Carriger of Stockton were 
elected to membership. It was decided to 
hold the next meeting, December 8 at 
Alameda. 


PUBLICATIONS TO BE SCIENTIFIC 


A: the meeting at San Jose, November 


The following resolution was passed: 


Resolved, That the Cooper Ornithological Club 
publish in its Proceedings, in whole or in part, 
only such papers, read before the club, as contain 
observations new to science; or facts presentedin a 
new light; or facts corroborating already pub- 
lished statements which are more or less in doubt— 
in brief, only such matter as is of general interest 
to scientific Ornithologists and Oologists through- 
out America. 


ON THE MILLINERY INIQUITY 


The following resolutions were passed: 


Resolved, That the Cooper Ornithological Club 
deplore and condemn the perverted taste and 
cruelty of the fairsex in fostering the slaughter of 
thousands of Egrets (for their plumes) and count- 
less numbers of other birds, of song and beauty, 
for millinery purposes; and that we especially 
condemn the shooting of Gulls and Terns on the 
shores of the San Francisco Bay, as well as Snowy 
Plover and other shore birds along the coast, and 
the wholesale slaughter along the Colorado river, 
where birds are exterminated by Indians em- 
ployed by unscrupulous whites; that we view with 
alarm the appalling fact that more birds are de- 
stroyed annually in the United States for each 
large millinery firm than are contained in the 
combined collections of bird students in this 
country—the accumulations of generations. And 
-be it further 


Resolved, That every means be put forth to in- 
fluence legislation for the protection of birds, and 
to discourage the wearing of birds, resulting in 
such shameful annihilation of the beautiful crea- 
tures of the air, the common, inalienable heritage 
of all who love Nature and her children of hill 
and valley, wood and shore. And be it further 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the intelligent and generous press, who may 
assist in theelimination of this execrable evil of 
fashion. 


Mr. D. A. Cohen read the following 
paper on, 


THE INDIVIDUALITY OF BIRDS. 


Some time ago Mr. H. R. Taylor men- 
tioned, in an article, the similarity of cer- 
tain Golden Eagle’s eggs, showing that 
eggs similar in size, shape or markings are 
produced by the same pair of birds in the 
same nest year after year. The following 
is corroborative of the law suggested by 
Mr. Taylor. Several sets of eggs of the 
Spurred Towhee, probably laid by the same 
bird, were taken in four successive years. 
The eggs are all of the same shape and 
color, and without recourse to a caliper 
rule, I should say they are all one-third 
smaller than average specimens. 


In 1891 I took four eggs in bramble 
under an oak tree. 

April 23, 1892, four eggs, incubation 
begun—nest only a few yards from first 
one. 

July, 15, 18093, two leges, siresh) ound 
flushed and abandoned nest which was 
within several feet of first one. 


May 10, 1894, two fresh eggs and two 
too highly incubated to blow, and two 
highly incubated eggs of Valley Partridge 
— nest several feet from first one. 


From the peculiar circumstances it seems 
evident that all of these sets of small eggs 
were laid by an individual bird. 


Mr. R.S. Wheeler related an instance 
where he had observed a Say’s Pewee, in 
New Mexico, lay in the same nest, under 
a ledge of rock, in three successive years. 
He took two sets of six, and ane of five 
(fresh), presumably from the one _ bird, 
while ordinarily four and sometimes five is 
the number laid. 


The California Towhee, which apparently 
remains paired the year round, was spoken 
of as a good bird to study in this connec- 
tion. 


Mr. Emerson mentioned the case of a 
California Screech Owl, in which the same 
bird apparently had returned to the nesting 
box in his garden three successive years. 
It was a question, he said, whether the old 
birds or their young return to the old nest 
to breed. Mr. Emerson announced his in- 
teution of attaching a small metal tag to 
each bird of this pair of familiar Owis and 
so definitely determine several interesting 
questions. 
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THE NIDIOLOGIST takes great pleasure in pre- 
senting to its subscribers with this issue a colored 
plate, the first of a series dealing with birds or 
eggs, to appear as often as circumstances may per- 
mit. Wetrust our friends will show their appre- 
ciation of this unusual enterprise on our part by 
sending in a few new subscribers. Everyone 
counts. 


Mr. F. STEVENS, the well-known Ornithologist 
of California, is about to issue a popular work on 
“Californian birds and mammals.’’ It will give a 
short description of each bird or mammal and will 
be illustrated by sketches and half-tones. Mr. 
Steven has just returned from a trip North, having 
taken with him, Harry Fenn, Jr., the artist. 


POETRY isn’t the strong forte of THE NIpIOLo- 
GIst. Nevertheless, when the same is considered 
good enough to be taken from this magazine and 
printed elsewhere, we /ike to be given due credit. 
To Mr. David L. Savage, editor of the Iowa Ornz- 
thologist, a neat journal which has just appeared, 
we would especially direct the foregoing remarks. 
He has, perhaps unthinkingly, omitted the quota- 
tion marks (in an article of his own) from a verse 
taken from Nip., Vol. I, No. 1. 


CAPTAIN BENDIRE’S Volume II of his valuable 
“Life Histories’ will include the species repre- 
sented between 382 and 513 of the check list. It 
is now almost completed, but will not be issued 
for a year. 


OTTO EMERSON reports a set of 1-4 California 
Schreech Owl and 3 eggs of the Flicker in the 
same hole, the little Owl having ‘‘jumped the 
claim.”’ 


THE first number of the /owa Ornithologist, 
published by David I. Savage, is out, and it is a 
credit to the bird men of Iowa, replete with infor- 
mation about the birds of their state and well 
printed. We understand it is to be issued quar- 
terly. 


Oo Locists should always send out original data 
with eggs. Data which is copied may be all O.K., 
but it has a bad look. 


I MOST SINCERELY congratulate you upon the 
great success and high tone character of your 
journal, and I think all Ornithologists appreciate 
it.— W. E. Rotzell, M. D., Narberth, Pa, 


“William Henry” Recants. 


T is pleasing to note that your subscribers 
are interesting themselves in recording 
the heights of the taller trees of the 

Sucker State. ‘To be sure, the sentimeut, 
as published, points directly against me; 
but then, in this interesting discussion, not 
yct ended, it isa pleasure to use the im- 


mortal words of John Wolcot: 


‘What rage for fame attends both great and small! (trees) 
Better be d d than mentioned not at all.” 


And I may add, further, that ‘‘confession 
is good for the soul,’’ and, in addition, that 
I willingly vecant my assertions as to the 
pygmy trees of the Sucker State. 


But!!! If you please, Mr. Editor, the 
cause of the note in your August number, 
headed ‘‘We Take Exceptions,’’ was not 
aimed at the size of the trees in the Sucker 
State, nor did it intend to belittle the forests 
of the Union. Rather, we may call the note 
a just criticism on the records of a collector 
in Illinois. 


I acknowledge my error about trees and 
their height, and now I will ask all collect- 
ors of the Union to look carefully for the | 
nest of a Great Horned Owl 150 feet from 
the ground. And further, Mr. Editor, I 
shall ask that a sworn statement, made be- 
fore a notary, be sent in with account of 
such a find. I do not believe that any afh- 
davit will ever be received by you to the 
effect that eggs of the Great Horned Owl 
were taken at 120 feet up in a sycamore. 

Not only this, but I sincerely doubt if 
100 feet up will be sworn to in your columns, 
for I want to assert, which all good collect- 
ors know, that this Owl does not build in 
tops of trees, but generally in a large crotch 
near the trunk. Is it not so? 

‘“‘He laughs loudest who laughs last,’’ 
and if any sworn statements come in as to 
eggs at 150 feet, then you credulous ones 
can laugh and jeer at 

WILLIAM HENRY. 
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, A* Ornithological Association is soon to be organ- 

4 ized at Portland, Oregon. Those interested will 
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ARTHUR L. POPE, 
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ANTED—Will pay cash for back numbers of 7he 
Auk in good condition, 
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O EXCHANGE — Taxidermist’s case and other 
tools, glass eyes in sets for ornithological works. 
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GROUP OF STORKS 


Storks. 


DR. R. W. SHUFELDT, SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


E find notypical Storks in our United 

States avifauna; and, indeed, of all 

New World Stork-like forms the 

bird which alone belongs to that 

genus is the Czconia maguari of South 
America. To find and study in their native 
haunts the true Ciconine types we must 
turn to the continents of Europe, Asia and 
Africa, and some of their off-lying islands. 
In the central partsot Europe, for example, 
especially in Holland, Germany and Po- 
land, there is no bird better known to 
everybody than the White Stork (C. alda), 
and for ages back it has been the subject of 
volumes of stories, and probably many, 
many thousands of pictures. Sometimes 
these birds resort to trees to build, but in 
the localities just mentioned it is the very 
rare exception, for, as is well known, they 
most frequently construct their great bulky 
nests on the tops of buildings. This prac- 
tice is encouraged by the inmates, for to 
have a Stork select such a place is always 
deemed by them to be a token of good for- 
tune. So very often the people build a 
kind of staging, or use a cartwheel for the 


BY 


purpose, placing it above the house, to in- 
duce a pair of Storks to select it as a site 
for their nest. And it is truly beautiful to 
see a pair of these elegant birds return to 
their ancient home in the spring, and notice 
the delight they evince in putting the old 
place in order to rear their young and 
spend the season. ‘They have no fear of 
man whatever, so accustomed have they 
been to his near presence tor so many gen- 
erations. When feeding they fly from the 
house-tops to the meadows or marshy 
places, where they capture insects, frogs 
small mammals (as mice), fish and reptiles. 
In many places they are great destroyers of 
vermin of all kinds, or even garbage, and 
in this way are direct benefactors of man 

Ido not know that the attempt has ever 
been made, but it strikes me that the White 
Stork would be a most desirable bird to 
introduce into this country with the view of 
having it build in towns as it does in Hol- 
land and Germany. Moreover, they would 
take after the English Sparrows, devouring 
their young where the nests of the latter 
happened to be accessible to them, for it is 
known that Storks will eat young birds if 
they get the chance. With their red bills 
and legs and their fine black-and-white 
plumages, they are remarkably handsome 
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A STORK FAMILY 


can do is to advise the reader to study it in 
connection with the text and figures of 


fellows, and it is always a benefit to every- 
body to have handsome things to look at. 
I am not at all superstitious about the good- 
luck part of it, yet at the same time I do not 
think I would mind it a bit were a pair of 
Storks to build on the top of my house, and 
I do not believe the sentiment is altogether 
prompted by the fact that some of my an- 
cestors were sturdy old land-holders in 
Holland! 

Thanks to my good friend the editor of 
THE NIDIOLOGIST, we have at hand where- 
with to illustrate the present article three 
most admirable photographs of C. alba, 
which were taken in Germany. For pic- 
tures of living birds in a state of freedom, 
they stand among the very best things of 
the kind we have ever seen, and as models 
for taxidermists and artists they are won- 
derfully valuable, and cannot be excelled. 
The group of four, for example, might be 
mounted and copied with immense adyan- 
tage by any museum in the world engaged 
in placing such work upon exhibition. A 
very interesting picture, too, is the one 
showing the photographic exposure to have 
been successfully made just as the bird quit 
its nest in the initial act of flight. Nota 
little might be written upon this picture, 
but space will not admit of it. The best I 


Professor Charles I. Roy’s article on 
‘‘Flight,’’ in Newton’s ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Birds,’’ now passing through the press. 

Storks are held up as the very models of 
conjugal fidelity; and they certainly mani- 
fest the greatest amount of attachment to 
their young. Years ago, when the great 
conflagration of Delhi took place, a female 
White Stork was seen to make several inef- 
fectual attempts to rescue her brood; when 
finally finding that it was beyond her 
power, she deliberately stood over them 
upon the nest and perished with them in 
the flames. Many of the story-books 
abroad tell the little children that the Storks 
are to be held responsible for every new 
baby born to the household. That the 
female Stork flies away to a distant marsh 
during the night, selects a pretty baby, and 
in the morning raps at the lattice of 
mother’s window, until she appears and 
receives the precious gift from its bill. 

In conclusion, I would say that there is 
also a Black Stork (C. mzger) found in 
Eurore, but it always breeds in tree-tops, I 
believe, as is also the case with the C. doy- 
clana, a species closely resembling C. alba, 
and found in Eastern Asia and Japan. 
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The Blossom-Eater. 
BY MORRIS GIBBS. 


HEN I wasa boy and the 
advantages afforded by 


works on Ornithology 
were unknown to me, the 
names of nearly all of my feathered 
friends were of my own coinage, 
and this agreeable little songster 
was denominated the ‘‘ Blossom- 
eater;’? a name _ selected because 
the gay, yellow fellow was often 
seen picking at the catkins of 
the willows. ‘‘ When I was a 
boy ’’—how much those words 
mean to all men—and how the 
memories crowd upon us as we 
glance back over those years of 
freedom from care. And so it 
is I prefer the name ‘‘ Blossom- 
eater’’ for this little blue-eyed 
Warbler, for the love of those 
early associations. 
‘There are few indeed who may 
be considered lovers of our birds 
and observers of their 


\ 
songs, who are unfa- \ 
miliar with the viva- \ oe 
: eee! 
cious notes. of 


this 
agreeable inhabitant of 
the willow copse, for 
the Blossom-eater is 


a well distributed 
species in the : 
Uoton., The 
song is. thrill- Wy 


ing,and though 
not long, viva- 
city compen- 
sates for its 
brevity. Thereare 
those who might not f ny 
care for the notes, and there \// ee 
are some so-called Ornitholo- 4/ %~ ‘ ft} 
gists who are capable of identifying but few 
bird songs, but the lovers of bird melody 
will agree with me that the notes of the 
blue-eyed Yellow Warbler have a charm. 
I know nothing more agreeable or inspirit- 
ing than the notes of this bird issuing from 
a copse in early morning, when the sun 
has lent his beams and the dew still glitters 
on the foliage of the willows, and the grass 
is sparkling with gems. 

The Summer Yellowbird is one of the 
first to make its presence known in the 
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morning, and they are often heard while 
yet the Whip-poor-will is’ monotonously 
belching its jargon and the noiseless bats 
are wheeling above in murky air. ‘The 
simple song, but doubly sweet at this time, 
sounds almost out of place in the earliest 
dawn. But soon the air is full of the jov- 
ous notes of happy songsters, and a prac- 
tised ear can detect the ditties of twenty 
well known species in the grove near, and 
the willow copse on the edge of the stream. 
On the top branch of the alder or willow 
sits our little friend, and we may get near 
enough to see the streaks of burnt umber 
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on his bright, yellow breast, though the 
chances are the performer will disappear 
and in the next few minutes seem to sing 
all around us as he skips about, out of 
sight in the bushes. Unlike many of our 
familiar birds he does not cease singing 
when nesting during the middle of the day, 
_ but keeps pace with the Red-eyed Vireos of 
the grove, and the Warbling Vireos who 
bubble forth in the spotted shade in the 
neighboring elm. 


The Yellow Warbler reaches Southern 
Michigan in the latter part of April, and 
though it may not be recorded until May 1, 
I have observed a specimen on April 19, 
between the 42nd and 43rd parallels, N. 
latitude. Few are seen at first, and mostly 
males— but in a very short time the haunts 
are filled. 


One locality, near Kalamazoo, is called to 
mind, a small stream, noted for its trout. 
In the neighborhood of this brook the Yel- 
low Warblers build abundantly. While 
silently whipping the brook I have fre- 
quently observed the little yellow meteors 
within a few yards of me, and have com- 
bined the pleasure of trouting with the ob- 
servations on my favorites. Few of the 
younger collectors are aware of the advan- 
tages of sitting in a secluded place, in wood 
or field, and awaiting developments. Some 
of my most interesting discoveries have 
been made when quietly seated in a retired 
spot watching a familiar bird. 


These birds, when unsuspicious — a con- 
dition which obtains in a short time, pro- 
vided a stroller remains quiet after entering 
their haunts, have many interesting traits, 
unobserved by those who hastily pass. 
The little performers are so erratic and vi- 
vacious that it is impossible to tell what 
they will do as we watch their movements. 
Flying from bush to bush, now skipping 
from twig to twig: first concealed in a 
thicket, then swaying from the end of a 
supple willow spray, and frequently utter- 
ing their vivacious notes, they are ever 
pleasing to the eye and ear. 


Many are apparently mated within a 
week of their arrival. ‘The battles between 
the males during early May are amusing, 
at least to the spectator, and they are so 
common that it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that the birds secure new mates each 
year, although this is contrary to the theo- 
ries of some observers of our song-birds, 


who claim that birds of this class are con- 
stant in their attachments. 

The nest is usually begun by the middle 
of May, but often earlier. The pair are 
very deliberate in building, often occupy- 
ing ten days to two weeks in its comple- 
tion and rarely less than a week in con- 
struction. It is almost invariably placed 
in abush. A wild rose, alder or any other 
of the bushes or smaller trees, or even in a 
tangle of vines and weeds, occasionally a 
hawthorn or even a hazel bush or black- 
berry briar. Sometimes nests are found in 
gardens or orchards, when apple, pear or 
plum trees may be chosen, and I found one 
nest in a currant bush. ‘The nest is gener- 
ally placed at from four to ten feet from the 
ground, and rarely at a greater, altitude 
than twenty feet. ‘The sites chosen are 
usually near the courses of streams or on 
lower ground bordering lakes and ponds. 
When higher situations are selected it is 
quite common to find a low patch of land 
near at hand, but this is not always so. 


The nest is usually situated in a fork, 
and is often so interlaced with the twigs 
and thorns that it can only be torn from its 
attachments with difficulty: The twigs 
supporting the nest, bearing large leaves, 
when the young appear in the structure, 
look as if they grew through or from the 
nest, and give it a queer appearance. Hx- 
ternally the nest is composed of a substance 
resembling tow,and of a grayish-ashy color, 
but sometimes it appears very light when 
seen tromadistance. ‘he material is tena- 
cious and disposed in layers. The lining 
is composed of a variety of softer materials, 
among which is the downy portions of vari- 
ous catkins, making a soft bed for the eggs. 
Occasionally a pink, cottony substance, 
which I think is from the ferns, is added, 
both inside in abundance and also exter- 
nally to a degree. This gives a strange 
but agreeable aspect to the little home. 

The Summer VYellowbird has a peculiar- 
ity in leaving the newly made nest for some 
time after completion, before depositing 
eggs, This period, usuaily from three to 
ten days, is not rarely extended to two 
weeks or more. ‘That bird of low social 
taste, the Cow Bunting, who is ever on the 
alert for a chance to drop unsolicited dona- 
tions in the homes of other birds, takes ad- 
vantage of this habit of waiting and often 
deposits eggs in advance of the eggs ot the 
rightful owner. ‘There is, perhaps, no bird 
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of my acquaintance, so frequently abused 
as the little blue-eyed subject of this sketch. 
However, aithough some _ unobserving 
writers claim that nest owners do not re- 
cognize the difference in the color and 
shape of the alien eggs and their own, this 
little bird certainly demonstrates that it 
knows the cheat, and gives the best of evi- 
dence of reasoning powers in compassipg 
the destruction of unsought additions. 
Not infrequently nests of this species are 
found which contain a Cowbird's egg en- 
tombed in the body of the nest, the 
thoughtful birds having built a deck or 
floor over the egg of the plebeian of im- 
moral views, aud thus 
protected themselves for 
the time from interlopers. 
These doub]e-decked 
nests are not rare, and I 
doubt not there are many 
of them at the present 
moment in collections, 
where their peculiarity is 
unsuspected. Whenever 
a Yellow Warbler’s nest 
is found containing four 
or less incubated eggs, and 
one has reason to think 
the complement laid, it is 
wise for the observer to 
carefully separate the low 
er layers of the structure 
and search for the other 
eggs of the set, for it not 
rarely happens that the 
pair have immolated one 
or two of their own eggs 
in order to cover over 
one or two aliens. 

A nest, now before me, exhibits the skill 
of these reasoning birds in thus relieving 
themselves of an unsolicited burden. ‘The 
nest is not of much greater depth than the 
normal nest, but is never-the-less of two sto- 
ries. The upper nest or floor contained 
three eggs well incubated. The condition 
would not have been noted had I not in re- 
moving the nest accidentally broken a con- 
cealed egg of the Cowbird, and as it was 
addled the discovery was quickly made. 

The eggs ot the Yellow Warbler are al- 
most invariably five in number, but some- 
times only four, and in rare cases six. In 
one instance I found five eggs of the right- 
ful owner and three of the Cowbird, mak- 
ing a decided ‘‘nest full.’’ It is sate to 
say that some attempt would have beeu 


YOUNG COWBIRD 


made to head off the nuisance if the aliens 
had been laid early during the deposition 
of the set, but as there was no help for it 
the little Warbler accepted the additional 
duty and was trying her best to cover the 
eight eggs. The larger eggs had gravi- 
tated to the center of the nest, as they al- 
ways do, and the Warbler’s eggs were 
crowded to the sides. 

Occasionally three-storied nests are found, 
and I should not be greatly surprised if 
four-storied ones were recorded later. In 
one nest which I met with, an anxious 
Cow Bunting had assumed possession pre- 
maturely, and the egg was laid before the 


IN WARBLER’S NEST 


nest was completed. This was covered 
and the nest finished, and two eggs were 
deposited to the credit of the happy War- 
blers. ‘T'wo Cowbird’s eggs were then laid 
beside the smaller ones. After this imposi- 
tion, the determined pair, perhaps from for- 
mer year’s experience with these pests, im- 
mediately began a second time to evade the 
encroachments of the spoliators, and en- 
humed their own eggs with the unsought 
additions. When discovered, their work 
of love had advanced to the stage where the 
remainder of the set reposed in the upper 
story. 

The three-storied nests are quite high, 
generally all of one-half higher than the 
proper nest, and I have seen them of twice 
the height. Occasionally the nest widens 
as it is built up, as in the illustrated exam- 
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ple, where the top of the nest was nearly 

five inches across. As will be seen in the 

illustration, two ‘‘Cow-Bunt’s” eggs are in 

the top nest with the eggs of the rightful 

owner, while the layers below have been 

separated to show the lower tiers of eggs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


[The other admirable illustration, drawn from a 
photograph kindly loaned by Otto Emerson, 
shows a young Cowbird ina nest of a Yellow 
Warbler. The bastard youngster has evidently 
crowded out the young Warbler and has grown so 
that he is fairly overflowing the nest, while squaik- 
ing loudly for more room!—HD. | 
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Some More About Dick. 


TOOK OCCASION last summer to 

write scmething about Dick, my tame 

Black-headed Grosbeak, and those to 

whom I introduced Dick at that time 
may be interested to know that he is still 
alive and having adventures. 


I said Dick and his brother, when my 
friend Jurgens owned him, were frequently 
regaled with something respectable birds, of 
accredited standing among the Canons of 
the A. O. U., should scrupulously avoid— 
beer. Sad but true. Since coming into the 
superior influences of his present environ- 
ment, however, Dick has had no more beer 
or other intoxicant, nor has he shown suffer- 
ing from the lack of it. 


Deduction No. 1: birds may be cured of 
the drink habit without the chloride of gold 
treatment! 


mt this date (December 18), my pet is 
gay in anew suit, having passed through 
the moulting period, when he was a forlorn- 
looking vagabond in November. 


I have been easy with Dick, treating him 
as a brother, and giving him the run of the 
house, but I grieve to say that today he 
gave me the cold shoulder, and, as it is 
raining heavily, the wet shoulderalso. He 
flew out of the window to a pine tree, where 
he pecked at the dripping fine needles and 
rejoiced in his freedom, uttering his familiar 
sharp click. 


And he wouldn’t come down—not he! 
but flew to an acacia tree near by. I tried 
to cajole him into descending, but as he 
would not, I climbed the tree. 


It was a wet job, and when I got near he 
hopped out to the end of the limb. Pur- 
suing I caught him, and he laid his head in 
my hand like a boy who has been naughty. 


Dick stopped his melodious song toward 
the middle of summer, and has not sung 
since, save for now and again a few wan- 
dering, reflective warblings in the moon- 
light, a quiet expression of his memories of 
spring. 

For birds have memories. 
know. 

After he had been mine for a time his 
cage was attacked one night by a cat, a 
huge grimalkin who made the poor fellow 
quail and squeal with fright. Dick never 
forgot that cat, as I wiil here prove. 

Yesterday my wife was amusing the 
young Nidiologist of the family by imita- 
ting the mewing of acat. She had forgot- 
ten Dick’s cage wasin the room, when 
attracted to it by the bird’s wild flutterings 
and pathetic cry. He had heard the mew- 
ing and was desperately trying to get out 
and escape from his dread enemy, the sup- 
posed cat. 

And you who shoot and slay—think of 
the beauty, the song and the znfelligence 
which die with the flash of the gun! 

oo Sela le Agvaeons 
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Dick has, I 


GEORGE F. BRENINGER writes from Santa Cruz, 
Cal.: “I saw aspecimen of California Vulture while 
crossing the Pacheco pass, another, or possibly 
the same bird, at the San Luis ranch, Merced 
County. I saw two in Santa Cruz County last 
summer.’’ He secured a Ross’ Snow Goose in the 
San Joaquin Valley. 


Mr. LEVERETT M. Loomas, of the San Fran- 
cisco Academy of Sciences, who made some valu- 
able discoveries why studying migration in an open 
boat in the ocean off Monterey, Cal., a few months 
since, is at Monterey pursuing the same line of 
observation during the rough month of December. 


Mr. H. W. HensHAW, while in California re- 
cently, discovered a new method for removing 
the fat in skinning sea-birds. He uses ordinary 
beach sand, rubbing it in by handfuls while skin- 
ning, with the best of results. 

You are editing a magazine that anyone might 
be proud of, and I sincerely wish you additional 
success during the second year.—F rank C. Wil- 
lard, Galesburg, Ill. 


“THE envelope is a great improvement, for my 
November Nib. arrived without a wrinkle. 
Thanks for clutch W-tailed Kite.”’ 


Nore the change in rates for exchange notices. 
THE NIDIOLOGIST reaches the best class of collec- 
tors in America. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS can be commenced with No. J, 
Vol. II, if desired, or with any number back to 
January 1894. 
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NEST AND EGGS OF 


The Rock Wren. 


MONG the many features of that 
‘*dream of something marvelously 
unreal’’—a trip to the Farallones— 


one of the most attractive,to me, is 
the Rock Wren, which, though the smallest 
unit of the bird life, by no means commands 
the least interest. As the Islands are ap- 
proached the first birds seen are the Murres. 
I noticed small flocks of these as far as ten 
or fifteen miles before landing, and as we 
came nearer they increased in numbers un- 
til a file of eight or ten skimmed by our 
boat every few moments. ‘Two or three 
miles from the islands the Gulls were seen, 
and occasionally a few Cormorants and a 
couple of Puffins or Guillemots. On the 
beach where we landed two dead Auklets 
were washed up. 

Thus almost before we reached the islands 
we had seen nearly all the varieties to be 
found there, the Ashy Petrel and Rock 
Wren being the only breeding birds not yet 
observed. It was not until we had clam- 
bered up the rocks, observing new wonders 
at every step, and had got well started to- 
ward the. keeper’s house, that we saw our 
first Rock Wren. ‘The egg-pickers were 
just going over the cliffs near the landing, 
and the air was clouded with Gulls and 
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Mutres, which were screaming and clamor- 
ing their loudest and attracting all our at- 
tention, when suddenly a sound caught my 
ear which immediately turned my thoughts 
in another direction. It was the merry 
whistle of the Rock Wren, which in this 
wild place seemed almost to betoken civiliz- 
ation. This plaintive, almost comforting 
note, carried me back to the first Rock 
Wren I ever saw in Santa Clara county. 
At about five o'clock one morning I was 
pedalling my ever-reliable wheel along the 
road, about fifteen miles from home, and 
was just getting a little tired and dusty and 
looking for a place to stop and rest, when 
from a barren-looking little hill near the 
road came the song of the Rock Wren. I 
stopped and listened a few moments, enjoy- 
ing the song, and then went up the side of 
the hill, where I obtained a closer view of 
the songster and established his identity. 

There seemed to be a small colony there, 
for hopping about over the rocks were ten 
or fifteen birds, some of which were young 
of the year, showing that they breed. 


On the Farallones the birds are seldom 
met on the higher portions of the Island, 
but are found principally on the low flats. 
Here they are very common, hopping in 
and out of every favorable-looking crevice, 
until the hopeful collector, who thinks to 
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find the nest by watching the bird, is com- 
pletely bewildered. When you see one just 
entering a crevice in the rocks and looking 
from side to side as though to see if any 
one is looking, you should pay no attention 
to him whatever, forif you watch him enter 
and then run to look for the nest, you will 
find the hole empty and hear the deceptive 
bird saucily singing from the top of a bowl- 
der behind you. I think the best way to 
find their nests is to look for something 
else. 

When I went out with a determination to 
find a Rock Wren’s nest I generally came 
back empty-handed, and perhaps the next 
hour, while hunting for something else, 
would run across several. The Rock Wren’s 
habit of placing pebbles, shells, bones and 
chips at the entrance to its nest, I found to 
be by no means invariable. The nest shown 
is very large, being fully eight inches long 
and five inches wide. It is composed al- 
most entirely of shreds of weed, witha very 
little hair fora lining. The situation is not 
typical, for the eggs usually cannot be seen 
until some of the stones are removed. 

The Rock Wren begins breeding on the 
Farallones early in April and continues un- 
til August, rearing, I think, at least two 
and probably three broods in a season. The 
eggs are generally seven in number, but 
five and six arecommon. ‘They are creamy- 
white in color, and generally well marked 
on the large end with reddish-brown dots, 
although I have one set which is immacu- 
late. 

Perhaps it is because his feathered asso- 
ciates have such very harsh voices that the 
Rock Wren’s song sounds so sweet. But 
it does seem to me that he is the cheeriest 
little bird I ever met. He isalways joyful, 
and will often approach singing within a 
few feet, while you can feel with the poet: 

“« Sweet bird, thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year.” 
WILFRED H. OSGoop. 
San Jose, Cal. 
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Harry Austin, of Halifax, N. S., took the fol- 
lowing desirable sets last June: Olive-backed 
Thrush, three sets; Black-throated Green Warbler, 
two sets; Maryland Vellow-throat, 1 set; Mag- 
nolia Warbler, 4 sets; Purple Finch, 1 set; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, 2 sets; Myrtle Warbler, 1 set; 
Bay-breasted Warbler, 1 set. 


Birds Observed at Quiniault Lake. 


BY R. H. LAWRENCE. 


(Concluded. ) 


ROSSBILLS, Juncos, Jays, Chicka- 
dees, a Song Sparrow or two, with 
Warblers, Vireos, Flycatchers, and 
other birds visited us at ‘‘our’’ clear- 

ing, anda few Ducks anda Kingfisher or 
two, passed by along theriver. When night 
fell we imagined some Owl—big or little— 
was looking down upon our camp-fire from 
his lofty perch in the bordering spruces; 
and in the small hours probably a bear, or 
cougar, or elk passed near by. 

Next day we reluctantly returned to near 
our first bivouac, camping ina huge, hollow 
cedar some earlier campers bad thought- 
fully filled with a mossy bed. 

The 14th was unsettled and rainy 
weather, but I canoed several miles close 
along the eastern shore, looking for water 
birds. 

The 15th was very wet and stormy, and 
the tramp homeward highly disagreeable. 

Thirty five species are recorded in these 
notes. Most likely five or six more species 
would have been named had not a serious 
lameness hampered. Water birds were but 
few; but probably four or five species of 
Ducks nest here. Here about the lake, or 
on or near the Humptulips River, I shot 
(or examined, taken by acquaintances) 
specimens of all the birds noted, excepting 
the Ruddy Duck, Black-crowned Night 
Heron, Allen’s Hummingbird, Streaked 
Horned Lark, Yellow Warbler, and, maybe, 
American Raven. 


1. Bonaparte’s Gull.—The skin of one, shot 
there in April, was given me by aman at the 
lake, who told me large flocks of similar Gulls 
were present there then. 

July 30, 1891, at the head of Budd’s Inlet, Puget 
Sound, I saw some flocks of small black-headed 
Gulls having the mantle ashy blue, breast white, 
and feet orange (? red). Had been there since 
July 13, and much on the tide flats, but saw no 
Gulls till this day. 

2. (?) Mallard.—Two Ducks seen flying were 
taken for these. 

3. Ruddy Duck.—Two reddish Ducks seen on 
the lake, and shot at, I did not hesitate to call this 
species. They were very wild. 

4. Great Blue Heron.—One, on the lake, June 
14. 

5. (?) Black-crowned Night Heron.—A Heron 
our canoe frightened away from the shore, June 12. 
I referred to this species. 

6. Spotted Sandpiper.—One seen at the head of 
the lake. On the Humptulips, July 2, young of 
this species, but a few days old, were seen. 
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7. Oregon Ruffed Grouse, common.—The Sooty 
Grouse I do not appear to have heard right here, 
but it was ‘‘ booming’’ on our way to the lake, 
June 11. June 1, on the West Humptulips, a 
parent Lonasa was seen with eight or ten very 
downy chicks, perhaps a couple of days old. 

8. Band-tailed Pigeon.—common in the cotton- 
woods. 

g. Bald Eagle.-—Two Bald Eagles were seen on 
different days on, or near, a big spruce, in which 
was what I took to be their nest. The tree stood 
some rods back of the south-eastern shore on the 
bottom. 

10. Belted Kingfisher.—Fairly common. 

11. Harris’ Woodpecker.—Common. June 14, 
saw one with a most pure and delicate pink in- 
stead of a red nuchal band. 

12. Northwestern Flicker.—One. 

13. Rufous Hummingbird (not named in my 
journal, though).—A number of Hummers were 
heard. This species, being much the most abun- 
dant on this coast, deserves a places in these 
notes. 

14. Allen’s Hummingbird.—Saw one on the 
shore, June 13. 

15. Western Wood Perwee.—Commion. 

16. Western Flycatcher.—Common. 

17. Streaked Horned Lark.—A pair seen at the 
clearing by my companion, June 12. 

18. Steller’s Jay.—Common. As stated in 7he 
Auk (Vol. IX, p. 355), I think the Blue-fronted 
Jay the more commonrace in thisregion. [In Dr. 
Coues’ edition of ‘‘ The History of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition” (Vol. III, p. 1292), under date 
Fort Clatsop, Oregon, January 31, 1806, is the fol- 
lowing interesting statement: ‘‘ The Blue-crested 
Corvus [Cyanocttta steller7| has already begun to 
build its nest; the nest is formed of small sticks, 
usually in a pine tree.’’ | 

Ig. Oregon Jay.—Commion. 

20, American Raven —Occasionally seen. 

21. Northwest Crow.—Fairly common. 

22. American Crossbill.—Common. 

23. Oregon Junco.—Common. 

24. Rusty Song Sparrow.—Common. 

25. (?) Rough-winged Swallow.—A brown Swal- 
low was seen hawking over a little bay, June 14. 
I have taken this Swallow on Grav’s Harbor. 

26. Warbler Vireo.—Common in underwoods. 

27. (2?) Yellow Warbler.—One probably seen, 
June 12. ‘This Warbler is probably fairly common 
here. The song of this species bears a strong re- 
semblance to that of the Pileolated, but is a weak 
and thin one compared to that. Both the 
ILutescent and Audubon’s Warblers should be 
found here. 

28. (?) McGillivray’s Warbler.—A Warbler seen, 
June 13, may have been a hybrid of this species 
and the Yellow Warbler. 

29. Pileolated Warbler.—Common. ‘The male’s 
strong, loud song and _ bright-yellow breast 
make this one of the most conspicuous of the 
small summer-birds of the forest. [It arrives on 
the Humptulips about the last of April. ] 


30. Western Winter Wren.—Common. [At 
Hoquiam, May 5, 1892, I saw one fly from the 
ground up into a large spruce. It finally lit ona 
long, dead limb, forty feet np, sidled and flitted 
nearly to its end, and, by a little hole, entered the 
bottom side of a large rounded mass of moss there. 
I believe this was, or had been, used as a nest, for 
the bird seemed to feel at home. As it was even- 


ing and I left early next morning I was not able 
to solve the mystery. Previously I had never seen 
this Wren higher than a few feet from the ground. 
May 29, 1891, not far from Steven’s Prairie, I saw 
two families of these Wrens. Each pair had three 
young birds, I think, whose bills were noticeably 
yellow and baby-like-wide; all could fly, but 
peeped for food. ] 

31. Chestnut-backed Chickadee.—Common. 

32. Western Golden-crowned Kinglet.—A flock 
seen on the river. (Probably others heard.) 

33. Russet-backed Thrush.—Very common. 
Abundant in the river-bottom; the air ringing, in 
the late afternoon, withits fine song and plaintive 
call. [All the brown Thrushes I shot on the coast 
about Gray’s Harbor were 7. ustulatus. At South 
Bend, Feb. 10, 1892, saw a Thrush with spotted 
breast in a patch of salmon berry bushes, which 
was either the Russet-backed or the Dwarf Hermit, 
probably. 7. aonalaschkae is considered a ‘‘com- 
mon summer resident at Beaverton, Oregon, by 
Mr. Anthony; ‘‘not common” in British Colum- 
bia, by Mr. Fannin (see Belding’s ‘‘ Land Birds,” 
p. 254). It was probably present at Quiniault 
Lake. ] 

34. Western Robin.—Fairly common, 

35. Varied Thrush.—Commion. 


R. H. LAWRENCE. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Nesting of the Blue-winged 
Warbler. 


(Helminthophila pinus.) 


HIS beautiful and interesting little 


Warbler is much commoner as a 
summer resident in South-eastern 
Pennsylvania than is generally 
known. Our oldest and most experi- 


enced local Oologists have not given it the 
prominence and attention the Wormi-eating 
(Helminthophila vermivorus) and the Ken- 
tucky Warbler (Geothlypis formosa) have 
received. ‘Io Mr. Isaac S. Reiff belongs 
the honor of having first discovered its nest 
and eggs in thissection. Mr. Reiff has 
taken six nests, four containing eggs, in 
the counties of Bucks and Montgomery. 
The first set was taken June 16, 1877 (see 
“©. and O.,°" Vol. XIII, No. agua 
whom the credit belong of having first found 
it breeding in Chester county I am unable 
to determine, but up to 1890 at least eight 
nests have been found by Messrs. Hall, 
Jackson, Ladd and Norris, five of which 
contained eggs. The topography of 
Tredyffrin I'wp. appears to be particularly 
well adapted to the habits of this species. 
The grassy and brambly borders of swampy 
thickets of the Chester Valley and the 
breezy upland ‘‘clearings’’ of the South 
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Valley Hills are alike inhabited by this 
modest and retiring Blue-wing. I have 
never known more than two or three pair 
to remain in one clearing or swamp, no 
matter how large it was. JHarly in May 
they can be seen in pairs, flitting from bush 
to bush; later the male is heard repeating 
his monotonous little ditty, while perched 
near the top ofa neighboring tree. His 
song is weak and lisping, more like that of 
an insect than that of a bird. The female 
is probably seated on her snug little nest, 
- which is always hidden in the most marvel- 
ous manner. ‘To discover it requiresa long 
search and sharp eyes, or much patient 
waiting until the male bird flies down to see 
how his mate is doing or to convey her some 
tempting morsel. 

For a number of years I have known of 
several tracts of land, all within a mile of 
Berwyn, which were inhabited by two pair 
each; but not until the present season have 
I been successful in my search for their eggs. 
On June 5, while skirting a swampy thick- 
et, I observed a small bird flutter above a 
clump of briers, which had grown up in the 
midst of the rank grass. It proved to bea 
male of this species, and a moment later I 
flushed the female from the same _ spot. 
Four birds scolded me vigorously, and 
leaving the nest and three eggs immed- 
iately I was pleased to hear the drowsy, 
insect-like song of the male, which had 
perched at the top of a small tree not far 
from the nest. 

Returning on the 8th, I walked up to the 
nest and touched the grass above it before 
the bird would leave it. She fluttered off 
and sat quietly within two feet of me, and 
when disturbed she ran through the grass 
like a mouse, subsequently perching on a 
blackberry bush. Neither male nor female 
made any noise beyond a few feeble 
‘‘chips.’’ The nest was snugly tucked in 
a bunch of grass, surrounded by rank grass 
and blackberry bushes. It was neatly made 
of coarse swamp grass, cherry, chestnut, 
oak and maple leaves, lined with shredded 
grape-vine bark, and shaped similar to a 
wall pocket, z. @., flat on one side; measur- 
ing, in inches—inside diameter, 2. x 3; 
depth, 2.80; outside diameter, 3. x .4.50; 
depth, 3.15. The three eggs were in vari- 
ous stages of incubation, No. 1 containing 
a large embryo, and was saved with diffi- 
culty; No. 2, slight; and No. 3 was fresh. 
They measure .63 x .47, .64 x .47, and .63 
x .46; and are white, finely spotted and 


dotted with chestnut and heliotrope purple, 
principally at larger ends. No. 3 hasalsoa 
few dots and dashes of vandyke brown, 
after the pattern ofa typical Maryland Yel- 
low-throat’s egg, but less pronounced. The 
complete concealment of the nest and the 
female’s quiet manner of leaving it, al- 
though the species is rather common than 
otherwise, makes its finding extremely 
difficult, consequently the bird’s nest and 
eggs are rare and valuable. 
Ey, 1. BURNS: 


Three Thousand Bird Skins. 
TMs: California Academy of Sciences in 


San Francisco has made large addi- 

tions of late to its Ornithological col- 

lections in the exhibition series of 
mounted birds by a donation of a number 
of foreign species which in quality compare 
favorably with others in the museum. 

For the study series a large number of 
water birds have been collected by the cu- 
rator, Mr. Loomis, at.Monterey, in connec- 
tion with his investigations of the migra- 
tion of water birds on this coast. ‘To these 
and the large collection of birds obtained 
for the Academy by the former curator, 
Walter E. Bryant, has been added Mr. 
Bryaut’s collection of over 3000 birds, 
which was secured by purchase, making a 
grand total of about 10,000 specimens. In 
the collection were five California Condors, 
besides a complete series of the birds of 
Guadalupe Island, with eight Guadalupe 
Caracaras, a species now supposed to be 
extinct, and five Short-tailed Wrens, of 
which there are but nine known specimens. 
With such a collection available to Califor- 
nia Ornithologists much may be expected 
from those whose studies have been re- 
tarded by lack of material for comparison. 


Albino Towhees. 


N November 27, a nearly perfect 
QO albino Towhee was presented to me 
by a localsportsman, who shot it near 

this city. ‘Ihe specimen proved to be 

a fine male and a careful examination of its 
alimentary canal failed to disclose anything 
at all abnormal. I remember reading sev- 
eral years since a theory advanced by some- 
one, who had found tape worms in albino 
specimens, that the parasites were respon- 


sible for the abnormal plumage; but al- 
though I have examined since then several 
more or less perfect albinos I have never 
yet found any tape worms or parasites. 

In plumage the specimen is almost en- 
tirely pure white, a few dirty-looking spots 
on the wings, back and head show the 
brown color of crissalis, and the lower 
abdomen, flanks and crissum are clear 
warm buff; the throat also is pale buff. 

A short time since I saw a very fine Cal- 
ifornia Thrasher in the collection of Chas. 
H. Marsh of this city, which was about 
half white, and was told by Mr. Marsh of a 
pure white Towhee that he has several 
times seen near his ranch at Delzura. 

A. W. ANTHONY. 

San Diego, Cal. 
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Cooper Ornithological Club. 


EETING December 8, at the resi- 
M dence of H. C. Ward, in Alameda. 

In a communication, Mr. W. Otto 

Emerson stated that a copy of the 
valuable, illustrated work of Daniel Giraud 
Elliott on ‘‘ Little Known N. A. Birds” 
had been secured by the State Library at 
Sacramento. 

The following gentlemen were elected to 
membership: Walter E. Bryant of Oakland, 
A.W. Anthony of San Diego, F. Stephens 
of Witch Creek, J. W. Mailliard of San 
Francisco, F. H. Holmes of Berryessa, F. 
B. Jewett of Lamanda, F. W. Koch of Ber- 
keley, O. W. Howard of Los Angeles, Ed- 
mund Heller of Riverside, and W. R Flint 
of Oakland. In the November report Mr. 
H. Ward Carriger was erroneously credited 
with having been elected, instead of Mr. 
Walter B. Sampson of Stockton. 

Two amendments and two new articles 
to the constitution were adopted. ‘The 
election of officers for the ensuing term will 
take place at the January meeting, at San 
Jose. 

An Annex to the Club has been organ- 
ized, the principal place of meeting being at 
Pasadena. It is intended forthe benefit of 
Southern Californian members. The fol- 
lowing officers of the Annex were elected: 
president, Ralph Arnold; vice-president, 
Jos. Grinnell; secretary-treasurer, H. A. 
Gaylord. It was decided to begin a club 
collection of specimens, for which space has 
been secured in the Throop Polytechnic 


Institute. At the meeting on December 17 
papers treating of the Woodpeckers of Cali- 
fornia were read and discussed. 

Two interesting papers, ‘‘On the Nesting 
of the Dotted Canon Wren”’ and ‘‘Notes on 
the Blue-fronted Jay,’’ were read by R. H. 
Beck, and will be printed entire, later, as 
will a paper by F. I. Atherton on the Barn 
Owl. A paper by W. B. Judson described 
some 

BIRDS NESTING AT BEAR VALLEY, 


San Bernardino county, in June. A colony 
of White-throated Swifts were breeding 
(June 5) in inaccessible cliffs at Mil Creek 
Canon. Mountain Chickadee, Red-breasted 
Sapsucker, Thurber’s Junco, Hammond’s 
Fiycatcher, California Pygmy Owl, Pyginy 
Nuthatch, Western Tanager, White-headed 
Woodpecker, Violet-green Swallow, were 
among the birds found breeding, many with 
voung. Two large flocks of young Clarke’s 
Nutcrackers were seen. At Pine Lake 
American Eared Grebes were found breed- 
ing in greatnumbers. The men at the lake 
had just collected a barrel of the eggs, 96 
dozen, for eating purposes. The lake is 
about four miles long aud one mile wide, 
covered at the east end by water grass. 
When the Grebe colony was first entered the 
noise was deafening. Acres of water grass 
could be seen covered with nests. In the 
nearest nests eggs could be seen, and tar- 
ther off the Grebes could be seen pulling 
the water grass over their eggs, while still 
farther off they were seen on their nests. 
The nests were so thick that it was almost 
impossible to row the boat without upset- 
ting nests, which were all floating—com- 
posed of water grass and raised about two 
inches out of the water, with a small hol- 
low in the top to keep the eggs from roll- 
ing out. The number of eggs found was 
3 to 5, although a few sets of 6 and two sets 
of 7 were taken. 

H. R. Taylor presented the following 
note on 

CARNIVOROUS COOTS. 


While Duck hunting along the sloughs 
in the vicinity of Goose Lake, Kern county, 
I had an experience with the American 
Coot (/ulica americana), which from the 
literature at hand I find unprecedented, I 
had shot a Shoveller, and as he dropped in 
the water I left him for a little while, float- 
ing. Returning in a few minutes I found 
that a Coot, numbers of them being about, 
had almost denuded the breast of the Duck 
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and had eaten away considerable of the 
flesh of that part of the bird. 


MEETING OF THE ANNEX.. 


At a meeting of the Southern California 
Annex of the Club, December 17, at Pasa- 
dena, a prcposition to publish a list of 
Southern California birds was made by Mr. 
Grinnell. It was decided to call for notes 
from all Ornithologists. A paper on the 
Red-breasted and Williamson’s Sapsucker 
was read by Mr. Grinnell. Tongues of 
these Sapsuckers were exhibited and the 
difference between them and the tongues of 
the true Woodpeckers pointed out. Mr. 
Arnold read a paper on Lewis’ Woodpecker 
and raised the question whether this bird, 
as well as the California Woodpecker, puts 
acorns in the bark of trees. A Red-naped 
Sapsucker was exhibited, this making 10 
different Woodpeckers taken near Pasa- 
dena. The Purple Finches. Goldfinches 
and. Siskin will be taken up at the next 
meeting, January 7. 
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Recent Publications. 


The Museum is a new 32-page illustrated 
““monthly magazine devoted to research ‘in 
natural history,” eight pages of which are 
given to advertisements. ‘The journal we 
are assured ‘‘has come to stay,’’ but 
whether the broad field which it attempts 
to cover can be satisfactorily treated, even 
in the course of twelve numbers, remains 
to be seen. ‘The initial number which ap- 
peared in November, this year, we give a 
welcome and note that it is largely com- 
posed of Ornithological articles:‘‘ An Old 
Timer’s Greeting,’’ ‘‘Nesting of the Whip- 
poor-will,’’ ‘‘Labrador Notes,’’ ‘‘The Nest- 
ing Habits of the Yellow-billed Tropic 
Bird’’ and ‘‘Notes from the Interior of 
Mexico’’ deal wholly or in part with birds. 
The Museum is ably edited and published 
by Walter F. Webb at Albion, N. Y. 

PEE LICANS 2 Dye Dime. We. Sauteldt, 
Popular Science News, November, 1894. 
A short popular account of these birds, 
illustrated by a reduced cut by the author 
of the Brown Pelican after Audubon. ‘The 
White Pelican is said to lay but a single 
egg; this is probably a slip, for certainly 
the same species in Oregon lays usually 
two orc three eggs for a setting. Dr. 
Shufeldt states that the water taken into 


the pouch of the Brown Pelican when fish 
are caught “‘runs out at the angles of the 
mouth’”’ when the head is thrown backward 
in swallowing a fish. Observers of the 
California Brown Pelican have said that 
when the fish is first caught the bird sits 
sedately upon the water with the bill 
drawn close to the neck fora few moments, 
when the water escapes through the slightly 
parted mandibles, after which an upward 
toss of the bill places the fish well into the 
gular pouch—this referring to the catching 
of single fishes; when several are taken 
from a school the risk of losiug some may 
cause them to reverse the order of proced- 
ure. 


The American Museum of Natural History 
has issued a ‘‘Visitor’s Guide’’ to the Local 
Collection of Birds with a briefly annotated 
list of the birds known to occur within fifty 
miles of New York City, by Frank M. 
Chapman. The list includes 348 species 
(and subspecies) and is illustrated by cuts 
from Coues’ ‘‘Key’’ and full-page illustra- 
tions from Dr. Shufeldt’s ‘‘Scientific Taxi- 
dermy.’’ Aside from the purpose of its 
publication it must be a useful hand-book 
to beginners of the study of birds near New 
York. A list of the principal publications 
on the birds of the area treated is appended. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT. 


THE three copies of your paper received, and I 
am very much interested in them. The colored 
plate is particularly good and I congratulate you 
on having such a handsome set of /eucurus.—L. 
W. Brownell, Nyack, N. Y. 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 16, 1894. 


Henry Reed Taylor, Editor ‘Nidiologist,” Ala- 
meda, Cal. 


DEAR SIR: My writing has led your composi- 
tor a little astray in the spelling of two or three 
words in December number. Where further 
mentioned please observe the spelling: Hoquiam 
not Hoquine; Quimper uot Quiniper; Stevens not 
Steven’s and Humptulips. 

Yours very truly, 
R. H. LAWRENCE. 


I FIND THE NIDIOLOGIST a most interesting 
magazine, ana worthy of a high place among pub- 
lications of this character.—Z7homas H. Jackson, 
West Chester, Pa. 


ENCLOSED please find one dollar for Nip. for 
1895. Without exception it is the best and most 
interesting magazine on birds I have ever sub- 
scribed for. Best wishes for the new year.—/os. 


E. Gould, Dennison, Ohio. 
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A RAISE IN PRICE 


OR A YEAR and four months we have been 
giving fully or more than double the value of 
our subscription price of one dollar. Hun- 

dreds of letters from our friends and subscribers 
assure us of this fact. We there‘ore feel that no 
apology is necessary in raising the price to 
$1.50, or $.80 for half a year. “Ye have been 
splurging on the line of illustrations, and we in- 
tend to keep up the ‘‘splurge.’’ Also, as soon as 
possible, we will enlarge. Beginning with this 
number we are using a more costly stock of paper, 
on which our half-tones show up better. Nothing 
to equal the number and general style of THE 
NIpIOLoGIs‘?’s illustrations have even been pre- 
sented in a similar magazine, in this country at 
least. And, as a prominent English naturalist re- 
marks in the Yorkshire Weekly Post, ‘there 1s 
nothing like the Nip. in England, France or Ger- 
many.’? While on the subject of haif-tones, we 
may be permitted to remark, confidentially, for 
the benefit of those unacquainted with their cost, 
that /wo of the illustrations to go with a paper by 
Dr. Shufeldt in the January number cost us just 
$12. The aggregate annual outlay accompanying 
our enterprise in this direction is not inconsider- 
able, and we are sure none of our readers will ob- 
ject to the slight ‘‘raise,’? knowing what we have 
accomplished and what we will accomplish for 
them. 


RECENTLY Mr. C. Barlow of Santa Clara, Cal., 
exchanged to Mr. Chas. E. Doe of Providence, 
R. L., an egg of the Ashy Petrel and some others, 
receiving in return an alleged set each of American 
Rough-legged Hawk and Broad-winged Hawk. 
To ascertain if these eggs were correctly named 
Mr. Barlow sent them toa recognized authority 
on North American eggs, who has pronounced 
them frauds. ‘‘The eggs of the Broad-winged 
Hawk,’’ says this gentlemen, ‘‘are certainly well 
enough known by this time to see at once that 
these are frauds.”’ 
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Mr. Doe, replying to a letter from Mr. Barlow, 
was willing to receive the Hawks’ eggs back and 
give others in exchange, or would pay him one- 
half the catalogue value in cash, but refused to re- 
turn the Petrel’s egg. Having no confidence in 
Mr. Doe’s eggs he has accepted the cash alterna- 
tive. Mr. Doe does not mention the Broad-winged 
Hawks’ eggs at all in his reply, limiting his re- 
marks to stating that the American Rough-legged 
Hawk breeds as far southas Vermont, and making 
but a lame defense of himself. 

‘THE NIDIOLOGIST is satisfied that these eggs 
reputed to be Broad-winged Hawks’ and American 
Rough-legged Hawks’, collected according to the 
data by C. E. Doe, were sent out by him knowing 
them to be other than what he represented them 
to be, and it therefore becomes our unpleasant 
duty to publish Chas. E. Doe as an unreliable 
Oologist. 

American Ornithologists and Oologists must be 
protected, and no man, no matter how large his 
collection or how well known he may be, can 
count himself safe in unfair dealing so long as this 
journal is published and we are satisfied of inten- 
tional crookedness. 2 

In a recent letter Mr. Doe admits that the set of 
Broad-wings’ are ‘‘probably a set of small Red- 
shouldered.’’ He speaks of them as having been 
collected by some one else. It is interesting to 
note that O. P. Silliman, of Watsonville, Cal., also 
has a set of American Rough-leg from Mr. Doe, 
collected in Minnesota. 


WE have read the ///ustrated Home Guest, the 
sixteen-page paper, offered free to our new sub- 
scribers, with the book ‘‘Twenty Complete Novel- 
ettes,” and find both the paper and the book all 
that is claimed forthem. The book itself is easily 
worth 25 cents, and contains the most interesting 
of famous tales and stories. 


<-_ 


A PERSONAL COMMUNICATION. 


ALL YE jolly good friends and correspon- 
Q dents — beware! O all ye ‘‘sample copy 

fiends,’? who should have subscribed and 
haven’t (yet)—take care! Watch your Whip- 
poor-will grounds zealously, Williamson and Chad- 
wick! And have a care for that Magpie rookery, 
Dille, and for that Red-shouldered Hawk circuit, 
C. L. Rawson! Fence in your breeding grounds 
of the Prothonotary, W. E. Loucks, and watch 
where the Bittern ‘‘booms”’ carefully, Dr. Murchi- 
son! And you your Parula Warbler preserve, 
J. H. Bowles ! 

Why? Because Taylor, collector of Eagles’ eggs 
and incidentally editor of the NID., is coming East. 
But to relieve the tension, I should say that Cali- 
fornia Eagles lay early, and I must be back to 
take in the rents; so, while leaving here probablv 
in January, I will return in early spring. I will 
go first to New York City and then ‘‘around,”’ 
and anticipate with pleasure meeting ‘‘in the 
flesh’? many whom I have known through the 
medium of pen andink. Remittances and gen- 
eral Nip. correspondence should still be sent to 
me as usual to Alameda. For several weeks my 
address in the East will be care ///ustrated Africa, 
150 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


I remain, faithfully, as ever, THE ED. 


rges— ne-hal cent | ‘per cy No notices fh less than 25 cts. 
MOwCees per line, for first insertion 
| _ TERMS—CASH IN ADVANCE. 


Oo EX CHANGE—Sets of following species of ee 
eggs: Western Grebe, St. Domingo Grebe, Pied- 
billed Grebe, Puffin, Tufted Puffin, Cassius Auklet, 
Black ‘Guillemot, Pigeon Guillemot, Mure, California 

/ “Murre, Brunnick’s Murre, Razor- billed” Auk, Great 
Black-backed Gull, Ring-billed Gull, Western Gull, 
ughing Gull, Roseate Tern, Bridled T ern, Least Tern, 
Black Tern,’ Black Skimmer, Leach’s Petrel, Booby, 
Brandt’s Cormorant, Baird’s Cormorant, Mallard, 
merican Eider, Ruday Duck, Flamingo, Louisiana 
‘Heron, Little Blue Heron, Green Heron, Black-crowned 
Night Heron, Yellow- crowned Night Heron, Whooping 
ane, ‘Sandhill Crane, California Clapper Rail, Vir- 
ginia Rail, American Coot, American Avocet, Black- 
ecked Stilt, Long-Billed’ Curlew, Willet, ‘Spotted 
mdpiper, Snowy Plover, Texan Bobwhite, California 
‘Partridge, Chachalaca, Red-bellied Pigeon, Mourning 
‘Dove, White-fronted Dove, White-winged Dove, Mexi- 

san Ground Dove, Inca Dove, Black Vulture, White- 
led Kite, Cooper’ s Hawk, Harris’s Hawk, Red-tailed 
Jawk, Western Red-tail, Red-shouldered Hawk, Flor- 

a Red-shouldered Hawk, Red-bellied Hawk, White- 
ailed Hawk, Swainson’s Hawk, Duck Hawk, Woderican 

id Desert Sparrow Hawk, Golden Eagle, Osprey, 
adubons Caracara; Long- eared Owl, Short-eared Owl, 
owing Owl, Florida Barred Owl, Western Horned 

wl, Great Fiorned Owl, Florida Sereeeh Owl, Texan 
creech Owl, California Screech Owl, Roadrunner, 
sroove-billed Aui, Golden-fronted Woodpecker, Baird’s 
Voodpecker, California Woodpecker, Red-bellied Wood- 
Nei _Lewis’s Woodpecker, Red-shafted’ Flicker, 
‘Texan Night-hawk, Black-chinned Humming- 

i en's Hummingbird, Anna’s Hummingbird, 
suff-bellied Hummingbird, Mexican Crested Flycatcher, 
estern Flycatcher, American Magpie, Pinon Jay, Cal- 

ria Jay, Blue Jay, Blue-fronted Jay, American Crow, 
d-winged Blackbird, Yellow-headed Blackbird, Tri- 

Cl red Blackbird, Bicolored Blackbird, Purple Grackle, 
zed Grackle, Brewer’s Blackbird, Bullock’s Oriole, 

ard Oriole, Arizona Hooded Oriole, House Finch, 

rican Goldfinch, Lawrence’s Goldfinch, Arkansas 

neh, Belding’s Marsh Sparrow, Western Vesper 

row, Western Chipping Sparrow, Yellow-winged 

a row, Lark Sparrow, Western Lark Sparrow, Bell’s 
‘Sparrow, Gambel’s Sparrow, White-throated Sparrow, 
xas Sparrow, Heermann’s Song Sparrow, Samuel’s 
ong Sparrow, Spurred Towhee, Green-tailed Towhee, 
Ba! ‘nian Towhee, Albert’s Towhee, Cardinal, Black- 
headed Grosbeak, Bie Grosbeak, Cliff Swallow, Phain- 

c epla, Hutton’s Vireo, Bell’s Vireo, Least Vireo, 
arbling Vireo, Lucy's Warbler, Yellow Warbler, 
exe , Long-tailed 
Chat, Meadow Pipit, “Mockingbird, Catbird, Sage 
rasher, Texas Thrasher, Curved-billed Thrasher, 
Imer’s Thrasher, Bendire’s Thrasher, Californian 
asher, Crissal Thrasher, Carolina Wren” Baird’s 
Parkman’s bit 


eee, Wood Thrush, pan backed eyeush. 
Robin, — Can fur nish nests with many sets, 
A, M. INGERSOLL, 


‘San meee Cal. 


Black-crested ee 


* : \/ 5 * 
Do Wee) Reta and Warblers’ skins, in 
exchange for bird-skins from ‘this locality. . 

furnish many eggs with complete data; and. birds 

in meat. | NG 
J. RowLAND NOWELL, Fite 
Anderson, South Carolina. ath 


EAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED — If the ordela 
are sent in without delay we can supply THE Nrp- 
IoLocisT, Nos. 5 to 12, Vol. I, zclusive, ee $1. 

The See is very limited. Address, 
THE NIDIOLOGIST, 
‘ManedaG Cal 


FOR EXCHANGE—I have Caiifornian eggs, co! 
lected last season, for eggs not in my collection 
Many common ones wanted. Full data with ever 
set. Lu CHAMBERS, 
1215 Buena Vista St., 
Los Angeles, Ca 


A RELIABLE COLLECTOR in England has a “few 

choice sets, 1-1 White-faced Petrel; full data, and 
guaranteed. I am booking orders for these at $1.5 

per egg. I shall send for enough to bill orders onl 

Supply limited. For further information address _ “ ‘i 


‘Jj. P. BassBirr, ee 
Taunton, Musee 


[AN TED Secon -hand copy of Davies’ “ Nests 
and Eggs,” late edition; Cone’s ‘‘Birds of the 
North West;’’ ‘‘Cone’s Key,” third, fourth a fees 
fifth edition. Need not bein first class eoudicionh “Wills 
give in exchange skins of birds of Southern California 
and Arizona, or mammal skins of California Sp eelces ‘ 
F, STEPHENS, i 
Witch Creek, San Diego Co., Ca 


OR SALE—1400 first class Eastern North American — 
bird skins for ealy $275. This is a golden oppor- 
tunity for some one to stock up on Eastern s é 

mens. <4 


. WILLARD E, TREAT, Ay. 
Collector of Bird & Mammal Skins, 
East Hartford, ‘Conn. 


i 


=e . 
OLDEN EAGLE EGGS—I have a handsome set _ 
of three eggs of the Golden Eagle with complete 
data which I offer for sale for $15 cash. This set 


‘Is an exceptionally fine one, being evenly marked with 


heavy blotches and fresh in coloring. An elegant set 
for a collection. I will entertain an offer for exchange 
in which sets of Sandhill and Whooping Crane, Sharp- 

shinned Hawk and equally desirable eggs figure. Ad 

dress, C. BARLOw, 

Box 135, Santa Clara, Caley 4 Me 


ANTED—Bald Eagle 1, will give $9 worth of 
first-class sets for same. 
J. MAURICE HATCH, 
Escondido, : 
San Diego Co-, Cal. 


POR SALE OR EXCHANGE— 500 varieties United 


States and foreign postage stamps (no revenue or 
torn stamps) only $1.35, or I will exchange for 

$2.25 worth of first-class sets not in my collection. 
Gero, D. FRENCH, 
Ivorytown, Conn, 


yore have the following first class sets, with 


data, forexchange. 409 6-4, 6-3; 519 1-5; 591b 34; 
509%; 622b %, 4-5, 4%; 681a 4%. First class sets 
with data wanted. Gea ul aan, 

“Wo. L. ATKINSON, : 

Box 147, Santa Clara, Cal. — 
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Collectors 
Print your own Lists*and Bulletins by using a 


‘*‘DUPLICATOR,”’’ from one writing with pen or 


typewriter, you can produce 100 copies in 20 minutes 


Send stamp for circulars and sample of work. 
NATHAN L,. DAVIS 
Box 80 Albion, N. Y. 


SOMETHING NEW 


srHe’ MUSEUM" 


A Monthly Magazine for Both 
Amateur and Specialist 


Devoted to Research in Natural Science 


A high-class Journal, finely illustrated: with photo- 
engravings and halftones. Thirty-six pages brim full 
of interesting reading matter. We want the subscription 
of every active working naturalist. If you will send 
one dollar ($1.) at once, and mention that you saw this 
add in THE NIDIOLOGIsT, we will give you one full 
year’s subscription in addition to the Nov. and Dec. 1894 
numbers. We have the best writers of the present day 
among our contributors. No expense or pains has been 
spared to make it the best of itskind. It will contain 
each month bulletins from nearly all of the reliable 
dealers. An exchange column is open to all subscribers 
at one-half a cent a word; no add less than twenty-five 
cents (25c) 

Sample copies ten cents (1oc.) If you have not seen 
a copy write meat once, also if you have any notes that 
you think would be of interest, send them along also. 


Walter F. Webb, 
7” EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 


The choicest, most in 
structive and interesting 
réading 
panied by numerous illus 
' trations, is what makes 
Tue 
popular among Natural- 
ists’ throughout the U. S. 
The December number 


matter accom- 


NATURALIST so 


has two fine engravings 


of each the male and female Phoebe; a half-tone from photgraph 
of a nest of the*Parkman's Wren in a tin-can; engravings of each 
the Barn Swallow, Bank Swallow and Cliff Swallow; engraving 
of Steller’s Jay; engraving of Violets and of several other subjects. 

50C. per year. Sample copy November and December free. 
Free Exchange Column, 

Address: 
G. B, CHENEY, 

Py sree A Po 3, ___.. Oregon City, Oregon 
“a __,Until Recalled 

Yue Nipio.ocisr Editor is getting a collection of birds’ eggs 
and neat nests. The same will be accepted from reliable collectors 
at one-third catalogue rates in exchange for subscription to this 
Magazine or advertisements at our printed rates. Eggs must be first 
class of undoubted identity and carefully prepared—tull sets, small 
holes, complete data and{not to common. Offers of literatuure, 
etc., also considered. State your offer. Your exchange must be 
prepaid, at your own risk. , Premium offers not included in this 


prnpisition. 
H. R. TAYLOR, 


Publisher Nrp1oLocist 


Alameda, Cal. 


Ps 


Send 2 cent stamp for a copy of ee 
THE TRADERS’ PAPER «tae 
Bicycles, Firearms, Watches, Real Estate, Live Stock, 
Fverything for sale and exchange. One gentleman 
received 65 Letters in answer to his advertisement. © 
The Universal Exchange, 
ATHOL, MASS, — 


“ Davies’ Standard Collectors | vi 
Directory of North America” — 


Will appear soon, and will contain the names of over 
10,000 reliable collectors in Oology, Ornithology, 
Mineralogy, Conchology, Philately and 
Mammalia 


Each name will be placed under one of the above © at 
special branches. There will be no charge for inserting < 
your name, so please write your name plainly, (andas 
many others as you know to be reliable in your neigh- 
borhood) on a postal card, stating under which branch _ - 
to place your name; and send at once to me. _This 
will be an excellent opportunity to get your name in the 
best medium of exchange that has been, or will appear, ; 
for years to come, 1, SP 

Address, juste 
Edwin C. Davis, 
GAINSVILLE, TEXAS. 


Naturalist’s Supply Depot. — 

connate SUPPLIES Nie: 
Eggs . Skins Specimens Glass Eyes _ 
Manufacturers of f: 


Papier Mache Half Heads Cae 
BOOKS—Davie’s Taxidermy, Hornaday’s Taxidermy, — 
Davie’s Eggs, Cones Key, Ridgeway’s Manuel . 
Now Ready—Catalogue for 1895 — 
(Send 10 cents for a copy) / Bor e+. ° 

Notice—We will sell Birds’ Eggs cheaper than any 
established dealer. We have the largest stock carried ~ 
by any dealer and intend in the next six months to sell ~ 
them.—Not to go out of business, to make things fly. Ba 


Frank Blake Webster Co., © 
HYDE PARK, MASS. _ 


GAMELAND | 


The Sportsman-Naturalist’s il- 
lustrated magazine reveals yir- 
gin woods and waters. and 
treats exhaustive of birds, fishes 
and quadrupeds, camp life, wood- 
craft and general natural his- 
tory and natural'science, It is 
not a vulgar ‘‘sporting” sheet; 
the household reads it. Twelve numbers make a book 
of 400 pages. Subscription $1 yearly, postage free, any 
address. With THE MusEUM $1.50; three trial numbers — i 
25 cents, No free copies. Ape 


Address, 
Gameland, 1267 Broadway, 
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THE STORMY PETREL. 


A thousand miles from land are we, 
Tossing about on the stormy sea— 

From billow to bounding billow cast, 

Like fleecy snow on the stormy blast. 
The sails are scattered abroad like weeds, 
The strong masts shake like quivering reeds; 

The mighty cables and iron chains, 

The hull—which all earthly strength disdains— 
They strain and they crack, and hearts like stone 
Their natural, hard, proud strength disown. 


Up and down!—up and down! 

For them base of the wave to the billow’s crown, 
And amidst the flashing and feathery foam 
The Stormy Petrel finds a home, — 

A home, if such a place may be 

For her who lives on the wide, wide sea. 

On the craggy ice, in the frozen air, 

And only seeketh her rocky lair 
To warn her young and teach them to spring 
At once o’er the waves on their stormy wing! 


O’ef the deep!—o’er the deep! 
Where the whale and the shark and the sword fish 
sleep— 
Out-flying the blast and the driving rain, 
The petrel telleth her tale—in vain; 
For the mariner curseth the warning bird 
Which bringeth him news of the storm unheard! 
Ah! thus does the prophet of good or ill 
Meet hate from the creatures he serveth still; 
Yet he ne’er falters—so, petrel spring 
Once more o’er the waves on thy stormy wing! 


BARRY CORNWALL, in Old Magazine. 


en i 


The Farallons in 1856. 


Farallon Islands never tires of telling 
of the wonders of its bird-life in the 
breeding season, glimpses of memorys’ 
pictures which are startlingly vivid and 
never to be forgotten. Although much 
has been written from the Ornithologists’ 
and collectors’ standpoints of this interest- 
ing group of picturesque rocks in the sea, 
(for there is nothing there but rock, piled 
up by volcanic action into forms grotesque) 
still the subject is not stale, nor is it likely 
to prove unprofitable. ” 
The half-tone illustrations, from photo- 
graphs, which embellish this article, are 
probably superior in their way to any that 
have yet appeared in descriptions of the 
Farallons and their bird-life. The photo- 
graph of the Murre rookery is one of 
striking interest, and reveals more than 
could be told in many words, of this great 


4 piss Ornithologist who has visited the 


summer home of myriads of sea fowl. In 
this small picture the reader may count 
over 600 California Murres and Cormorants 
with the unaided eye. An admirable pho- 
tograph is shown of a group of monster 
sea lions, illustrating also the topography 
of the lower portions of South Farallon; 
while in another view the reader is intro- 
duced to ‘‘Sugar Loaf,’’ on whose steep 
crags and rounded top thousands of Murres, 
Gulls and Cormorants congregate to lay 
their eggs. The casual egg collector who 
visits the island never attempts to disturb 
the birds on this great foam washed rock. 
They are never molested save, occasionally, 
by the intrepid ‘‘egg pickers,’’ who scale 
Sugar Loaf with ropes to collect the Murres’ 
eggs for the San Francisco market. Here 
one of their number, a few years ago, fell 
into the sea and lost his life in a daring 
climb. 

In ‘‘ Hutching’s California Magazine,’’ 
for August, 1856, appears a quaint account 
of a visit to the Farallon Islands, and as it 
has an added interest as being, perhaps, 
the first account of the bird-life on the 
Farallons, I quote liberally from the article. 


‘‘The Farallones is the name of the 
rocky islands lying in the Pacific Ocean, 
about twenty-seven miles west of the 
Golden Gate, and thirty miles from San 
Francisco. These islands have become of 
some importance, and of considerable in- 
terest on account of the vast quantity of 
eggs that are there annually gathered, for 
the California market; these eggs having 
become an almost indispensable article of . 
spring and summer consumption to many 
persons. 


‘‘By courtesy of the Farollone Egg Com- 
pany, through their president, Captain 
Richardson, the schooner Louise was 
placed at our service, and, in company with 
a small party of triends, we were soon upon 
tbe deep green brine, plowing our way to 
these ‘Isles of the Ocean.’ 

‘*To the dwellers of an inland city there 
is music in the ever restless waves, as they 
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GREAT MURRE ROOKERY—FARALLONS 


murmur and break upon the shore; but to 
sail upon the broad, heaving bosom of the 
ocean gives an impression of profoundness 
and majesty, that, by contrast, becomes a 
source of peaceful pleasure. There is a 
vastness, around, above, beneath you, as 
wave after wave, and swell after swell, 
lifts your tiny vessel upon its seething sur- 
face, as though it were a feather—a floating 
atom upon the broad expanse of waters. 
Then, to look into its shadowy depth, and 
feel the sublime language of the Psalmist: 
‘O Lord, how manifold are thy works! in 
wisdom hast Thou made them all: the 
earth is full of thy riches, So is this great 
and wide sea, wherein are things creeping 
innumerable, both small and great beasts. 
There go the ships. ‘There is that levia- 
than, whom Thou has made to play therein. 
These wait all upon Thee; that Thou may- 
est give them their meat in due season. 
Thou openest thy hand, they are filled with 
good. Thou hidest thy face, they are 
troubled.’ ‘They that go down to the sea 
in ships, that do business in great waters, 
these see the works of the Lord, and his 
wonders in the deep.’ 


“Bright and beautiful slept the morn- 
ing, asa light breeze blowing gently from 
the mountains, sped us on our way. Object 
after object became indistinct and less, as 
we left them far behind us. 

‘‘At last we near the Farallones. Now 
the air is literally filled with birds—birds 
floating above us, and birds ail around us, 
like bees that are swarming. 

‘The anchor is dropped in a mass of 
floating foam on the southeast, and shel- 
tered side of the island, and, in a small 
boat we reach the shore. 

“Looking at the wonders on every side, 
we were astonished that we had heard so 
little about them: and, that a group of 
islands like these, should lie within a few 
hours sail of San Francisco, yet not be the 
resort of nearly every seeker of pleasure 
and every lover of the wonderful. 

“Tt is like a vast menagerie. Upon the 
rocks adjacent to the sea, repose in easy 
indifference thousands—yes, thousands— 
of sea lions, that weigh from two to five 
thousand pounds each. As these made the 
loudest noise and to us were the most curi- 
ous, we paid them the first visit. When 
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we were within a few yards of them the 
majority took to the water, while two or 
three of the oldest and largest remained 
upon the rock ‘standing guard’ over the 


young calves. As we advanced these 
masses of ‘blubber’ moved slowly and 


clumsily towards us, with their mouths 
open, giving us to understand that we had 
better not disturb the repose of the juvenile 
‘lions;’ but the moment we threw a stone 
at them they would scamper off and leave 
the young lions to the mercy of their 
enemies. 

‘The birds, which are by far the most 
numerous, and on account of their eggs, the 
most important, are the Murres, or Foolish 
Guillemots, which are found here in myri- 
ads, surmounting every rocky peak, and 
occupying every small and partially level 
spot upon the islands. Here it lays its 
egg, upon the bare rock, and never leaves 
it unless driven off, until it is hatched; the 
‘male taking its turn at incubation with the 
female. One reason why this may be the 
case, perhaps, is from the fact that the 
Gull is watching every opportunity to steal 
its egg and eat it. 

‘“‘When the young are old enough to 
emigrate, the Murres take them away in 
the night, lest the Gulls should eat them, 
and as soon as the young reach the water 
they swim at once. Some idea may be 
formed of the number of these birds by the 
Farallone Company having, since 
1850, brought to the San Francisco market 
between three and four millions of eggs, 

“It is a clumsy bird, almost helpless on 
land, but is at home on the sea, and is an 
excellent swimmer and diver, and is very 


strong in the wings. Their eggs are un- 
accountably large, for the size of the bird, 
and, ‘afford excellent food, being highly 
nutritive and palatable—whether boiled, 
roasted, poached or in omelettes.’ No two 
eggs are in color alike. 

‘The ‘Big Rookery’ lies on the northwest 
side of theisland. ‘This locality derives its 
name from the island here forming a hol- 
low, and being well protected from the 
winds it isa favorite resort of myriads of 


: 
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sea fowl, who make this their place of 
abode and where vast numbers of young are 
raised. If you walk amongst them, thou- 
sands immediately rise, and for a few 
moments darken the air as thougha heavy 
cloud had just crossed and obscured the 
sunlight on your path. But few persons 
who have not seen them can realize the 
vast numbers that make this their home, 
and which are here, there and everywhere, 
flying, sitting and even swimming upon 
the boiling and white-topped surge among 
the seals. 

“From this point we can get an excellent 
view of the lighthouse, 357 feet above the 
sea, and below, the residence of the light- 
keepers. 

Everywhere there is beauty, wildness and 
sublimity. Here also we can get an excel- 
lent view of the North Farallones, that, in 
the dim and shadowy distance, are looming 
up their dull peaks just above the restless 
and swelling waves. 

“Upon these islands, of three hundred 
and fifty acres, there is not a single tree or 
shrub to relieve the eye. A few weeds and 
sprigs of mustard are the only signs of veg- 
etable life to be seen upon them.”’ 

As the California wild mustard sometimes 
actually grows high enough for birds to 
nest in the branches, I should, perhaps, add 
to the above account that whatever was 
the case in 1856 there is at the present 
day no mustard growing upon the Farallons. 

H. R. TAYLOR. 


——_> <> 


Notes on the Parula Warbler. 


HE PARULA WARBLER (Compsoth- 
f lypis americana), or Blue-yellow- 
backed Warbler (Parula americana) 
as it was before being rechristened by the 
A. O. U., is what might be classed as a 
connecting link between the Paridz and 
the Sylvicolide. It is true that the re- 
semblance lies mainly in their actions while 
feeding, but that is very similar as one will 
stop (while clinging to a twig head down- 
ward) and pick up an insect with almost 
the ease and deliberation of a Chickadee. 
They make their first appearance in 
Massachusetts early in May and by the 
latter part of the month have paired and 
commenced building their nests. At this 
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the male, as is the 
case with many of 
our Warblers, has 
little or nothing to 
do, but sits in a 
neighboring tree 
and sings while his 
partner does the 
hard work. ‘The 
song, or buzz as it 
might more prop- 
erly be called, is so 
DSC WIM Ae SEM erin, 
though faint, it at 
once forces itself 
upon the attention 


as something out of the common. It con- 
sists of about six distinct notes, beginning 
low on the scale and ascending rapidly for 
five notes when it suddenly drops the sixth 
down to about the pitch of number one. 
I can think of no better expression for the 
note, which resembles more closely the 
buzz of a bee than the song of a bird, than 
Zee. 

The location of the nest is usually on the 
border of some pond or river, though fre- 
quently in some orchard or overgrown 
pasture. Iu Massachusetts it is, with rare 
exceptions,* built in the long hanging 
moss, usnea, which, in some places, hangs 
from the branches of every tree and bush 
in quite a large area, and for the reason 
that these large patches of moss ate scarce, 
the birds colonize toa larger extent than 
any of our other Warblers. It must not be 
inferred from the above that every patch of 
usnea contains a Parula for, although the 
rule ‘‘ Every Parula has its bed of usnea’’ 
generally holds good, the reverse is by no 
means true. The birds select a thick, 
hanging clump of moss, make a hole near 
the top, and, after burrowing into it for a 
few inches, interlace the moss at the bottom 
of the hole so as to form a neat little struct- 
that holds a decided resemblance to the 
nests of both the Baltimore Oriole and the 
Marsh Wrens. It is then thoroughly bed- 


A GROUP OF SEAL LIONS 

ded with more moss intermingled with a 
few horse-hairs, pine-needles, cotton, etc., 
in some cases very little lining but the moss 
is used, while others are thicklyglined with 


all the above mentioned materials. The 
internal depth is usually about one and a 
half inches, diameter two to two and a half 
inches. ‘he entrance, or entrances, varies 
in size being seldom more than an inch in 
diameter. ‘he height of the nest from the 
ground also varies greatly, particularly 
with different writers, some having found 
them as high as sixty feet and as low as six 
inches while twenty feet is considered the 
average. My experience has been very 
different, for of ten nests, examined one 
morning, not one was over twelve feet from 
the ground. The highest I ever saw was 
twenty feet, the lowest two feet up, the 
average being between eight and ten feet. 
In selecting a location they are not at all 
particular, as one nest was found in a small 
bush that stood in the water twenty feet 
out from the shore of a pond, but the 
majority are found on or near the margin, 
or, if the place is swampy, several yards 
inland in either a bush or a tree, evergreen 
or otherwise. 


The number of eggs to a set is, asa rule, 
from three to five, fonr being most com- 
monly found, though sets of seven or more 
have been recorded which must be consid- 
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ered as rare exceptions, In color and shape 
they are, like eggs of all Warblers, subject 
to considerable variation, some being exact 
miniatures, in shape, of eggs of the Murre, 
while others are more the shape of an Owl’s 
egg. The typical egg is a medium between 
the two with a white or creamy ground, 
spotted more or less thickly with varying 
shades of brown and lilac, usually forming 
a confluent ring round the larger end. In 
my collection the largest egg measures 
.69x.49 inches, the smallest, .62x.47 inches. 
A peculiarity of these eggs is that they are 
often stained by some substance which can- 
not be removed and for which I am unable 
to account. 

In conclusion, I will add that, though 
seemingly probable from the manner in 
which the nest is built that the birds would 
be free from wild-wood persecutors, the 


Cowbird with its usual perseverance some- 
times finds the nest and inserts an egg. 
On one occasion I saw a nest in a low bush 
and my surprise may be imagined when, on 
looking into it, I saw a small black snake 
coiled in slumber upon the three remaining 
eggs. Whether he intended to collect the 
rest of the set after his nap, or had taken 
all he wanted at first, I never discovered 
for, on arousing him, he lost no time in 
dropping from the nest to the bog below. 


* The exceptions above mentioned are very rare 
indeed; in fact I have found but one. This was 
placed between two branches near the top of a 
small but very thick cedar tree, and was suspended 
from the twigs of the upper branch in much the 
fashion of a Vireo’s nest. Apart from the nest 
itself, which was composed entirely of it, there 
was no usnea nearer than half a mile. 


Ponkapog, Mass. J. H. Bow ss. 


oo 


The Black Turnstone. 


(Arenaria melanocephala.) 


along the coast line of the Province 
of British Columbia, both of the 
mainland as well as among the larger 
islands, and north along the coast of Alaska, 
to high latitudes, and southwards towards 
the coast of California. It arrives from the 
south, on the shores of British Columbia, 
early in April, but May has pretty well ad- 
vanced before it arrives in the latitude of 


[Mat SPECIES is tolerably common 
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the delta of the Yukon river; and this is 
regarded as among the earliest arrivals of 
the shore birds in that region. For some 
weeks after it frequents the edges of the 
low pools, or ponds, which are among the 
first to be freed from the ice, on the open- 
ing of the spring. After the sea ice has 
left the shores, it repairs to the rocky 
beach, and seeks its food among the stones 
and sea-weeds. It is ever on the alert for 
a venturesome slug which may be left expos- 
ed as the stones roll to and fro on the beach 
by the action of the waves. ‘The bird then 
follows the retreating water until another 
wave Causes it to return tothe shore. In 
some Cases it gets caught by the incoming 
waters, as well as by the nets of the fisher- 
men. When above the water-mark, if 
suddenly alarmed, it squats on the place 
where it may happen to be; but on taking 
flight, it utters a rattling scream that is 
quite startling to the person who may come 
suddenly upon it. In most of its habits it 
is generally a solitary bird, and but rarely 
is more than one of them seen at the same 
time in any place. It is known to breed 
all along the coast that it frequents in the 
summer season. On the more northern 
coast the sea-otter hunters, both native and 
foreign, have reason to detest this bird. as 
it frequents the places most resorted to by 
these marine mammals, and it is certain to 
give an alarm tothe otter or seal which the 
hunters are e1rdeavoring to approach. This 
species has been but rarely observed among 
the Aleutian Islands. ‘This, as well as the 
other species of Tnrnstone, receives its 
name from its habit of rolling over stones, 
pieces of wood, or dead fish, in order to 
feed on the marine animal matter that it 
may find beneath. ‘The nest of the Turn- 
stone, like those of the Plovers, is simply a 
depression in the ground, with but little 
lining of any kind. It is placed in some 
secluded spot, not far from the seashore, 
and the set of eggs, from three to four in 
number, are of a greenish-ash hue, thickly 
spotted or blotched with yellow and 
brown. ‘They are pyriform in shape, and 
average a little over an inch and a half in 
length, by over an inch in breadth. In 
size, form and general habits, this species 
is much similar to the Turnstone, but the 
plumage on most of the upper parts of the 
body, and especially on the head, is much 
darker in hue. Wo. L. KELLS. 


[From unpublished MSS.—‘‘Avi-Fauna 
of British Columbia.’’] 
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NESTS OF THE PARULA WARBLER 


A Visit to Gull Island 


T may be interesting to some of the read- 
ers of THE NIDIOLOGIST to learn that 
collectors are no longer allowed to visit 
Gull Island, N. Y. During the past 

season it was my good luck to be able to 
take a trip with W. W. Worthington to 
the above named island on the 28th of June. 

Here the Common ‘ern breeds by the 
thousands, and their eggs can be found 
everywhere on the island. Scarcely any 
attempt is made at nest building, the eggs 
generally being deposited on the sand or 
small stones; sometimes a few reeds are 
gathered together, but it is a rude affair at 
the most for such a beautiful bird and 
nothing to be proud of. 

We could have collected a bushel basket 
fullin a very short time but a few sets 
were sufficient. Mr. Worthington and my- 
self found two sets of five eggs each, some- 
thing rare, for although Mr. Worthington 


has seen many hundreds of sets he never be- 
fore found or heard of over four being 
taken in one set, and sets of four are very 
rare, two or three being the usual comple- 
ment. 

They show a large variation in color and 
markings. In a series of fifteen sets in 
my cabinet there are no two sets which 
really resemble each other, and some show 
a big difference in size, color and markings. 


We had our eggs nicely stored away in 
the boat and were about to pick up our 
birds which we had just shot, when the 
lighthouse keeper came over and asked 
the object of our intrusion. When told we 
were collecting for scientific purposes he 
politely informed us that the Government 
had given him the right to protect the 
birds and showed documents to that effect. 


As we had finished our visit we readily 


consented to leave. 
M. C. Howe. 


Monson, Mass. 
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The Swifts of “Swallow Tree’ 


OS bls oak TREE’’ was a large 
black oak, towering fifty feet in the 
air, and surrounded by a grove of 

maples which was locally known 
as ‘‘Cecil’s Grove.’’ It was growing with- 
in thirty feet of the National Road, about 
five miles east of Wheeling, but as most of 
the surrounding trees were as large or 
larger than it, it would not attract any 
more attention than they, if its history was 
not known to you. ‘This tree was nine feet 
in circumference, three feet in diameter at 
the base, and was hollow from the top to 
the bottom, being held up only by a thin 
outside shell of wood and bark four anda 
quarter inches thick. ‘ T'wenty-two feet 
eight inches from the ground there was a 
large hole, six feet high by one wide. 

I nad seen a number of birds enter this 
hole last year, on several occasions, and 
thus determined to learn more of them. 

On April 18, 1894, the Chimney Swifts 
and the ‘‘Swallows,”’ which were the same 
species, returned, and on May 8 they 
became common. ‘This spring I often 
visited the tree, sometimes in company 
with a numberof boys, who threw stones 
into the opening through which the birds 
entered, to see the frightened Swifts de- 
part. The first stone would only bring 
one or half a dozen birds out, but as they 
rained down thick and fast in the cavity 
and rattled noisely down the trunk, the 
Swifts would fly out in a perfect stream for 
two or three minutes. When this stopped, 
the stoning would begin again and the 
sluggards would be forced to leave and 
join the chattering hordes overhead. It is 
safe to say when the boys left, that there 
was not a bird inside. 

The number of these birds was between 
five and eight hundred, and when they 
were all on the wing, circling over and 
around the grove, always keeping within 
certain invisible limits, no passer-by could 
help admiring them. From about six 
o’clock until dark the Swifts could gener- 
ally be seen circling in the air, but on dark 
rainy days, much earlier. 

I have stood within thirty feet of this 
tree and watched this twittering mob, as 
its individuals, after circling lower and 
lower, would take a sudden downward 
course and glide lightly into the opening. 
I have never seen them alight anywhere, 


though doubtless they cling to the sides of 
the tree or of a chimney. ‘These perform- 
ances I have watched with interest on many 
occasions, but, on July 26, 1894, they 
abruptly terminated. This was not the 
fault of the birds, but of a new telephone 
company, which thought the tree would 
fall on their lines and cause considerable 
damage, so, down came ‘‘Swallow Tree,’’ 
and the Swifts dispersed, doubtless scatter- 
ing to the unused chimneys of the neigh- 
borhood. 

In the stump of the tree there were two 
or three bushels of stones, which the boys 
had thrown at the birds, while the bark 
around the entrance was_ considerably 
scratched. ‘These birds only roosted here, 
for a thorough search revealed no sign of a 
nest. 

ROBERT B. MCLAIN. 

Elm Grove, W. Virginia. 


a 


Nests Without Eggs. 


than nesting purposes, or at other 

than the natural breeding season? 

Ordinarily speaking, the question can 
very readily be answered in the negative, 
but it is a fact, well recognized by Orni- 
thologists, that a few species repair their 
old domiciles, or even build new ones, for 
roosting places or for protection during 
winter. 

I have myself watched Cactus Wrens in 
New Mexico carrying grass and thicken- 
ing the walls of their old nests in October, 
for winter use, and have found them hidden 
in their nests during a snowstorm in No- 
vember. But there is another trait in bird 
nature that I have seen very little of in 
print—that of building nests before or after 
the proper season, seemingly for the sole 
purpose of practice or pastime, the out- 
cropping of an instinct that prompts am- 
bitious birds to build out of season even 
though they know that their work will be 
lost. 

Perhaps the sight of an old nest may 
awaken a thought of what is to come and 
suggest to the bird that it try its hand at 
weaving in a twig or two, to see if the art 
is still fresh in its little brain, or perhaps 
young birds thinking that practice will 
benefit them—but jumping at conclusions 
is always dangerous, It is safe to say, 


AY birds’ nests ever built for other 
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however, that something interesting may 
occasionally be learned regarding nest 
building by watching birds before and after, 
as well as during the nesting season. 


4, The first instance of this nature that came 
under? my observation was in Southern 
Colorado. I was collecting near the timber 
line in April when I found one morning a 
flock of Gray-headeda Juncos feeding along 
the edge of.a large snowbank. I had 
leveled on one of the finest when an action 
on his part caused me to pause and watch 
for the next move. There wasno mistake, 
he was collecting material for a nest. Had 
I been wiser in Junco lore I would have 
known that it was not only a month too 
soon to look for nests at that attitude, but 
that they were still unpaired; but ‘‘where 
ignorance is bliss’’— 

I watched, fully confident that I would 
secure a set of eggs within a few days. 
After digging out several long strips of wet 
willow bark from the decaying mass below 
the snow drift my Junco flew down the 
mountain a short distance and into the top 
of a small spruce sapling, where he began 
to weave his load into what I took fora 
half finished nest. The fact of its being in 
a tree should of itself have warned me 
that there was something ‘‘fishy’’ about 
the transaction, but it was my first season 
in ‘‘Juncoology‘’ and had he gone down a 
chipmunk’s burrow I sbould have taken it 
all as quite the proper thing. 

A tew days later I visited the spot with 
a friend well versed in the habits of the 
birds of that region. Upon showing him 
the nest. he somewhat dampened my hopes 
by assuring me that, in that country at 
least, Juncos never built in trees, and 
furthermore, that my nest was an old last 
year’s home of the White-crowned Sparrow, 
to which the Junco had added a few loads 
of willow bark, raising the rim a little all 
round. I spent several hours on subse- 
quent days watching the spot but I never 
again saw a Junco near the tree, and it was 
fully a month before I found eggs, which 
were always on the ground. 


On another occasion I was working my 
way carefully through a thick growth of 
small oaks, near Portland, Oregon, when 
an unfamiliar bird’s note caused me to stop 
and search the branches overhead. Ani in- 
stant later I was delighted to see a pair of 
Cross-bills, side by side, just right to be se- 
cured at one shot. I had not before met 


with the species in that region and was 
anxious to secure both. As I raised my 
gun, however, the female reached over into 
an old, weather-beaten nest, probably of a 
Yellow Warbler, and pulled out a large 
bunch of moss. A moment later she flew 
off, followed by the male, and I saw her 
weave her burden into a nest in an adjoin- 
ing oak. I quietly withdrew from the 
neighborhood and for several days left the 
grove strictly alone. After visiting the 
tree several times and noticing no progress 
and not seeing the birds I climbed up to 
the nest and found—an old nest of the 
Yellow Warbler, so weatherbeaten and flat 
that its age could only be surmised, with 
one bunch of fresh moss tucked into one 
side. 

It then occurred to me that it was the 
middle of May and Loxia had finished 
housekeeping sixty days before, but in 
passing by, the sight of the deserted nest 
awakened the nesting instinct which proved 
for the moment too strong for at least one 
of the pair, though it was forgotten a 
moment later. ite 

San Diego, Cal. A. W. ANTHONY. 

[Golden Eagles which have been robbed will 
often repair their old nests long after the nesting 
time. In May last I noted an Eagle which had 
been robbed, building in an old nesting site. No 
eggs were laid but I think the Eagle will this sea- 
son ey the building of the nest and occupy 
1t.—ED. 


Nesting of the Red-headed Wood- 
pecker. 


(): this side of the Rockies the Red- 


headed Woodpecker was ouce abun- 

dant, but it is now a receding bird 

more or less. ‘‘ The destruction of 
the timber, together with the gun, has 
driven the ‘Red-heads’ to heavy timbered 
tracts, and they are rarely willing to put up 
with their cousins, ‘Woodchucks’ (Flickers) 
and old apple trees.’’ 

The above case does not always hold 
good about the ‘‘ heavy timbered tracts,’’ 
however, for in all of my rambles in south- 
western Missouri I find that the Red- 
headed Woodpecker generally selects low 
swampy land with a few dead trees, which 
dot the swamp here and there, as their 
feeding and nesting ground. When they 
do select such places it is almost impossible 
for the collector to get to their nests. 

In the latter part of April, 1893, I dis- 


covered a cotton-wood stump which con- 
tained a nest of the Flicker, one of the 
Red-headed Woodpecker, and one of the 
Bluebird.  Fitteen feet up in the stub was 
the nest of the Flicker, and five teet above 
this was that of the Woodpecker and four 
feet higher still was the nest of the Blue- 
bird. The nest of the Red-headed Wood- 
pecker was three feet deep and contained 
seven fresh eggs. 

I have often found their nests in telegraph 
poles by which ran many trains daily, yet 
the Red-heads seemed contented with their 
strange home. 

Frequently I have noticed them catch 
insects on the wing with great skill and in 
my judgment they are equal to the ring- 
bird in this art. 

The eggs are pure white and number 4 
to 7. The average measurements of a set 
of six eggs are 1.00x.68 inches. 

Girard, Kansas. W.S. CoLvin. 


Swallow-tailed Kite. 

Ap HESWALLOW-TAILED KITE, the 
rarest and most beautiful of our Rap- 
tores, nests in the tall timber border- 
ing on our streams. I have never 

known of a nest placed at a greater distance 
than 50 yards from a stream; this, and the 
habit the bird has of sailing slowly up and 
down the course of the stream, has won it 
the local name of ‘‘Fish Hawk.”’’ 

They usually choose the tailest tree in 
the neighborhood for a nesting site, and 
build at the extremity of some large limb, 
sometimes in the very top of the tree. 
Usually their nests are composed of small 
sticks, from six inches to a foot long, with 
green moss (wsvea) and sometimes a few 
leaves; but sometimes Spanish moss is 
used, and then the hanging ends of the 
moss make a pretty decoration for the nest. 

The pugnacity of this Kite is something 
wonderful, their remarkable activity in the 
air enabling them to make it uncomfortable 
for anyone trying to disturb their nests. A 
peculiarity of the species is that all the in- 
dividuals in the vicinity will combine to 
protect the nest of a single pair. 

All my notes of previous years having 
been destroyed two years ago, during my 
absence from home, by the young hopeful 
of a visitor, I cannot give notes of sets 
taken previous to that time. 

However, I will relate the taking ofa set, 
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the details of which are clear in my memory. 
In April, 1891, a boy came to me and re- 
ported a Swallow-tailed Kite’s nest on a 
small creek three miles west of the town. 
Taking a friend along, I went out and 
found the nest. It was ina giant pin oak 
tree, about 70 feet up, situated on the 
broken end of an almost upright limb, 
about the eud of which a number of small 
branches. had grown out, encircling the 
nest. 

The limb was about 20 feet long, and 
formed, with the main branch, an angle of 
about 30 degrees. 

We concluded at once that we could not 
climb the tree, so we returned to town. 
About a week later we secured a boy who 
said he could climb it, and returned to the 
nest. The boy started up, and when about 
half way to the nest the mother bird left the 
nest and flew away. ‘The boy had reached 
the small branch the nest was on when the 
bird returned, accompanied by three more. 
We called to the boy and warned him. He 
planted his feet in the crotch, and locking 
both arms around the limb, ‘‘ turned 
under ’’—and none toosoon. , The Kites 
made it lively for several seconds; often 
their wings struck the limb near the boy’s 
face. But one of the birds having been 
wounded by arifle shot, they flew high 
over our heads, uttering their uneasy cries. 
The nest contained three beautiful eggs, 
perfectly fresh, one having a small hole in 
it, made evidently by the mother bird as 
she left the nest. The nest was composed 
of sticks and Spanish moss. 


A week later my friend found the nest of 
another pair of birds, containing two eggs, 
about a mile up the same creek. Compos- 
ition similar to the first. 


This year I was fortunate enough to get 
two full sets and one single. About the 
middle of May a Negro boy came.in and 
reported two nests fifteen miles from Gid- 
dings, on Nail’s Creek. These were taken 
May 19. ‘The first nest was in an elm, 80 
feet up, composed of sticks and green moss; 
contained three eggs, slightly incubated, 
beautifully marked. Eggs measure 1.93 x 
1.56, 0,01. STAG 138A See ae 

No. 2, also in an elm, 65 feet up, com- 
posed of green moss and sticks. ‘The birds 
had been slightly pugnacious in the first 
case, and now, the two nests being close 
together, they fought like demons. I had 
no gun with me, and the darkey was so 
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frightened that he hardly knew what to do. 
To add to his troubles a high wind was 
blowiug. The result of all this was that 
when he reached the eggs he broke one, in 
packing—much to my chagrin. 

When the frightened son of Ham got his 
number 10’s firmly planted on terra firma, 
his tongue was fairly loosed: ‘‘Lawd, boss! 
Ef I had knowed dem birds fite dat way, [| 
never would ‘er clum dat las’ tree! Sho!’’ 
This single measured 1.86 x 1.55. 

On June 7 I got set No. 3. It wasina 
post oak tree, near a stream, 60 feet up; 
composed of green moss and sticks, and 
lined with leaves and a few feathers. The 
two eggs were advanced in incubation. 
Measurements: 1.89 x 1.46 and 1.84 x 
1.46. Birds very pugnacious. 

JAMES W. Brown. 

Giddings, Texas. 


The Prothonotary Warbler. 


is the Prothonotary or Golden Swamp 
Warbler. The new bottom lands 
north of this city are studded with 
lakes and ponds, some being of cousider- 
able size, and these sites form the favorite 
nesting places of this beautiful bird. 
Worley’s Lake, a body of water one mile 
north of thiscity, is one of my favorite egg- 
ing grounds. It is about one mile long 
and from one-half to one mile wide, accord- 
ing to the depth of the water. Between 
this lakeand the Illinois River are two other 
lakes of about the same length but very 
narrow, all running parallel to the river. 
The lands between these lakes are frequent- 
ly inundated, and the vegetation consists 
mostly of willow, poplar and pecan trees, 
with a carpet of moss and ‘‘buck brush.’’ 
The numerous dead snags and trees render 
this place a Paradise for Sapsuckers, Wood- 
peckers and various other birds. ‘The hole 
usually chosen by the Willow Warbler is 
one which has been deserted by a Downy 
Woodpecker. The Chickadee’s abandoned 
hole is also not infrequently selected by our 
pretty little friend. Upon selecting a site 
for their future home, both birds begin at 
once to construct the nest. This building 
commences at this place about May 13. 
The birds usually fill the entire hole, with 
the exception of a few inches, with moss, 
sticks, etc., and this makes collecting their 
treasures compatatively easy. [he nest 


A COMMON BREEDER in these parts 


and set are usually completed by the latter 
part of May, the coniplement of eggs being 
from four to seven in number. ‘The birds 
sing but little during nest building, but 
after this duty is accomplished their sharp, 
clear note or ditty is heard from the tree- 
tops on all sides. 

The nest is invariably placed in a stump 
or tree which stands in or projects over 
water, and at an eievation of from 2 to 13 
feet above the surface of the water. The 
eggs of the Prothonotary show considerable 
variation both in size and markings. The 
model set in my collection average .73 x 53 
and are glossy-white, with a creamy tinge 
for ground color, and are dotted, splotched 
and spotted with brownish-red, almost ob- 
scuring the ground color in one of the eggs. 
This set consists of seven eggs, taken May 
25, 1893. I found on the same day a nest 
of ezght situated not far from the set just 
described, but unfortunately one of the eggs 
was a ‘‘runt,’’ being considerably smaller 
than the rest, and the shell was also quite 
thin, as I found out to my displeasure after 
it had broken in my hands while blowing. 

CORE CORE: 

Pekin, Ill. : , 


_ 


Cooper Ornithological Club. 


ANUARY 5, 1895, the monthly meeting 
of the club was held at San Jose. A 
new constitution was presented and 
adopted. It was decided to have 100 

copies of same printed, the pamphlet also 
to include the names of the officers for 1895 
and a list of club members and _ their 
addresses. Printed copies will shortly be 
mailed to members. Messrs. H. B. Kaeding, 
of Drytown, Amador Co., and H. Ward 
Carriger, of Sonoma, were elected to mem- 
bership. The election of officers for 1895 
resulted as follows: president, H. R. Taylor; 
wiee-president, IR. He Beek; secretary, ©- 
Barlow. and treasurer, H. R. Painton. 

A paper by John W. Mailliard of San 
Francisco gave an interesting experience 
with a colony of White-throated Swifts, 
(Micropus melanoleucus). In March 1894, 
a colony of these birds was found inhabit- 
ing the cliffs of a quarry in San Beuito 
county, attention being first called to them 
by a pair circling high in air, uttering “‘a 
sweet and soft and most plaintive twitter- 
ing.’’ ‘‘As the sun sank lower toward the 
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towering mountains which rose abruptly 
at the west, the twitterings became more 
and more frequent—a continuous melody 
in fact, most pleasing to the ear; and num- 
erous specks appeared circling far overhead 
and then suddenly diving into the darkness 
of the canons close at hand.’’ For years 
the birds (estimated at from 200 to 300) 
had been in the habit of roosting and also 
breeding in the narrow but far extending 
crevices in the quarry, leaving before day- 
light for the neighboring mountains which 
afford them a feeding ground. Beginning 
to return to the quarry early in the after- 
noon the numbers increased until almost 
twilight, when, as a quarryman stated, 
‘“‘often a mass as large as a man’s leg were 
fighting at the entrance trying to gain a 
foothold in the favored crevices,’’ from 
which came the chirpiags and scoldings of 
those already within. ‘They are one of the 
most difficult of birds to shoot. At the 
time (the last of March) they were probably 
breeding but the clefts selected were so nar- 
row and deep that it was impossible to find 
anest. They wouldremain in the crevices 
while blasts were being fired, but recently 
a heavy shot shattered the cliff and 135 
dead birds were picked up by one man, the 
debris still holding many of their bodies. 


‘‘Bubo Notes’’ by F. I. Atherton, were 
read. A nest of W. Horned Owls was 
found March 4, 1892 in Stanislaus county, 
containing two eggs, incubation commenced. 
The nest was in the top of a white oak 
tree, the scanty twigs affording but slight 
protection from the burning rays of the 
sun. It was observed that when this Owl 
was heard hooting at noonday the location 
was in some dark ravine or densely wooded 
spot, and always in cloudy weather. ‘The 
hooting is uttered in variable pitches by 
different Owls, but there is apparently no 
perceptible variation in the pitch of the 
voice of an individual bird. Mr. Taylor 
presented several notes on ‘‘ Bird Casual- 
ties.”’ 

In one noted at Palo Alto, Cal., by Wil- 
fred H. Osgood, a female House Finch, 
(Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis) was found 
dead, suspended from an Oriole’s nest by a 
single horse-hair, which was caught around 
its neck in a “‘half hitch.’’ ‘The bird was 
evidently in search of nesting material and 
in pulling the hair from the old Oriole’s 
nest had got caught in it with fatal results. 


H. R. Taylor records a Barn Owl, (Strix 


pranticola) which he was obliged to leave 
in its death struggles. It was in the ex- 
treme top of a large live oak with its feet 
caught in the small twigs so securely that 
in spite of frantic efforts it could not get 
away. Writing from Fort Jones, Siskiyou 
county, to the editor of the Nip., Mr. R.C. 
McGregor says: ‘‘I send you by mail to- 
day a curio I found last Monday. ‘The 
bunch of wool was caught in the fork of a 
small willow and evidently the Goldfinch 


became entangled while attempting to take 
specimens for his collection. The poor 
little fellow was hanging by one foot, dry 
and shrivelled as you see him."’ Walter 
E. Bryant contributes to this list of birds’ 
accidents, an instance of an English Spar- 
row being caught securely by a horse-hair, 
hanging from the roof of a house in Oak- 
land, Cai. Recently D. A. Cohen found a 
Red-shafted Flicker that had descended the 
chimney into an attic and there starved to 
death. Also while hunting quail, three 
were scared from a dense tree, one dropping 
before the gun, the second escaping, while 
the third, a female, flew with terrific force 
against the side of a farm house forty yards 
distant, and died soon after. Mr. Cohen 
read a paper on ‘‘ Some Queer Nests and 
Nesting Sites.”’ 

June 1894. In a caveon Mt. Diablo, 
Cal., I obtained a nest and six eggs of the 
Canon (?) Wren, which was built on a 
raised tier of four or five Cliff Swallows’ 
nests. Near by there was a large, smooth, 
perpendicular rock with a number of Cliff 
Swallows’ nests on its side. They were 
out of reach so we threw stones and broke 
a nest and were surprised to find fresh eggs 
of the House Finch in the debris. Sev- 
eral more nests were found to be also occu- 
pied by House Finches, only one containing 
Swallow’s eggs. 


1884. A nest of the Spurred Towhee, 
ten feet from the ground, which, in addition 
to a set of eggs, contained six eggs of the 
Valley Partridge. 


1892. An old nest of the California 
Towhee, seven feet from the ground in a 
patch of wild blackberries, contained the 
chipped shells of the Valley Partrigde, 
showing that the brood had been hatched. 
Other curious nesting places of this Par- 
tridge will be described in a coming number. 

California Mottled Owls and Parkman’s 
Wrens have nested annually for years in 
Red-shafted Flickers’ excavations in two 
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houses in Alameda. A nest of Parkman’s 
Wren was built by carrying the material 
through the bung-hole of a cask. R. S. 
Wheeler discovered a nest of Mourning 
Dove built on a large bunch of lodged tules 
in May, 1894. 

May 20, 1894. Ina wagon-shed adjoin- 
ing a farmer’s cabin at the base of Mt. 
Diablo, the nest of a pair of House Finches, 
built in the angle formed by the wall and a 
home-made harness rack in daily use. The 
old birds had become very tame. 

February meeting will be held at Mr. 
Bryant’s residence in Oakland, February 2. 


~~ 0 


Recent Publications. 


Ai admirable volume of 176 pages, bear- 


ing the title of ‘“The Birds of Eastern 

Pennsylvania and New Jersey’’ by Wit 

mer Stone, has been prepared by the 
author under the direction of the Deleware 
Valley Ornithological Club. The frontis- 
piece is a halftone portrait of the ‘‘Father of 
American Ornithology,’ Alexander Wil- 
son. A map of the Deleware Valley and 
a colored faunal map of the region studied 
are contained in the work. ‘The publica- 
tion, bearing date of 1894, is intended to 
present a summary of the knowledge of the 
birds occurring in the district treated. A 
chapter on Geographical Distribution of 
Birds presents concisely the generally ac- 
cepted laws on the subject and so applied 
to the birds of that district, while the phy- 
sical features with their characteristic bird 
life are clearly described in a style which 
may serve asa model ofits kind. ‘Too often 
Ornithological papers, especially local, an- 
notated lists, are very deficient in physical 
and topographical notes which are so much 
needed for a perfect understanding of the 
avi-fauna of any region. In this respect 
the club through Mr. Stone leaves nothing 
to be desired. 

The subject of bird migration has been 
given close attention by members of the 
club, as is evinced in the one instance alone 
of an almost complete table of the dates of 
atrival of fifty species of birds for eight con- 
secutive years, from 1885. 

A carefully prepared annotated list of the 
birds recorded from those parts of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey lying east and south 
of the Alleghany Mountains comprises the 
greater part of the volume, 352 species be- 
ing included. Under each species is given 


with short observations on its occurrence, 
relative abundance and records of the cap- 
ture of the rarer species, the important 
statements being followed by thenames of 
the persons quoted, thus given individuals 
full credit for their work and observations 
and adding interest and value to the notes. 
The same plan is followed in regard to pub- 
lished matter which is cited. 

A complete bibliography of the birds of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey follows the 
list, with a list of the published papers and 
manuscript notes used in the preparation of 
the volume. The work is indexed with 
the technical and vernacular names tsed in 
tesist: 


Probably no district of similar extent in 
North America has been so satisfactorily 
and completely studied in the same respect 
and certainly no publication has so neatly, 
clearly and concisely presented the subject 
to Ornithologists asis here done. The typo- 
graphy and general arrangement of the 
subject, together with the evident care in 
the collection and preparation of data, may 
well be followed in works of similar scope 
and commended to other Ornithological 
clubs. : 


In December number of Our Animal 
Friends, Mr. Frank M. Chapman has an 
article on ‘‘Mortality Among Birds,’’ where- 
in he classes the agencies which are destruc- 
tive to bird-life as of two kind, natural and 
artificial; in the first class are included other 
birds and mammals, snakes and climatic 
causes, the latter so far as known being the 
principal cause, overtaking healthy birds 
during migration and destroying unknown 
numbers. 


In the second class the writer names man 
and certain of his works—as lighthouses 
and telegraph wires. The destruction of 
birds by man might be divided into, first, 
those killed in the name of science; second, 
game birds and others killed by sporstmen 
and shooters generally; and third, birds de- 
stroyed purely for miilinery purposes. The 
first and second might be termed legitimate 
destruction but those who are most out- 
spoken in denunciation of the fashion of 
wearing birds or fragments of birds as orna- 
ments will find it difficult to convince the 
‘‘nlume-hunter’’ of the error of his way or 
make any marked impression against fashion 
for have not many and beneficial or other- 
wise harmless birds been wantonly shot by 
so-called sportsmen when ‘‘out for game?”’ 
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A Patriotic Blue Jay. 


On June 5, 1894, as I was walking along the 
street, I saw a Blue Jay pecking an English Spar- 
row, which was nearly done for and only struggled 
feebly. As I came nearer, the Jay took the Spar- 
row in its beak and flew away. It went behind a 
grape arbor and I lost sight of it, sol was not 
able to see the end of this tragedy. 

A. lL. PEARSE. 

Beatrice, Nebraska. 
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Newton, Mass. 


I AM GLAD to see that the xom de plume fashion 
is being largely done away with. An article or 
note of any scientific value is, tomy mind, worth- 
less, thus signed. Ifa person is afraid to sign his 


or her name to an article, it should not be pub- 
lished when it is supposed to stand asa record. I 
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Diversity in Nesting. 


OW is the season for the collector who 
pays special attention to nesting to do 
good work, for now he may gather 
the beautiful treasures of bird archi- 

tecture without raising the ire of some ‘‘bird 
protector.’’ 

The peculiarities of birds are evident in 
the construction of their nests. ‘Take for 
example the nest of the Orchard Oriole, 
about balfof the nests of this bird are made 
out of grass whenit is yet green. This 
shows science for the grass is easier to 
weave when green. In the fall of the year 
after the leaves fall vou can find the nests 
of the Goldfinch and other birds, notable 
of which is the Indigo Bunting, who takes 
delight in hiding his nest in a large bunch 
of leaves which is impossible for the eye to 
penetrate; such a nest, is generally com- 
posed of hemp fibre and lined with horse 
hair and cotton from the ‘‘milk weed.”’ 
There is no nest that presents a better ap- 
pearance and speaks more for the neatness of 
the bird. ‘Take in contrast to the Bunting 
the Barred Owl; he selects a large tree with 
cavity near the top, if possible, ‘and if he 
is not particularly rushed he and his mate 
pull a few feathers out and with a small 
amount of grass scatter it over the bottom 
of the cavity. But asa general thing he 
lets his mate lay her eggs right on the floor 
of the house, and here year after year they 
breed in the same tree and live in blissful 
content. 

Then take the Cowbird who roves around 
and lays her egg with some other bird and 
leaves instructions for them to hatch it. 
One day I was passing along the road when 
I heard a great babble of bird voices, so I 
made my way to the scene and there was 
a hateful Cowbird setting on a Towhee’s 
nest laying an egg and the ‘Towhee was 
trying in every way possible to get her to 
leave. 

I think Ornithologists pay too little at- 
tention to the habits of the birds and es- 
pecially to the manner of nesting. 


J. W. BoNWELL. 
Sec’y Neb. City Nat’s. Ass’n 
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Habits of the Calfornia Condor. 


BY H. R. 

HE CALIFORNIA VULTURE or 

Condor (Pseudogryphus californianus) 

is perhaps the most interesting of 

birds to the American Ornithologist 

today. Very little is known of its habits, 

and information as to its nidification has 
been especially meagre. 

It is therefore a matter of pleasure to here 
present some new facts about this great 
bird, said to be becoming extinct. 

I have not heard of any record of this 
Vulture being seen much north of Mon- 
terey, Cal., in late years, although it was 
once toierably common as far north as the 
Columbia. Its range is at present very 
limited, and, in spite of the large flock of 
24, seen by Mr. F. Stephens on October 10, 
’94, in Walker’s Basin, the extreme south- 
ern end of the Sierra Nevada (see Auk for 
January), I am convinced that the rule with 
most Ornithologists in California is to see 
vone, and that while by no means on the 
verge of extinction they are headed in that 
direction and may pass out of existence in 
our day. 

L,. Belding, the distinguished Ornitholo- 
gist says: ‘‘It is difficult to believe that 
this was ever an abundant species in Cali- 
fornia. It has certainly been very rare in 
the centre of the State north of latitude 38 
degrees since the spring of 1856.”’ 

The birds gather into flocks in the fall, 
as notes to follow onthis Vulture from near 
Sargents, Santa Clara county, in 1889, will 
show. ‘The flock seen by Mr. Stephens 
might have included all of the birds of a 
great stretch of country. Certainly itisa 
most unusual occurrence for one to see so 
many Condors at once, at the present day, 
although, in a favored locality, as many 
and even more were seen at one time in 
1889 in Santa Clara county. 

The egg of the California Vulture is un- 
doubtedly among the rarest in the collec- 
tions of the world, and as Capt. Bendire 
remarks in his ‘‘Life Histories,”’ ‘‘is likely 
so to continue.’’ Capt. Bendire says in his 
work: ‘'I have only seen two eggs ot this 
species. both taken by Dr. C. S. Canfield, 
near San Rafael, Cal. One of these, No. 
9983, is now in the U.S. National Museum 
collection; the other I saw in the Academy 
of Natura! Sciences of Philadelphia in188o0, 
but has since disappeared. Both of these 
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color and unspotted. The shell of the 
eggs were of a uniform light grayish-green 
specimen now before me is close grained 
and deeply pitted, differing in this respect 
from the eggs of other Vultures, and is, 
like those, slightly glossy.’’ Captain Ben- 
dire remarks that he bas not been able to 
learn that any eggs have been taken in the 
past twelve years. 

There are probably but three or four eggs 
of the California Condor in existence, and 
one of these I have the honor to claim as 
my property, having purchased it a mont 
ago at a good round f.gure from the collec- 
tor, who took it in 1889, and had since been 
keeping it as a curiosity (!) 

The discovery of this egg gives positive 
information as to the nesting time, hereto- 
fore unknown, and is in every way a con- 
siderable bit of Ornithological news. 

In appearance the egg is almost a fac- 
simile of the one figured by Capt. Bendire, 
although I would describe the color as 
ashy-green. As an unspotted eggis bound 
to appear flat ina lithograph (see figure of 
egg in ‘‘Life Histories’’) I have not at- 
tempted to illustrate this one. 

My egg was taken in May, 1889, in the 
Santa Lucia mountains, San Luis Obispo 
county, Cal., at an altitude of 3480 feet. 

The egg was deposited in a large cave in 
the side of a perpendicular bluff, which the 
collector entered by means of a long rope 
from above. 

The bird was on the nest, which was ina 
low place in the rock, and was, the collector 
says, ‘‘lined with feathers picked from her 
own body.” 

This latter assertion may be an unwar- 
ranted conclusion. 

There was but the one egg, incubation, 
‘about one week.” 

As to the great rarity and consequent 
value of the eggs of the California Condor 
there can be little question. "Tis true that 
the bird is not yet extinct, like the Great 
Auk, but I have seen it stated that of the 
Great Auk we have, all told, 68 perfect and 
partly perfect eggs in collections, and is it 
at alllikely that anywhere near this number 
of eggs of our giant Vulture will yet be 
taken? Considering the fondness of the 
few that remain for inaccessible mountain 
peaks, I very much doubt it. In fact, I 
shall be surprised if six more eggs are 
taken. 

A description of an expedition in search 
of Condor’s eggs, in May, 1893, may give 
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an idea of the difficulties of such a quest. 


The party was composed of Perham W. 
Nahl and the writer, and with a rope and 
tackle, guns and other paraphernalia, we 
planned to invade the home of the Condor 
in the wild, mountainous country of San 
Benito county, where a tew pairs were said 
still to breed. 


Saddle-horses were secured at Sargent’s, 
and the journey was pursued southward 
into the rough country for more than two 
days. Witha saddle for a piliow, tucked 
in a blanket by some creekside, where the 
Long-tailed Chat, fit comrade to the Mock- 
ingbird sang unceasingly in the moonlight, 
plans were formulated for taking the eggs 
of the Condor. In a region unknown to 
the collectors, where only terrible cliffs and 
deep abysses were sure to be found, the 
prospect was not any too alluring. One 
some rocky ledge, perhaps, the great Con- 
dor would be seen perched, and then to 
reach this in search of eggs a mau of steele 
nerve and stout heart must descend a rope, 
perhaps hundreds of feet—only an inch of 
manilla between life and death. 


A length the home of the Condor was 
reached, a lonesome gorge with pinnacles 
and spires of rock and terrible descents, 
where at night the wild cry of the fox was 
answered only by the oft-recurring notes 
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of the Poor-will—voices of desolation from 
the rugged rocks. 

The next day, with a great coil of rope, 
a telescope and other requisites, a journey 
was undertaken on foot in search of the 
Condors and theireggs. The rifle, being 
too heavy for the toilsome climb, was left 
in camp, and thus the nest hunters pro- 
ceeded into a region wild enough for the 
imagination of Dante himself. Several 
hours of hard climbing brought them to a 
rocky eminence, where an unsurpassed 
view was obtained of the deep gorge below 
and the hundreds ofjagged cliffs and points 
of rock beyond. White-throated Swifts 
whirred dizzily about the face of a cliff 
near by, an Eagle soaring high above and 
at a distance Turkey vultures flapped in 
lazy circles. A survey of the surrounding 
country through the telescope revealed no 
Condors. 

Of asudden, when expectation had be- 
gun to fail, a great shadow glided over the 
farther hill and above it was seen, sailing 
in majesty and at ease, a black bird of im- 
mense size. He alighted on a small tree 
by the side of a rock about a quarter of a 
mile distant. A moment's study with the 
glass proved him to be a California Condor. 
Any doubt as to this would have been 
quickly dispelled by observing the Turkey 
Vultures, themselves birds of no mean size 
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alighting in the same tree. By the side of 
their big relative they looked like Crows. 
For a half-hour the great bird sat and was 
closely observed through the telescope. 
It seemed to be sunning itself, frequently 
half-spreading out its wings; and, from its 
repeated picking at its feathers I judged it 
to be infested by some parasite. 

‘‘Now for the eggs!’’ we said. ‘To reach 
that immense rock the gorge must be 
crossed and a tortuous climb accomplished 
under the burning sun, over boulders, 
through brush and across rocky pinnacles 
which might well dauut the stoutest 
mountain climber. 

It was 3 o’clock when the explorers 
shouldered their coil of rope and began the 
descent to the gorge. In endeavoring to 
reach the base an old water course was 
followed leading between the rocks. Soon 
a straight jump of four feet was necessary, 
then another of six feet. Deeming this 
sufficiently suggestive 
treated and descended by a trail, when 
they saw that their next jump in the old 
watercourse would have been a sheer 150 
feet—a waterfall in winter time. Although 
no exertions were spared, the ascent of 
the rocks beyond the gorge, hemmed in 
continually by thick brush and rock tombs, 
proved a matter for desperation. The coil 
of rope grew heavier and the exhausted 
toilers fainter, until, toward nightfall, it 
was no longer a question of finding the 
Condor, but of getting out at all. 

At last, about dusk, the rock where the 
Condor had been seen was reached. It was 
too late to search far the nest. A wildcat 
came from behind a rock twenty paces 
ahead and stared at the intruders. A few 
steps beyond a fox trotted to cover. 

Nahl was in the rear. Hearing no noise 
I stopped and shouted. ‘There was no 
reply. A hasty search in the moonless 
night discovered Nahl at last lying in the 
brush, where he had fainted from the heat 
and exhaustion. ‘The remaining water in 
the canteen revived him and progress was 
resumed, a sliding and slipping on the 
stones and through underbrush and vines. 
Such was the descent for hours, with every 
moment the prospect of coming upon a 
precipice, in which the region abounds. 

After frequently falling asleep from 
weariness the delightful sound of croaking 
frogs and running water signaled the 
approach to the creek bed. ‘The nature of 
the country now offered assurance against 
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precipices, and spirits were reviving when 
an ominous sound in the chaparral almost 
in the exact direction traveled caught the 
ear. No one who has heard such acry can 
mistake it. A California lion was directly 
in the path. 

Unarmed it was dangerous to remain 
and equally so perhaps to advance. The 
latter course was decided on and the nest 
hunters passed within a few paces of the 
great cat, which could be plainly heard 
moving about and uttering short cries in 
the brush. ‘Thus was the creek gained and 
at 10 o'clock at night the climbers reached 
the camp, weary and footsore, after as wild 
an experience as perhaps any one has ever 
undertaken. 

It is perhaps hmiliating to admit that we 
packed up the next day and went back to 
the city, leaving the California Condor alone 
—king in the wilderness. 

Mr. A. W. Anthony of San Diego has 
kindly sent me the following notes: 

‘First let me congratulate you on having 
secured the egg of our NIDIOLOGIST’S 
figure head. It is a good find. I will 
gladly give you all the notes I have, andam 
sorry to say it will not take long. As far 
as my own experience in the United States 
goes I have only met with the bird once. 

‘In December, 1891, I saw two fine 
adults on the Santa Margarita ranche near 
the coast (about fifty miles north of San 
Diego). ‘They were quite near the railroad 
track and I enjoyed a good view of them. 

‘‘A few are found all along the mountains 
east of here and well down into Lower 
California. ‘They very seldom, however, 
leave the mountains to visit the coast. I 
found the first body of one in the Gaudalupe 
Valley, 50 miles south of Ensenada, in 
1887, and again at a point south-east of 
San Quintin and not far from San Fer- 
nando. 

‘Quite likely their southern limit is 225 
miles south of the United States, for the 
Indians could give me norecord from below 
that point. 

“On San Pedro Martir they are still not 
uncommon, and resident. I saw them 
there every day, and on a few occasions 
saw as many as three at once. 

“T questioned the natives very closely re- 
garding nests, and all assured ine I would 
find them along the Gulf side of the moun- 
tains, which is not unlikely, though I never 
saw a bird there. 

‘’The east side of the mountain is almost 
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(Orawn by Nahl on the spot) 


a sheer precipice for its fuil length—not far 
from 70 miles—and is absolutely inaccessible 
with the exception of a very few places. 
Several Indians told me that Condors nest- 
ed in thecrags, and I think they were cor- 
rect. The ledges were covered with a thick 
growth of manzanita and scrub oak, and 
full of holes—just the places the Turkey 
Buzzard wouid choose. 

‘“‘Many Indians, however, assured me 
that the Condors nested in trees (pines). 
- This Ido not believe. I think they had 
mistaken a Golden Hagle, which also nests 
to some extent on the mountain, and 
would be far more apt to put his nest in a 
lavas: jombele yar 

Mr. George F. Breninger, of Santa Cruz, 
favors me with the following: 

“The notes which I have to offer con- 
cerning the nesting of Pseudogryphus cal- 
fornianus are as given to me by an acquaint- 
ance who has had some experience with 
these birds. During August of last year 
he shot an adult Condor which measured 
eleven feet from tip to tip of wings. Its 
size would be sufficient to know it to be the 
California Condor, but to further verify its 
correctness my friend mentions the presence 
of the white area under the wings, which 
in flight are very conspicuous. Upon ask- 
ing the question: ‘Do they ever breed in 
your vicinity?’ he replied that they did, 
and went on and gave the description of a 
nest placed in a huge redwood tree. 

‘“Two Condors were seen perched on the 
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nest at one time, and by going to the sum- 
mit of a hill overlooking the nest two eggs 
could be seen in it, which were white. To 
him at that distance the eggs appeared 
white, though in reality they are lght 
green. He further stated that the nest had 
been in use many years. ‘The substance of 
these statements show that the California 
Condor does not always nest on the ground, 
and that it lays more than one egg ata time 
of setting, a fact which has been set at con- 
siderable variance by recent authors on the 
habits of this bird. I hope to be able vo 
visit the locality myself during the breeding 
season, and any notes that I may be able to 
gather will be cheerfully given to the scien- 
tific world through the columns of THE 
NIpDIOLOGIs’.”’ 


In August, 1889, I found California Con- 
dors in considerable numbers near Sargents, 
San Benito county. From my notebook of 
that year I take the following: 


August 14—Rode out to see the Vultures. 
Saw one first among a lot of Turkey Buz- 
zards. It flew off over the hills and out of 
sight. From a higher point we saw another 
single bird at a considerable distance off 
and made toward it. Came to a little con- 
cealed flat, where we saw six Vultures on 
the ground, not 150 yards off. These flew 
in a moment, mixing in with the numerous 
Turkey Buzzards which circled about. 
Soon, however, the most of the California 
Vultures (they had been joined by others 
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until I counted 13) flew circling by them- 
selves. 

August 15—No Condors seen until 9:40 
A. M., When three were observed sailing 
near the hill-tops. Inthe afternoon as Mr. 


J. P. Sargent and Icame home from the 
mineral spring, we saw six, not over 200 


yards from the road and flying very low. 

I remember yet, with a strange thrill, 
how, a day or two later, I saw a great Con- 
dor swoop over a low hill, flying only three 
or four feet from the ground, and within 
easy gun-shot range. The bird seemed 
more like the fabulous creation of a dream 
than the reality. 

On February 23, ’89, I saw three Condors 
in Pacheco Pass. ‘They were flying south- 
ward, at a low elevation. ‘Their flight was 
direct, steady flappings of the wings fol- 
lowed by prolonged soaring. 

Mr. Will A. Burres wrote me from Sar- 
gents, July 28, ’89: ‘‘I have seen a few 
Vultures this year, but they are very scarce. 
The first I saw on June 22—three birds fly- 
ing very high. From that on to July 16 I 
would see one or twoa day, buton that date 
I saw six.’’ 

On August 8, ’89, Mr. Burres secured a 
Condor for me, and as a description of a 
Condor hunt is probably unique, I take it 
from his letter to me of the above date. 

“On August 7 I left the house with my 
shot-gun and horse. Ina short time I saw 
one Condor high in the air. I gave up the 
idea of getting one and started in to shoot 
Doves. At the second shot my horse got 
away. He ran about two miles before I 
got him. I then started back after the 
Doves, andon the way I saw some Condors 
on the ground and some flying. 

“Tran down the gulch, but could not get 
near them. 

‘Then I got down flat on the ground, 
and they would come within about 75 yards 
of me and sail offagain until they got higher 
and higher. There were 160f them. I 
next ran up a hill and saw about 16 more 
on the ground and some 300 yards from the 
San Benito river. 

‘“T ran back around the hill into the flat 
and started them, then ran up the hill and 
down. I charged them again, when one 
took the lead and came straight toward me. 
When it got within about 30 yards I fired 
and it fell witha thud that might have been 
heard a gooddistance. It was killed witha 
No. 8 shot.’’ 

This bird weighed 20 pounds, and meas- 
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ured nine and one-half inches in expanse. 
I remember noticing some Condors at 
Sargents which were of smaller size, ap- 
parently young birds. Mr. Burres also 
wrote me about this time: ‘‘They are not 
all the same size or color. Some are darker 
than others, and have not much white on 
the under side of their wings, and the tip of 
the wings do not spread as those of the 
larger birds do.”’ 

Of recent years I have not seen more than 
an occasional Condor near Sargents, and I 
am informed that they are no longer seen in 
numbers there in the fall. 

I came upon a pair of Condors there, 
however, last April, not over 300 yards from 
the railroad, ‘They were ina hollow ona 
knoll, and were feeding on a dead colt. 
They were within easy shooting range, but 
as is usual in such cases the shot-gun was 
not handy. 

But how I did enjoy watching the flight 
of those kings of the air, for they are in 
their element when flying with—stupen- 
dous ease; that is the only expression which 
fits. 

They cércled rather than flew over toward 
Henry Miller’s, for fully a mile, then rose 
higher, and were soon seen nearly a mile in 
the opposite direction, and rising higher 
and higher until they were specks in the 
sky, and then were lost to sight. What is 
distance to such regal birds? ‘They may 
breakfast at Sargents and dine at Los 
Angeles! 

After leaving Sargents Mr. Burres spent 
some time at Escondido, San Diegocounty, 
from which place he sent me, January 12, 
1890, some further notes on the Condor, 
which I am glad to be able to present. He 
writes : 

‘I took up in acanyon today to see a 
water-fall. On one side there are great 
ledges of rock, and on the rocks were two 
Condors. ‘They were very tame for such 
birds. I got ona ledge about 75 feet up, 
not a hard climb, and was within less than 
50 yards of them. 

‘They did not appear to take much 
notice of me. I watched them for some 
time as they moved about on the rocks. 
One was much darker than the other. = I 
had my gun and could easily have got one, 
I think, but I have an idea they may nest 
there. ‘here are numerous shelves on the 
rocks, and there was also a hole a few feet 
from them. ‘The rocks are probably 200 
feet high in the highest place.’’ 
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January 27, he again wrote: ‘‘I was up 
the canyon today where the Condors are. 
They were both sitting in oak trees, about 
Ioo yards apart, each having his wings 
partly spread, and they kept that position 
until I left the place. I was about 300 
yards from them and watched them with 
field glasses. I see them almost every day 
flying around, but have not seen them 
alight in any other place.” 


The illustration of the California Condor 
with wings spread is from a photograph by 
C. Barlow of a mounted specimen in the 
possession of D. A. Cohen. ‘The illustra- 


tion of the baby Condor is borrowed from 
‘‘Hutching’s California Magazine,’’ of 1856. 
It is probably a very faithful drawing of the 
bird, as most of our information has here- 
tofore dated from that period. 


CREAT HORNED OWL 
(From Photo of Wild Bird in Woods) 


Owl Notes—18924. 


ANUARY 6.—Shot a female Gray 
Screech Owl that was sitting in a hole 
in a basswood tree, about sunset. 

January 13.—Shot a male Long-eared 
Owl in a small grove of evergreen trees. 
This is the first time that I have met with 
this species in winter. The weather had 
been very mild and sunshiny, and the snow 
was nearly all off, except on the north side 
of the hills, which probably accounts for 
its appearance at this time of year. 

The Short-eared Owls are ‘‘conspicuous 
by their absence’’ this winter, while last 
winter they were common from December 
till March. 

January 26..—Mounted a Great Horned 
Owl that was shot near this place. Its 
plumage was of the light-colored type. 

February 10.—Shot a Gray Screech Owl 
in afore mentioned evergreen grove. 

March 3.—Started hunting about 10 A. M. 
and went down into Hancock county. The 


day was very warm and pleasant, with the 
snow nearly all off the ground, except in 
some shaded parts of the woods. I first 
went by an old oak tree in which I had fre- 
quently seen Screech Owls. A Red Screech 
Owl was sitting in the opening, and looked 
at me for a moment, and then dodged back 
into the hole. All efforts to scare the owl 
out by pounding on the tree proving un- 
availing, I started to climb the tree. When 
I was about half way up, the owl flew out. 
In the hole was the headless body of a 
White-footed Mouse (Szfomys americanus). 
A little farther on I started a Gray Screech 
Owl out of another hollow tree. 

Near the east edge of a piece of tall 
timber I saw a large nest of sticks in the 
top of an oak tree about fifty feet from the 
ground. A Great Horned Owl was on the 
nest, and moved her head to one side when 
I came near. A few raps on the tree caused 
her to fly off, and I climbed up and secured 
two fresh, pure-white eggs. When I had 
reached the ground again, and was sitting 
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on a stump packing the eggs, the Owl re- 
turned and perched on a tree near by, but 
when I started up, she immediately flew 
away. A short distance from this nest, a 
Great Horned Owl flew from beside what 
looked like another nest. On climbing up 
to it I found that it was oniy a mass of 
poplar twigs and dead oak leaves. 

About two miles farther on, I visited a 
large oak tree on the north side of the heavy 
timber, in which I had noticed a large 
Hawk's or Owl’s nest last winter. When 
I came a few rods from the tree, a,Great 
Horned Owl flew from the nest and lit ina 
tree quite a ways off. The nest was about 
thirty-five feet from the ground, and con- 
tained two eggs, considerably incubated. 
The nest was an almost exact duplicate of 
the first one, being composed of large sticks 
and lined with a few feathers from the breast 


of tne Owl. All of the Great Horned Owls 
seen today were of the dark phase of 
coloration. 


April 6.—Went by the tree where I took 
my first set of Great Horned Owl’s eggs on 
March 3rd, and was surprised to see the 
Owl’s two great horns projecting over the 
edge of the nest. A few raps on the tree 
with a club scared her off the nest, and she 
was immediately pounced on by a fewcrows 
that chanced to be flying by. ‘Their loud 
‘‘caws’’ soon attracted others until there 
were about fifty crows’ mobbing the poor 
Owl. There were two considerably in- 
cubated eggs in this second set of the season. 

I also went to the tree where I took the 
other set of Owl’s eggs on March 3rd. The 
nest had been remodeled and lined with 
some soft bark, while a large Red-tailed 
Hawk was flying around screaming over- 
head. I visited this nest later on, but for 
some reason it was deserted before any eggs 
were deposited. 

RupOLPH M. ANDERSON, 

Forest City, Iowa. 
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The Yellow-throated Vireo. 


Pon SPECIES is considered rare in 


this locality, and our state Ornitholo- 

gists let no opportunity pass which 
would enlighten them concerning the 
breeding and migrating habits of the species. 
About the third week in May this song- 
ster begins to appear in Hillsborough 
county in moderately large numbers but 
before a fortnight has passed they have all 


vanished to the northern regions of the 
state. 

Only by the most diligent search is the 
Oologists rewarded by a glimpse of V. 
flavifrons in his natural haunts. 

June 14 of the present year, while I was 
crossing Cedar Swamp, I turned a little out 
of my path to enter a thicket of rhododen- 
drons which I wished to examine to ascer- 
tain the probable date of their blossoming. 

Pausing, after I had pushed aside the 
clinging vines which formed a greenwood 
portiere between the decayed stumps of 
several large ‘‘hornbeams,’’ I felt my gaze 
unconsciously attracted upwards, and there, 
sitting in one of the prettiest nests I ever 
saw, was a female Yellow-throat. 

Instinetively my light gun swung up but 
I lowered it immediately—my identification 
was perfect without her and my cabinet 
already contained two skins. After a 
ioment, during which we gazed unblink- 
ingly at each other, the bird left the nest. 

Almost instantly she summoned her mate 
from anear-by copse by a mournful whisile, 
and the pair, during the whole time I was 
packing the eggs and cutting the limb which 
contained the nest, fluttered quickly back 
and forth near me, uttering sharp shrill chips 
followed by a plaintive long drawn note: 
che-twit, twit-twit, tw.ooo. ‘The eggs, 
which I found to be nearly fresh and meas- 
ured 62x90, 63x90, 63x92, were white, 
strongly spotted, chiefly about the larger 
end, with brownish-purple, the edges of 
the larger spots shading off to the merest 
tinge of color. 

The nest was about 14 feet from the 
earth and was composed of birch bark and 
grass neatly interwoven on the outside, 
while the interior was composed of pine 
needles and lichens. Concerning the date 
of the fall departure of this species I am un- 
able at present to give any information of 
value. ARTHUR M. FARMER. 

Amoskeag, N. H. 


se 


The Mockingbird. 


Gist, I rarely see anything from South 
Carolina, so I feel moved to contribute 
nly quota. 
Mockingbirds are very plentiful here, 
especially in the breeding season. In win- 
ter they like to stay round vines orina yard 
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containing evergreens. ‘They take posses- 
sion of the mock-orange tree, or any bush 
bearing berries that they like; then they 
try to drive robins and other birds away. 
Often, late in the evening—at :oosting 
time—they chase each other and sparrows 
about, 

The Jargest Mockingbird's egg that Lever 
saw was ina set of three, collected by my- 
self, June 13th, 1894; it measured 1-12x.79 
inches; the other two of the set measure 
I.00x.75 and 1.10 inches. 
one that I ‘have in a set measures .92x.71 
inches. It is in a set of four; the others 
measure .93x.70, .93X.70, .94x.69 inches. 
The longest one has the least width. ‘The 
eggs of the two sets are noticeably differ- 
ent. The first one has the markings 
massed at one end, almost forming a dark 
chocolate colored blotch, only leavinga few 
spots for the rest of the egg. The other 
set has the markings over most of the egg, 
though thicker towards the larger end. 
Specks are very rare on Mockingbird eggs; 
I have only one on which they show 
plainly. There are many different shades 
and colors on the eggs. The number of 
egos in a set is nearly always four—some- 
times three; I never saw five. 

The Mockingbird likes a bush all to it- 
self, or vines on a fence, or a héedge-row, 
to build in. I never saw a-nest in the 
middle of a briar-patch or under thick 
trees. The nests are very easy to find; 
they are placed from one to six feet high— 
usually two anda half to three feet from 
the ground. ‘These birds invariably put in 
their nests life-everlasting (what children 
call ‘‘rabbit-tobacco,’’ and smoke, to imi- 
tate their elders with the genuine ‘‘weed’’). 
The nest is composed of twigs or weeds, 
cotton, string, ragsand always life ever-last- 
ing; perhaps the latter may be chosen be- 
cause it looks old and inconspicuous. The 
nests are lined with rootlets and sometimes 
hair. J. ROWLAND NOWELL. 

Anderson, South Carolina. ; 
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Notes on the Barn Owl. 


(Strix pratincola) 


HILE collecting in the vicinity of 
San Bernardino City, Cal., during 
the month of March, 1893, I de- 


voted three or four days to the 
special study of the above species. 


The smallest 


March rq, I went, in company with my 
friend Mr. W. G. Wright, to the Santa Ana 
River, where the perpendicular banksrange 
from six to forty feet in height, being per- 
forated by burrows which have been dug 
by the ground squirrels, (Spermophilus.) 
Those being occupied by the owls had been 
enlarged by them to accommodate their 
superior size, many being a foot in diame- 
ter. Here we found the Owls quite com- 
mon. 

During two days search at this immedi- 
ate locality, we collected a fine series of 
twenty skins and about ten sets of different 
sizes. 

One nest was coniposed of the feathers of 
the California Screech Ow] (Megascops asio 
bendirez) which had either been picked up 
or plucked from the dead bird, more prob- 
ably the latter, judging by the quantity. 

Another nesting place where the burrow 
was a foot in diameter, and about midway 
between the top and bottom of the twenty 
foot bank, we observed a beautiful sight 
which, on account of the lack of a camera, 
we were unable to preserve for the N1IpIo1- 
ocist. ‘The male bird was leaning against 
the side of the burrow; the female was be- 
side him, resting her head. against him; 
both wereasleep. Directly in front of them 
were five eggs, one being partially covered 
by the wing of the female. 

The male was awakened readily, but 
considerable urging was required to arouse 
his mate. 

The entrance to the burrow and the 
ground below were strewn with bones, hair, 
feathers and other indigestible portions of 
these birds. Much of these remnants were 
rolled into balls; the bones being inside and 
coated over with hair or feathers, these 
softer substances, preventing the sharp 
bones from injuring the throat of the bird 
while ejecting this waste matter. 

From all probabilities this nesting place 
was an old one, as the ground was com- 
pletely covered with these remnants for the 
space of four or five feet square, which had 
probably been several seasons in accumu- 
lating. 

On closer examination, I discovered that 
many of the bones showed no signs of ever 
having been rolled up in this spherical form 
or even being ejected at all. Such bones, 
being principally large ones, as the leg, or 
back-bones of squirrels, had probably been 
stripped of the flesh either for personal use 
or for furnishing their young with food; 
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more probably the latter as the young can 
digest only the clear flesh, while the adult 
birds swallow everything, even to the whole 
head, legs and tail. 


From the stomach of one Owl I extracted 
portions of the skulls of two ground squir- 
rels, the hindquarters of a pocket gopher 
and the skull and tail of a large rat. Cer- 
tainly this bird died with a full stomach. 


However in all cases, when the stomach 
contained this indigestible matter, if the 
bird was secured late in the day the stomach 
had completed its work, and the matter 
was ready for ejection; while if the bird 
was secured in the morning, the process 
had only begun. From this I observe that 
each evening, preceding the nocturnal 
search for food, this waste matter is ejected. 


Perhaps no bird is more strictly nocturnal 
in its habits than the Barn Owl. Nota 
single instance can I relate of knowing this 
bird to venture out of its roosting place by 
daylight, save when flushed by fright. Yet 
having examined the stomachs of a large 
series of these birds, in those which con- 
tained food at all, portions of the ground 
squirrel were more prevalent than those of 
any other prey. 


The Owl being strictly nocturnal in its 
habits, and the ground squirrel exactly the 
opposite, involves the idea that the Owl 
can only obtain the squirrels by picking up 
dead ones. 


This would necessitate the inclusion of 
some squirrels which have been poisoned; 
thus the question remains can a bird of 
prey be poisoned? Eminent Ornithologists 
think they cannot, vet the real facts of the 
case remain to most of us unrevealed. 


One particularly interesting fact is that 
at times this bird is very stupid, and will 
not leave its roosting place except when 
forced todo so. Again it will fly at the 
slightest sound of the approaching enemy. 
This apparently depends on the amount of 
food which their stomach contains; as, ac- 
cording to my observations, those which 
were most stupid, had full or nearly full 
stomachs, while those which were not so 
stupid, had not been so fortunate in their 
search for food the preceding night, and 
their stomachs were either entirely empty, 
or contained much less food. 


FRANK I. ATHERTON. 
Los Gatos, Cal. 


My Buceras, “Hermann.” 


[TRANSLATED FOR THE NIDIOLOGIST FROM THE 
GERMAN OF PAUL REICHARD BY ANGUS GAINES. ] 


ERMANN was a high born bird. 
H He was also a genuine Central Afri- 
can, for he first saw the light on the 
heights of the plateau Melumbe, 150 
kilometers west of lake Tanganjika. From 
his birthplace he had a fine view of the 
country. All around were chains of 
mountains covered with endless, open 
forests, and in the distance shone the broad 
ribbon of the mighty Laupula, one of the 
fountain streams of the Congo. 

Hermann ’s parents were plain Rhinoceros 
Birds of the Vasutus variety. It is custo- 
mary with this species for the female to 
brood ina cloister. Having found a hole 
in a tree as high up and as well hidden as 
possible they line it with a little grass and 
feathers. In this rude nest the female lays 
four or five white eggs not quite as large 
as those of a dove. When this is done her 
mate walls her in until the nesthole is 
closed excepting an oval aperture scarcely 
as large as a dollar, through which she can 
protrude her beak but not her head. As 
building material the male uses a greasy 
kind of gray clay, which mixed with saliva 
and kneaded together with coarse sand, be- 
comes extremely hard when dried. This 
singular proceeding of the male is not done 
through the promptings of oriental jeal- 
ousy, but as a protection for his brooding 
mate and his descendants. 

These nests are so well hidden that they 
are rarely found. During my more than 
five years wanderings in Africa my people 
succeeded in finding but three Buceras 
nests. 

As you would infer from the structure of 
the nest, the whole responsibility of finding 
food for the female and later on for the en- 
tire family falls upon the male. ‘Truly this 
is no small task with the tremendous appe- 
tites of these birds. Fortunately the 
Buceras is omnivorous, eating fruits as well 
as insects, and having no prejudice against 
young birdsand mice. Mostof all he likes 
grasshoppers of every kind, and, as is well 
known, there is no scarcity of these in 
Africa, even between the visits of the 
wandering grasshoppers. 

The period of incubation is about four 
weeks, and the family does not leave the 
cell until all the young are able to fly. The 
parents assist each other in widening the 
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aperture with their beaks until it is wide 
enough for the birds toescape. The female 
employs the period of incubation in 
moulting and receives a new dress in reward 
for her sacrifices. The narrowness of the 
nest compels the young birds to keep their 
tails turned up and they retain this habit 
through the first few days of their freedom, 
giving a comical aspect to their already 
grotesque figures. 

I gained possession of Hermann at the 
end of September, 1883, near the Melumbe 
mountains where we, Dr. Bohm and my- 
self, had encamped atter crossing the Tan- 
ganjika on our march towards Katanga in 
the upper Congo region. 

Manamlala, the Wanjamuesi warrior, 
brought the poor bird into camp in a piti- 
able condition, his legs tied together and 
slung head downward on the barrel of a 
gun with three of his mates. Hermann 
would have been eaten like the others if I 
had not accidentally seen him. My reason 
for selecting him was that he was the only 
one of the four that had not had his legs 
broken by the unfeeling savage. Hermann 
was wet through with the rain and badly 
chilled. I dried him over the camp fire 
and after I had taken the precaution of 
clipping the feathers of one of his wings, 
he sat quiet and contented, wrapped in a 
handkerchief on the foot of my camp bed. 

Hermann was of slender figure like all 
his tribe, whose unpretentious gray uni- 
form he wore. He measured about 4o 
centimeters from the tip of his tail to that 
of his beak. Whenever he perched any- 
where he let his tail hang down perpendic- 
ularly, drew his wings up high like 
shoulders and laid his head between them, 
so that his great beak extended far out over 
his puffed up breast feathers. He was funni- 
est of all when he was asleep. His lesser 
wing coverts met above his head which was 
drawn down until nothing of it was visible 
except a little of the back, and the tip of 
his beak; an extremely droll attitude. 

The most noticeable part of Hermann’s 
figure was his raven-like beak, which was 
unproportionally large, but as light as a 
feather. In old age a horny protuberance 
is formed on the upper part of the beak. 
Hermann’s tongue was little and crooked 
and lay in the back of his capacious mouth, 
yet he had a fine sense of taste located in 
the tip of his beak. 

Hermann was remarkable for the beauty 
of his eyes which were black with bright 


yellow irises. They looked as intelligent 
as those of a man, and Hermann was intel- 
ligent, extremely intelligent. 

Whenever he was pleased, or had some 
other especial cause for calling attention to 
his presence he would cry loud and dis- 
tinctly, ‘‘dili, dili, dili!’’ Beside this he 
had a great number of other sounds at his 
command, low groans, croaks and purrs, 
and as a man could easily learn to imitate all 
these sounds, Hermann and I soon learned 
to understand each other in the kakah 
language. Kakah is the negroes’ name for 
the bird, an absurdly poor imitation of his 
cry. 

I soon acquire 1 Hermann’s language and 
could call, wax, warn, flatter or scold him 
in his own idiom, could call him to his 
meals, make him drop a morsel he had 
already picked up, and could goad him 
into a furious rage. 

Hermann gained his European name by 
accident: As the negro boy was bringing 
us our food Dr. Bohm cried, ‘‘Is that you 
Hermann?’’ At thesame moment our bird 
appeared on the scene and so we gave the 
name tohim. We took it for granted that 
he was a male, though with this species the 
sexes cannot be distinguished either by the 
plumage or the form of the beak. 

After scarcely an hour spent in his 
strange surroundings Hermann became so 
tame that he would hop upon an out- 
stretched finger, and with loud cries would 
eat grasshoppers, a habit which he retained 
through the whole of his short life. 

I must confess that I was rather taken 
aback by the readiness with which Her- 
mann submitted to his fate, for it seemed 
an evidence of stupidity, yet, I reasoned, 
he is only an infant, and in youth even 
men forget quickly, especially when, like 
him, they are very hungry. 

Thenceforth Hermann shared all our 
meals, perching upon the table and eating 
very cleanly from the plate with me. He 
usually behaved respectably and rarely 
scattered his food about, for he knew that 
this would result in his exclusion from the 
table. 

There was one evil habit of which I 
could not break him. The forcible means 
employed in treating young dogs could not 
be used with Hermann for he had no nose. 

As we are traveling continually I had a 
light basket, in the shape of a heehive made 
of twigs and bark, and when on the march 
Hermann was carried in this by my little 
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servant Kipauja. He had a marked dis- 
like to this prison, and at each departure 
would enter it with angry croaks. When 
in camp he enjoyed unlimited freedom. 

As long as I was present he would sit 
upon the arm of my chair or on my shoul- 
der and hold long conversations with me, 
with a low voice in the harsh jerky tones 
of his idiom. From time to time he would 
lay his head confidingly against my cheek 
or would play with my beard. Now and 
then he would catch the iobe of my ear 
softly and carefully with his beak. 

Hermann was cleanly and dressed his 
neat feathers often and industriously. He 
also liked to bathe in the burning sand in 
the glowing sun. 

Whenever I would hold out my finger 
he would hop upon it and look confidingly 
at me, with his head turned cunningly side- 
wise. He always allowed himself to be 
caught without trouble. 

He developed an appetite which was 
monstrous considering his size. As our 
own food alone was not suitable for him for 
any length of time, I had to arrange that 
two of my negro boys should each supply 
him with two long grass stems full of spitted 
grasshoppers whenever we reached camp. 
These insects were very numerous and the 
boys could catch a sufficient number in a 
few minutes by means of switches. 

These two boys were soon known through 
the whole caravan, and in all earnestness 
as Hermann’s slaves, and in the course of 
time they were classed officially as such. 
I allowed the jest to pass for earnest when 
I saw how much it impressed all the 
negroes. 

Hermann often appeared quite like a 
Chinaman, especially when he ate blind 
young rats, for which he had a particular 
fondness. It was the same with young, un- 
fledged birds. He wouldskillfully catch all 
food thrown to him, and using his beak alone 
would strip grasshoppers of their legs be- 
fore tossing them into the air to be caught 
again. Hermann, like all these birds, never 
drank water in his life, the moisture con- 
tained in his food was sufficient for him. 

The bird soon passed in the camp as a 
person of importance, and a series of 
legends were soon woven about him, and 
days’ journey in advance of us the natives 
would tell incredible stories of him. He 
could speak German, he flew before the 
caraven as a spy, and could prophecy the 
future! 


The bird did not like to be alone and 
whenever I left camp he would go to the 
tent of the caravan Jeaders to await my 
return, when he would greet me with loud 
cries of joy. 

With all his amiabilities Hermann felt 
his importance and developed into a little 
tyrant, and made himself disagreeable, 
especially when disturbed while playing 
with cotton goods, a pastime of which he 
was remarkably fond. Whenever goods of 
this kind, which are used in Africa as a 
medium of exchange, were cut in pieces 
for any purpose and laid ina pile of irre- 
gular folds upon the ground he would hop 
in and take possession of them to play 
with them and bathe in them. Woe to 
anyone besides me who dared disturb him 
in this pastime. Hermann would then go 
into a furious rage. His fits of anger were 
very comical especially when directed 
against women and children for whom he 
had an especial dislike. Assoon as he saw 
a woman he would rush towards her in in- 
describable fury and would give expression 
to his hostility by ruffling his feathers, 
flapping his wings, and snapping with his 
beak. The small children of the caravan 
had a deadly fear of the little tellow, for 
no one dared defend himself against him. 
Even Dr. Bohm was forced to abandon the 
field to him after having provoked his 
anger by accidentally knocking him from a 
chair with his hand. Thus the friendship 
between them, which had hitherto been un- 
interrupted, received an irreparable injury. 

Hermann bore all the numerous hard- 
ships of travel very well. After the death 
of my poor friend Bohm he was my only 
tent-mate, and he richly repaid my favors 
by his amiable, droll and friendly manners. 
He shared my joys and sorrows for about 
two years and then pitiless death claimed 
its little victim. 

Returning alone from Katanga, beyond 
the Tanganjika, I stopped for several weeks 
at Karema, then e Belgian station. One 
day I noticed Hermann, who, like many 
other birds, loved to play with bright ob- 
jects, holding a tube of water colors in his 
beak. A blow with his beak must have - 
pierced the thin tin-foil and the poisonous 
green paint which filled it ran out through 
the opening like a worm. ‘The bird prob- 
ably thought this was an insect and in a 
trice he had swallowed the paint before I 
could stop him, All my attempts to make 
the bird vomit were ineffectual. The poor 


thing soon drooped his wings, refused to 
eat, perched sadly upon my shoulder, and 
cuddled anxiously against my face, seeking 
aid, 

In the night of the next day the end 
came. Hxhausted, he hopped for the last 
time upon my finger and lookirg at me 
with infinite sadness, he caught the lobe of 
my ear again, as if in parting, and died. 

I could not restrain the tears which ran 
down my weather-beaten cheeks into my 
beard. 


——_—_——<»- 0 @= 


Cooper Ornithologicl! Club 


dence in Oakland, February 2. Messrs. 

A.M. Ingersoll of San Diego, W. 8. 

Kittle of San Francisco and Jos. Mail- 
liard of Nicasio were elected to membership. 
Messrs. Cohen, Ward and Barlow were ap- 
pointed to draught an amendment to the 
Game Protection bill pending before the 
Legislature, which should make it unlawful 
to shoot for market purposes all birds 
smaller than the Robin, excepting the 
English Sparrow. 

A paper entitled ‘‘Notes on the Avi- 
Fauna of Guadalupe Island” by A. W. 
Anthony of San Diego was read, Mr. 
Bryant who has carefully explored the 
Island exhibited an original map of the same 
and related some of his experiences. 

Mr. J. W. Mailliard presented a paper on 
‘‘Unusual Nesting Sites.’’ On May 1, 1887, 
an Oregon Towhee was flushed from its nest 
on the ground, which contained four eggs 
and three of the California Quail. May 2, 
1894; a California Jay’s nest in wild goose- 
berry bush, four feet from ground, contain- 
ing four eggs of the Jay and one of Cali- 
fornia Partridge which was about two-thirds 
concealed in a hole in the bottom of the 
nest apparently made for the purpose. Jay 
seen on nest; incubation, advanced. 

In 1874 a nest ina hole in an old stump 
yielded complete sets of Ash-throated Fly- 
catcher and Western Bluebird, both sets 
being somewhat incubated. On April 29, 
1894 while pitching loose hay from a corner 
of a hay-loft, the vaquero came across a 
burrow in the hay containing a bandsome 
¥Y% set of Desert Sparrow Hawk, the en- 
trance being through an old Flicker’s hole 
in the east end of the barn. A little further 
investigation revealed a set of five Red- 
shafted Flicker within two feet of the first 
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found, the entrance to the burrow in the 
hay being just around the corner from the 
first mentioned, through another Flicker’s 
hole in the south side of the building. Re- 
visiting the favored corner on the 13th of 
May it was found that the birds had ex- 
changed nests, the former Flicker’s nest 
yielding a fine 4% Desert Sparrow Hawk 
and the first Hawk’s nest a set of Flickers 
which became broken. 

Mr. Mailliard tried the experiment of 
moving a nest of the House Finch after the 
first egg was laid and succeeded in moving 
it by degrees 25 feet from where it was built 
when the trellis gave out and the Finches 
reared their brood. 

W. B. Sampson of Stockton noted a 


small Hawk on November 23, 94, flying 
through the city with something in its 
claws. It alighted upon the Court House 
and devoured its prey. Careful observation 
revealed the bird 500n after flying up and 
down a slough, then suddenly darting to- 
ward a hole in a brick building facing the 
slough. Large numbers of bats flew out 
and the hawk at once pursued them, and 
with a sudden swoop seized one and again 
flew to the dome and devoured it. The per- 
formance was repeated for several successive 
nights and it is certainly an unusual cir- 
cumstance. 


Mr. Ingersoll recorded the opening of the 
season of ’95 by a San Diego oologist taking 
a set of three eggs of California Thrasher 
on January 2. Mr. F. J. Atherton of Los 
Gatos notes the taking of a partial albino 
Pipit (Authus pensilvanicus), on January 21. 

An entertaining paper on the habits of 
the American Bittern by Dr. Murchison of 
Kewaunee, Ill., was read and will appear 
complete later. 


Reports from the Annex at Pasadena 
wereread. Papers on Lawrence’s, Arkansas 
and Western Goldfinches and Pine Siskin 
were presented. Ina paper on the Western 
Lark Sparrow Mr. Ralph Arnold reviewed 
several interesting habits of this species. 
The beauty and richness of their song was 
treated. In the latter part of April a colony 
of these birds was found nesting in a tree- 
less canon near Riverside, the nests being 
simply small depressions in the ground, 
lined with dry grass, and usually placed 
near a tuft of grass. An instance was 
mentioned of a Lark Sparrow raising from 
the eggs two Heermaun’s Song Sparrows. 
The eggs were collected, but were too far 
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advanced to save so they were placed in the 
Lark Sparrow's nest with the result men- 
tioned. Mr. Judson noted a nest placed 
within three inches of a nest of the House 
Finch. The latter strove unsuccessfully to 
drive away its neighbor. 

In a paper on the Arkansas Goldfinch 
Mr. Gaylord recorded the taking on May 12, 
1894, of a set of five eggs of this species, 
two of which were spotted. Mr. Judson 
stated that in the dissection of stomachs of 
this bird he occaszonally found small insects. 
Mr. Arnold found near Riverside a nest of 
this Goldfinch built over the remains of a 
deserted nest of California Bush Tit con- 
taining four eggs. 

A paper by W. B. Judson treating of 
Belding’s Marsh Sparrow was read. On 
May 14, ’94 two nests of this bird were 
found in the salt grass at Port Ballona 
Harbor. The first contained three eggs 
and was composed of dry sticks and pieces 
of salt grass very loosely constructed and 
lined with white feathers. ‘The eggs re- 
sembled those of Heermann’s Song Sparrow. 
The second nest contained four incubated 
eggs, one of which was a pale blue. and al- 
most without markings. The nest was 
built in the sait grass about one foot from 
the ground. The Annex meets at the re- 
sidence of Mr. Jewett at Lamanda Park, 
February 25. 

The recently printed Constitutions have 
been mailed to members and _ those failing 
to receive one will please address the 
Secretary. The Club will meet at San Jose, 
March 2. 


A Half-hour With Wilson’s Snipe. 


OF THE afternoon of April 8, 1894, I 


took the telescope and walked over to 

the little brickyard pond. ‘There was 

a Snipe on the shore, and as he saw 
me he stood motionless. I retreated behind 
the fence and watched him. 

Before long he relaxed and began dab- 
bling in the mud and water with his long 
bill. | He posed in all sorts of positions; 
standing knee-deep in water and fishing up 
prey from beneath the surface; standing 
facing me with his bill straight down, or 
looking shrewdly with his bill turned rak- 
ishly to one side. I went home for paper 
and pencil, but when I returned I found 
my skill was not up to my subject. I soon 
gave up the attempt to sketch him, and 


contented myself with watching his man- 
euvers. 

bank, apparently standing on his heels, 
plantograde fashion; at any rate, he was on 
a smooth bank and no shins were visible. 
After he had tired of this position he flew 
across the pond and went into some low 
clumps of sedge, standing at his full height 
in a recess in the bank, eyeing me sus- 
piciously. ‘Then he climbed up on a clod, 
stuck his bill over his back and down in- 
side his wing, aud went to sleep for two 
minutes. Then he dressed the feathers of 
his breast with his bill, and again relaped 
into repose. He then sauntered jauntily 
down to the edge of the water, waded about 
and dabbled the tip of his bill in the ooze. 

Then out again, seemingly impressed 
with something, loosened his wings, oscil- 
lated for a moment, bent his legs so as to 
bring his body close to the ground, and 
walked very carefully, bowing at every 
step, as though he wished to step lightly 
and avoid being seen, till suddenly he dart- 
ed his head forward and began pulling an 
angle-worm out from a hole. How he did 
pull! It verily seemed as though he had 
pulled a yard of worm out of that hole be- 
for he quit. He would pull and pull till he 
reached the limit of his height, then take a 
fresh hold and pull up again. I think that 
worm must have gone back into his hole 
each time, else I can hardly see how so 
much pulling could be exerted on an ordi- 
nary worm. 

When this worm was disposed of he 
stepped in the same cautious fashion further 
on, and extracted and ate another in the 
same way, then walked up into the grass 
and disappeared. 

J. C. GALLOWAY. 

Montgomery, Ohio. 
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Removal to New York City 


THE rapid growth of this magazine has neces- 
sitated the removal of its publication office to New 
York City where the editor nowis. Three-fourths 
of our subscribers are east of the Mississippi 
River, so that the metropolis will be more central 
for us, and more congenial to the majority of our 
readers, while affording superior facilities in pub- 
lishing a first class illustrated magazine of Orni- 
thology and Oology. 

But we shall by no means forget our friends 
of the West, who will continue to give us the re- 
sults of their observations in an interesting field. 
As in the past, we shall publish the reports of the 
Cooper Ornithological Club, 
scientific activity on the Pacific Coast. 

Hereafter address all communications and re- 
mittances to the permanent office 

150 Fifth Street, 
New York City. 
Where, by-the-by, we shall be most pleased at 
any time to meet our subscribers and bird students 
in general. 


I AM SATISFIED that in its literature and illus- 
trations THE NIDIOLOGIST far surpasses any pub- 
lication of the kind in the world.—/Jas. B. Purdy, 
Plymouth, Mich. 


THE FIRST BIRD seen for ’95 was a Horned 


representative of 


Lark. During the past year I had positively iden- 
tified 182 birds, and with notes and captures of 
others, my list shows 202. Howis that for a 
year’s work while going to school?—W..S. Colvin, 
Ossawatomte, Kansas. 


THOSE COLORED PLATES are ‘‘out of sight,” 
but then the whole paper is on the same lines. 
Keep up the good work.— Dr. A. C. Murchison, 
Kewanee, Ill. 


WE have received, too late for this issue, a more 
detailed account of the taking of the egg of the 
California Vulture in the Santa Lucia mountains, 
in 1889. Itis interesting and will appear in the 
March number. 


Wilson’s Plover in California. 


N June 24, 1894, I visited Pacific Beach, San 
Diego county, in search of Snowy Plover’s 
eggs. I had only walked a short distance 
over a much frequented portion of the 
beach when a Snowy Plover was observed 

running over the sand with outstretched wings 
and distressing gait, endeavoring to lead me from 
a set of three nice eggs which were in a slight 
depression on a sandy knoll. 

While examining the eggs, I was startled by a 
peculiar alarm cry, quite unlike any note of the 
usually silent Snowy Plover. On looking up I 
saw that a strange bird had arrived and was as- 
sisting Mrs. Snowy in her efforts to distract my 
attention from her treasures; he followed her 
around and chirped out lots of advice or words of 
symipathy as she dragged herself along with 
drooping wings and body, on the sand. He was 
the most talkative Plover Iever met and could not 
have shown more solicitude had he been the right- 
ful owner of the eggs. He continued his cry of 
disapproval long after I left the emptied nest; ran 
ahead eighty or a hundred feet and kept at about 
that distance until we had gone up the beach 
nearly a quarter of a mile. Then he took wing 
and disappeared in opposite direction. Isearched 
over same ground on my return a few hours later, 
but did not see him. 

I made another trip to the beach on June 29, 
especially to hunt for this bird and its eggs. I 
found him within a hundred feet of his old quar- 
ters, in company with three Snowy Plovers. He 
ran ahead of me as on former occasion, but only 
uttered a few notes and did not seem as much dis- 
turbed by my presence. I watched him for up- 
wards of three hours, not seeing any other Plovers 
of same species, I came to the conclusion that it 
was probably an unmated bird, and sent a charge 
of number twelve after the only Wilson’s Plover 
ever seen in this state. It proved to be a male in 
good condition save for a scalp wound received in 
some unknown way since the 24th instant. The 
scalp had been cut or torn and becoming dry, 
curled forward with feathers attached, making a 
crested and bald-headed Plover out of the same 
bird. There was an oblong place one-fuurth of an 
inch wide on the back of its skull which was en- 
tirely free from skin, the edge of surrounding skin 
having dried tight to the bone on three sides. I 
believe the injury would not have proved fatal. 

A. M. INGERSOLL. 
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Collecting a Condor’s Egg. 


(PARTICULARS OF THE TAKING OF 
CALIFORNIA CONDOR IN 1889.) 


Sik particulars of the taking of the Cali- 


AN EGG OF THE 


fornia Condor’s egg, now the property 

of the Editor of THr NIDIOLOGIST, 
have come to hand, and form fascinating read- 
ing for the Odlogist, besides throwing much 
light on the nidification of this extremely rare 
species, whose habits have been practically un- 
known to science. 

We give the story in the collector’s own 
words, as follows: 

“In the first part of the month of May, 1889, 
while out hunting in the Santa Lucia Moun- 
tains, San Luis Obispo County, I noticed a 
large Condor fly from a cave in the south side 
of a mountain, in a perpendicular cliff about 
120 feet high. The altitude was about 3,000 
feet. Being of an inquisitive nature, I under- 
took to enter the cave from below, for I was 
sure that I had found the nest of the great 
birds, once so numerous,,dut which are now so 
SCaArCE. 

“T could without much trouble get within 
about 50 feet of the mouth of the cave, but 
there I was obliged to give up the attempt, as 
the face of the cliff was too steep for any living 
man to climb, and I could plainly see that to 
climb down from above was impossible. 

“T had about given up the attempt to reach 
the nest, when the mother bird returned, and 
alighting in the mouth of the cave, looked 
down at me, aud made a hissing noise similar 
to that made by a Goose when it has young. 
My first thought was to kill the bird, but she 
flew away and saved me the trouble. — 

“ Now being sure that I was not mistaken as 
to the nesting place, I examined the place care- 
fully, and was satisfied that with the aid of a 
long rope, made fast to a strong manzanita bush 
above, I could descend the bluff. 

“So next morning I returned with ropes 
enough to reach from top to bottom, and again 
scared the Condor from the cave. Then I 
inade one end of the ropes which I had tied to- 
gether fast to the body of astrong bush, I 
threw the rest of the rope over the bluff, with a 
stone to carry it to the bottom. 

‘“‘T then went back and came around below 
to make sure that my rope was all right, and 
found it was going to work like a charm. 

“JT went back to the top of the bluff and 
fired a shot at the bird to frighten her away. 
I pulled off my boots and started down the 
rope, which at places touched the rock, and 
reached the cave safely. 

“The cave was about 20 feet wide, 30 feet 
high, and 16 feet deep. ‘The rock, being of 


granite, was very rough and jagged. It was 
free from earth, but was littered with birds” 
excrement, decomposed stone, and decomposed 
shells, which are found in nearly all caves in 
this range of mountains. 

‘In the back part and to the north side of 
the cave, in a queer looking nest, was the 
single egg of the California Condor. 

“The nest was on the bare stone. In front 
was a slight ridge of decomposed stone, which 
had been raked up by the bird to keep the egg 
from rolling out, while on the other sides was — 
the bare rock. The nest was about two feet 
across, and contained all the loose feathers ob- 
tainable, such as feathers of Owls (which sat 
blinking in the back end of the cave), and 
feathers from the bird herself, but not enough 
to be of much protection for the egg. 

“Having secured the big egg I was at a loss 
to know how to save it, as it took both of my 
hands to go on down the rope. but I drew 
up the end of the rope from below, and taking 
off my overshirt rolled the egg up in it the best 
I could, and lowered it to the bottom of the 
cliff. Then I went down myself. 

“This being about four o’clock in the after- 
noon I waited about an hour to see what the 
old bird would do upon returning. How- 
ever, she would not come near, but kept fly- 
ing back and forth about a quarter of a mile 
away. 

“Again going to the top and securing my 
ropes I went home, and removed the contents 
of the egg—incubation commenced. 

“The Condor can be killed by poison, but 
they will eat animals which have been killed by 
poisoning without it killing them. 

‘“‘Condors are not found here at all times of 
the year. Some winters they are never seen at 
all. The egg I took is the only one I have any 
knowledge of having been secured.” 


——_ > « > —__ 


Chickadee. 


“ E-DE-DE,” a faint and gentle bird song, 
P drew my attention to the window this 
morning and there within a few feet 
distant, hanging from a swaying twig, was a 
Chickadee, clinging to the spray with one hand 
and with the other to a dry leaf, which was 
evidently fastened to its stem in some manner, 
investigation showing it to be by the web of a 
tussock moth, and within its folds was the dry 
shell of the chrysalis and the cluster of eggs, 
embryos of next summer's brood of caterpil- 
lars. ‘The little bird was examining carefully 
the inclosed contents, and apparently es- 
timating their value for an omelet with a critical 
eye. 
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CAVE WHERE THE CONDOR’S EGG WAS FOUND. 


There was something very graceful in the 
picture before me of the suspended bird. I 
wish the camera could have been turned upon 
her just then as she unrolled that leaf and ex- 
amined its contents. There was a brightness 
in her eye that the wintry frost could not dim, 
a dress of pearly gray, soft and downy, that de- 
fied the cold, and a military cap set closely on 
her head of glossy black that gave her a look 
of jauntiness. “/e-de-de,”’ another came to in- 
quire what sort of prize had been discovered, 
and while waiting for an answer another and 
another till six little Chickadees, all dressed just 
alike, had gathered around, and curiosity had 


_ with a cry sharp and loud, “ Chick-a-dee-dee- 
dee,’ every bird disappeared like a flash into 
the adjacent evergreens, and at the same 
moment, a few rods away, passed by a large 
Hawk (Auteo lineatus); turning neither to the 
right nor left he also disappeared a moment 
later in the neighboring grove, and I saw noth- 
ing more of either Buzeo or Parus. 

Always with us, and always the same blithe 
and cheerful little sprite whether icicles hang 
from the eaves, as to-day, or roses from 
the spray in sunny June. But though always 
with us in numbers more or less, there doubt- 
less is a migratory movement in greater or less 
degree, since I find them far more numerous at 
the seasons of general bird migration in spring 
and fall than at any other time. 


A short distance from, my - place, perhaps 
thirty rods away, at the border of a marsh, 
among the trees and bushes that skirt the place, 
is a decayed maple stub about four inches in 
diameter, and broken off about five feet from 
the ground, which has been *he home of a 
family of Chickadees for four or five years past. 
The entrance irregular and insignificant (for 
Parus seems to have no eye to form, beauty, 
or grace, like Dryobates in his mechanics) 1S 
about a foot below the top, and the excavation 
about eight inches in depth ; outwardly rough, 
but within is a bed soft as the down of the 
Eider, gathered from the fronds of the meadow 
ferns. 

When I first discovered this nest the whole 
cavity was filled with a hungry brood of 
young, and the busy parents seemed to devote 
every moment of day to a diligent search for 
food to fill the gaping mouths of their numer- 
ous progeny. I was led to their nest by their 
frequent trips to the yard, the garden, and the 
orchard. 

Throughout the year these visits have be- 
come a regular occurrence, and I am quite 
fixed in the conclusion that it is the same 
family, though they all look as much alike as 
Chinamen, and I have never been able to dis- 
tinguish Jack from Gill, much less call them 
by their individual names. 

I thought to invite Mrs. Parus that succeed- 
ing spring to contribute something to my cabi- 
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net before rearing her annual brood, and suc- 
ceeded, but it proved a forced contribution, for 
she did not perform her part as kindly and 
generously as would have seemed due to the 
distinguished honor tendered of being repre- 
sented in that exalted position. The rith of 
May I thought would be about the right time, 
and I rapped boldly at the door, but received 
no response ; again even more vigorously, but 
all remained as silent as a winter landscape. 
At last I ventured to insert my finger in the 
doorway, but withdrew it as suddenly as if I 
had found a rattlesnake within, for the most 
startling “ puff ’’ was sprung on me that imagina- 
tion could conceive, performed, I think, chiefly 
by the wings, but it sounded as it would if a 
person should draw in a full breath, close the 
lips, then forcibly explode the breath. 

This sound was repeated whenever I inserted 
my finger at the entrance. At last I bethought 
myself of a little strategy. Concealing myself 
behind a tree a short distance away I waited a 
while to see if the bird’s curiosity would not 
induce her to come out of her castle and dis- 
cover the invader of her peace. ‘The ruse suc- 
ceeded. She came out and began calling for 
help, and help came from every quarter— 
Chickadees from the east, Chickadees from the 
west, and Chickadees from the south and from 
the north—I did not suppose there were so 
many within a mile as gathered around me 
when I prepared to remove the eggs with my 
little scoop. Judging from the noise they 
made there seemed a hundred—but really the 
noise was no basis for estimation of numbers, 
since each bird was doing its utmost to make 
noise enough for a dozen at least. Paying 
little heed to the din, I proceeded to possess 
myself of the seven desired specimens one by 
one, and had nearly completed the transfer to 
my collecting box, when one little saucy vixen, 
which had been loudest and boldest of alli, 
perching within two feet of me as I worked, 
sprang into the breach at an instant when my 
scoop was withdrawn, took possession, and de- 
fied me. She held the fort and would not be 
removed. After several ineffectual efforts at 
dislodgment to secure the remainder of the 
set without breaking down the house, I gave it 
up, and waited till another day, when I secured 
the remaining eggs in the absence of their brave 
defender. 

On May 28, a little over two weeks later, I 
interviewed the family again and found that 
another set of eggs had been laid and incuba- 
tion was in progress. ‘The brood was success- 
fully reared, and were frequent visitors to my 
orchard the succeeding season. I think they 
rear but one brood in a season. The usual 
number of eggs is six or seven, but eight is not 
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an uncommon number, and I have found in- 
cubated sets of five, and even four; and in- 
cubation is not begun till the set is completed, 
when the female sits very close, and the male 
bird feeds her, beginning even before the nest 
is completed. ‘They usually excavate their own 
house in some decayed stub regardless of 
height, for I have seen them at twenty-five feet 
above the ground and again within six inches 
of it, the male and female working alternately at 
the excavation. Yet they do not despise a 
convenient nest of the Downy Woodpecker 
when good opportunity is offered with no con- 
tending possessor. 

Pretty little birds, I think them above all 
others sans reproche, and models of propriety 
among the feathered denizens of the woods. 

A pair nested in a bird house hung upon an 
outbuilding for Bluebirds two years ago, and 
successfully reared their brood, and I hoped 
they would repeat it last year, but they failed to 
return. This is the only instance of the kind 
that has ever come to my knowledge. I wish 
they would come in numbers. I would gladly 
build them houses in any style of art to their 
taste, for I love to gather the birds around me, 
Martins, the Bluebirds, the Wrens, and none 
should have a warmer welcome than little 
Paris. J. N. Crap 

Old Saybrook, Conn. 
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Notes from an Ostrich Farm. 


HE death is reported on a South African 

Ostrich farm of a male Ostrich named 

Saul, who was known to be at least 
fifty-five years of age. 

Every Ostrich farmer in Africa has his camp, 
which varies in size considerably, from 3,000 to 
8,o0o acres, and in it he keeps from 300 to 
500 birds, as well as a few cattle and horses. 
A camp is always selected as being the best 
piece of grazing ground on the farm, and capa- 
ble of holding more stock in proportion than 
any other part of the farm. Here the birds 
remain year in and year out, and are only col- 
lected and brought together, on the average, 
once every four months, 

An Ostrich, like most other animals, in its 
wild state, is terribly afraid of man or of any 
unfamiliar sight, and flees at the appearance of 
anything new to its ken. When domesticated 
it becomes docile, and after a time assumes 
a position of authority and becomes master of 
the situation. From June up to September, or, 
in fact, until Christmas, thousands of chicks 
are raised every year, and thousands meet with 
death every year from some sort of accident. 
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AN OSTRICH 


Chicks up to twelve months old die from 
various maladies, but seldom after they are full- 
grown are they the victims of any sickness, 
death usually resulting from a_ broken leg, 
killed fighting, or from scarcity of food and 
water in times of severe drought. 

The nest of an Ostrich is a very crude affair, 
consisting simply of a round hollow carved out 
in the sandy ground. Sometimes the female 
bird may be seen scratching in the ground pre- 
paratory to laying her first egg; but this is not 
often the case, the hollow generally being 
made by the continuous sitting of the birds on 
the one spot. One pair of birds will lay from 
ten to twenty eggs; but, as is often the case, 
three or four birds will lay in the one nest, 
thus making the number of eggs up to seventy 
or eighty. These, of course, have to be weeded 
out, as a bird cannot comfortably cover more 
than sixteen eggs, the remainder being thrown 
on one side and left to decay. 

Forty-four days is the recognized time to 
allow for hatching. When a brood is hatched 
out the family are taken out of the nest and 
brought to the homestead to be tamed, where 
they come in contact with the farm hands, and 
are housed at night out of the reach of wild 
animals. During the summer months they will 
do well, but in winter, when food becomes 
scarcer, must be fed morning and evening on 
barley or rape. 

It is during the breeding season that the 
male becomes so savage, and his note of de- 
fiance, “ booming,” as the Dutch call it—is 
heard night and day. The bird inflates his 
neck in a cobra-like fashion and gives utter- 
ance to three deep roars. The first two are 
short, but the third very prolonged. Lion 
hunters all agree in asserting that the roar of 
the king of beasts and the most foolish of birds 
resemble each other almost exactly. 


“ROUND UP: 


Nighthawks’ and Whip-poor- 
wills’ Eggs. 


EN I was a boy (I could startle you 
\\ by mentioning the number of years 

which have since elapsed, but for- 
bear) I made the acquaintance of a great Or- 
nithologist. It was a proud day for me when 
he learned that I was a beginner in the field of 
study in which he had been successful and in- 
vited me to look at his collections. 

Small, shabby, and timid, it was with no little 

trepidation that I entered his neat cottage, which 
seemed like a king’s palace to me, but my be- 
nevolent host hastened to do what he could to 
put me at myease. He told me several divert- 
ing stories of his many hunting and collecting 
trips, and finally produced his collection of 
eggs. 
“You know, my boy,” he said, with the 
kindly condescension of the successful Sunday 
school teacher, “that it is very wrong to destroy 
the life of any of God’s creatures without suffi- 
cient cause. To rob the nest of a beautiful, 
harmless bird would be an unpardonable cruelty, 
but there is a wide difference between wanton 
nest-robbing and making an Odlogical collec- 
tion. Eggs without accurate data are valueless, 
but the true Ornithologist never appropriates 
eggs or nests without making an accurate record 
of the time and place and of the circumstances 
under which they were found. Every collec- 
tion, however small, when made in this way is 
of real scientific value, and is an addition to 
our stock of positive knowledge. 

“Here, for example, is a clutch of the eggs 
of the Whip-poor-will, a beautiful and useful 
bird which breaks the dreary silence of the 
night with its peculiar cries, and which devours 
myriads of noxious insects ; their eggs are the 
most beautiful to be found here, and bear a 
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close resemblance to those of the Nighthawk. 
I cannot point out the difference to you for I 
have no eggs of the Nighthawk in my collection. 
The Nighthawk is one of the so-called ‘ Goat- 
suckers,’ like the Whip-poor-will, which it re- 
sembles in many of its habits, but it does not 
nest here. On their return from their winter 
quarters in the South they stay with us for a 
short time in the month of May, and then pass 
on to their nesting places farther north. Now 
observe the card, with carefully recorded data, 
which accompanies the eggs of the Whip-poor- 
will.” 
I took the card and read : 


Whip-poor-will. 

Antrostomus vociferus (Bonap.). 

Eggs 2 (usual no.). 

Taken June 3, 1&83— ; Decker township ; deep 
woods. 

Nest, a slight hollow beside a rock. 

Eggs only kept from bare ground by a few 
leaves, which had apparently fallen in by acci- 
dent. 


Much impressed, I turned from the data to 
the eggs, and—they were the eggs of the Night- 
hawk ! 

I have seen specimens accompanied by data 
which might be effectively described in tabular 
form : 


Nunaber statements............. 6 
PUM DEL ‘CTLOLS. «sac te onn Sere 6 
WVATOR DCL LACS soc. aus ee cero ee fe) 

PZCeS6*OF ETFOISs. 2 cn, ba es 6 


My friend, however, had not done so badly, 
for his data were correct, except that he had 
attributed the eggs to the wrong bird. 

It is very true that the Nighthawks arrive 
here in May, remain a few days, and then the 
most of them depart for their breeding places 
farther north, but a few of them remain and 
nest here. Their nests, if slight depressions in 
the ground can be designated by that term, are 
to all outer appearances like those of the Whip- 
poor-will’s. 

The eggs of the two birds are elliptical in 
shape and about the same size; those of the 
Whip-poor-will being given as from 1.21 to 1.27 
inches in length, and from .75 to .79 inches in 
breadth, while those of the Nighthawk are from 
1.23 to 1.25 inches in length, and .82 to .85 
inches in breadth. It will be found that few 
specimens of either vary greatly from these 
measurements. 

The eggs of the Nighthawk, although, as we 
have seen, of a little greater breadth, might 
easily be mistaken for those of the Whip-poor- 
will by a careless observer. Both eggs have a 
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white ground color, but the white of the Whip- 
poor-will’s egg is a delicate creamy tint, while 
that of the Nighthawk is of a dingter hue, 
slightly suggestive of dirt. The Whip-poor- 
will’s eggs are marked with blotches, lines, and 
spots in various shades of light brown and 
lavender. Those of the Nighthawk also have 
blotches of lavender, but their brown is dis- 
tributed differently, being in the form of fine 
dottings of various shades. There are also 
obscure markings of slate color, sometimes 
barely perceptible. ANGuS GAINES. 
Vincennes, Ind. 
_~> © > 


Dr. and Jlrs. Holub. 


le gives us pleasure to introduce to our 


readers Dr. Emil Holub, the distinguished 
African explorer and scientist, also his 
charming wife, Mrs. Rosa Holub. When we 
met Dr. and Mrs. Holub recently in New York, 
he presented us with an interesting photograph 
for illustration, and promised to write an_arti- 
cle soon, on curious African birds and their 
nests, especially for 
this magazine. 
Mrs. Holub was 
a young bride when 
she started with her 
already famous 
husband for Africa 
in 1885. They had 
five European as- 
sistants,anda 
splendid outfit that 
cost about {$60,- 
ooo. It was a re- 
markable wedding 
tour, and _ lasted 
four yearseae 
woman of fine phy- 
sique and_ plenty 
of pluck and endurance, Mrs. Holub enjoyed the 
outdoor life. She rode a horse as far north as that 
animal could be utilized. She was a good shot, 
and many an animal was brought down by her 
rifle. Her trusty gun was slung over her shoulders 


MRS. HOLUB. 


. for miles at a time, and she killed many of the 


hundreds of animals whose skins are now 
mounted in a score of European museums. 
She wore a dress of stout, dark cloth, such as 
many of our women mountain-climbers wear. 
Her white felt hat had a wide brim, and she 
often carried a sunshade. No one in the party 
was busier than she. She prepared many of 
the skins for preservation. A large part of the 
measurements of animals, people, native huts, 
and other objects that figure in Dr. Holub’s 
remarkable series of models illustrating African 
life and habitations were made by her. 
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Dr. Holub’s collections on the second expe- 
dition included over goo skulls of large mam- 
mals, 514 skins of large species of mammals, 
all set up; 2,264 birds and bird skins, goo 
eggs, 220 fish, 702 mollusks, 543 reptiles, and 
about 35,000 other 
specimens repre- 
senting various de- 
partments of zo6l- 
ogy. 

During a lively 
fight with natives 
on his last African 
journey he lost one 
of his valuable 
diaries, containing 
data as to the nests 
and eggs of the 
smaller birds met 
with. The descrip- 
tion of the nests 
of the birds of 
prey, being fewer 
in number, were more readily called to mind. 

Next year Dr. and Mrs. Holub expect to 
make a third expedition into Africa. 


DR. EMIL HOLUB. 


— 


A Beautiful Oriole’s Nest. 
Cy June 14, 1890, I collected a set of five 


of the most perfect eggs of /cterus gal- 

bula that it has ever been my delight to 
gaze upon. I took the nest with them, and it is 
also a structure of rare beauty, being composed 
externally of an ashy-white, hempen fiber, lined 
with white horse-tail hair, a red hairlike fiber, 
peculiar to all nests of ga/bu/a that I have ever 
examined, and a cottony substance. It is very 
closely woven, probably by a pair of young 
birds, which makes it a very neat-looking affair. 
It was woven or suspended from the fork at the 
extremity of a long, slender branch of a larger 
limb, some fifteen feet above a river. The tree 
in which it was built was a tall elm which leaned 
over the water. 

The eggs have an ashy-white ground, with a 
faint roseate tint, which faded to a bluish tint 
after blowing, with the exception of one. The 
markings are spots, blotches, lines, scrawls, and 
fine hairlines of rich brown, with faint under- 
markings of slaty-blue, distributed over the en- 
tire surface ; the most of the brown markings 
on or near the larger end; shape, oval. 

The birds are so well known that I will not 
describe them here. I will say, however, that 
they were both in beautiful plumage. I failed 
in several attempts to get the nest I have de- 
scribed ;~but on-June 14, with a hook at the 
end of along rod, I succeeded in pulling the 


nest in to me so I could cut it from the limb, 
as you see it in the accompanying half-tone on 
page 87. 

I will state here that I used a looking-glass 
at the end of a rod with success, but a knife 
and a net similarly fixed failed me. In looking 
over my field notes I find that on June 14, 1892, 
I collected a set of six eggs of ga/bula, with the 
nest, which, by the aid of a pair of marine 
glasses, I had watched the birds build; the 
eggs were too badly incubated to save with the 
exception of two. 

On June 17, same year, I collected another 
set of three eggs and a young bird. If ever I 
was sorry for taking a nest it was this one. I 
had watched this pair through the marine glasses. 
Neither of the nests was as pretty as the first 
one mentioned. During the season.of 1894 I 
found no less than ten nests of /cterus galbula, 
all inaccessible but one, without some danger- 
ous climbs on account of tall trees (and dogs). 

GEORGE W. VOSBURG. 

Columbus, Wis. 


——— 


Taxidermal Notes. 


NOTE in the December NiIbIOLoGist, 
i, advocating beach sand as an absorbent, 
suggests that many collectors would be 
benefited if each would make public, through 
the columns of the “‘Nip,’’ any methods that 
they have found to be useful and out of the 
usua! order. 

As for beach sand, I have given it a fair trial 
at Mr. Henshaw’s suggestion, and in collecting 
sea birds I have found it quite useful, but not 
all that could be asked. 

A year or more ago, while collecting sea 
birds that were unusually fat, I tried among 
other absorbents dry sawdust. ‘This is easily 
obtained at any planing mill, and is by far the 
best thing I have tried. In collecting fat sea 
birds I seldom take the trouble to cut the fat 
from the skin. If plenty of dry pine sawdust 
is used in skinning, the oil will not injure the 
feathers, and any grease that may be left on the 
skin may be very thoroughly removed by rub- 
bing with an abundance of sawdust. Unusually 
fat specimens I treat by covering the fresh skin 
(before re-turning) with a pile of sawdust and 
then wa/king on it, being careful not to crush 
the skull. The dry pine cuts the fat cells and 
instantly absorbs the oil, cleaning a fat skin in 
half the time required to do it with a knife, and 
much better. The finer dust may be sifted out 
and used for’small birds, and is much better 
than plaster or cornmeal. 

A. W. ANTHONY. 

San Diego, Cal. 
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The Surf Bird. 


(Aphrisa virgata.) 


HIS peculiar species of the shore birds 
| is more or less common along the sea- 
washed shores of the Province of British 
Columbia during the summer season. It has 
been observed at Hod Sound and Fort Simp- 
son, but appears to be rare farther north, as it 
has been but seldom noticed on the coasts of 
Alaska, and not at all among the Aleutian 
Islands, but it probably becomes more abundant 
southward, along the Pacific Coast. In its gen- 
eral habits it differs but little from the ‘Turn- 
stones and the Tattlers, and with them, as well 
as with other shore-frequenting birds, who de- 
rive their subsistence from the great storehouse 
of nature—the ocean—it is closely associated in 
the struggle for existence. Any observant 
person, whose eyes and ears are open to the 
sights and sounds of nature, who may have voy- 
aged on the waters of the West Coast, or takena 
summer-day ramble along the shores of this 
occidental region, either north or south of 
Vancouver city, cannot fail to have impressed 
on his memory a tolerably correct idea of the 
haunts and home, as well as the sights and 
sounds, that affect the daily life of this wan- 
derer of the sea-beaten shore in the region of 
the evening sunlight. 

As we leave the entrance to Vancouver har- 
bor, on board Zhe /slander, on the afternoon 
of May 16, 1891, heading toward the west, Bar 
Island lies immediately before us, while beyond, 
farther toward the sunset rises the fir-clad 
shores of Vancouver Island, with its long 
range of snow-capped mountains, glistening in 
the evening sunshine. But our vessel turns its 
heading toward the south, and we are soon 
gliding down the Straits of Georgia, sometimes 
the passage between small rocky islands seems 
so narrow that we fear our steamer cannot pass 
through, but as we make a nearer approach the 
passage seems to widen, and we go through in 
safety. Again a rocky isle seems just in the 
way, and as we are beginning to think that 
there will be a collision, the vessel changes its 
course, and passes swiftly by like a creature 
possessed of life and reason; then, as we are 
out in more open water, with the shores on 
either side at times only visible, like a dark 
cloud on the horizon, our attention is more 
particularly engaged in observing the various 
species of water-fowl by which our surround- 
ings were affected. First, our notice was at- 
tracted by the different species of the Gull 
family that hovered around, the difference in 
size and plumage being the only clew to their 
specific identity. Some of these are high in 
he air, others wing their way on a level with 


the deck, while others appear to skim the sur- 
face of the waves, occasionally ruffled into 
“ white caps’’ by the western breeze. Numbers 
of different species of the Duck genus pass to 
and fro across our waterway; but though they 
were probably all “Sea Ducks,” their specific 
difference was not distinguishable. 

One other species of the swimming birds 
specially attracts our attention, from the manner 
in which it progresses along the surface of the 
water, apparently using both wings and feet 
and leaving a track of troubled water behind 
it. We took it to be a species of Puffin. Then 
a few Petrels crossed our wake at a low eleva- 
tion above the water. We believe these are rare 
visitants in this region. On some of the isles 
some evidence of “bird life” is visible, but from 
our standpoint these cannot be identified, though 
they are doubtless “Shore Birds,” probably 
Turnstones and Surf Birds, but no land birds 
are noted from the time we leave Vancouver 
harbor, where we part with the “ Fish Crows,” 
until we arrive in Victoria. If the voyage is 
northward the scenery is much similar, until 
the vessel is really out on the ocean waves ; but 
the native of more southern climes, who has 
had but little previous experience of a “life on 
the rolling deep,” or in high latitudes, is 
strangely affected, as for the first time he ap- 
proaches these northern regions and notes the 
length of the summer days, the shortness of 
the nights, the different aspect of the stars, the 
peculiar freshness of the air, and the strange- 
ness of the fauna and flora that may come 
under his view, all of which are calculated to 
impress the sensitive mind with peculiar feelings 
of sadness and melancholy, which he finds are 
not only difficult to shake off, but which, for a 
time, rather increase a desire to be “home 
again,’’ especially, as is here the case, since the 
sky is almost daily overcast with dark clouds, 
from which rain is continually falling <A 
ramble along the fir-caped, rocky shores is not 
calculated to foster more favorable impressions. 
The appearance of all natural objects around 
seems to mark this region as the battle ground 
between the powers of life and death, in which 
it seems but a question of time till the latter 
gains the mastery and holds undisputed pos- 
session. ‘The vegetation growing on the sandy 
soil, or the rocky cliffs, is stunted and appar- 
ently of little use in the support of animal life, 
while the endless dash of the foam-crested 
waves of the ocean against the naked rocks 
seems to indicate the determination of that 
element to pass its boundaries and engulf the 
shore, and its moanings as it recoils appear 
but to increase its rage, and it again regathers 
its forces for another charge to accomplish its 
purpose, 
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Differents pecies of Plover-like birds may here 
be observed hurrying with the retreating waves 
to pick up what articles of food they can while 
the waters are out, and then as rapidly retreating 
as the foaming billows return to wash the sands 
and make another charge upon the rocks. 
Among these are the Surf Birds, whose chief 
means of subsistence are those lower forms of 
aquatic life that are cast up by the waves or 
generated on the sea-beaten shore. We would 
have supposed that a bird which haunts the 
shores and islands of the ocean and picks up 
its daily food on the rocks and sands, or among 
the débris left by the retreating waves and tide, 
and consequently lable to be swept over at any 
moment by the charging waters, would be a 
creature provided by nature with the means of 
floating on the waves, and of at least procuring 
a portion of its food from the surface of the 
sea; but instead of this ideal we find it to be 
rather a Plover-shaped looking bird, with a 
Plover-like bill shorter than the head, and feet 
like those of a Sandpiper, with a well-de- 
veloped hind toe. The wings are very long, 
and sometimes reach beyond the end of the tail, 
which latter is short and square and less than 
half the length of the wings, and consists of 
twelve feathers. The coloration, as in other 
species of the shore birds, undergoes various 
seasonal changes. In summer the plumage is 
dark ashy-brown, streaked with whitish on the 
head and neck, varied with rufous and black 
on the back and wings. ‘The under parts are 
whitish, or ashy-white, variously marked with 
brownish-black. The throat and forehead are 
narrowly streaked, the marking on the breast 
changing to curved bars, and those very pro- 
fuse, while on the under parts the markings 
become sparse and spotty. The bill is black, 
with a flesh coloring at the base, while the legs 
have a dusky-greenish hue. In winter the 
plumage on the head, neck, breast, and upper 
parts is nearly uniform dusky brown, unvaried 
with white or reddish, but with absolutely 
darker shaft lines; the under parts are slightly 
spotty, with the quills and tail feathers varied, 
as in summer. In length the Surf Bird is from 
nine to ten inches, the bill is one inch long, the 
tail two and three fourth inches, and each wing 
six or seven inches. It also varies much in 
coloring of plumage from youth to older age, 
but it is always distinguishable in any garb from 
other shore-frequenting birds. It has been ob- 
served at various points on the Pacific Coast, 
from Central America to Behring Sea, as well 
as among various islands in the Pacific Ocean. 
Its most congenial haunts are rugged, rocky 
places, where its coloring, corresponding much 
with that of the scenery around, assists in its 
concealment and safety; and in such locations, 


no doubt, its nest may be found, but as yet we 
are not aware of any information regarding its 
nesting or eggs being transmitted to the scien- 
tific world; but most probably it will be found 
that its nesting habits, with the number, form, 
coloring of its eggs, are much similar to those 
of its relations, the Turnstones. 
Witiiam L. KELLs. 


[From Mss. “Avi Fauna, of British Colum- 
bia.’’| 


— 


Further Notes on Leconte’s 
Sparrow. 


N the “ Nip” for September, 1894, Mr. E. 
| Arnold, in his article on Northwest 
Canada, says in reference to Leconte’s 
Sparrow, that the birds were fairly plentiful, 
but very shy around their homes. ‘This is very 
true, but I was rather surprised to read, in the 
continuation of Mr. Arnold’s article in the 
October number, that the birds are very easily 
identified as they are quite tame and allow a 
close approach. 

I beg to differ with Mr. Arnold on this point, 
as I spent some two months in the summer of 
1893 at Long Lake, right in the haunts of 
Leconte’s Sparrow, and I came to the conclu- 
sion that the bird was of an exceptionally shy 
and retiring nature. I admit they will some- 
times allow of a close approach, but they are 
never seen, only heard as they skulk in the 
thick grass, and when the observer gets too 
close the bird flushes and darts away witha 
zig-zag flight for some two hundred yards or 
so, when it again dropsinto the grass, and upon 
proceeding to the spot you will rarely locate it 
again. This was my experience upon repeated 
occasions, and out of six specimens collected, 
with the exception of one, all were shot flying, 
as I was never able to catch a glimpse of the 
bird to shoot it sitting. 

Is Mr. Arnold positive that he took the nest 
and eggs of Leconte’s Sparrow? If he did not 
secure the bird it is almost impossible to tell, as 
Nelson’s and Leconte’s Sparrows are so nearly 
alike in plumage that it is impossible to identify 
them unless both birds are secured and com- 
pared very closely. When I secured the nest 
of Nelson’s Sparrow I was ignorant of the fact 
until a well-known Ornithologist pointed out 
the difference in the two species to me. The 
nests and eggs of the two species also resemble 
each other very closely, and I should never 
feel positive of the identification of either nests 
until I secured the parent bird. 

GiB Diveie: 


Toronto, Canada. 


A Surgical Operation. 


96 THE 
ATTER entitled 
VI which appeared in the January Nip1- 
OLOGIST, prompts me to offer the fol- 
Jowing item from my field notes for publication: 

“ June 29, 1891.—Hurrying homeward from 
an early trip afield through the meadows, now 
knee-deep with grass, the cries of a bird in dis- 
tress coming from the grass a short distance 
ahead attract my attention. I soon reach the 
spot and find a young Bluebird (S/a/a siadis), 
well able to fly were he not a prisoner—one 
foot and leg being firmly entangled in the thick 
grass. How long has the poor bird been a cap- 
tive? Evidently, if known, the time could be 
reckoned by weeks, as the grass around him is 
very filthy and close to the prisoner is a solid 
heap of excrement several times the size of the 
bird. The parent birds now appear, and seem- 
ingly with notes of agony implore me to release 
their offspring. Tenderly disengaging the grass 
I find the unfortunate little fellow’s leg is per- 
fectly lifeless ; it is twisted so that the toes joint 
backward and the whole foot and leg up to the 
knee is as stiff and dry as a dead stick. I de- 
cide an operation is necessary ; successfully am- 
putate dead leg where it meets the living flesh, 
just above the knee, and allow the bird to fly 
from my hands. The old birds are overjoyed 
at his escape, apparently bestowing upon me 
every word of thanks known to Bluebird vo- 
cabulary. 

‘Probably the bird was hatched in one of 
the Woodpecker’s or natural cavities in a dead 
limb of a‘large, solitary maple growing near, 
and became entangled soon after leaving the 
nest. Possibly the leg was injured before the 
bird left the nest, and its stiff and useless con- 
dition accounts for its getting caught in the 
grass. 

“IT wish to call attention to the faithfulness 
of the old birds, who remained and fed the 
young one during its captivity.” 

BENJAMIN Hoaa. 

Stephentown, N. Y, 


a -- 


Big Price for a Bird Skin. 


Eriror NIDIOLOGISs? : 

I must congratulate you upon possessing an 
egg of the California Condor. Surely it will 
equal if not rival the Great Auk’s eggs for 
value. I sold a skin of a California Condor to 
Rothschild, of Piccadilly, London (town ad- 
dress), for- £45, but I opine eggs are even 
more difficult to obtain than birds. 

Wm. C. BLAKE, 

Ross, Hereford England. 


rea + . ? 
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Report on the Vireos. 


(FROM A PAPER READ BEFORE THE COOPER 
ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB.) 


ASSIN’S VIREO proves to be the least 
( known of the four species resident in 
California. Mr. Beck met it at Mur- 
phys, Calaveras County, and observed it along 
the route. A nest was taken at the above place 
June 26, 1892, from a leafy branch of a white 
oak, four feet up, and contained four fresh 
eggs. The male was incubating the eggs and 
was secured. Mr. R. C. McGregor found it 
breeding at Donner, Placer County, at seven 
thousand feet elevation, and took a nest and 
four eggs on July 9g, in which incubation was 
far advanced. ‘The nest was composed of 
vegetable fiber, bleached to a very pale yellow. 
The rim of the nest was rounded and turned 
in, forming a protection against the spilling of 
the contents. The lining was of fine grass. 
The aspen is a favorite tree with the Vireos in 
which to build their dainty nests. Mr. Me- 
Gregor also found birds at Scott’s Valley, Sis- 
kiyou County, the past June, and thinks they 
undoubtedly breed there. 

Hutton’s Vireo seems to inhabit the State at 
large, though nowhere in great numbers. Mr, 
Judson took a set of eggs ten feet from the 
ground in a small oak tree, on May 16, 1894, 
consisting of four fresh eggs. The nest was 
covered with lichens and moss. Mr. Taylor 
reported taking a set of eggs at Alameda. On 
March 5, 1894, he found a nest of this bird 
building at Sargents, but it was afterward de- 
serted. A few weeks later the second nest con- 
taining young was found near by. Mr. Taylor 
thinks the birds are the earliest breeders of 
their species, and observes thatthe nests are al- 
most invariably covered with moss and lichen. 

The Warbling Vireo was reported as a com- 
mon species throughout the State. Its pleasing 
warble is familiar to all observers. Mr. Barlow 
found it abundant in Santa Clara County. The 
favorite trees for nest-building seem to be the 
white and live oaks, and poplars, usually not 
of very great height. ‘The nest is placed in the 
extreme top of the tree, as a rule, and while the 
process of nest-building is going on and after 
the eggs are deposited, one may hear the mellow 
warble of the Vireo, as she sings from the nest. 
This is an excellent way of discovering the 
nests. A set of eggs taken May 30, 1893, from 
a “scrub oak”’ twenty-five feet up were badly 
incubated, while aset taken May 29, 1894, from 
the top of a white oak fifteen feet up were 
almost fresh. Four eggs is the usual number 
laid, and they are of the usual creamy-white 
color with minute dots of reddish-brown Nene 
scattered about the larger end. 
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A very beautiful nest of the Warbling Vireo 
was found in the top of a small maple bush, 
along a creek bank near San Jose, which was 
made largely of bright-red maple down. it was 
but eight feet from the ground, and on May 28 
contained four half-grown young. This Vireo 
<was reported as common throughout Southern 
Califorma. Mr. Judson took two sets of eggs 
from oak trees on May.24, 1894. The month 
of May seems to be the general time-for nest- 
ing, though it may vary either way. 

The Least Vireo was thoroughly treated in 
papers by Messrs. Wilbur, Judson, and Williams. 
It was not reported north of Southern Central 
California. Mr. Wilbur’s notes were based on 
observations taken at Riverside, Cal., and at 
Fort Lowell and Fairbanks, Ariz. He found 
them nesting from the latter part of April, 
through May to the first of June, placing their 
finely-woven nests generally at a height of from 
two to eight feet in willows or alders. The 
nests are made of strong fibers, bark strips, 
leaves, grasses, and even pieces of paper, and 
are always compact. Nests may often be lo- 
cated by following the bird after its clear, un- 
mistakable song. In Arizona this bird was 
found breeding as late as June 19 (1893). This 
seems to be a second brood, as immature young 
were shot in May and June. On May. 24, 1893, 
two nests of the Least Vireo were found in 
mesquite bushes, each containing one egg. On 
May 28 the egg in the first had been replaced 
by a Dwarf Cowbird’s egg, and the nest seemed 
deserted. The second contained one Vireo’s 
egg picked full of holes, two badly broken ones, 
and two fresh eggs of Dwarf Cowbird. The 
nest was also deserted. May 31 a nest was 
found containing three fresh eggs, and one 
taken June 9 contained three badly incubated 
eggs, and one egg of Dwarf Cowbird. The 
eggs of the Least Vireo are a beautiful trans- 
parent white, lightly speckled with red and 
brown. The average size of four sets collected 
at Riverside is .68x.47. 

Mr. Judson took his first set of Least Vireo 
on May 15, 1893. The nest was in the 
branches of a willow tree which hung over a 
small stream. ‘The nest was composed of dead 
bark taken from a dead tree near by, and lined 
with grass. The female was sitting on the nest, 
but slipped off on his approach and did not 
utter a sound while he was taking the eggs, 
which were fourin number. After waiting a 
short time a song like that of a Parkman’s 
Wren was heard, and on investigation the male 
Least Vireo proved to be the musician. On 
May 17 another nest was found suspended 
from the under part of a sycamore which had 
fallen across the creek, and it contained. four 
slightly incubated eggs. A nest but two feet 


from the ground, in the branches of a sycamore, 
was found May 28, 1894, and held four fresh 
eggs. The Least Vireo is easily distinguish- 
able from the Warbling, by its slightly smaller 
size, and its lacking the white superciliary line 
of the Warbling Vireo. 


—— 


The Ring Pheasant. 
(Phas. torquatus.) 


Ts Ring, or Mongolian, Pheasant is an 


introduced species to the State of -Ore- 
gon. 

I think it was in 1886, when Mr. Denby, Min- 
ister to China, returning to this country brought 
with him several species of birds, and among 
them the above mentioned. 

Six pairs reached their destination in safety, 
and were liberated on Peterson Butte, just four 
miles from this place (Sodaville). 

Of all the species introduced, including the 
Silver and Golden Pheasants, only the Ring 
Pheasant seemed to thrive. A law was enacted 
for their protection for six years, but long be- 
fore this expired they were killed in large num- 
bers, as the farmers seemed to have the idea 
that they were very destructive to grain. So 
rapidly were they slain that it was only a short 
time before they became scarce, and the people 
then awakened to the fact that the birds would 
soon become exterminated if not better pro- 
tected. So trespass notices were posted on 
nearly every farm, and this to some extent has 
been beneficial. 

But let us consider the supposed destructive- 
ness of this species. Many writers have stated 
that they were destructive, but have submitted 
no evidence to substantiate their statements. 

For over five years I have taken special pains 
to examine the stomachs of every bird which I 
have secured. This has been at all seasons 
of the year. I have always found about 95 
per cent of the contents of their stomachs 
to contain small insects, grasshoppers, and 
the black seeds so commonly found in wheat 
and oats. 

It is true that they remain in the grain fields 
a great deal, and perhaps tread down a few 
stems of grain, but in so doing I find their ef- 
forts are not for the grain itself, but for the 
black seeds and insects. My ‘observations, 
therefore, lead me to the conclusion that these 
Pheasants are a benefit to the farmer. 

The birds are fearless, coming into the gar- 
dens and often feeding with the domestic fowls. 

Their plumage (male) is gorgeous, and a de- 
scription would carry but a faint idea of their 
beauty. They measure often. 40 inches in 
length, of which the tail measures 15 to 21 
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inches. During the rainy season they are found 
in large bands, often numbering thirty birds ; 
but as the breeding season approaches they dis- 
band and scatter over the country. 

They frequent low lands near water courses 
at all seasons, and are early breeders. ‘Two and 
three broods are reared in a season, the first ap- 
pearing sometimes as early as April 1, and the 
last in July. The number of eggs in a clutch is 
from 7 to 14; color, creamy when fresh, but as 
incubation advances it often becomes a distinct 
green. 

This bird, often so fearless, has not to my 
knowledge been domesticated. My experience 
on this line has been varied. A male and fe- 
male, in my possession for over eighteen months, 
appeared to be fearless of me, but when I 
turned them loose they were away, never to 
return. 

Again, I had the pleasure of studying three 
pairs in confinement. A large coop had been 
provided, with wire netting, covering a space 
20 feet square. These birds made their nests 
and laid their eggs, but would not sit. The eggs 
were placed under a fowl, and when hatched 
the chicks were put in with the old birds; but 
one after another died, and, fearing that all 
would die, they were all liberated. They never 
returned. These had been in confinement for 
two years. Many other instances could be 
cited, but I think this sufficient. 

Their nests are found in most all locations— 
in the stubble fields, pasture, beside a log, 
stump, or tussock of grass, but always in the 
open and clear country. I have never known 
them to nest in the woods, or even in the edge 
of thick growth. ‘The nest is simply a hollow 
in the ground, with perhaps a few dead leaves 
or ferns in the bottom. 

The bird is a close sitter, and will not flush 
until almost trodden on. I have several times 
stood within three feet and watched the anxious 
bird, but not a move—not even a wink of the 
eye—could be seen. 

It is, no doubt, Oregon’s best game bird— 
hard to kill and swift of wing. 

During the winter season, when a fall of snow 
occurs, with rain and night frosts, these birds 
can often be caught by hand, as they always 
roost on the ground. ‘Their long tails freeze 
fast to the snow and they are not able to rise. 

A as, RIE. M.D; 
————— > 

FRANK H. Lartin’s Odlogist for February contains 
a lot of good half-tone portraits of collectors—L. 
Whitney Watkins, C. Barlow, H. M. Guilford, Fred. 
W. Parkhurst, G. V. Smith, Rev. P. B. Peabody, and 
an Owl who has fallen into bad company and got 
‘‘ published without permission.” Thus has C. 


Barlow completely avenged himself on the ‘‘ Nip’s”’ 
editor. Poor Owl! 


Sapsucker. 
(.Sphvrapicus.) 


™ APSUCKERS. suck sap systematically, 

S seldom seeming surfeited. Surely suck- 

ing sap serves Sphyrapicus support, sup- 
posedly satisfying said Sapsuckers, Season- 
ally Sphyrapicus sucks saccharine sap, sputtering 
stupendously, seemingly severely starting sap- 
indaceous saplings. Sometimes Sapsuckers 
sample sycamore sap, superior sassafras sweets, 
spicy, sticky spruce syrup. 

Sphyrapicus stays springs, summers, selecting 
sylvan situations, swampy sections, securing 
slugs, silk spinners, scaraboeids, scolytids. 
September seventeenth sees Sphyrapicus slowly, 
silently stealing southward, spasmodically stop- 
ping, searching suitable situations, still selecting 
seasonal, seasonable sustenance. Seldom secur- 
ing seeds; starchy substances. Seeking small, 
secreted swadded sleepers. September Sphyra- 
picus stops sputtering, seeks southern sections. 

Some statisticians show Sapsuckers serious 
suspects. Supporters seldom suspicion said 
Sapsuckers. Should scientists segregate Sap- 
suckers, supposing sawrognathous species sev- 
erally salutary ? SCOLOPAX. 


> «¢ +> 


Bird Migration. 


HE last Barn Swallow was seen in this 
vicinity the past season on the gth of 
September, and the last Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird on the 22d. The last Blue- 
birds were noticed on the 29th of October; the 
last Purple Grackle and Rusty Blackbird No- 
vember 3, and the last Robin November 13. The 
first Snowflakes were seen here November 14. 
There were several hundred in the flock. 
Listowel, Ontario. Wa. L. Keys, 


Scientists of Michigan. 


N December 26 and 27 meetings were 
held in the Pioneer Room of the State 


Capital, Lansing, for the purpose of 
forming a Michigan Academy of Sciences. 

A number of interesting papers were read, 
one of which was entitled, “ What Can we Find 
out About the Birds of Michigan?” by Pro- 
fessor D, C. Worcester, of the State University. 
A division for the study of the birds of the 
State was formed, and Dr. Morris Gibbs, of 
Kalamazoo, was elected head of same. ‘The 
attendance was large, and no doubt some in- 
teresting facts will be brought out by compari- 
son of notes among the Ornithologists elected 
members. It is the intention of this section to 
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make a systematic comparative study of the 
birds of Michigan, and to obtain reliable notes 
from all parts of the State. 
EK. ARNOLD. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Eggs of the Great Auk. 


N English newspaper has the following to 
AN say on the Great Auk: 

“It seems that of the sixty-eight eggs 
in existence, sixty-six are in Europe and two in 
America. The Great Auk itself has been out 
of the egg business for some time, which is a 
pity now that the industry is beginning to pay 
handsomely. The last of the race was captured 
in 1844. We who are not able to bid more 
than ten shillings for the egg have the consola- 
tion of knowing that perhaps some navigator 
will come on a hitherto unknown island covered 
with Great Auks. If this event ever comes off 
there will be a most appalling drop in eggs. 
The break in the market will be something 
unprecedented. If these items should meet the 
eye of any Great Auk wandering around the 
country he is hereby notified that if he will re- 
turn he will be forgiven and no auk-ward ques- 
tion asked.” 


I’d Like to Know: 


HY printers will almost invariably 
spell Cowes Cones ? 


Why we say “albino eggs’’ when, 
properly, we should say unmarked eggs ? 

Why “ datas’’ with sets of eggs (plural), in- 
stead of data? 

Why a collector will pay out, in postage, the 
full value of a set of eggs, by “ exchanging” it 
for another set, and that for another, and so 
on? 

Why “‘ bird-ologists ” should not jump at the 
chance to subscribe for such a good paper as 
the “ Nip ’’—premium or no premium? 

Why such an excellent and peaceable gen- 
tleman should be called Savage (David L.)? 

Why H. W. D., of North Granville, N. Y., 
thinks some of the ladies interested in birds in 
North Dakota are “ Coy?” 

Why Barlow’s Owl looks frightened in the 
Odlogist? 

And why “Wm. Henry” is not out with a 
tape line now that the big Owls are nesting? 

OYES. 
—____» » »_____ 


Loox out for some beautiful page plates in next 
number. 


Tue Fly-Eater, of Cuba, is one third the size of the 
Hummingbird, and is the smallest bird in the world. 


Arrival of the English Sparrow 
at Pueblo, Colo. 


T may perhaps interest your readers to 
| know that while walking through the town 
of Pueblo on February 20 I saw as many 
as eight individuals of Passer domesticus. ‘They 
were perched on some cottonwood trees and 
seemed quite at home in their new surround- 
ings. As I now write, just a week later, they 
seem to have become tolerably common. ‘Their 
plumage has a very dingy appearance, so much 
so, that I am inclined to believe that they must, 
during the recent severe weather, have taken 
refuge in some freight cars and so got shipped 
to Pueblo. The English Sparrow has, espe- 
cially among Ornithologists in this country, a 
reputation which cannot be called strictly first 
class. My observations on this species in his 
native land are that they destroy both grain and 
seeds and buds of fruit trees. They also de- 
vour large quantities of insects, especially dur- 
ing the breeding season, which is a fact that 
cannot be gainsaid. Whether this eating of in- 
sects equals or exceeds the damage done, or 
whether his habits differ on American soil, I 
know not. One thing, however, is certain, that 
despite all our efforts made to exterminate him, 
he will and must as time goes on, widen his 
range, until there will not be’ a State in the 
Union that is not blest or cursed with that 

despised alien, the English Sparrow. 

WILLouGHBY P. LowE. 
Pueblo, Colo. 


—_—~> 


A [lidwinter Fair Wemory. 
f ‘HERE are a lot of birds in Harry Tay- 


lor’s free bird and egg exhibit in the 

Alameda County Building, and some 
mighty curious looking ones. Among others is 
the Snowy Owl, a great, pure white Owl con- 
tributed to the exhibit by Mr. Bennett. 

Two little girls strayed into the bird exhibit 
the other day, and when one of them caught 
sight of the great Snowy Owl she stood trans- 
fixed with amazement. ‘‘O-o-oh!” she cried to 
the other girl, “just come here and look at this 
great big Parrot! Ain’t it just grand!”—Srom 
an Alameda paper. 

ee oO 
I, FOR one, am glad you have advanced the price of 


the ‘‘ Nip” to $1.50. It is well worth it. 
A. M. FARMER. 


There ave No Moa.—The party of naturalists who 
lately undertook to explore the unknown regions in 
the provinces of Otago and Canterbury in New 
Zealand, in the hope of discovering a living repre- 
sentative of the Moa family, have returned unsuccess- 
ful from their quest. 
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Wiru this issue the NIDIOLOGIST. begins-its.life in 
the great city of New York. The reasons for the 
change were sufficiently set forth in our last number, 
and we hope more than ever to merit the good will of 
the friends of this journal for the interchange of 
opinion between Ornithologists and Oologists. 


For reasons obvious to our readers the first page 
of this edition is numbered 87 instead of 88, page 87 
of February to be discarded in binding. The paper 
and the editor have now joined company, and they 
will never again be separated this side the pearly 
gates. The moral reflection is, ‘‘ There are moments 
when one likes to be alone,” and there are thoughts 
too deep for utterance. For preservation in the file 
we shall reprint Mr. A. M. Ingersoll’s article on 
Wilson’s Plover in our April number. 


New York, AZarch 5, 1895. 
Mr. WALTER F. Wess. 

Dear Sir: As you price in your new JAZanual the 
egg of the California Vulture at $25, whereas there 
are only four eggs in the world known to me, I hereby 
offer you for three, or a less number, of such eggs, 
$250 each. 

In the same list you price the egg of the Guadalupe 
Caracara, a bird now supposed to be extinct, at $3. 
I hereby offer you for ten such eggs $20 each; and as 
you also price the egg of the Farallone Rail, of which 
only the type specimen is known, at $3, I beg to offer 
you for twenty such eggs, properly authenticated, 
$100 each. On all or any of these offers I stand ready 
to hand you my certified check. 

And I may add, that if successfulin purchasing any 
or all of these eggs, I intend forming a syndicate to 
place an order with you for a series of eggs of the 
Dodo and Roc. Very truly yours, 

H. R. TAyior. 


PASSING eastward, the Editor had the pleasure of a 
Sunday dinner at Denver with Frederick M. Dille and 
wife, and their baby girl, Florence Anthony—named 
for A. W. Anthony, the Ornithologist. It goes with- 
out saying that the little girl will grow up to study 
birds. She “collects eggs in winter,” Mr. Dille says, 
so the egg cases are put inasafe place. Mr. Dille’s 
specialty in the egg line are Magpie’s eggs. He 
carries a light ladder, with a hinge in the middle, 


which he finds most useful in visting the Magpie 
rookeries. The White-tailed Ptarmigan nests above 
the snow line near Denver, and Mr. Dille tells of a 
mining prospector who found a nest and ave the eggs, 
blissfully ignorant of the fact that they are valued at 


$7 or $8 apiece ! 


THE pleasure of nicely rounding a sentence some- 
times leads us into unconscious misstatements. 
Summing up his points in a recent article in the 
Odlogist on bird destruction, an Ornithologist says = 
‘* Science has measured, weighed, and described the 
birds, their nests and eggs. Upon these points there 
is but little more to learn.” 

This is a broad assertion. Captain C. E. Bendire, 
with all his experience and collated notes, finds him- 
self hampered for lack of sufficient data as to some of 
our common birds in writing his Zzfe Histories, and 
is free to admit that the field of observation is much 
too large for the lifetime of any one man. De- 
cidedly, there is a great deal more to learn about 
‘birds, their nests and eggs.” 


One of the funniest cases of a prize fraud is Dr. (?): 
James C. Smith, of 7 Bell Rock Street, West Everett, 
Mass., sometimes hailing-from Middlesex Museum, of 
the same town. Dr. (?) Smith is evidently an enter- 
prizing ‘‘kid” with an imagination and a bad training. 
He refers, as to his reliability, to various banks and 
scientific men (all fictitious), and offers almost unheard 
of rarities in eggs and skins, including skins of Zaéra- 
dor Duck, if you will only send him eggs, ‘‘ singles or 
second class.” He wants something better than or- 
dinary sets of Eagles’ eggs, having ‘‘ two sets of four 
now.” This fellow will hereafter probably try some 
other alias in hopes of ‘‘taking in” the unsophisticatedi 
collector of tender years. A 

Don’r neglect sending us an item because it is: 
small. So is the wasp, but he makes himself felt. 
All may contribute short personals, ideas for the 
collector, and notes from the field. 
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Recently Received. 


I TAKE this opportunity to thank you for the beauti- 
ful colored plate which came with the November 
** Nip,” and all the ‘‘ good things ” with which you are 
surprising me.—Benjamin Hoag, Stephentown, N.Y, 


Ir your magazine for 1895 comes anywhere near up. 
to 1894 it will be cheap at $2 or $3, and I do not see 
how any Ornithologist or Odlogist in the country can 
do without it.—P/ilo W. Smith, Fr., Mona House, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


I HAVE perused with great pleasure two numbers of 
the NiproLtocisr kindly sent me. It is certainly the 
finest thing I have ever seen, and some of the well- 
known names make me wish to renew their ac- 
quaintance if only through your entertaining maga- 
zine. You may count on me as a permanent sub- 
scriber.—B. 7. Swales, Detroit, Mich. 


A Small Set of Coot.—Mr. A. M. Ingersoll took a 
set of two eggs of the American Coot at Merced Lake,, 
San Francisco, in which incubation was far advanced, 
and the nest from all appearances had not been 
molested. Still this number two cam only be con- 
sidered an abnormal set and lacking the usual num- 
bers from unknown causes, 


Lee 


arges—One half cent per word. No notices for less than 25 cts. 
‘aLers’ Notices, per line, for first insertion............... 10 cts. 


TERMS—OASII IN ADVANOE, 


NOTE_Everr Sussorrsexr is entitled to one exchange notice of 25 
words | FREE, to be used any time during the year. 


J.O EXCHANGE—Fine sets of eggs with data for 
1 good hunting knife, with sheath. Also good sets 
for same. Percy D. GETTY, 

oy 301 N. Marion Street, Bloomington, II. 


ANTED—A copy of THE NIDIOLOGIstT for Decem- 
_ ber, 1893. Please state terms. 
“a J. H. Bowes, Ponkapog, Mass. 


A. IDS TO COLLECTORS—Nothing will aid you 
-£\ more in finding eggs of the ground builders than 
-a good bird dog. I have fine English Setter and 
Pointer puppies to trade for eggs or skins, or cheap 
pee cash. . H. BRown, ~ 

1708 Gidea ane: Davenport, Ia. 


Re: —To meet anyone interested in Oclogy 
in Ann Arbor, or vicinity. 

B. HALL SWALES, 
II Scuth State Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ANTED—First-class Woodpecker’s and Warb- 

_ler’s skins, and book about Woodpeckers. Can 
furnish fresh skins and birds in the meat, and some 
_ desirable books. J. RowLanp Nowe Lt, 
Anderson, S. C. 


LCOHOLIC specimens of Reptiles and Batra- 
chians, aative to Central Texas, correctly identified 
aad well preserved, to exchange for bird skins. 

: J. K. SrreckeEr, Jr., Waco, Tex. 


“TO EXCHANGE—Handsome geodes for first-class, 
_ 1 desirable birds’ skins. Also 8 vols. complete of 
: Ill. Geol. Repts., illustrated, for a first-class skin of 
adult California Vulture. 

CHARLEs K. WoORTHEN, Warsaw, III. 


peace of N. A, Wood's ee History, 
Manton’s Taxidermy, Agassiz Handbook, Auk, vol. 
viii, No. 1, for offers in sets or skins. 

F. L. Burns, Berwyn, Pa. 


) ARE southern eggs in sets to exchange for eggs 
_ in sets from other parts of the U.S. I guaran- 


E. A. McILHENNY, 
Avery’s Island, Iberin Parish, at 


7) Ders the coming spring and summer we will 
eget be three months among the birds of North 
Dakota and Manitoba. We solicit your order for 
mounted birds, skins, or eggs. Now is your oppor- 
tunity to secure sets of Ducks’ eggs in their nests of 
down; fresh skins, of Franklin’s Gull, Terns, etc., 

furnished. We will take photographs of nests if de- 
sired. May have a few skins to exchange for eggs 
. with California and Oregon collectors. Letters of 
ie inquiry with stamp will receive prompt attention. 

r Bryant & MumM_Ery, 
Davison, Mich. 


wi GIVE you sutiuraiiey good exchange in 
is eggs for Volumes Auk or Ornithological books. 
Name vale and what you want. 

ue E. Loucks; core. Ill. 
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Art of Embalming. 
A CHEAP AND RELIABLE PROC- 
ESS OF MOUNTING SPECIMENS. 


Asa promoter of high art in taxidermy I would 
not advocate less artistic methods in mounting birds. — 
Neither would I advise the process of embalming i in 
preference to the old method. re 

Nevertheless, it is suggested to the hundreds of — 
your readers who are not professed taxidermists, in 
truth, to all amateurs, to learn the simple, yet satis- 
factory, method of embalming. 

This process, now over a quarter of acentury old, 
and used. by hundreds of workers, has many advan > 
tages, especially in the adjustment of a bird’s legs _ 
and wings, which are not possessed by the commonly 
used methods. It is very easily learned, and even. =. 
children can readily acquire it, the work not ‘occupy-_ 
ing one third of the time needed in the other methods, 

The cost of a good work on taxidermy, from $5 to 
$10, is, in itself, a serious inroad on slim purses, and © 
alone prevents many from attempting the art; while 
private instruction at a cost of $10 to $50is not rarely 
unsatisfactory, and sometimes entirely unsuccessful. 


750, 2 


Send stamp for information and testimonials. All 
questions cheerfully answered if letter incloses ae 
stamp. Address 


MORRIS GIBBS, M.D., -. Kalamazoo, Mich, 


Mention the ‘‘ NrproLocisr.”’ 

RARE CACTI 27202 
tatedlistol CAT TFORNIA BULBS. 
Lyon & Cobbe, Los Angeles, Calif. 


TAXIDERMIST’S = 


~ Complete Instructions and Embalm- 
ing Powder, sufficient to mount 
twenty birds the size of a robin, 


GUNS. 


Send stamp 


for Price List. Qua Werks, Pittsburgh, Pa- 


Pocket Shot-guns and Pistol Shot-gun canes, ete., ete, 

Address James H. Jounson, ed 9 
; Great Western Gun Works, 

Pittsburg, Pa. 


H. H. AND C. S. BRIMLEY, 


RALEIGH, N. C. E os 


First-class Bird and Mammal Skins and Birds’ Eges; 
Reptiles and Batrachians, alive and in alcohol. 
Histological Material. 


Full data. 
THE HUMBOLDT ALIIANAC FOR 1895. 


A handy Encyclopedia of General information, a 
veritable mzzltwm in parvo. One hundred pages 
printed from new modern type, on fine book paper 
and artistically bound in heavy cover paper. Price, 
single copy, ten cents ; per hundred, $5.00—by mail. 
Agents Wanted. Address, 


H. A. MUMAW, M.D., 


ELKHART, IND. | 


Send stamp for list. 


THE NEW 


-ORNITHOLOGISTS and 
3 OOLOGCISTS MANUAL. 


At Considerable Expense, | have published the 
- above manual for the use of all Ornithologists and 
_ Odlogists. For a long time collectors have wanted 
_ aneat, handy list, giving prices of all eggs and skins, 
also prices of Mammal skins, how to make a first-class 
bird and Mammal skin, and the proper way to collect 
and prepare eggs and skins, and various other infor- 
mation, all of which and many other valuable features 
are incorporated in the new manual. 

Please note that the prices are all standard, and 
such as are in use by the majority of collectors in the 
U.S. The nomenclature is the A. O. U., which is the 
recognized standard, and all the information through- 
out will be found to be refiable and up to date. 

Also please note, that this is no dodge to get your 
money, and then publish the manual or not as seen 
fit, but the work is now nearly finished, and completed 
copies will be ready to send out by March 5, doubtless 
before this ad, is read by any subscriber to the NIpI- 
_ ©LoGist. The price is 25 cents, within the reach ofall. 
_ Fine leather bound copies will be ready for delivery a 
_ little later. Price, 50 cents. Order at once, and get 
what you order. 


WALTER F. WEBB, PUBLISHER, ALBION, N. Y. 
FRANK H. LATTIN, 


Albion, N. Y., U.S. A. 
PUBLISHER OF 


THE OOLOGIST, 
AND NATURAL SCIENCE NEWS, 


* JOBBER IN 


_ Specimens, Instruments, Supplies, 


IPF 


AND 


Publications for the Naturalist. 


THE OULOGIST js a 32-page monthly magazine, 
established by “ Lattin” in 1884, devoted to Birds, their 
nests and eggs, and is of special interest to all Teachers, 
_ Sportsmen, Naturalists, and Curio Collectors. During 
_ 1894 itattained an average monthly circulation of 4,167 
_ copies. It is recognized everywhere as the leading 
— medium throngh which to reach the class for whom it is 
ublished. Over 50 new ads. appear in each issue, and 

ts patrons, with rarely an exception, say “it pays.” 

Subseription, 75 cents perannum. Sample, 5 cents. 


NATURAL SCIENCE NEWS jis the only WEEKLY 
Journal devoted exclusively to Natural History in 
America. 8 pages. Established 1895. Circulation, never 
less than 2,000 copies per issue. Over 50 new ads. every 

- week. 

Subscription, $1.00 perannum. Sample, 2 cents. 

., Bend 10 cents for latest issues of both publications and 

Lattin’s” Clearance Sale Lists. 


_ Always address everything plainly and in full to 
FRANK H. LATTIN, Albion, N. Y. 


The lowa Ornithologist. 


The only illustrated quarterly magazine in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, which is devoted to the Study of Birds. 
The January issue, Vol. I, No. 2, contains a full-page 
illustration .of the Woodcock, a smaller one of the 
Bobolink, and others. Twenty-eight pages of inter- 
esting reading matter. Subscription, 40 cents a year. 
Sample copy, ten cents (10c.), 


DAVID L. SAVAGE, Editor, Salem, lowa. 
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SOLID FACTS. 
No business is conducted without advertising of some kind, 
I have taken my own way of telling you who I am, what I a 
doing, and where I am located. ae 

I have been following my peculiar method of advertising fc 
over five years, and probably thousands of people read my ady 
tisements who may never give me an order, but the chances. 
that if they do want something in my line they will favor me 


with a shiare of their patronage instead of hunting around the 
corner for some one they never heard of. : 
NEW 1895 CATALOGUE. Saal Go 
My Large Illustrated Catalogne will be ready for mailing ae 
February 26, without fail. If you have purchased 50 cents’ worth f 
of goods of me before that date your name will be on our books 
and the catalogue will be mailed you free without further notice. 
In this way I shall mail 1,200 to regular customers who have 
yurchased goods of me in the past and without doubt there will 
e less than 200 left. Those remaining will be sold at 10 cents | 
each. : rey! 
With the catalogue I shall mail a list of Eggs, Mounted | hey 
Birds, Books, Shells, Curios, etc. This list and either of our J 
special Monthly Bulletins of Eggs or Skins will be mailed you 
free of charge. : | 
JAMES P. BABBIT, 
Wholesale & Retail Dealer in anything required by the — 
NATURALIST AND TAXIDERMIST, 


TAUNTON, Mass. 
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Naturalist’s Supply Depot. 
SUPPLIES a 
Eggs, Skins, Specimens, Glass Eye 


Manufacturers of 


ore 


Papier-mache Half Heads. 


BOOKS—Davie's Taxidermy, Hornaday’s Taxidermy, 
Davie’s Eggs, Coues’ Key, Ridgway’s Manual, 
Now Ready—Catalogue for 1895, 
(Send 10 eents for a copy.) . ee 

Notice.—We will sell Birds’ Eggs cheaper than any 
established dealer. We have the largest stock carried 
by any dealer and intend in the next six months t 
sell them—not to go out of business, to n 


things fly. Pests 
Frank Blake Webster Co., 
Hyde Park, M 


FRANK B. ARMSTRONG, 


Bird Skins, Birds’ Bggs in Pine Sets, 


Mammal Skins, Reptiles. Mounted Birds 
Animals Indigenous to Texas 
and Mexico. 


ALTA Mima, Estapo pr TAMAULIPAS, Mexico. 


a“ ~e 
and | 


COINS! STAMPS! CURIOS! 
64-PAGE CATALOGUE, 10 cts. a 


: Wm. F. Greany, a. 


~ 


827 Brannan St., > San Franci 


COLLECTORS. | 


After April 1, I will be located in one of the finest ¢ 
ieeting grounds of the West. If you desire fine se 
2s, Bird and Mammal Skins, send stamp for li 
what I can furnish cheap. Address, v4 


NATHAN L. DAVIS, | 
: MWARYSVALE, UINTA CO., 
Via Kaintuck, Idaho. 
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Some Fort Wingate Reminis- 
cences-=-New Mexico. 
ORT WINGATE is an old military post, 
EF situated quite out of civilization, in 
northwestern New Mexico. Back in the 
latter part of the ’80’s the writer spent nearly 
five years there, he being a commissioned sur- 
geon in the army in those days, and two thirds 
of that time was on duty in charge of the 
medical department of the post. To the 
zodlogist the country about offered a great deal 
that was of extreme interest, while to the 
angler and sportsman it presented hardly any 
attractions at all. This was the source of a 
sincere disappointment to me, as I have always 
been passionately fond of both. But, as I felt 
that I had been sent to Wingate in exile, and 
that for a long time, there was but one thing to 
do about it, and that was to “grin and bear 
it.” Wingate was an extremely healthy place, 
and unless the people were drugged to death no 
sickness of any importance ever occurred there. 
As I was not given to giving medicines, and as 
I was given to performing my official duties 
with marked dispatch and thoroughness, I soon 
found that there were a number of hours in 
each twenty-four that legitimately could be 
claimed as my own. 

These are the hours tha. average officer 
usually idles away in the “ Club Room,” and it is 
thought to be all right, but to me they were of the 
greatest value. I had many important researches 
in biology under way, and was only too glad 
of such an excellent opportunity to pursue them, 
Professor Baird, of the Smithsonian Insti‘ on, 
had intrusted me with a large collection of 
skeletons of arctic birds. ‘These had all to be 
worked up and illustrated. I had also de- 
termined to write a book on the muscles of 
birds; to investigate the structure of certain 
fishes; also the morphology of that curious bird, 
the ‘California Road Runner” (Geococcyx), 
together with the entire group of Humming- 
birds, Trogons, Passeres, etc. Among reptiles” 
I had my eye on /eloderma, and then I was 
determined to fully collect and describe all the 
country afforded, from insects to Indians, 
Finally, there was a list of some thirty other 
papers I had blocked out to finish, which touched 
upon a variety of subjects, principally anatomi- 
cal, medical, pyschical, and so on. When I 
left Wingate, my surprise was great that not 
only everything enumerated above had been 
accomplished, but not a little more besides. 

As my work advanced my intuitions seemed 
to tell me that the old army spirit of jealousy 
was aroused—the old hostility to science, be- 
cause of my work, was pervading the entire 
organization. It took the form of extreme con- 
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sideration for me on their side, and on mine to 
the bending of every energy to perform my 
official duties in the most faultless manner 
possible. It became an exceedingly interesting 
state of affairs, with lots of the old sixteenth 
century spirit evidenced upon both sides. For 
my own part, my feelings, I take it, were much 
like those of one of the early anatomists in the 
days of the Inquisition, when, as he secretly 
dissected in his hiding place, he knew the dogs 
of the Church were plotting to capture him 
and throw his body upon the rack. At last the 
war was opened. I was taken before a “ big 
military court’ for trial. We all know what 
the character of the “charges” are under such 
circumstances, and if the reader does not he 
has but to turn to the fate of Andreas Vesalius 
to know, or the fate of many another one like 
him in the history of those times. From morn- 
ing until evening my trial lasted for many weeks, 
and for nearly a year thereafter, without hay- 
ing been informed what the result of it was, I 
was held in arrest at Wingate. At night I ac- 
complished no little amount of scientific work 
during my trial, but during my imprisonment 
for the long months afterward I accomplished 
a vast deal more. We do not propose, how- 
ever, to write a history of that trial here. We 
will turn to other experiences that we had at 
Wingate, and how some of the time was passed. 

With my family I resided in a comfortable 
old set of adobe army quarters, wherein one not 
very large room was set aside for my special 
“den.” It was in this room that I did all my 
writing, all my dissecting, and laboratory work, 
prepared all my specimens and drawings, and, 
indeed, everything that pertained to my labors. 

One of the recesses in the first one of the two 
rooms I occupied while at Wingate is shown in 
an accompanying illustration. My second 
“den’’ in another set of quarters I occupied 
the last year or more; while there I was more 
comfortable. It had a side room, with large 
closet, that made an excellent photographic 
room and place to keep living specimens, such 
as Gila Monsters, Salamanders, ‘‘ Horned 
Toads,” and plants that I had under my obser- 
vation. ‘The larger apartment had big tables 
in it, at which I worked, and also contained 
my library, alcoholics, collecting outfit, mate- 
rial, and other paraphernalia that go toward 
the furnishings of a naturalist’s workshop. It 
also had a small iron cot, and when I wrote 
very late at night my wife and children would 
retire on the second floor, and for the few re- 
maining hours until morning the doctor slept 
in hisden. Very, very few people ever came 
to the house, and my good wife attended to all 
my social duties for me; and no officer ever 
gained admittance to my study until I was 
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A CORNER IN MY DEN AT WINGATE. 
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tried; then upon any official pretense many 
came, principally actuated by a long pent-up 
curiosity. 

My two sons were a great comfort to me, and 
together during my imprisonment we rambled 
for months all over the country to which I was 
restricted by virtue of my arrest. 

A place called ‘* The Milk Ranch,” about two 
miles west of the fort, was a favorite resort of 
ours. There was a superb canyon there; its 
massive rocky sides were several hundred feet 
in depth, and its gorge led far back into the 
pine-clad mountains. A beautiful mountain 
stream coursed through the entire length of this 
canyon, and upon emerging near the ranch, 
spread out upon a lovely green prairie meadow 
beyond as a glistening, though modest, river. 
This stream was a playful forest child during 
all fair weather, but let a New Mexican rain- 
storm come up and it at once responded to the 
tempest, and up the canyon it became very 
quickly a giant in its strength. My oldest boy 
and myself nearly lost our lives in the canyon 
on one occasion under such circumstances, 
when the water rose from an average of a foot 
or rather more in depth to a turbulent torrent 
of five or six feet in about ten minutes. It 
rolled me over once or twice, while I was handi- 
capped by having my son round the waist with 
one arm and holding my gun in my other 
hand. 

The interesting White-throated Swifts nested 
high up in the walls of that canyon, but in such 
inaccessible places we could never secure their 
eggs, and at that time they had never been 
taken by the odlogist. Of the birds themselves 
we secured quite a number, and even they are 
by no means common in ornithological collec- 
tions. Every once in a while a small flock of 
Ducks would be put up in the stream at the 
entrance to this canyon. ‘These were usually 
either Mallards or Green-wing Teals, but one 
time five or six of the lovely Cinnamon Teals 
were flushed. We rarely got more than two 
barrels into them, and then at too close quar- 
ters, when they would wheel about and fly far 
down stream out on the prairies. They were 
not much to be blamed for their frighty for the 
echoes from the two shots in the canyon would 
make noise enough fora battery of artillery to 
have opened upon them—a perfect roar, 

We could always find splendid specimens of 
the Arizona squirrel in this locality, but our 
favorite among the squirrels about Wingate was 
Abert’s, and those we only obtained in a wild, 
rugged, mountainous country to the east of the 
fort. ‘There were bear over on that side, too, 
with a few black-tailed deer. 

North of us it was treeless and barren, and 
we rarely went far in that direction. In any 


event my arrest limited me to less than a mile 
that way, and there was nothing else for it. 
Often I was sorry for this, as at three or four 
miles we came to great buttes cut out by 
erosion, and very near there, in plain sight 
from the fort, was the famous “ Navajo 
Church,” one of nature’s grandest sculptur- 
ings. 

This last is well shown in the second plate 
to this article, and were .one of the train men 
and his mule over at its base they would hardly 
be discernible in the photograph from which 
this plate was made. Formerly the Navajo 
Indians used to bury their dead near there, and 
it was still a good place to sometimes find a 
skull of one of that tribe, or even a whole skele- 
ton. Before leaving Wingate I got both. 

There was another reason why I was sorry 
we could not get over on that side, and that 
was because it was a grand place to find fossils. 
Some splendid specimens have come from the 
range over back of those buttes, and it will well 
repay the visit of the palzontologist some time 
in the future. 

Most of the birds I collected at Wingate 


were the smaller land varieties of that geograph-. 


ical area. Water birds were very scarce, as 
there was nothing to induce them to either 
come or tarry there. One winter there was an 
extraordinary migration of those lovely birds, 
the Evening Grosbeak, and I made up, with 
the assistance of my sons, a fine series of skins 
and skeletons of them. I brought a male and 
female East with me alive, in a cage, and had 
them for over two years. They were the first 
recorded cases of the bird living in confine- 
ment, but I never could get them to breed in 
the big cage in which they were kept. 

But my story, I see, is getting long, and we 
must put off the rest for another time. The 
fact of the matter is, my Fort Wingate expe- 
riences would make quite a book, and, although 
we say it ourselves, not altogether an uninterest- 
ing one. With trial and imprisonment thrown 
in, the days spent there were by no means un- 
happy ones. Even zow, as I look back on that 
trial and imprisonment, they seem to me, as 
they did very much at the time, merely a 
chapter in the drama of one’s life career, and 
as in the case of all great experiences, of more 
value by far to the one tried than to the govern- 
ment that conducted the trial. 


THE Yorkshire Weekly Post (Leeds, England) re- 
produces, witha flattering notice of THE NIDIOLOGIST, 
our unique illustration, from photograph of a young 
Cowbird in a Yellow Warbler’s nest. 
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The Hammerkop. 
(Scopus umbretta.) 
BY DR. 
© fie Hammerkop, so named by the Dutch 


settlers, or V aka (Rain Doctor), as it 

is called by the natives, is one of the 
most remarkable birds-of the Gra//e in South 
Africa. 

Every settler and every traveler who visits 
South Africa is well acquainted with this great 
philosopher among the South African birds. 
Hardly the traveler has come to the South Af- 
rican shores when he will meet the Hammer- 
kop, and he will have an opportunity to observe 
it on every large river, and even on the banks 
of such large pools as show water the whole 
year through. Its name, V’7aka, or Rain Doc- 
tor, is received from the natives from its pecul- 
larity of screaming loudly before a rain sets in; 
the name of a philosopher, because you can ob- 
serve it walking up and down for hours ona 
small woody place on the bank of the river. 
During such a “meditation ” the bird shakes its 
head very often and will not utter a single sound. 
This quiet, noiseless walk will turn suddenly 
into a wild dance. The cause of this sudden 
change in behavior of our philosopher was the 
arrival of its mate, which, a female, came from 
adding the finishing touch to the big nest on 
which the pair have been working for several 
weeks. 

The Hammerkop is, on the whole, a useful 
bird. It feeds on small fish, but without being 
thus of any damage to mankind, as fish are still 
plentiful in South African rivers. It is sin- 
gularly useful also, as the bird, by passing 
sometimes undigested fish eggs into another 
pool of water, where fish have not been before 
found, transplants the fish from one pool to an- 
other. 

The Hammerkop belongs to the Stork fami- 
ly, but being one of the smaller Storks, is about 
fifteen inches in height. It is a uniform coffee- 
brown in color, with black feet and bill. It 
carries its body more on a horizontal plane than 
upright. 

The flight of this bird is graceful and very 
interesting. It flies noiselessly close to the 
ground, or it sails up to three hundred feet in 
height, just as noiselessly, above the marshes. 
During this flight the bird will very often sud- 
denly turn its head to the right and left, by 
which peculiarity a person can identify it in the 
dusk. It covers long distances in the interior 
when it migrates on account of the drying up of 
the water pools. But on the ever-flowing rivers 
it becomes a constant resident, and makes use of 
the same nest year after year. 


EMIL HOLUB. 


A most wonderful structure is the nest of the 
Hammerkop. We find it in two different shapes, 
according to the situation in which it is placed. 
It is commonly a large structure, several hun- 
dred pounds in weight, built of mud, in which 
are found imbedded large quantities of small 
driftwood, but more often rags and bones. When 
built in the forks of a large tree it is cone-shaped, 
with the apex turned downward, as in the ac- 
companying illustration ; when built on a pro- 
jecting rock of a steep river bank the apex is 
more flattened, looking upward—just the reverse 
of the former position. In this shape the nest 
is never so carefully made as when built on a 
tree. The nests in this position are up to three 
feet in height, while those in trees are twenty to 
twenty-four inches high, and measure from eight 
to nine feet in circumference in their broadest 
part. 

The nest is really a rainproof hut. The en- 
trance is six to eight inches square. The walls 
of the nest are from five up to seven inches thick, 
and the nest is generally built in a lonely spot, 
but often, when the birds are not disturbed, in 
proximity to dwellings. In such locations, and 
where are found everlasting marshes, several 
pairs of birds will settle down in close proximi- 
ty ; sol found, during my eleven years in South 


_Africa and the southern portions of Central Af- 


rica, from two to five pairs in the same locality. 

A larger number, say six to ten pairs, is not 

often met with at one spot; but in some favor-. 
able localities we find up to ten pairs, or even 

more. 

The nest is such an extraordinary structure 
that it is at once conspicuous to the stranger 
when he enters the locality. It is also such a 
solid structure that I have found some of the 
deserted ones—as I could guess, deserted about 
two years previously by the Scopus—in quite a 
good condition. In my South African Ex- 
positions (Vienna, 1891, and Prague, 1892) I 
have exhibited to the public eight specimens of 
this bird, with two nests. These nests were my 
own close imitations of the real nests, made ac- 
cording to exact measurements, sketches, and a. 
minute examination of their structure. as I have 
not been able to transport the originals to Eu- 
rope, of which one was about two hundred and 
fifty and the other over six hundred pounds in 
weight. These two imitations of the nests, 
with the birds sitting around them, created gen- 
eral admiration of the bird’s ability as an archi- 
tect. 

The eggs of the Hammerkop—commonly 
three or five—are, according to Layard, white, 
with the long diameter of 1.90 inches and the 
short diameter 1.40 inches. 

During my last journey I had opportunity to 
witness other species of large birds breeding in 
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the Hammerkop’s nests which had been desert- 
ed. On the right bank of the Mooder River 
(western Orange Free State),near to Banks Drift, 
a river crossing, I found a Hammerkop’s nest of 
the second shape (inverted apex) on a steep wall, 
about six feet below its upper edge and eighteen 
feet above the river, which was inhabited by a 
pair of Bubo maculosus (Vieill), the big-eared 
South African Owl, incubating three eggs. In 
a deserted nest found on the right bank of the 
Vall River, southwestern Transvaal, District of 
Christiana, I found a pair of Chenalopex A:gypt- 
tacus (Egyptian Goose), of which the female 
was incubating its nine eggs. 

I was surprised, on the whole, that I did not 
find the Hammerkop in greater numbers after I 
had seen some of their nests, which are so well 
suited to afford protection; but by close observa- 
tion through a number of years, I noticed that 
the young birds were destroyed by the South 
African Wild Cat (Felis maniculata), the Thari 
(Felis serval), the Genetta (Genetta vulgaris 
and pardino), and South African Lynx (Cara- 
cae), and sometimes by the Python (Vat¢a- 
Janse) ; the birds have also to suffer from para- 
sites. By taking their food in frogs, lizards, 
snakes, and fish, they also absorb the parasitic 


guests of these animals. 
(ed 7] ead: 


—-_ ~> © > — —— 


No Further Comment Necessary. 


WOULD you be kind enough to send me a copy of 
the NIDIOLOGIST containing the review of my book, 
Birds of Eastern Pennsylvaniaand New Fersey. Weare 
already receiving subscriptions through your notice. 

Very truly yours, WITMER STONE, 
Philadelphia Academy of Sciences. 


THAT notice (in March ‘‘ Nip”’) brought me all the 
exchanges I desire for this spring.-—-Zdwin S. Bryant, 
Davison, Mich. 


The Least Bittern. 


ERHAPS the traveler, in punting his boat 

Pp through the thick growth of flags and 

sedges that constitute our river marshes, 

has noticed a small bird somewhat resembling 

a diminutive Heron flying slowly over the 

marshy waste. This is the Least Bittern (Botau- 

rus exilis), which is atolerably common summer 

resident in the marshes bordering the Detroit 
River. 

With the exception of the professional hunt- 
ers and fishermen and the alert Ornithologist, 
who takes care to frequent such places which 
the Bittern loves for its home, the existence of 
this bird is almost wholly unknown. | Its habits 
are not such as would bring it into prominence, 
and it is never a very abundant species in any 
locality. 

In Wayne County one can begin to look for 
the arrival of our little minor Bittern in late 
April. By the roth of June the full comple- 
ment of eggs is usually complete. The nest is 
usually merely a slightly hollowed platform of 
dried sedges-placed in the recesses of the thick 
part of the marsh. Some nests, however, ex- 
hibit more or less care, and are placed several 
inches above the ground upon a firm foundation 
of vegetation. Four eggs seem to-be “ the set’’ 
in this locality, but often six are laid. These 
are light-blue, elliptical, averaging some 
1.19x0.94 inches in size. 

In order to gain the acquaintance and good 
will of our little Bittern friend, the bird-lover 
must not intrude himself upon him, but wait 
patiently and quietly in his chosen haunts. The 
favorite hour is particularly when the evening 
shades begin to settle softly down over the 
marsh and all grows still and quiet. At this 
time the Bittern may be seen walking or dig- 
ging around in the mire after the minnows, 
slugs, insects, etc., which make up its bill of 
fare. It creates a very favorable impression 
with its brownish-yellow under parts and darker 
upper parts. The wings are very short, and it 
does not aspire to long flights. Upon being 
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startled it flies a short distance, drops into the 
marsh, and moves gradually back to near its 
nest again, without its presence being suspected. 
I have never heard its cry, but it is said to be 
like gua rather hoarsely uttered. 
B. HALL SWALESs. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Nesting of the Water Ouzel. 


Y experience in discovering the nests of 

M this bird is limited to two instances. 

The first nest was found on the top 

of a large rock, in a sort of hole or opening in 

a side of a small ravine, through which flowed 

a rather quiet little stream, a branch of Soquel 
Creek, in Santa Cruz County, Cal. 

The nest was about fifteen feet from the 
stream, an out-of-the-way place for this bird to 
build, as it prefers a shelf of a rock right over 
the wildest part of the stream, the swifter the 
current and the more — and waterfalls the 
better. 

I concluded that the reason this pair of birds 
chose this remote spot was that the shape of 
the part of the rock upon which they built was 
particularly sujtable for a nesting place. The 
nest was newly built and ready to receive the 
first egg, wherefore I refrained from appropriat- 
ing the little domicile that would have made 
an interesting addition to my collection. It 
was the middle of June, 1884, and evidently 
the second nest the pair had built that season. 

I discovered my second nest in the latter 
part of May, 1886, quite by accident, in the 
same manner as the first, while in quest of 
trout. I had been fishing all the afternoon along 
the Arroyo Honda, near Mount Hamilton, in 
Santa Clara County. Late in the afternoon I 
found myself on the wildest part of the stream 
—in fact, the whole stream is beautifully wild 
and grand—when I came to the “end of my 
rope.” The precipitous walls of the canyon 
through which the stream flows shut off all 
detour at this point, so I had to skip from rock 
to rock until I reached the middle of the creek 
bed. Here the rocks assumed bolder propor- 
tions, some of them as large as a small house, 
but strung out kindly enough to afford the 
angler a path down the stream. In some places 
they were so close together that the volume of 
water rushing between them seemed to have 
impetus ‘sufficient to whirl them from their 
foundations, or formed itself into pools and 
graceful waterfalls. 

It was while clambering over this rocky path 
just above the surging waters that I was at- 
tracted by a pair of these slate-colored, stump- 
tailed birds. They hopped along in front of 
me over the big rocks or flitted from place to 


place with a short, jerky flight similar to that 
of a Wren. Their notes, if any were uttered, 
were lost in the uproar of the water, but they 
moved their stumpy tails up and down at a 
great rate, and again would give a graceful dip 
like a French dancing master. From this dip- 
ping or tilting movement they are also known 
by the name of American Dipper. 
Here I found the nest, situated on a shelf of 
a high rock and about two feet and a half 
above the roaring water. My hopes of obtain- 
ing a rare prize in the shape of a valuable set 
of eggs were rudely shattered when I found the 
nest contained only a dead fledgeling. But the 
find was not a total loss, as I took the nest into 
camp. It was composed chiefly of material 
collected from near the water, such as green 
moss and partly decayed leaves and grasses, and 
lined inside with fine moss and small feathers 
of wild birds. On the whole it was very artisti- 
cally and compactly built. The bottom was 
flat, taking its shape from the surface upon 
which it rested. The back of the nest was also 
flat, from its contact with the smooth and per- 
pendicular wall of the rock. The bottom and 
the back were connected by the cover of the 
nest, which was rounded or arched from one to 
the other with agradualslope. Here twigs and 
stouter materials were used to give and retain 
this shape. The opening by which the birds 
entered seemed rather small in comparison to 
their size, and was in the middle of the cover. 
The nest was as much the shape of a fish 
basket as could be imagined, taking for com- 
parison the flattened bottom and back and the 
sloping cover with the slot in the middle, cor- 
responding to the slot in the fish basket. Only 
the two narrow sides that appear on the fish 
basket were lacking on the nest, as the latter 
had but the three surfaces already described. 
Not having been overburdened with a heavy 
catch of trout, my basket was correspondingly 
empty; so I transferred its contents into my 
pockets and placed the nest into the basket, 
wherein it fitted as snugly and shapely as a 
small dish in one the next size larger, thereby 
affording a handy and safe means of transporta- 
tion from camp to the cabinet. The eggs are 
said to be three in number, dull-white, unspotted, 
and measuring in inches 1.04x0.70. z 
During my fishing and camping trips in the 
coast counties in the breeding season I have 
invariably met one to four pairs of these birds 
along each mountain stream. I never made a 
trip expressly to find their nests, but do not 
doubt that I could find a nest or two along any 
mountain stream. They are not shy birds, but 
will allow anyone to approach quite close, and 
they continue hopping or flying along the stream 
in front of the person following them, or will 
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double back on him. I do not remember ever 
having heard their notes. Although a land 
bird and not web-footed, their habits are greatly 
aquatic, as they will dive under the water and 
shuffle along with their wings and legs, and 
re-appear above the water at a considerable dis- 
tance ahead in a remarkably short space of 
time. 

Their geographical range. is, on the Pacific 
Slope, from Alaska to Guatemala. 

D. A. COHEN. 
Alameda, Cal. 


Feeding Habits of Flickers. 


N July 8, 1894, while visiting in an ad- 
joining county, I had an opportunity to 
observe the Flicker’s method of feed- 

ing its young, in confirmation of the notes of 
William Brewster in Zhe Auk for July, 1893. 

So far as I could judge, there were only two 
young. They were nearly grown, and evidently 
a male anda female. When I first observed 
them, the male was occupying the opening, 
screaming out the usual skee-w at regular inter- 
vals, but upon the approach of a parent the 
mowing-machine-like clatter was at once set up. 
During half an hour’s watching, at about 8 a. M., 
this male never left the opening, and was fed 
three or four times, sometimes by one parent 
and sometimes by the other. When I returned 
from a drive at 11 A. M., both birds (or two at 
least) thrust their heads out at the coming of 
the parent. The male was fed at first, and 
after a few parental visits he disappeared and 
a female head was constantly in sight. At the 
return of each parent after this only the female 
head was thrust clamoringly forth, and no noise 
came at all from the depth of the cavity. On 
some occasions the old birds made several re- 
peated attempts at regurgitation, and again only 
one attempt was made. Once, after a pro- 
longed pumping spell, the little female seemed 
filled to the brim, and my friend expressed 
alarm lest she should choke. From 11 to 1 
o'clock she held the door, and so constant had 
been this practice of only ove young being visi- 
ble that my friend (who, though not an Ornithol- 
ogist, had watched the feeding methods from 
the beginning) thought that there was only 
one young bird, and only at one feeding out of 
perhaps eight or a dozen did I see a second 
nestling. It is just possible that the usual com- 
plement of young may have been within the 
nest, and each one sat at the door till it was 
filled. 

I could observe no difference in the methods 
of the two parents in feeding, except that the 
male was gone usually the longer away and ap- 


peared to deliver more when pumping. He also 
took a route away that indicated a wider range. 
Twice I saw the mother fly directly down to a 
leaky hydrant and drink heartily and fly direct- 
ly up tothe nest. The first time our eager scru- 
tiny seemed to disconcert her. She went away, 
and returned later with what appeared to be 
“the usual thing.” At the other time she was 
scared away by some one walking past, and, as 
my train was due, I had no.further opportunity 
of observing. I could not resist the impression 
that she wished to give them water as she did 
food, and I was anxious to see if the process 
seemed as labored as the other. The nest was 
about twenty feet up, and I sat fifteen feet away 
from the root of the tree. 

Directly over me, about twenty-five feet up, 
was a family of Redheads, who were as busy 
feeding their young. I never saw the nestlings, 
but they were apparently younger than the 
Flickers. My friend informed me that on the 
day before, which was quite cool, one parent 
was always in the nest, remaining till the 
other indicated by a peculiar call its arrival 
from food-hunting. 

The occupant came out and went away in 
evident search, and the other went in with its 
morsel in its mouth and remained till called, 
and so on through such portions of the day as 
he noted. But from 11 to 1 on the 8th it was 
quite warm, and both parents were abroad 
searching while I observed them. Sometimes 
one entered the cavity and was out of sight 
some seconds—at times a minute or so—but 
usually the tail of the parent was visible, and 
the bird simply backed out at once. There was 
then usually a tremor of the tail not unlike that 
(mentioned by Mr. Brewster) when the Flicker 
is pumping home the dinner of his nestling; 
but I took this to be simply an effort on the 
part of the Redhead to put the morsel well down 
the nestling’s throat. There may have been 
some regurgitation, but 7” every case the parent 
entered with a vs¢ble morsel in the beak. 1 could 
not see what this was, but one parent had the 
habit of alighting on a horizontal limb near and 
pounding vigorously its “find” before entering 
the nest. The other parent flew almost directly 
in. I suspect that these variant methods were 
due to the nature of the food. In both this 
case and that of the Flickers it was evident that 
each parent had its own feeding or hunting 
ground, there being no concerted action after 
leaving the nest. They usually went in nearly 
opposite directions after a little loitering. 

I noticed on the part of the young female 
Flicker an action which I couid not determine 
whether it was play or impatience. After the 
parent had fed her, it was still sitting beneath 
the hole regarding us and paying no attention 
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to the rattling importunities the nestling was 
dinning into its ear. At once that ingrate 
ceased its racket and began an attack with its 
beak upon the parental head, and, as that was 
turned, it thumped away upon its back, reach- 
ing out far, as the old one dropped a notch down 


and flew. Then the youngster began its sneez- 
ing call again. J. N. BasKETT. 
Mexico, Mo. 


An Albino Buteo Borealis. 


HE subject of sketch on first page was 
procured in Bark River Woods, Jeffer- 


son County, Wis., inthe winter of 1844. 
The sketch shows him as he looks to-day, after 
being mounted for half a century. It is amale, 
but as large as an average female. The feathers 
are unusually long and thick, and his whole ap- 
pearance is robust in a marked degree. 

As the sketch shows, he is pure white except 
sides of head and back of neck and part of tail. 
The tail is about half white, the rufous being 
very light and bright. 

The irides, bill, cere, tarsi, toes, and maz/s* 
were pale-straw color. The nails are blunt and 
worn and show age. This Hawk, according to 
the Indians then living in Bark Woods, had 
been resident in the same locality for more 
than twenty-five years when my father procured 
it in 1844. The Indians seemed to have some 
superstition regarding it and would not kill it, 
even when a fair reward was offered. I have 
often heard my father speak of a very intelligent 
Indian chief who had known the famous “ White 
Hawk” for more than twenty-five years. He 
claimed the Hawk had a favorite tree, where he 
sat for hours at a time. He also said he was 
alone and allowed no intruders in his territory; 
hunted in the open in fine weather, but retreated 
to the deep woods in severe winter weather. 

Lupwic KUMLIEN, 

Professor Natural Science and Physiology, 

Milton College, Milton, Wes. 


—_—_—__—_~>—_~<.__ 


G. F. Diprik writes us: ‘‘I expect to leave for Al- 
berta, N. W. T., about the first of June, and am going 
with a friend into a part of the country where, to my 
knowledge, there has never been a collector. I hope 
to have some interesting notes for the ‘Nip’ upon 
my return.” 


‘¢ Blue Jays Wanted.”’ 


Tuis is the display head of an advertisement of the 
Placerville (Cal.) Sportsman’s Club. They consider 
the Jays pests, for they offer a breechloading shot- 
gun to the boy who delivers to them, prior to July 
I, the largest number of Jays’ heads. 


*I have an albino Barred Owl that also has straw-colored nails. 


January 22, 1895, an immature 
troile) was shot in Oswego H 
in my possession, and is the first 
here, so far as I can learn, | 


Manmsine,. N.Y. 
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Kansas Bird Neé 


Have taken fine specimens of Barred Owl 
and Red-tailed Hawk. On March 5 Ii found 
a Red-shafted Flicker dead under a tree, proba- 
bly frozen to death. The English Sparrows 
are driving nearly all the birds from town. I 
saw half a dozen Sparrows pitch upon a pair of 
Cardinais. Of course the Sparrows were victo- 
rious. 

I have been out three times in search of 
Great Horned Owls. Have not seen a bird 
this year. Kildeer, Bartramian Sandpipers, 
Mourning Doves, Flickers are here. Robins, 
Cardinals, Meadow Larks, a few Woodpeckers, 
and others have been seen this winter. Have 
had pretty severe winter for this part of the 
country—12 degrees below zero four times, and 
stayed 5 below for weeks. 


es. 


A. J. McKay. 
Girard, Kansas, Warch 16, 1895. 


* * 


Nest Building at Night. 


It may be of interest to note that the English 
Sparrow has been known to work on its nest at 
night, the fact being established by observa- 
tions both at Washington and Chicago. One 
case coming under my observation was a female 
working as late as 11.30 o’clock p.m. The 
nest was placed in the covering of a large elec- 
tric light, which hung about eight feet above 
the pavement on a very prominent corner in the 
city of Washington, where hundreds of late 
strollers were passing at the time. 

The electrician whose duty it is to attend 
this light would tear the nest out in the morn- 
ing only to find it replaced on the following 
day. J. D. Ficeins. 

Kensington, Md. 
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Bohemian Waxwings at Toronto. 


Several flocks of these handsome birds made 
their appearance in Toronto early in February, 
and were observed nearly every day until the 
roth of March, when they were seen by myself 
on one of the main streets of the city. Since 
then I have neither heard nor seen any more of 
them, and suppose they have moved north. 
Very few specimens were secured by local 
collectors on account of the birds frequenting 
the streets in the very heart of the city in order 
to feed on the berries of the mountain ash. 

The birds were very tame. On the roth I 
observed them on a mountain-ash tree over- 
hanging the boulevard, and they seemed quite 
fearless, permitting me to stand within a few 
yards and watch them. ‘They had a peculiar 
habit of taking three or four berries in the 
mouth and flying into a tall elm tree, where 
they would sit probably half a minute, and 
then proceed to eat the berries at their leisure. 

The only theory I can think of is that the 
berries were frozen, and the birds took them in 
their mouths for a short time in order to thaw 
them out. 

The Bohemian Waxwing is a rare visitor at 
Toronto, it being just nine years since they 
were taken here last. G. F. Dippie. 

Toronto, Canada. 
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OUR NEXT number might be called the ‘‘ Ecc Cot- 
LECTORS’ Epirion,”’ for among the interesting and 
helpful articles will be: ‘*‘ Hints to Egg Collectors,” 
by Scolopax ; ‘‘ Apparatus” (three illustrations), by 
Frederick M.Dille; ‘‘The Western Collector” (portrait), 
“ Hints for Campers and Cruisers ”’ (illustrated), and 
numerous other illustrated articles. The valuable 
suggestions to the Odlogist in this one number should 
be worth more than the price of a year’s subscription. 


Messrs. BryANr and Mummery, of Davison, 
Mich., are in the field collecting in North Dakota. 
Letters to Devil’s Lake will reach them. Mr. Bryant 
will send the ‘‘ NID” some interesting ‘‘ Notes from 
the Field.” The first letter—to appear in next num- 
ber—-will, he says, ‘‘most likely be something on 
Geese shooting and their nesting, and I hope on the 
taking of Bald Eagle’s eggs from nests in which I 
found young last spring.” 


Marcu number of the ‘‘ Nip” just to hand, show- 
ing splendid improvement——-paper and typography of 
the best. The trip East has evidently agreed with the 
‘*Nip’s”’ constitution, and this number should win the 
hearts of all. Your paper has well earned first place 
and, like the California Vulture’s egg, will become 
priceless.—C. W. Crandall, Woodside, N. Y. 


D. AppLeETON & COMPANY will issue this month 4 
Handbook of the Birds of Eastern North America, by 
Frank M. Chapman. We have seen some of the 
plates for illustration, which are excellent. 


’ 


‘POPULAR’ 
truth, as well as in name, if one is to judge by the 
number recently published. We hail this fact asa 
sign of promise—presage of an awakening interest in 


works on Ornithology must be such in 


a delightful field of observation. Let us not hoard 
our knowledge; in the world of the birds there is 
pleasure and profit for all. And so, while some may 
prefer the technical or abstract, popular articles and 
books on bird-life have their place, and an important 
place it is. 


The Birds About Us, by Dr. C. C. Abbott, is one of 
the pleasing books of this entertaining author. The 
birds treated of cover a wide range. A commendable 
feature is that references are given with every quota- 
tion. The book is illustrated with twenty-four plates, 
which are unusually good; there are also forty-nine 
engravings in the text. The work is not free from 
some inaccuracies which unfortunately seem insepar- 
able from popular books of the kind, but it will be 
found interesting reading. The letter press leaves little 
to be desired. Cloth; 288 pages; $2. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


LEANDER S. KEYSER’S /x Bird Land, is a petite vol- 
ume of bird lore which cannot fail to interest the un- 
initiated and please the student of bird ways. The 
author tells entertainingly of exploration by wood 
and stream in all seasons. True sympathy with na- 
ture is the secret of the successful author in this class 
of work, and this Mr. Keyser seems to possess. 

Nature is ever mystery. Who has not wandered 
where the brook— 


Murmurs a mystic rune, 
With all the woods in tune? 


The volume is indexed; 268 pages; cloth; price, 
$1.25. A.C. McClurg & Co., Publishers, Chicago. 


The Friendship of Nature, a New England chronicle 
of birds and flowers, by Mabel Osgood Wright, is 
a modest, dainty little gem among books, and the true 
lover of nature will be carried away and away into 
the peace and joy of the woods and fields in perusing 
its pages. 

In her dedication of the little book the author 
sweetly sings: 

“Tf love a debt can pay 

As well as gold, 

Think me not bold 

When I seek to return, 

By loving, all I learn 
Of nature every day. 


‘‘A New England May Day,” ‘‘ When Orchards 
Bloom,” ‘‘ Feathered Philosophers,” ‘A (Winter 
Mood,” are the suggestive titles of some of the chap- 
ters, the birds receiving a good share of attention in 
all. It is a most charming book, and worth far more 
than the price, 75 cents. Macmillan & Co., Publish- 
ers, New York. 


A Florida Sketch Book, by Bradford Torrey. Mr. 
Torrey’s outings are for him seasons of delight- 
ful observation, and his light sketches of what he saw 
and heard among the birds in Florida make very 
pleasant reading. ‘In the Flat Woods,” ‘On the 
St. Augustine Road,” ‘‘ Walks about Tallahassee,” 
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‘* Beside the Marsh,” are the titles 
of afew of the chapters. Cloth, 237 
pages and index; $1.25. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Publishers, Boston. 


Nuttall's Ornithology, as revised 
and annotated by Montague Cham- 


berlain, has before now been ac- 


corded recognition as a standard 
“* Handbook,” but many of our read- 
ers will appreciate a short descrip- 
tion of this rehabilitated classic. 


American ornithology has been all 


but revolutionized since the days 


when Nuttall wrote his charming 
descriptions. Classifications, nomen- 
clature—much of our working gear 
of science to-day would appear 
strange indeed to Nuttall were he 
to return. To retain the old and 
valuable, while bringing the subject 
Matter up to date, has been Mr. 
Chamberlain’s pleasant task. Nut- 
tall’s writings are like old wine, 
never losing their flavor,: for which, 
we were about to say, the editor has 
supplied a new cask; but the figure 
would here become more fanciful 
than true, for great, credit. must be 
given to Mr. Chamberlain for the 
scope and value of his annotations; 
also to Mr. Ernest Thompson for a 
large number of the illustrations, 
from drawings made by him espe- 
cially for this work. 

Land and water birds receive mention which occur 
within the Eastern Faunal Province, from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Arctic Ocean. As Nuttall knew very 
little of Western birds, only a few short chapters have 
been last by restricting the present work to Eastern 
forms. The introduction is given exactly as it ap- 
peared in Nuttall’s second edition, and the text of the 
biographical matter has been changed but little. Mr. 
Chamberlin’s notes follow each chapter in a smaller 
type, that they may be readily distinguished. De- 
scriptions of plumage have been rewritten, well-known 
and untechnical terms being used as far as possible. 
A description of the nests and eggs of each species 
has also been added. Cloth; 416 pages and index; 
$5 (net). Little, Brown & €o., Publishers, Boston. 


AUKS AND THEIR ALLIES, is the subject of a compre- 
hensive paper by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt in the Popular 
Science ews for March. Two large and excellent 
illustrations, by the author, of the Whiskered Auk- 
let and the Great Auk accompany the article. 


The Museum for March contains an interesting 
article by J. H. Bowles on the Whip-poor-will. All of 
his sets of eggs were discovered by his dog flushing 
the bird. Time and patience is necessary to train the 
dog, who must also be taught, he says, ‘‘to think an 
egg a combination of white lead, strychnine, and 
cayenne pepper.” 

Mr. Bowles answers the question, ‘‘How Do Goat- 
suckers Carry their Young and Eggs ?”’ as follows: 

“* Several years ago I flushed a Whip-poor-will that 
rose with a baby bird clutched firmly Jdetween her 
thighs: Careful examination of the ground disclosed 
three quarters of an eggshell, which, being moist, 
showed that it had been recently hatched. This does 
not necessarily disprove the gape theory, as she may 
have had another young one or egg in her mouth to 
preserve the equilibrium; but I doubt it, as this was 
a second set. Returning a week later, I again flushed 


HARLEQUIN DUCKS. 
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(Fron “Nuttalls Ornithology.) 


the old bird from her young one at a short distance 
from the first place. He was-then well grown; so, 
thinking affairs might take an interesting turn, I sat 
down and watched at a short distance. The mother 
bird did all in her power to induce the little one to 
move away. She wentup to it, withdrew a few inches, 
and then shoved it away from me with her breast, in 
exactly the same way I have seen the English Sparrow 
do.” 


ERNEST W. VIcKERS, in the March Od/ogist, de- 
cribes a singular nesting site of the Phoebe (Sayornis 
phebe), the nest being built on a 32-inch cotton rope, 
which was stretched at an angle of 42 degrees by ex- 
act measurement. The size of the nest was unusual, 
the greatest height being 7.50 inches; greatest width, 
4.75 inches; depth of cavity, 1 inch; diameter of 
cavity, 2.50 inches: The structure was so evenly bal- 
anced that when the mother bird alighted upon it it 
scarcely moved. Mr. Vickers is led to ask: ‘‘ Was 
this nice balancing of the nest the work of ‘accident’ 
or ‘chance,’ or was it a display of ‘instinct’ elevated 
to the border land of ‘ reason ?’” 


THE revised A. O. U. check list will not be out 
until the fall. 


Dr. Louis B. BisHop, of New Haven, Conn., leaves 
in April for a several months’ collecting trip in 
northern Wyoming. 


THE latest report received from the Cooper Orni- 
thological Club has, to our regret, been mislaid, and 
will appear in our next. 
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WE EXPOSE FRAUDS. 
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Entered at the New Y. ork Post ‘Office as mail matter of the second class. 


To the many foreign readers of this month’s NIp- 
IOLOGIST we would like to remark that it is not only 
the representative magazine on the American conti- 
nent of the subject treated of, but is a unique publi- 
cation of interest everywhere. Graham W. Murdock, 
Esq., says in his natural history department of the 
Yorkshire Weekly Post (Leeds, England): ‘‘ THE NIp- 
IOLOGIST, unlike the cognate publications of this 
country and France and Germany, is not insufferably 
dull. On the contrary, it is singularly bright and 
attractive ; textually and graphically, and yet strictly, 
and indeed severely, scientific—in fact, a model pub- 
lication of the kind.” Our field, as will be seen, is 
not always restricted to America. And we will send 
the paper anywhere on earth, postage free, on receipt 
of subscription. 


Dr. Emit Horus, the renowned African explorer 
and scientist now visiting America, contributes to this 
number an interesting article and illustration of a 
most curious African bird. Dr. Holub usually re- 
fuses to write for the press under any consideration, 
but he kindly made an appointment with us and dic- 
tated in our office the article here given. He has 
promised other articles, with illustrations of rare 
African birds and nests. 


AND the question still is, can you continue to do 
without the NIDIOLOGIST ? 

Consider the quality of our articles and illustra- 
tions, with all the news of the Ornithological world 
which we would like to present to you each month, 
and you will decide to make our visits regular by 
forwarding the small remittance required. 

Perhaps your paper was marked “Last Sample 
Copy?” If so, that is what it means. Your next 
paper will come as soon as you kindly remit. Sub- 
scriptions may begin with any number as far back as 
January, 1894. 


Dr. R. W. SHUFELD’, in the course of his valuable 
contribution in this number on ‘‘Fort Wingate 
Reminiscences,” gives us a little light on his remark- 
able imprisonment and trial at that military station. 
The trial cost the government many thousands of 


dollars and created a great stir in military and scien- 
tific circles. This is the first time Dr. Shufeldt has 
written anything on the subject, and his ‘* Reminis- 
cences”’ will be read with a wide.interest. 


INTO the natural history department of Sports A field 
cometh W. C. Purdin, of Forest Grove, Ore., with 
some ‘‘ Oregon Field Notes,” which, he assures the 
reader, he has ‘‘ never before seen in print.” 

No one who has read the Ornithological note will 
think of disputing his word on this point. 

Mr. Purdin embarks on his subject without preface 
or apology, and makes the most startling statements 
with a rare ingenuousness, calculated to carry con- 
viction—to investigators equally ingenuous. 

But to quote Mr. Purdin: ‘‘ The Yellow-hammer 
variety of Woodpecker goes to roost very early—be- 
fore sundown generally—and does so by thrusting his 
head through a knot hole in a wall or tree, or a 
crevice, fork of a limb, or such like, and hangs 
suspended by the head, with its body suspended in 
the air.”’ ‘‘ It is very amusing to watch their natural 
habits,” adds Mr. Purdin. 

Also our author says: ‘‘ Very often they may be 
seen at roost high up on a wall,.with body outside the 
building and their heads inside. They cannot be 
found in this position in the morning, as they are 
very early risers.” 

How fortunate that they are very early risers! 
What a woeful weeping there would be among the 
birds if they should see the poor Flickers hanging by 
their necks as a result of a ‘‘natural habit!” And 
what if it is a suicidal mania, and should spread 
among all the birds ? 

If Mr. Purdin had realized what consternation his 
ingenuous remarks would cause among bird students, 
he would surely have kept the truth from us—as long 
as possible. 


A SPRING bird that had taken time by the forelock 
flew into Central Park, New York, during the recent 
blizzard. His probable fate is best outlined by an 
unknown poet in the following pathetic verse : 


‘The first bird of spring 
Essayed for to sing, 
But ere he had uttered a note 
He fell from the limb, 
A dead bird was him, 
The music had friz in his throat.” 


IN a recent conversation we had with the chief en- 
gineer of the Northern Pacific Railroad, an observant 
gentleman who, from his occupation, has seen some- 
thing of bird-life incidentally, he described a singular 
habit of Grouse, which, we believe, has not been here- 
tofore known to Ornithologists. In Northern Dakota, 
in winter, the Grouse (species not stated) delve into 
crevices in the snow, which in many places is soft ex- 
cept for the frozen crust. 

The birds tunnel for considerable distances under 
the snow, seeking food and shelter, and when dis- 
turbed by a man’s footsteps they will suddenly break 
through the snow crust and fly up, right in front of 
him, never failing to startle the hunter out of all hopes 
of bagging one, of that particular covey at any rate. 


Erratum. On pagé 87 for, ‘‘ Bullock’s”” read Balti- 


more. 
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WANTED, FORK SALE, AND TO EXCHANGE. 


Charges—One half cent per word. No notices for less than 25 cts. 
Deraxrrs’ Noticrs, per line, for first insertion............... 10 cts, 


TERMS— OASII IN ADVANCE. 


NOTE—Every Sunscriper is entitled to one exchange notice of 25 
words FREE, to be used any time during the year. 


‘XCHANGE—Onur packet of 150 Foreign Stamps 
for every fine arrow point sent us. Send list of 
eggs, curiosities, etc. Kerr & PERHAM, 
- Sandwich, III. 


ORTHERN BIRDS forsale. A limited number of 
choice skins of Western and Arctic Horned Owls, 
American Hawk Owl, Gray and Canadian Ruffed 
Grouse, and Willow Ptarmigan. All are extra-fine 
skins. Ninety-five collections with full data, suitable 
for mounting or as cabinet skins. For particulars 
inclose stamp. G. F. Diprpir, 
324 George St., Toronto, Can. 


ee SEASON I wilt collect eggs in sets, botanical 
specimens, lepidoptera, and marine curiosities. 
All letters of inquiry must inclose stamp for reply. 
Ora W. KNIGHT, 
157 Hammond St., Bangor, Me. 


ANTED—A good 4x5 Camera. Can offer for 
same first-class sets, Bird Mesting in Canada, 
complete file of Od/ogist, and many other books, etc. 
Send description and price of same to 
: Pau. McGinry, 
120 Lumpkin St., Athens, Ga. 


OR SALE—A Steven’s ‘“‘ Hunter’s Pet” 44 caliber 
choke-bore shotgun, nearly new. Price, $11.00. 
H. S. HATHAWAay, 
Providence, R. k 


Box 408. 


ANTED—For exchange, first-class sets of eggs 
of sea and land birds the coming season, after 
April, for large rare singles and sets not in my col- 
lection. M. T. CLECKLEY, 
457 Greene St., Augusta, Ga. 


ARE WARBLERS—I have a few good skins of 
Townsend’s Warbler which I will dispose of at 
$1.00 each. Some slightly imperfect on head and 
throat, due to spring moult, at 75 cents each. 
Gro. F. BRENINGER, 
Santa Cruz, Cal. 


OLLECTORS, ATTENTION—We are now in the 
field and doing business. When you write, state 
what you can use and amount you wish to invest, and 
we will surprise you with our terms. Orders for 
Duck’s eggs with nests desired. Also for fresh skins 
of Gulls, Geese, Terns, etc. 
Bryant & MumMeEry, 
Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Home address, Davison, Mich. 


XCHANGE NOTICE—Contemplating a trip to 
Arizona this spring, would dispose of remaining 
duplicates taken there in a former season. I offer a 
few fine sets of Abert’s Towhee 1-3. Send lists. 
ROSWELL S. WHEELER, 
1417 Grand St., Alameda, Cal. 


OTICE—To every one sending me $1.00 cash or 
$2.00 in first-class sets or skins, I will send a 
receipt for taking the wild nature from any bird you 
capture and wish to keep or pet. All letters answered. 
ARTHUR V. CLIFTON, 
Athens, Ga. 


Art of Embalming. 


A CHEAP AND RELIABLE PROC- 
ESS OF MOUNTING SPECIMENS. 


As a promoter of high art in taxidermy I would 
not advocate less artistic methods in mounting birds. 
Neither would I advise the process of embalming in 
preference to the old method. 

Nevertheless, it is suggested to the hundreds of 
your readers who are not professed taxidermists, in 
truth, to all amateurs, to learn the simple, yet satis- 
factory, method of embalming. 

This process, now over a quarter of a century old, 
and used by hundreds of workers, has many advan- 
tages, especially in the adjustment of a bird’s legs 
and wings, which are not possessed by the commonly 
used methods. It is very easily learned, and even 
children can readily acquire it, the work not occupy- 
ing one third of the time needed in the other methods. 

The cost of a good work on taxidermy, from $5 to 
$10, is, in itself, a serious inroad on slim purses, and 
alone prevents many from attempting the art; while 
private instruction at a cost of $10 to $50 is not rarely 
unsatisfactory, and sometimes entirely unsuccessful. 


(5¢C. 


Send stamp for further information. All questions 
cheerfully answered. Testimonials furnished upon 
application. 


MORRIS GIBBS, M.D., - Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Mention the NipioLocisr. 


Are you going | 


to collect anything this spring, and have you all the 
tools you need? Wehave a full stock of THE BEST. 
Send two cent stamp for our Catalogue, and see our 
prices before you purchase. 


Complete Instructions and Embalm- 
ing Powder, sufficient to mount 
twenty birds the size of a robin, 


“Starter” Mineral Collection, 20 showy specimens,. 
35 cents, prepaid. 
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QUARTZ 
CRYSTALS } 


“Our Pet” Mineral Collection, of 52 larger specimens, 
named with locality where found, prepaid for only $1. 


TIN ORE 


Birds’ Eggs, Showy Shells, Naturalists’ 
Supplies, and Books. 


CHAS. K. REED, 


Taxidermist, 


262 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 


THE NEW 


ORNITHOLOCISTS and 
OOLOGISTS’ MANUAL. 


At Considerable Expense, [| have published the 
manual for the use of all Ornithologists and 
Odlogists. 


above 


a neat, handy list, giving prices of all eggs and skins, 


For a long time collectors have wanted | 


also prices of Mammal skins, how to make a first-elass | 


bird and Mammal skin, 


and the proper way to collect | 


and prepare eggs and skins, and various other infor- | 


mation, all of which and many other valuable features 
are incorporated in the new manual. 
Please note that the prices are all standard, and 


such as are in use by the majority of collectors in the | 


U.S. The nomenclature is the A. O. U., which is the 
recognized standard, and all the information through- 


out will be found to be reliable and up to date. 


Also please note that this is no dodge to get your | 


money, and then publish the manual or not as seen 
fit, but the work is now nearly finished, and completed 
copies will be ready to send out by March 5, doubtless 
before this ad. is read by any subscriber to the NipI- 
OLOGIST. 


little later. Price, 
what vou order. 


WALTER F. WEBB, PUBLISHER, ALBION, N. Y. 
FRANK H. LATTIN, 


Albion, N. Y., U.S. A. 


50 cents. Order at once, and get 


PUBLISHER OF 


THE OOLOGIST, 
“IND NATURAL SCIENCE NEWS, 


JOBBER IN 


Specimens, Instruments, Supplies, 


Pubigations for the Naturalist. 


32-page monthly magazine, 
established by * L att tin” in 1884, devoted to Birds, their 
nests and eggs, and is ofspecial interest to all Teachers, 
Sportsmen, Naturalists, and Curio Collectors. During 
1894 itattained an average monthly circulation of 4,167 


THE 


The price is 25 cents, within the reach ofall. 
Fine leather bourtd copies will be ready for delivery a 


| 
| 


| 


| established dealer. 


| 


copies. It is recognized everywhere as the leading 
medium through which to reach the class for whom itis: | 
published. Over 50 new ads. appear in CAC h issue, and | 
its patrons, with rarely an exception, say “il pays,’ 

Subseription, 754 nts perannum. Sample, 5 cents. 

NATURAL SCIENCE NEWS js the only WEEKLY 
Journal devoted exclusively to Natural History in 
America. Spages. Established 1895. Circulation, wever 
less than 2,000 Copies per issue. Over 60 new ads. every 
week. < 

Subseription, $1.00 per ani mple, 2 cents. 


Send 10 ¢ cents for latest issives o@ Oth publications and 
‘Lattin’s” Clearance Sale Lists 


Always address everything p Tataly and in full to 


FRANK H. LATTIN, Albion, N. Y. 


TAXIDERMISTS’ = GUNS. 


Send atamp 


for Price List. GuaWorks, Pittsburgh, P 
Pocket Shot-guns and Pistol Shot-gun canes, ete , 


Address James II, Jonnson, 
Great Western Gun Works, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
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MY STOCK OF A 
Oologists’ Tools and Supplies 


for the spring trade of 1895 has been selected with 
the greatest care, and all orders will be filled with 
FRESH GOODS. Collectors will find many new 
things in my 


LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


including a new Hand Blower. 


Nore.—It was my intention to make prices in 
my new catalogue as /ow, if not lower, than the 
lowest. If any reliable dealer has made a lower 
price on anything in my line, send in your orders 
at their prices and it will receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 

JAMES P. BABBITT, 
Wholesale & Retail Dealer in 
TAXIDERMIST AND NATURALIST SUPPLIES, 
TAUNTON, Mass. 


Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


Naturalists’ Supply Depot. 
SUPPLIES 
Eggs, Skins, Specimens, Glass Eyes. 


Manufacturers of 
Papier-mache Half Heads. 


BOOKS — Davie's Taxidermy, Hornaday’s Taxidermy, — 


Davie’s Eggs, Coues’s Key, Ridgway’s Manual. 


Now Ready—Catalogue for 1895. 
(Send 10 cents for a copy.) 

Notice.—We will sell Birds’ Eggs cheaper than any 
We have the largest stock carried 
by any dealer and intend in the next six months to 
sell them—not to go. out of business, to make 


things fly. 
Frank Blake Webster Co., 
th Hyde Park, Mass. 


FRANK B. ARMSTRONG, 


Bird Skins, Birds’ Egés in Fine Sets, 


Mammal Skins, Reptiles. Mounted Birds and 
Animals Indigenous to Texas 
and Mexico. 


TAMAULIPAS, 


ALTA Mira, Estapo bE Mexrco,. 


COINS! STAMPS! CURIOS! 
64-PAGE CATALOGUE, 
Wim. F. Greany, 


10 cts. 


827 Brannan St., San Francisco. 


H. H. AND. C.S. BRIMLEY, 


RALEIGH, N C. 


| First-class Bird and Mammal Skins and Birds’ Eggs ; . 


ete, | 


Reptiles and Batrachians, alive and in alcohol. 
Histological Material. 


Full data. Send stamp for list. 
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An OXTQEN HOME CURE 


WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


Often Cures Cases Incurable to the 
Most Approved Remedies. . .. . 


% 


The following letteris from Rev. Ross Taylor, editor of ILLUSTRATED 
AFRICA (formerly called AFRICAN NEWS), a journal in the interests 
of African missionaries, and which was established by its father, Rev. 
William Taylor, Bishop of Africa: 


No. 150 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, May 15, 1894. 
My Dear Str. 


I take pleasure in notifying you of the beneficent Secuits of the use of the Electropoise as reported 
to me by several of our missionaries. Rev. William Rasmussen, for some six years on the Congo, 
testifies that when early applied it will check African fever. Rev. William E. Dodson, who has seen still 
longer service in Angola, has found it very efficient as a remedial agent. 

I have used one in my own family with very gratifying results. My youngest son had what seemed 
to me to be a very serious nervous affection; when your treatment was first applied, he could not endure 
more than three minutes’ application at a time. After some weeks he could go to sleep under the treat- 
ment, and let it continue until morning. He is now in perfect health, which can only be attributed, 
under the blessing of God, to the Electropoise and your advice to keep him as much as possible in the 
fresh air. 

The Bishop has taken one of your instruments to Africa, since when we have sent several others. 

Yours truly, 
ROSS TAYLOR. 


Electrolibration Go., 407 Gstnd Greet London 


Morll:: Noro: NEW YORK, MAY, 1895. $1.50 PER YEAR. 
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Glossy Ibis at Heron Lake. 


; ‘HE great ten-acre heronry on the south 

side of Heron Lake was long a center 

of attraction to me in the early summer 

of ’94. The many curious habits of the mature 

Herons, the awkward ways of the striplings, 

the wonderful differences in nesting conditions, 

the whilom presence of other species of birds, 

in singles, pairs, or flocks, all gave to my visits 
a never-failing variety of interest. 

There seem to be, often, times of unusual 
restlessness among gregarious birds, even in 
the midst of domestic duties. On the 16th of 
June I found such a condition prevailing, 
Night Herons, Franklin’s Gulls, and Forster’s 
Terns making the air mazy with their weaving 
flights and hysterical with their mingled cries. 
In sheer curiosity I fired my gun, and such a 
sight! From over all those acres of coarse 
sedge and cane rose myriads of birds. And 
suddenly there wheeled majestically into view 
a pair of great white birds, Ardeas, without 
doubt ; but whether occidentalis or egretta 
will never be known, for, after circling in 
stately curves, nearer and farther, they disap- 
peared, and I never saw them again. Though 
they appeared to me fully as large as our com- 
mon Great Blues, or even larger, I am skep- 
tical as to these specimens being A. occidentalis, 
this species never having been recorded in the 
State. But by that curiously common coinci- 
dence according to which we often note rarities 
in groups I saw, while watching the Ardeas, a 
flock of six blackish birds, smaller than the 
Night Heron and of lighter flight. A nearer 
approach made plain their sickle bills, and 
their identity as Ibises became complete. But 
what variety ? 

On June 26, a sister coming to visit us just 
as I was about starting for the lake, I took her 
with me, retaining the collecting box and the 
camera, but thinking the gun ungallant—senti- 
mentally true, but, practically, a sad mistake ! 

“Sit here, with baby, in the buggy,” I said, 
as we reached the further margin of the true 
shore line, “and watch, as I get far out beyond 
your sight (for tallness of the grass), to the 
border of the heronry; you will see such a 
sight as you may never see again.’”’ Fifteen 
minutes of hard wading brought me to the 
heronry. Many a yell, let loose for the 
spectacular benefit of the waiters on the 
shore, aroused the local birds, and among them 
my three (supposed) pairs of Ibises, who now 
flew back and forth, centering their movements 
about a certain spot which I recognized as 
being located in a narrow strip of canebrake, 
pushing into the prevalent sedge grass, a 
‘strip ’’ which I knew to be peopled by a 


sparse overflow from the neighboring Heron 
Oklahoma. Nearer and nearer, as I approached 
this spot, the Ibises ventured, and yet I never 
dreamed that they were nesting. Entering the 
strip I noted how the Heron younglings had 
grown since the visit of the previous Saturday ; 
a few nests containing belated eggs were casu- 
ally observed, and two nests, about twenty 
feet apart, containing the one four, the other 
two eggs, of a bluer tinge then attracted my 
sight. For a moment I glanced at them curi- 
ously, and then a thrill ran over me from head 
to foot, for I realized that these were Glossy 
Ibis’s eggs! Then I glanced upward, and 
realization crystallized into certainty; for there, 
nearly above my head, and well within gun 
range, were two pairs of the Ibises, the rich 
chestnut of their bodies gleaming in the sun as 
they hovered about awkwardly, anxiously, with 
legs half dropped as if to alight and scare away 
the intruder. 

And now I looked more critically at the 
nests, which proved to be radically unlike those 
of the Night Heron, and as radically unlike the 
descriptions given in the books, as a single 
glimpse at the accompanying cut will show. 
Our books and data tell us that Heron’s eggs 
are deposited on broken-down rushes, which is 
exactly as true as it is to say that the roof 
of a house rests upon a stone foundation. On 
the basis of a broken-down tussock of grass or 
reeds the Herons build their nests of canes, 
layer after Jayer, to the depth, sometimes, of — 
sixteen inches or more. A few fine cane-tips 
form the scanty lining, when lining there is, 
and upon these the eggs are laid. But as for 
the Ibises—these two nests were made as fol- 
lows: where canes grew thickest and were 
beaten down by storm and snow about ten 
feet each way from any Heron nest, the birds 
had placed arather thick but flatly hollowed 
layer of broad and soft grass stems. The 
whole structure, in each case, was utterly art- 
less. Certainly, the Ibises had not gone to 
school to their neighbors, nor apparently to 
any other beings. 

The eggs were typical, a little rougher, per- 
haps, than my Californian specimens. Being 
fresh, and one “ set” incomplete, the rich green- 
blue was, and still is, delightful to the eye. 

To this day I cannot account for my folly 
in taking the incomplete set. Perhaps I was 
disarmed of forethought by the tameness of 
the birds, and yet forgot that in the taking of 
the eggs I was removing what had been the 
very incentive to that tameness. Suffice it to 
say that when I visited the spot a few days 
later with especially murderous intent I saw, 
as I neared the heronry, five Ibises, fitfully 
wandering, apparently unknowing of my pres- 
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ence, far northward of the breeding spot, over 
the rushes on the lake margin; and they went 
further and came nearer, and went, and went 
away, into the canebrake far to westward. A 
week later I returned for one last despairing 
search. But this time only a single wary bird 
wandered, on wing, over much the same 
ground, and disappeared in much the same 
way ; and that is all. 

I believe the State Ornithologist, Dr. Roberts, 
was the first ‘‘expert’’to make the acquaint- 
ance of these Heron Lake Ibises. Two birds 
were shot at the lake the November before 
the June in which I found them breeding, and 
were given by the shooter to a local enthusiast, 
who mounted them and placed them in his 
office, where they were seen by Dr. Roberts 
while he was on a visit to Mr. Thomas Miller 
and the lake. Seeing these birds last Septem- 
ber, and learning from Mr. Miller the circum- 
stances above noted, I hastened, on a day, to 
view them critically, taking with me a magnifi- 
cent Colorado specimen of P. gwarauna for 
comparison. But, alas! the mounted speci- 
mens were young of the year, and hence, baby- 
hke, had no tangible story to tell. Last No- 
vember I learned from Iowa pot hunters at the 
lake, while negotiating for a magnificent male 
Anser canad. occidentalis, which had just been 
taken, with its mate, by a single shot, on the 
wing, that two or three of these “curious 
brown birds with sickle bills” had been taken 
during each of the two autumns previous ; but 
inquiry showed that they were all young of the 
year. From all this it appears likely that at 
least a pair or two of the Ibises have nested at 
Heron Lake for several years. Are they 
guarauna or autumnalis? Just imagine how 
eagerly I shall await the ripening of another 
season, which may enable me to bring to bag a 
mature specimen for the gratifying of my scien- 
tific curiosity and the abating of my chagrin! 

Meanwhile, I shall be really grateful for au- 
thentic records of the breeding of the White-faced 
Glossy Ibis anywhere east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and north of Mason and Dixon’s Line; 
for, though I have been kindly informed that 
“P. autumnalis breeds commonly in the West,” 
I am also informed that many leagues inter- 
vene between Heron Lake, Minnesota, and 
Mr. Shield’s famous San Diego find, and I am 
deeply interested to know how far the known 
breeding range of this Ibis has been extended 
by my discovery P. B. PEABopy. 

Wilder, Minn. 


ee 


I AM very much in love with your magazine; you 
give so much for so little money. Surely no one in- 
terested in bird-life or the grand study of nature can 
afford to be without it.—Olver Davie. 


Apparatus. 


PRING and the collecting season are 
S here in “name only,” and not “in 
deed.” One day will be warm and 
balmy, and, longing for “ a sme!l of the woods ”’ 
(cottonwoods), you will go out on the creek, 
rap on the trees, and wake the Magpies and 
the Screech Owls up to a sense of their coming 
duties; but the next morning, on being pushed 
out of bed and ordered to start the kitchen 
fire, you are liable to find.the kindling and ax 
under a foot of snow. 

Our local Weather Bureau has placed itself 
liable to a suit for damages by alienating the 
affections of grandma’s old speckled hen (sfec- 
ulus henus). Reposing confidence in their 
ability, and lulled to a fancied security by a 
few warm days, she stole a nest in a shady 
nook out under the woodpile, and in five days 
had accumulated a handsome set of an equal - 
number of priceless treasures (priceless in the 
market of a mining camp), but on the sixth day 
“the wind blew and then it snowed,” and “old 
speckle’s ”’ set of eggs were in cold storage. 

But while the hand of my barometer is busily 
engaged inscratching the graduating marks from 
the dial and “gyrating” from 22 to 25, I want 
to describe to the readers of “Nip” a few 
contraptions which may be of service to them 
in their coming raids. 5 

Many a time have I left town on an expedi- 
tion with a box as large as a cracker box, full 
of cotton, in order to have ample space for the 
packing of one hundred eggs, more or less, and 
late in the afternoon I have removed the screws 
and taken off the hinges and handle with my 
jackknife, compressed the cotton into the small- 
est possible bundle, thrown the box away, and 
sneaked back to town with my only set of eggs 
packed in a sardine can ‘Then, again, have 
we started out with but a single cigar box 
and been obliged to divide what little cotton 
we had by “hairsplitting’’ methods into doz- 
ens of wrappings, and hunt around some farm- 
house for a few old pails in order to take care 
of the deluge of eggs that the birds have show- 
ered down on our heads. 

My first contraption 
cent enough, but inside 
of that is fitted closely a 
second box, and inside 
of the second is a third. 
So you will see that the 
facilities are good for 
either a lucky or an unlucky day; you are pre- 
pared for a big haul, and, on the other hand, 
you are carrying a modest-looking box that 
will not excite the cupidity of the natives. I 
have two long, slender straps, and begin filling 


for a box looks inno- 
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the inside box; when that is full I strap it un- 
derneath and begin on the next. When all 
three are filled or in use 
they will look like this. 

The collector who 
brings home the nests 
and skins as well as the 
eggs will appreciate this 
arrangement, for he can 
keep his eggs in one, skins 
in the other, and nests in 
the third; or put his lunch, 
shells, etc., on the inside, 
and have a place to carry 
them without mixing with the specimens. The 
outside box must be well made, and the cover, 
instead of being flat, should be boxed. All 
the weight is coming on this cover, and a car- 
penter will tell you that this style is best suit- 
ed for the hinges, handle, and fastenings. I 
got my handle of a trunk and valise maker, and 
on the inside of the cover I have leather loops 
to put the tools, etc., in when I go away for a 
few days. 

The inside boxes should have flat lids, and it 
is a good plan to have the second box, when in 
its place, high enough to come a little above 
the edge of the outside one, as it makes a 
bracing for the cover of the large box when 
they are placed within each other. 

My smallest box, also, has two removable 
cross partitions that slide down in grooves and 
divide the space in three compartments. The 
outside one is only 15 inches long and 8x8 in 
depth and width. , 

This shape is easier to carry than a more 
cubical box, as it permits your arm to hang 
nearer your body; that is to say, a box twelve 
inches wide will keep your arm thrown from 
your shoulder at an angle which will be more 
tiresome than an angle produced by carrying a 
box only eight inches wide. 

I remember reading years ago of a collector 
who used a tape line to let his eggs down from 
the nest, and ascertained at the same time the 
height of the nest from the ground, but one 
trial in a windstorm settled the tape for me, 
and my substitute is a carpenter’s chalk line 
with a lead sinker and a snap on the end. 
Every two feet I have wound tightly some 
black linen thread, passing the needle through 
the cord so the band will not slip, and every 
ten feet I wind two bands about an inch apart. 
These black knots on the white cord are very 
conspicuous, and you can compute the height 
very quickly, ten feet at a jump, by observing 
the double knots if the nest happens to be over 
ten feet. 

The editor of this journal was quite taken 
with my jointed ladder, which I must also speak 
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of. Perhaps most of the collectors will laugh 
at the idea of carrying a heavy ladder around 
all day, but mine is made out of dry white 
spruce ; the side pieces are only 1? inches by 
1} inches, and it is remarkably light. Being 
but ten feet long and hinged in the center, 
when folded it is not awkward to carry. If you 
stand it as near the perpendicular as possible, 
with hinges on the under side, it will not 
“jackknife ’’ on you. 

The hinges are of the long strap variety, their 
flanges running up and 
down the two ladders; 
then the rounds being 
nailed on the two-inch 
edge and the strain.at the 
joint coming on_ the 
three-inch edge, it is al- 
most as solid as if there 
was no joint. 

Most of the trees along 
our streams are somewhat 
scrubby, and in climbing 
twenty-five or thirty trees 
a day this ladder pays for 
its transportation. ‘Ten 
feet will put me beyond 
the tangle of dead branch- 
es and onto the first strong limbs. 

We egg collectors will soon lay claim to being 
the best long distance walkers in the United 
States, and some day we may plan a relay walk 
from Washington to San Francisco, carrying a 
dispatch from the curator of the National Mu- 
seum to the lighthouse keeper on the Farallone 
Islands; but if any exchange of ideas will make 
our success in the field more complete, let me 
suggest that we exchange ideas as well as egg- 
shells and feathers. FREDERICK M. DILLE. 

Denver, Colo., March 15, 1895. 


+ + »«—_____—_ 


An Unbiased Opinion. 


A howl came up out of the West when THE 
NIDIOLOGIST spread its wings and departed from 
California. The local Ornithologists did not relish 
the parting, and were not backward in saying so. 
But we intend, as in the past, to represent American 
Ornithology and Odlogy. The following note from 
Mr. C. Barlow, of Santa Clara, Cal., will be found a 
candid, and certainly an unbiased, opinion : 

‘“Now as to the March ‘Nip.’ I must say that I 
consider it the fest number yet published. It is ex- 
ceedingly crisp and interesting, and if it is the result 
of moving to the metropolis we will desis¢ and take a 
seat in the corner! The Condor experience is im- 
mense, and no doubt will be fully copied by Davie in 
his new work, as also by other future authors. I im- 
agine it is perhaps the most complete description of 
this bird’s nidification that has ever appeared. The 
short articles are interesting, and the number as a 
whole is beyond criticism.” 
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RUNT HAWKS’ EGGS, 
Two Runts. _ Hints for Egg Collectors. 
HROUGH the kindness of Mr. C. Bar- BY SCOLOPAX. 
low I am able to show the photograph HE egg season is again upon us. Boys, 


of two sets of Hawks’ eggs, which are 
interesting in that each set contains a runt egg. 
The following are the data for the two sets : 

44-2. Luteo swatnsont. Crow Creek, Weld 
County, Colo., June 1, 1887. This set consists 
of the two white eggs on the left. The meas- 
urements in inches are respectively 2.35x1.73 
and 2.11x1.44. Incubation was just com- 
menced. The nest was composed of large 
sticks and was lined with bark, green cotton- 
‘wood balls, and green leaves. The habit of 
placing the fruit of the cottonwood in their 
nests is very persistent among the Hawks of 
this locality. The nest was placed not above 
thirty feet from the ground in a willow. 

52-2. Buteo borealis calurus. Poway, San 
Diego County, Cal., March 6, 1888. ‘This set 
contains the spotted egg and the one near it. 
They measure in inches 2.34x1.80 and 2.16x 
1.51. The larger egg was slightly incubated, 
the smaller one seemed quite fresh. The nest 
was a large affair made of sticks and lined 
with bark and other soft fibers. It was placed 
in a fork of a sycamore about eighty feet up. 
I was told that the nest had been occupied by 
Red-tails during the previous year. 

R. C. MCGREGOR. 

Stanford University, Cal. 
> + > 


Dr. Emit Horus and wife have returned 
to Vienna, Austria, where the emperor provides 
them with a residence. Dr. Holub has con- 
tributed an article for our next number on the 
Nile or Egyptian Goose, with illustration of its 
nesting in trees in Africa. 

—~ 


To exchange with reliable collectors try the ‘‘ Nip.” 
It pays. We take specimens at one half catalogue rates. 


let’s have a talk about our affairs. I 

have been in the happy capacity of an 
egg collector for many, many years; over a 
quarter of a century, in fact ; therefore, you 
can reasonably call me an egg crank. 

When I began there were no drills nor blow- 
pipes, and like Linnzus, Wilson, and Audu- 
bon, I blew (“ blowed”’) my eggs with two holes. 
Times have changed since’ then, and now, if a 
collector is not a slick mechanic with his 
Odlogical instruments, in the words of the 
poet, “he is not in it” in exchanges ; for most 
of the collectors insist on one small hole neatly 
drilled in the side. And this is right. Collect 
few eggs, but have them perfect. 

In order to have them perfect you must have 
good instruments. ‘To accomplish this, at least 
three drills should be purchased at the begin- 
ning of the season. One very small burr, with 
faint serrations. This for the smallest eggs, 
but compatible for eggs as large as a Jay’s. 
The next larger drill should have a burr of 
one eighth of an inch, or a little larger, and 
rather coarser make. Then, for a big drill, 
get the largest size, one half inch. ‘This drill 
can be used for eggs from a Robin’s up, and 
is often necessary for incubated Hawk’s and 
Heron’s eggs. As the seasons pass, you can 
add new drills ; one a year is sufficient if you 
do not lose any, and in time you will have a 
fine collection of ten or more. 

I have ten or twelve, and think as much of 
keeping them in good condition as a surgeon 
does his instruments. They should be care- 
fully cleaned, and if properly cared for will 
last a lifetime. Drills should never be allowed 
to rust, and when carried should not come in 
contact with hard substances. A large piece 
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of flannel is a good protection. Never use a 
rough box, and pack loosely. Oil the burrs 
occasionally, and always when you pack away 
for a year. 

One hears a good deal about collecting boxes, 
and many collectors are constantly trying new 
schemes. The old-fashioned way was to use 
a small tin box, perhaps a spice box received 
at home. ‘This, filled with cotton and carried 
in the pocket, was all that was thought neces- 
sary ; and probably was for Robin’s and Spar- 
row’s eggs. But for larger and rarer eggs 
something more substantial is required. After 
trying a dozen methods I adopted the follow- 
ing, which I believe is the best of all : 

Purchase a wickerwork trout basket—price, 
seventy-five cents to two dollars, according to 
size—and swing over shoulder by a strap. It 
fits the hip exactly, and is never in the way. 
In it you may store a lot of loose layer cotton, 
tin boxes, large and small, filled with cotton. 
Drills well wrapped, a big lunch, and a long 
piece of fish line and a woolen sock, for letting 
eggs out of trees. I have a friend who only 
collects with a string and sock (!), and he often 
gets it filled with Hawk’s eggs in one day. 

However, it is best to always carry your two 
extremes in egg drills, and blow all the eggs 
you can in the field. One always feels better 
when the eggs are safely blown and securely 
packed. In many cases, the eggs, when well 
incubated, should be slightly drilled, probed 
with a sharp piece of wire, using care, and 
then shaken well and laid aside for aweek. It 
may be objected to on the ground that the 
eggs will smell badly. Very well, it is your 
province to save your eggs after you have taken 
them from the nest. Before taking eggs you 
should drill one of them, and ascertain their 
condition. If incubated beyond all hope, the 
' set should not be further disturbed. However, 
if you conclude to try to save them, you must 
not be upset by a disagreeable smell. Further- 
more, a reliable, upright Odlogist will not be, 
and a good-for-nothing “ egg hog ”’ will be. 

I have a friend who frequently takes two, and 
even three, weeks to fully prepare incubated 
Hawk's and Owl's eggs. He is avery superior 
workman, and I have many times seen him 
make a perfect specimen of an egg which you 
or I would give up in despair. It is patience 
that accomplishes the most in the management 
of “hard set” eggs, and it is worth while for 
any and all collectors to govern themselves 
accordingly. 

It is an excellent thing to use fine shot for 
cleaning out eggs; but judgment and leisure in 
the undertaking are important in all cases. In 
other words, don’t shake too hard, and don’t 
get in a hurry. 


Another point: All Odlogists should be 
Ornithologists, and not merely collectors. It 
is a mistaken notion that simple everyday egg 
collectors are naturalists. The boy who merely 
collects for the love of the craze is merely a 
very common personage. I am sorry to say 
that there are a good number of them who 
come in the category of fad collectors, and 
whose existence is so short that they are for- 
gotten at once. In fact, they advance so little 
in the work of collecting that they fail even to 
send articles on their favorite subjects to the 
papers. ‘These men are only egg grabbers, as 
they would gloat over a collection of stamps 
or tobacco tags, and leave the pleasure as soon 
as they cease to find amusement in it, or when 
something else appears to occupy them. 

The so-called Odlogist, who does not know 
the habits of the bird whose nest he robs, and 
often even the name of the bird if he is 
brought in sight of it, is totally unfit to be 
allowed to collect eggs, or any others of 
nature’s treasures. I feel like arresting every 
boy who has a lot of incorrectly named eggs, 
and who will not try to learn when he can. 

A gun is a good thing if in proper hands, 
but a wretched toy in an ignorant, thoughtless 
boy’s hands. A young collector can learn 
more by sitting quietly under a tree watching a 
pair of Vireos, or other birds, construct a nest, 
than in roaming through the woods and fields 
robbing all sorts of birds in order to get more 
of a collection than some other boys. Boys, 
think of this. 

‘The whole point in being a true naturalist is 
in examining into matters for yourself. There 
is no man or boy who cannot add many inter- 
esting facts in the pursuit of natural history of 
our land. Study for yourself, and let us hear 
of your discoveries. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


a a 


E. G. Euuiot, of Bradford Academy, Brad- 
ford, Mass., writes: “I send you a circular of the 
Academy with which I have been connected 
for twenty-five years. The grove that is illus- 
trated is one of the greatest nesting places of 
our common birds that I know of in this vi- 
cinity. I have found nests of the following : 
Blue Jay, Downy and Golden-winged Wood- 
peckers, Brown ‘Thrasher, Wilson’s Thrush, 
Golden-crowned ‘Thrush, Kingbird, Pewee, 
Wood Pewee, Leat Flycatcher, Song and Chip- 
ping Sparrows, Red-eyed and Yellow-throat- 
ed Vireos, Yellow Warbler, Black and White 
Warbler, Chestnut-sided Warbler, Rose-breast- 
ed Grosbeak, Bluebird, Catbird, Black and Yel- 
low-billed Cuckoos, Redstart, Baltimore Oriole, 
and Robins without number—in all twenty-six. 
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Ideas for Campers and Cruisers. 


HAT do we go camping or cruising 
for? To get rest, a change, recrea- 
tion, in other words. If one has 

means and time, then the object may be simply 
fun. Sport may be the aim and camping only 
incidental to it. In any event, it is very im- 
portant to live well, have good things to eat, 
and they must be well cooked to do us good. 
The out of-door life is conducive to the crea- 
tion of a good appetite, and if that same longing 
is not satisfied, then all nature loses its charm 
and everything seems “stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able.’”’ A vacation cannot be enjoyed if one is 
ill; and if there is not properly cooked food to 
be had, how can anyone remain well? A walk- 
ing trip pure and 
simple does not 
include much, if 
any, camping. A 
night may be spent. 
on the top of a 
mountain, or some 
choice spot may 
be visited which 
is too far from 
civilization to be 
“done’’ in one 
day. Insuchcases 
blankets and pro- 
visions are carried 


to tide over the | aNNS Ea idsrseeie 


time one is ab- @& ; 
sent from a base 

of supplies. The usual way is to plan a day’s 
journey to bring one out at a lodging house of 
some sort by sunset. The articles contained in 
the pack or basket, suspended by straps over 
the shoulders, are only those which are abso- 
lutely necessary, for every ounce tells. When a 
longer stay than one day is planned, a “ guide” 
is employed to fetch and carry, and a head- 
quarters camp is established, from which short 
expeditions are made without burdens. 

More comforts and conveniences can be 
taken when the journey is made in a wagon— 
perhaps it is a buckboard or a ship of the 
plains. Likewise, the skiff, Adirondack boat, 
or canoe will enable the camper to take a con- 
siderable amount of baggage with him, even if 
“carries ”’ are to be encountered. 

A yacht supplies the comforts of a home to 
the cruiser, wherever he may be, if it is well 
appointed; and even the little “* single-handers,”’ 
which are so common now along the whole line 
of the Atlantic coast, afford a comfortable bed 
and good board to the knowing ones who sail 
them. 

A compact and light cooking kit is a prime 


‘necessity to the single-hander, canoeist, skiff 


sailor, Adirondack boatman, horseman, and the 
tramp, and it is my present purpose to touch 
upon a few points in regard to it. 

An open wood fire serves as a kitchen range 
to those who camp along shore or in the woods. 
The only things about it that have to be carried 
are the matches with which it is started, and it is 
perhaps unnecessary to remind the experienced 
reader that they must be kept dry at all times, 
and therefore should be stored in a watertight 
receptacle. A small fire, with little flame, which 
soon burns down to a bed of hot coals, is the 
best. Experience alone will teach one the proper 
wood to select,and much depends upon a prop- 
er selection of it. 

Two rods of iron (2 inch square section) 
three feet long, 
having six inches 
of each end turned 
at right angles, 
forming a flat ~, 
and three straight 
pieces of the same 
sized 1ron two feet 
long, form _ to- 
gether a capital 
support for cook- 

-ing utensils over 
an open fire. The 
two — irons are 
run a few inches 
into the ground, 
parallel to each 
other and eighteen 

inches apart. The straight pieces are then laid 
on top. The fire is between the two uprights 
and under the crosspieces on which the frying 
pan, coffee pot, and cooking things rest se- 
curely. These irons take up little room and 
are quite light, and unquestionably convenient. 
There are many canoeists who carry oil stoves 
with them, and one or two have been known to 
cruise with sheet iron collapsable affairs. An 
oil stove is out of place in a region where fire- 
wood can easily be obtained. On salt water it 
is allowable, and even necessary, and it is in 
quite general use aboard single-handers. Char- 
coal is a good and economical fuel and can be 
used in a small sized and light (apology for a) 
stove like the one of iron and asbestos invented 
and used by Mr. Dolge. When you have done 
cooking, water is poured over the fire, and the 
unconsumed charcoal can be used again. Al- 
cohol is too expensive to use for general cook- 
ing, but a little of it can be carried and used in 
the very compact force flame lamps that are 
now soid. This little lamp will be found con- 
venient on rainy days when all the wood 1s wet, 
or at times when something hot is needed in a 
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hurry, to boil water for tea or coffee, or to cook 
an egg or two. 

There are other things besides provisions and 
a fire necessary to good cooking—a broiler, 
stewpan, and a pot of some sort are a few of 
them; and after the food is cooked, plates, 
knives and forks, spoons and cups are required 
if the food is to be eaten in comfort. Now these 
things are somewhat bulky and not particularly 
light, and therefore study is required to so ar- 
range matters that all the comforts are retained 
and the bulk and weight reduced down to their 
lowest terms. Tin is thin 
and light, and _ there- 


fore largely used for 
camping pails, cups, 


pans, plates, and dip- 
pers. The granite fry- 
ing pan is best, as it is 
easiest to keep clean, 
and cleanliness is next 
to godliness in camp as 
elsewhere. Glass and 
earthenware are much 
too heavy to be used. 
Graniteware plates are 
better than tin. The 
handle of a frying pan 
or stewpan is always in 
the way when close 
packing must be done, 
and it is well therefore 
to have it detachable. 

The camping baskets 
that are now sold by 
some of the sporting 
goods dealers and con- 
tain nesting plates, cups, 
spoons, flasks, etc., are 
very good for picnic 
parties and the like, but 
hardly complete or 
small enough for canoe- 
ing, skiff cruising, or for any kind of practical 
camping out. 

A very complete outfit has been produced by 
a Brooklyn canoeist, Mr. Ward, known as the 
Alligator Kit. Everything in it goes in one tin 
pail, and a canvas bag envelops that. This kit 
can be made up for parties of three, four, or 
six. The illustration shows an outfit for six, 
with the various things it contains spread 
around, and to the right of the cut is the bag in 
which everything goes on the nesting principle— 
one. thing inside of another, and so on down. 

A most practical camp kit for three, all in a 
good-sized tin pail, is also made, It contains a 
coffee pot, frying pan, stewpan, deep pail for 
boiling vegetables, etc., a deep pan, and three 
shallow pans. Besides these it contains knives, 
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forks, and spoons, which fit in by the side of 
the coffee pot, together with the frying-pan 


-handle, and three plates, which are placed on 


the top of the pans and under the cover of the 
all-inclosing pail. The coffee pot will hold 
three small cups. There is still a littie room to 
spare even after all these things are in.—C. 
BoyvER Vaux, in Gameland. 


The Western Collector. 


Here heis, in the half-tone illustration (photo 
by C. Barlow). A typ- 
ical specimen is “‘ Buck”’ 
(H. C.) Ward, as he sits 
rather picturesquely on 
the trunk of the tree, 
with a “let ’er go”’ ex- 
pression adorning that 
pipe! He looks, to be 
sure, like a character 

from the “ Bowery,” 
but it must be under- 
stood that he has just 
climbed to a Golden 
Eagle’s nest in a red- 
wood tree one hundred 
feet high in California. 
As the said nest con- 
tained no eggs, his 
expressions thereafter 
would not gain him ad- 
mission to the upper 
ten of Milpitas; but, try 
as he may, the camera 
artist has been able to 
preserve but one ex- 
pression, and that one 
is—‘‘ Buck’s.” 

The typical egg col- 
lector of the West is a 
good-natured, generous 
fellow, with plenty of 

“nerve,” who will, on occasion, climb down to 

a rope’s end after anything in sight, or ascend 

the tallest, biggest tree outside of the “ Sucker 

State.” It must not be understood that the 

Western collector is careless or unscientific, 

for the West can claim some eminent investi- 

gators in the science of Ornithology and 

Odlogy. 


’ 
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A CORRECTION.—Mr. Wm. C. Blake informs us that 
the sale of a California Vulture’s skin, mentioned in 
March number, was made by a friend instead of him- 
self, and the price was £40 instead of £45. 


Fraups like Dr. (?) J. C. Smith, whom we exposed, 
should be wary of plying their trade through the mails. 
It’s a state’s prison offense. 
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Cooper Ornithological Club. 


: ‘HE March Ornithological meeting was 

held at San Jose. The election of Mr. 

E. D. Parker, of Pasadena, by the Annex 
was approved. The resignation of H.R. Taylor, 
as President of the Club, was accepted, being 
occasioned by his removal from the State. 
The election of a new president was postponed 
one month. 

A paper on the Western Blue Grosbeak by 
W. B. Judson was read. It was noted as arriving 
‘at Pasadena about April 1, and departing in 
August. Snake skin is generally used in the 
construction of its nests. 

Mr. Grinnell presented a paper on Cassin’s 
Purple Finch. It is an occasional visitant 
about Pasadena. <A flock of about fifty were 
observed on January 12 near Wilson’s Peak, at 
an elevation of 5,000 feet. The birds were 
scattered through the bush, apparently feeding 
on seeds and buds. When shot into the flock 
flew into the highest pines. ‘Their notes were 
somewhat like those of C. mex. frontalis, though 
the quality was much fuller and deeper, like the 
warble of a Robin. Notes on the Western 
' Savannah and Western Grasshopper Sparrows 
were read. ‘The former are confined to mead- 
ows or stubble fields, where they scatter out to 
feed. Their food, as discovered by dissection, 
consists entirely of seeds of various grasses and 
plants, and also the cotyledons of sprouting 
weeds. Thus they may be said to be beneficial 
in preventing the growth of much noxious 
vegetation. The Western Grasshopper Sparrow 
was observed in the winter of 1891-92, when 
they were found in an uncultivated field and 
were difficult to flush. 


On THURBER’S JUNCO. 


Thurber’s Junco was discussed in a paper by 
Ralph Arnold. They are very common in 
winter in the valleys, associating with the Spar- 
rows, but retire to the higher mountain ranges 
to breed. While feeding on the ground in 
flocks they generally move all in the same 
direction in a jerky manner. Their principal 
diet is seeds. The first nest noted by Mr. 
Arnold was found June ro, 1892, and contained 
four fresh eggs. The nest was composed of dry 
grass and fibers loosely put together, and situ- 
ated in a small hole on the side of a bank. 
The bird flew from the nest, thus attracting 
attention. June 12, 1892, another nest was 
found under a small pile of rubbish in a ravine 
which contained five slightly incubated eggs, 
and was well hidden by an overhanging bank. 
On the road through the Mariposa Grove of big 
trees many nests were seen in the banks along 
the graded roads. Most of these had large 
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young-ones, and some had been deserted by the 
young. One nest containing three slightly in- 
cubated eggs was taken on July 13, 1892. 
Nest of fibers and horsehair. Mr. Gaylord dis- 
covered a nest at Wilson’s Peak in June, 1893, 
which held three badly incubated eggs. The 
color of the eggs was so deceptive that it was 
by chance they were found to be incubated. 
They were of a very light lilac color, marked 
principally around the larger end with small 
points and blotches of brown and lilac. One 
nest noted in the roots of an upturned tree in 
Los Angeles, Cal., June 6, 1891, held four full- 
fledged young. 

The April meeting of the Club was held at 
College Park, April6. Mr. W. Otto Emerson 
was elected President for 1895, to fill Mr. 
Taylor’s unexpired term. Messrs. T. E. Slevin 
and H. C. Johnson, of San Francisco, were 
elected to membership. 


THE WESTERN EVENING GROSBEAK. 


H. B. Kaeding, of Amador County, gave 
some observations on the Western Evening 
Grosbeak. They were noted in unusually large 
numbers the past fall and winter, the first flock 
of about fifty birds being observed on October 
29. They were common afterward throughout 
the winter, going in flocks ‘of from twenty to 
one hundred and more. They exhibited very 
little fear of man, hopping about unconcernedly 
from bough to bough, and keeping up a con- 
tinual “talk,” sometimes stopping to inspect 
the intruder. They fed principally on the 
grass and clover seeds, though very partial to 
the seeds of the locust trees, to which they 
would often come in large numbers, cracking 
and shaking the dried pods with a vim. On 
rainy days they seemed depressed, often sitting 
for an hour huddled on the trees, scarcely mov- 
ing. During January the flocks divided to an 
average of ten to fifteen birds, although oc- 
casionally large flocks would be seen very high 
up. In February they separated to groups of 
three or four, generally four, and nearly always 
two males and two females, thus showing they 
had begun mating. Single pairs were frequent- 
ly seen. The last of the Grosbeaks observed 
were a pair flying north on February 28, pre- 
sumably male and female. 

Three Grosbeaks which had been wounded 
were kept from about December 1 to: the rst 
of March on a diet of wheat; but although they 
did well for a while, all died at about the time 
of their usual migration, from what cause’ was 
not ascertained. 


Curious NESTING OF THE HOUSE FINCH. 


Mr. Kaeding observed last June a nest of 
House Finches with four half-fledged young built 
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in the corner of a small brace on the side of a 
large wooden hopper used to dump ore into a 
mine. The skips came up every few minutes, 
dumping several tons of rock and muddy water 
into the hopper, which, having been used sev- 
eral years, was rather shaky. The birds kept 
their nest in spite of the roar and jar, and were re- 
ported to have nested there the year before also. 


NESTING OF THE CALIFORNIA BusH-TIT. 


Mr. D. A. Cohen presented a paper on the 
nesting of the California Bush-Tit. The earli- 
est set noted by him was one of five eggs, fresh, 
on March 3 of this year, and the latest a set of 
highly incubated eggs found in the latter part 
of June, 1894. The material used in an aver- 
age nest is moss of various sorts, catkins, fibers, 
and vegetable down, firmly woven together with 
cobweb and cocoon silk. The lining is of 
feathers, while the exterior of the nest is stuc- 
coed with lichens. Mr. Cohen advances the 
theory that the Bush-Tit may use a sort of 
saliva with which the eggs are made to adhere 
to the feathers with which the nest is lined, thus 
preventing them from being shaken together 
when the nest is rocked by the wind. The 
usual nesting site is a drooping limb of a live 
oak, and the average height of a nest is ten feet. 
One was found but two feet from the ground. 
One nest holding six eggs was suspended from 
a cypress branch, and ancther from the blossom 
of a palm, ten feet up. The nests after being 
vacated will stand the effect of the elements for 
one or two years before falling. 

The Club meets at Alameda, May 4. 


MEETING OF THE ANNEX. 


Mr. Parker, of Pasadena, read a paper treat- 
ing of the sea birds nesting on Coronado Is- 
lands, Cal., which are twenty miles south of 
San Diego. The main island is one mile long, 
with an altitude of 1,000 feet, and covered with 
a growth of small bushes on which the Pelicans 
often build their nests. On April 1g the island 
was visited. Rock Wrens and small land birds 
were observed, but no eggs were noted. The 
Western Gull, Farallone Cormorant, and Cali- 
fornia Brown Pelican nest in abundance. At 
this date young Pelicans were numerous about 
the island, ranging in size from two weeks to a 
month old, while the Cormorants were only a 
week old. The nests of the Pelicans were com- 
posed of sticks and kelp, ranging from two and 
a half to three and a half feet in diameter and 
about one foot in height. Cassin’s Auklet was 
also found nesting in crevices in the cliffs. On 
May to another visit to the island was made, 
and the Cormorants’ and Pelicans’ nests con- 
tained fresh sets of eggs—from which it is evi- 
dent they nest twice or three times a year. 


HurTrton’s VIREO. 


Hutton’s Vireo was treated by H. A. Gay- 
lord. This bird is resident at Pasadena, though 
more commonly seen in fall and winter. It in- 
habits dark cafons, open arroyos, and thick oak 
woods, without preference. Dissection of four 
stomachs showed the food to consist of small 
insects and larve-—no vegetable matter. This 
bird nests early, sometimes in the latter part of 
March. During the mating season two or even 
three males follow one female until she shows 
her preference, when the rejected suitors depart. 
While the nest is being constructed the male is 


constantly near the female, uttering at intervals 


a single low note. This note is sounded only 
when the female is within hearing and after the 
eggs are laid, when she is onthe nest. A dis- 
tinguishing feature of the nests of Hutton’s 
Vireo is the generous use of lichens on the out- 
side, giving the whole a pretty appearance. On 
March 25, 1892, a nest containing four fresh 
eggs was found placed in an oak, eight feet 
up. The latest date noted was of a set of four 
fresh eggs taken July 15, 1894, also in an oak 
tree. 
PECULIAR NESTING SITES. 


Mr. Arnold read several instances of peculiar 
nesting sites. An instance was noted of a pair 
of House Finches taking possession of a nest of 
a Black Phoebe in an outbuilding, in which 
the Phoebe had deposited two eggs. Also, on 
the docks at San Pedro a pair of House Finches 
selected a novel nesting site. A large circular 


gong was attached to the side of a building and 


was rung by astring attached to a hammer. 
The birds took possession and built their nest, 


completely filling the inside, and when the nest _ 


was noted the male was sitting on the hammer 
singing, with his mate doubtless inside. As 
the gong was not in use no harm befell the pair. 
An Arkansas Goldfinch built its nest on a 
deserted Bush-Tit’s nest in a sunflower, but 
whether it drove away the Bush-Tit or not is 
not known, 

An extraordinary nesting site of the Oriole was 
one in which the nest was built under the eaves 
of a three-story house, fully forty-five feet from 
the ground. It was of the regulation palm fiber 
used by the Arizona Hooded Oriole, and was 
no doubt held in place by thread being inserted 
in cracks in the woodwork. As this species 
generally builds in some protected place they 
no doubt thought this would be a good sub- 
stitute for a palm leaf or banana tree. Another 
peculiar habit as regards this bird’s nesting is 
its seemingly fickle nature. Some banana trees 
have been noted under which nests have been 
started in four different places. Whether it is 
faulty weaving of the nest, or whether the 
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peculiar swaying of the leaf at that particular 
point caused the bird to change the position of 
the nest, is undecided. 

Another peculiar nesting site was that of a 
Costa’s Hummingbird, which chose the horizon- 
tal iron rod-brace of a large bridge on which to 
build. Four different nests were started at as 
many different places on the brace before a 
place that suited was found, and it held but one 
egg. A Hummingbird’s nest ona piece of pro- 
jecting bark on the side of a large tree and a 
House Finch’s nest in a hollowed-out cactus 
leaf are mentioned. More should be written 
concerning this interesting phase of Nidiology. 

A list of thirty-two Sparrows, all taken in 
the vicinity of Pasadena, was reported at the 
meeting of March 25, and sixteen of these have 
been known to breed there. ‘The Annex meets 
at Mr. Arnold’s residence in Pasadena, April 29. 
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A Device for Blowing Eggs. 


EVER having seen any description of the 
apparatus used by me during the past 


season for preparing eggs for the cabinet, 


I am persuaded a brief article concerning it will | 


not be without interest to Odlogists. The accom- 
panying cut will explain its mode of operation. 

In operating on fresh eggs of size of common 
hen or less, use a drill not larger than .o4 in. 
diameter ; with small eggs .o2 in. drill answers 
the purpose. Insert the point of tube / in the 
egg after turning on the water, and the con- 
tents of the egg pass rapidly over into the 
flask, provided the tube be not of too small 
caliber. In practice it is well to have a num- 
ber of these tubes of different diameters. 

The tubing used to make tube 7 should have 
very thin walls, that the internal diameter of 
the attenuated point may be relatively large. 
It would appear that there is great danger of 
collapse if the suction tube nearly fills the 
aperture in the shell of the egg, but with fresh 
eggs I have never known it to occur. With 
eggs in an advanced state of incubation, how- 
ever, care must be taken to allow air to enter 
freely around the tube. 

I have found little difficulty in removing 
fully formed embryos from eggs as large as the 
Robin’s, using an .o8 in. drill and a suction 
tube of .o6 in. external diameter. ‘The embryo 
was allowed to decay as suggested by Major 
Bendire, when, after about a week, it could 
nearly all be drawn through the tube. <A few 
pieces of bone, the largest being the tip of the 
upper mandible, were withdrawn with the for- 
ceps. The shells are readily washed clean 
after removing the contents by submerging in 
water and allowing the pump to act until the 
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wash water comes out clear from the shell. In 


case of eggs which are injured by water this 
plan will of course not answer. 

The filtering flask used should be of strong 
glass, as otherwise the atmospheric pressure 
outside might cause its collapse, which may be 
nearly as disastrous as an explosion. 


Make connection between aspirator and water main at A. Pro- 
vide means for carrying away waste water. 

The water in passing through aspirator rarifies the air in K. 

A, B, D, Chapman aspirator. 

E, H, Pieces of rubber tubing. 

G, F, Pieces of bent glass tubing. 

J, Rubber stopper, doubly perforated. 

K, Conical filtering flask capable of withstanding atmospheric 
pressure. 

I, Glass tube drawn to small caliber at one end. 


The rubber tubing should be of the kind 
known as pressure tubing. 

All joints should be made tight to prevent 
the leakage of air and consequent lowering of 
the efficiency of the aspirator. 

The different parts of this apparatus may be 
obtained from any dealer in chemical supplies, 
the most expensive item—the Chapman aspi- 
rator—costing about a dollar and a half. 

When the water tap is provided with a screw 
thread, as is sometimes the case, the aspirator 
may be obtained with a connection suitable for 
attaching directly to the tap, which does away 
with considerable trouble in attaching to a 
water main. A water pressure of twenty-five 
pounds is found to work well. Probably a 
higher pressure would give still better results. 

E. E. BREwsTER, in Zhe Auk, 

Iron Mountain, Mich. 


—___—_— © > 


An excellent and timely article, entitled 
“More Hints,” from the pen of J. H. Bowles, 
was crowded out of this number and will ap- 
pear in June. 
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The article in April “ Nip” regarding the 
burrowing of Grouse in the snow is a well-known 
‘fact to the hunters and farmers in this State. 
The Ruffled Grouse does so during severe cold 
weather to keep warm. After breaking through 
the crust the bird works away from the en- 
trance and huddles close to the ground. 

Detroit, Mich. W. A: Davipson. 


Early Nesting in California. 


Mr. James Hyde, of Santa Clara, reports 
that while traveling near Newark on March 26 
he was surprised to see a Duck (presumably a 
Shoveler), swimming near the tules with 
twelve small young. A very pretty sight. 

On March 22 Mr. A. M. Ingersoll, of San Die- 
go, took a set of California Poor-will, 1-2, in 
which incubation was two thirds advanced. 

A Yellow-billed Magpie’s nest held six 
small young at Sargents, March 31. 


C. BARLOw. 
* * 


Notes from Florida. 


The Legislature of this State passed a law 
yesterday to prohibit the taking of any birds’ 
eggs in this State. And it will be enforced 
strictly. What are the Florida collectors going 
to do? 

Thinking you might take some interest in a 
few of my “finds” this season, I will give you 
a brief account from my notebook. 

March 30, first set taken here of Black Vul- 
ture. On April 6 I took three sets of this 
bird 2-2,1-1. All incubated, but 1-1 most so. 
This egg is exceedingly long and looks as 
though it were welded together in the middle. 
Maybe this accounts for a set of one (?). 
First set of Turkey Vulture taken roth inst. 
First Florida Blue Jay, April 1. 

On the roth inst. also took 1-2 Ground 
Dove. Another set taken a day after. Florida 
Screech Owl, 1-3 taken 7th inst. 

Yesterday a friend and myself entered a 
small cypress swamp about. two miles and a 
half from town, and as soon as we entered we 
saw a Ward’s Heron perched beside her nest. 
Upon climbing it I found it contained three 
young birds. But this climb was not for noth- 
ing, for as I descended I took a set of 1-3 
Anhinga in same tree as the Ward’s Heron's 


nest. We took 5-3 Reddish Egret and 1-3 
Ward’s Heron, incubation heavy, and 1-3, 1-4 
Anhinga. ‘This is very late for Ward’s Heron. 
The first nest of Egret I climbed to contained 
four pipped eggs, so I had to leave them. 
R. W. WILLIAMS, JR. 
Tallahassee, April 14, 1895. 


* * 
My First Take for 1895. 


March 18 I concluded that, in spite of un- 
favorable weather and late spring, the Wood- 
cocks ought to have full sets. And so I tried 
them that day with the success noted below. 

After several fruitless efforts to find even a 
bird, let alone a nest, I tried a place from 
which a set was secured last year, but, although 
I found both birds, I could not locate the nest. 
Next, looked up another last year’s place, a 
damp bottom in original woods, a little above the 
source of the stream that drains the valley fur- 
ther down. 

My dog is not the best trained animal in 
creation, and I had to treat him with great con- 
sideration to get him to hunt at all that day, 
but by very patiently overlooking his little 
wanderings from the strict path of virtue, I 
managed to get him to cover fairly well the 
area of ground I expected to hold the nest I 
was after. I had just about given up the 
search when I saw him come to a stand, and I 
hurried forward with many cautions given ina 
threatening tone of voice, as I knew full well 
what the next proceeding would be if I did not 
reach him in time. Just before I got near 
enough to grab his tail and prevent damage, 
the bird he was setting moved and he jumped 
forward, flushing the Woodcock and chasing 
her into the bushes, and, as one might expect, 
placing his well-grown forefeet full on the nest 
as he went. Result : one whole egg, slightly in- 
cubated, and the pulverized remains of two 
more. 

No! I did not thrash him, because he would 
not allow himself to be caught, but there was 
no doubt as to the spirit being willing. How- 
ever, he made some amends a few days later 
by finding, and allowing me to collect in good 
order, a set of four eggs of Woodcock, my 
first full set for the season of 1895. 

H. H. BRIMLEY. 

Raleigh, N. C. 


Exporting Prairie Hens. 


A coor of a dozen prairie chickens, all looking in the 
very best of condition, passed through the city during 
the present week ex route for Honolulu, where it is 
proposed to propagate them for the stocking of the 
Islands. From what we learn of the nature of the 
Islands we should think that this excellent bird would 
do well there.—/veld Sports, San Francisco. 
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The American Crow, by F. L. Burns, Bulletin No.5, 
Wilson Ornithological Chapter of the Agassiz Associa- 
tion. This report comes from a committee of special 
investigation, of which Mr. Burns was appointed 
chairman in 1891, and is compiled from the notes of 
many observers in varied localities, from Ontario to 
Florida, twenty-eight States being represented. The 
report is very comprehensive, and presents many 
facts of value, both to the casual Ornithologist and 
the economic scientist ; the food, habits, and charac- 
teristics of the Crow being fully discussed. The 
series of descriptions of eggs will interest the Odlo- 
gist, also the table showing the upward gradation in 
size of eggs from the South northward. Concerning 
the neglect of common species in the study of life 
histories of birds, Mr. Burns says: ‘‘ We are in- 
debted to the pioneer Ornithologists, and to some of 
the present day popular writers (the latter making no 
display of scientific attainments), for almost all we 
know of the habits of this and many other common 
Species.” 

While not attempting to justify the destruction 
wrought by the Crow upon cultivated fruit, grain, and 
vegetables, or the eggs and young of wild and 
domestic birds, Mr. Burns is convinced that ‘‘ the 
benefits derived from their destruction of injurious 
insects, rodents, etc., and their work as scavengers, 
largely offsets the damage done by them, if it does 
not indeed overbalance it. This applies to such dis- 
tricts as do not contain an overabundance of the 
birds.” 

The abundance of the Crow is attributed to its 
“habitual watchfulness and acute senses, the situa- 
tion of its nest, and to its breeding in the busiest 
time of the year.” 

Mr. Henry R. Buck, of Wethersfield, Conn., gives 
acurious method in use by farmers to prevent the 
Crows’ depredations. ‘‘When the eggs hatch ‘then 
the trouble begins’ for the farmer,’ says Mr. Buck, 
“as the corn comes up about that time and the 
young birds must eat. I do not think the Crows dig 
up the kernel before it sprouts, but from the time the 
blade first shows above the ground until it is three 
inches high they seem to consider it their lawful 
property. They pull up the sprouts for the kernels 
at the end. The Crow does great damage in this 
way, especially in isolated fields, where the whole 
crop has sometimes to be replanted. There are two 
methods in use here for preventing this loss. The 
first and oldest way is to stretch white cctton strings 
around and across the field about six feet above the 
ground. The Crow, proverbially, is a cunning bird, 
and when he sees the strings he expects a trap and 
seldom goes into the fields. This way has been 
largely given up on account of its inconvenience and 
cost. The way now followed is that of coating the 
corn with tar. This gives a bitter taste to the kernel, 
so the Crows let it alone after pulling up one or two 
spears. The usual way of preparing the corn is to 
pour hot water over it and let it soak awhile; then 
for every bushel of corn put in perhaps a half pint of 
North Carolina tar, as it is labeled. This is better 
than the ccal tar because it does not have to be 
melted. The water is then poured off and plaster, 
ashes or sand is mixed to keep the kernels from 
sticking together. This hinders the growth probably 


a day or two, but is a perfect protection against the 
Crows.” We are pleased to learn that this excellent 
report is the first of a series of similar ones to appear 
in the future. 


Some of the ‘‘ Outhers” Among Birds is the title of 
an interesting article by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt in the 
Popular Science Monthly for April. The paper is well 
illustrated with drawings, by the author, of the Secre- 
tary Bird, the Seriema, the Sun Bittern, Trumpeter, 
Hoactzin, and other singular existing forms. Of 
these “Outliers” Dr. Shufeldt says: ‘‘ Although at 
the present writing there is, by no means, a unanim- 
ity of opinion as to the positions many of them 
occupy in the system, they nevertheless at once 
threw a powerful light upon the whole field of Orni- 
thology. Ornithotomists everywhere the world 
over carefully investigated their anatomical structure, 
and groups of birds long thought to be widely sepa- 
rated were seen to be, through these forms, more or 
less nearly related to each other, and the fact as a whole 
was demonstrated beyond cavil that the class Aves had 
arisen from primitive reptilian stock.” HR 


A Handbook of the Birds of Eastern North America. 
By Frank M. Chapman. New York. D. Appleton & 
Co., 1895. I2mo, pp. 420. Plates and text figures. 
$3. (Two editions, library and pocket—the first with 
heavy paper and broad margins ; the latter with thia 
paper and no margins.) 

In this very excellent little treatise the reviewer 
recognizes another contribution to our Ornithological 
literature that cannot fail to at once meet with favor 
upon every hand. Mr. Chapman, its author, in the 
first place, is most eminently qualified to write the very 
kind of a volume he has aimed to place before us, and 
in nearly all particulars his efforts have been toa high 
degree most successful. Further, he’ has supplement- 
ed his own labors by those of a number of others, 
and no less well-known Ornithologists than Brewster, 
Dr. Fisher, Dutcher, and Richmond have contributed 
the data for the time of presence of species at Cam- 
bridge, Sing Sing, Long Island, and Washington re- 
spectively. Besides these, we have throughout the 
work most delightful biographical sketches of various 
species, of a popular nature, from the pens of Mrs. 
Olive Thorne Miller, Miss Merriam, and Messrs. 
Brewster, Dwight, Ernest E. Thompson, Bicknell, 
and Bradford Torrey. So many features of the book 
will commend it as a whole to both young and old— 
to the professional in Ornithological science, as well as 
to the amateur—that little more than the enumeration of 
the principal ones can be hoped for in sucha brief review 
as is here attempted. Its wealth of new and original 
matter ; its very convenient pocket-size; the clear, un- 
technical descriptions ; its beautiful plates and excel- 
lent text figures ; its admirable arrangement through- 
out, with its most useful ‘‘ Keys” (illustrated by fig- 
ures), and a great deal else besides, will delight every 
lover of birds and student of the science in America, 
and at once stamp this helpful volume with a charac- 
ter of its own, rendering it worthy of a place in libra- 
ries the world over. 

If there be aught to criticise in the book at all; it 
is, as a rule, found to be purely of a technical nature. 
For the purposes of measurement the best Ornitholo- 
gists of the day employ the metric system, whereas 
Mr. Chapman, probably to insure greater popularity 
in that direction, has seen fit to use the inch and its 
fractions. This is a serious mistake in any work hav- 
ing any claim to strict science, and ought in future 
editions to be remedied. Again, in the matter of clas- 
sification, Mr. Chapman is not altogether consistent, 
nor has he availed himself of what has been clearly 
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shown within recent years. For example, he says, 
‘* orders and families are based on skeletal, muscular, 
and visceral characters,” and yet he puts the Flamin- 
goes in an order by themselves, and retains the Vul- 
tures (Catharide) as a family in the order Xafiores 
with the Fudconide and Owls—and this in total disre- 
gard of what is known of the ‘‘ internal characters” 
of those birds. Similar instances to this could be 
pointed out with respect to other groups, and where 
a lack of knowledge of Morphology has led him into 
the error of perpetuating like incongruities. But put- 
ting such purely scientific criticism aside, the author 
of this little volume is to be congratulated upon hav- 
ing given to Ornithological science a book that will 
easily take a leading place among the standard and 
classical treatises of the day, and it justly merits every 
particle of the success that, beyond all question, is in 
store for it. R. W. SHUFELDT. 
oo 


Owls of ye Sucker State. 


Dear Mr. Taylor, will you please relate 

To those fellow-cranks in the Sucker State, 
That I’ve been trying a twelvemonth through 
To prove their observations true, 

Regarding those Owls who build so high 

In the sycamores that sweep the sky ? 


I’ve corresponded East and West, 
Concerning old Budo's lofty nest ; 

And I’ve spent much time and paper too 
In trying to prove those statements true. 
But all in vain; strange to relate, 

No one will back the Sucker State. 


My compilation extending through 

The Eastern seaboard, and Western too; 
The fair lowa, and Michigan 

N. Y., N. H., and Pennsylvan, 

To Indiana, full up to date, 

And I've even canvassed the Sucker State. 


But though from records they will maintain, 
From Californy to the State of Maine, 

That the trees grow big and very tall, 

Their knowledge of nesting Owls is small ; 
At least of the Owls of recent date, 

That nest so high in the Sucker State. 


For one and all (we'll let them pass 

From Denver, Col., to Boston, Mass.) 

Are far too honest to take their oath, 
Though 'tis not rare to stretch the truth, 

A hundred feet, with a big rebate, 

Is the highest record from the Sucker State. 


Of the many notes that have blown in, 

Exclusive of those that look too thin, 

The greatest height of a Budo’s nest 

Is ninety feet, from East or West. 

And, to be dead mean, I must here relate 

That this note doesn’t hail from the Sucker State. 


Twenty-six feet up was the lowest nest, 
While in my State, eighty-one was best ; 

And fifty-nine is the average height 

Of the cranks who used their tapelines right. 
It surely is sad to contemplate 

How ove stretched his line in the Sucker State. 


And now that the season for Budo is past, 

No doubt affidavits will appear very fast, 

Of nests at one hundred and fifty or more ? 

And surely one forty will show by the score? 

Come now! show up! with sworn day and date, 

Affidavits, not talk, from the great Sucker State. 
WILLIAM- HENRY. 


Wilson’s Plover in California. 


N June 24, 1894, I visited Pacific Beach, San 
Diego County, in search of Snowy Plovers’ 


eggs. I had only walked a short distance 
over a much-frequented portion of the beach when a 
Snowy Plover was observed running over the sand 
with outstretched wings and distressing gait, endeav- 
oring to lead me from a set of three nice eggs which 
were in a slight depression on a sandy knoll. 

While examining the eggs I was startled by a 
peculiar alarm cry, quite unlike any note of the 
usually silent Snowy Plover. On looking up I saw 
that a strange bird had arrived and was assisting 
Mrs. Snowy in her efforts to distract my attention 
from her treasures; he followed her around and 
chirped out lots of advice or words of sympathy as 
she dragged herself along with drooping wings and 
body on the sand. He was the most talkative Plover 
I ever met, and could not have shown more solicitude 
had he been the rightful owner of the eggs. He con- 
tinued his cry of disapproval long after I left the 
emptied nest; ran ahead eighty or a hundred feet, 
and kept at about that distance until we had gone up 
the beach nearly a quarter of a mile. Then he took 
wing and disappeared in opposite direction. I 
searched over same ground on my return a few hours 
later, but did not see him. 

I made another trip to the beach on June 29, espe- 
cially to hunt for this bird and its eggs I found him 
within a hundred feet of his old quarters, in company 
with three Snowy Plovers. He ran ahead of me as 
on former occasion, but only uttered a few notes and 
did not seem as much disturbed by my presence. I| 
watched him for upward of three hours; not seeing 
any other Plovers of same species, I came to the con- 
clusion that it was probably an unmated bird, and 
sent a charge of number twelve after the only Wil- 
son’s Plover ever seen in this State. It proved to be 
a male in good condition, save for a scalp wound re- 
ceived in some unknown way since the 24th instant. 
The scalp had been cut or torn, and becoming dry 
curled forward with feathers attached, making a 
crested and baldheaded Plover out of the same bird. 
There was an oblong place one fourth of an inch 
wide on the back of its skull which was entirely free 
from skin, the edge of surrounding skin having dried 
tight to the bone on three sides. I believe the in- 
jury would not have proved fatal. 


A. M. INGERSOLL. 
——_ > -¢ + —___ 


Dr. Murchison’s Egg Drill. 


HERE aare drills, and drills. Here is 
one Dr. A. C. Murchison thinks is the 
best out, and as he is a dentist he ought 
to know something about it. He writes us: 
“The only egg drill is a dentist’s cone 
burr, and when you have used one the 
affairs sold by the Odlogist supply men 
will tempt you no more, even as a present. Go 
to your dentist and ask him to get you one, and 
tell him how large, as the sizes of dealers vary. 
“Tt will cost you from ten to twenty-five cents, 
but will last you a season. One must make a 
hole with a needle and then use the burr, but 
be careful or it will cut through, and so quickly 
as to spoil your eggs. I let them cut clear in 
and then cut back again, and in this way I get 
rid of the flap of skin across the hole.” 
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Geotocicat Survey or CANADA. pT SE aE 
Alfred R. C. Selwyn, C.M.G., LL.D., F.RS Nou Tess Name, SY LQSMMK, ARIA Fs oo cssee ose setennte canneeesneeee 


DEPUTY HEAD AND DIRECTOR. 
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‘“set” of eggs of the Western Grebe, 


L, Ie collected for Walter Raine, which are 
J acitleciny, Arid onthe, particularly interesting and valuable specimens, 
oe ‘ considering the data, in Mr, Raine’s well-known 
EL ae dete are fran Uh Fig chirography, and the accompanying letter from 


Professor Macoun, the collector of the alleged 


LOZ foc Mintvicd One, “set.” We present herewith a photographic 
ys ee ef : facsimile, somewhat reduced, of the data, also 


wee, Liz C70 Lccep of Professor Macoun’s letter, in which. it will 
gt be seen he says the eggs of this Grebe, which he 
f And ween es 1~¢ Gee collected for Mr. Raine, were ‘‘singles.” The 


reader may draw his own conclusions. 


Oil were teeribeecdl fern SEG GIES. We also present as an interesting part of this 
fe ; photographic exhibit a clipping from Raine’s latest 
W2rted tec wv rec! al 20 ‘“bargain list:” 


Pes 
caf ae 


Le SEE GKu Wetec 
a te vxalt bp 2 OF ester frcke tote Nobile a nla 
fiery ‘ ALOU 
3 A fet ; ae i 2 ah 
ae? ( Gi In times past we have rejected many insinuations, 
2 Orv ae AZo, damaging to Mr. Raine’s reputation as a collector, 
Age : for lack of proof. In the present case we have the 
tee Wevbrx, Lrecle Go LAGE 7 proof, and following our fearless policy in the in- 
= Vee Zs Z, ) terest of the right we give it here in incontrovert- 
ible form, for the instruction of collectors of 
““sets”’ of eggs. 


fick ie Zee ome tl It is but fair to state, and we take pleasure in 


doing so (for it adds to the value of this authorita- 
tive evidence), that Professor Macoun did not write 

ep Africae ¥P At wl bua, this letter i publication. 
Se 3 see The scientific value of a ‘‘ set” of eggs consists in 
ete etl an a, its authenticity. Eggs from different nests are 
‘singles,’ and to sell them as “‘sets”’ is thorough- 
Ee 7, QZ. ly unscrupulous and unworthy of an honest col- 


lector. Past relations with Mr. Raine make this 


Dh, Ce ate yz a publication painful to us, but as the organ of 


students of birds, nests, and eggs, we will continue 


0 y ee fo Se ose re to protect their interests at whatsoever cost, and 
A) tie sy B Oa ; without ‘‘ fear or favor.” Welalruea f 

Ec R. H. Beck writes: ‘‘ That is a fine photo of 

a7 (ferme Great Horned Owl in February ‘‘ Nip ’’—a fine 

fhe 7e- £ model to mount by. Your enterprise in the way of 

(eee# Arr ZS. = oo AE illustrations is stirring up the rest of the ‘O and 

oe oe QO’ journals at a great rate. It is a regular bo- 

o7 Aa, nanza for the subscribers.” 


—————_—s —_—_—. 
gis THE Golden Eagles have a hard time of it in the 
é Va Santa Clara Valley. A correspondent near San 
é José wrote earlier in the year: ** Will try to get out 
De Fe Saturday morn to look at nests at Alum Rock. I 
expect — will investigate there about 2 P.M., 


but I shall try to precede him about eight hours.” 
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THE NIDIOLOGIST. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
DEVOTED TO THE STUDY OF 
ORNITHOLOGY, 
With Special Reference to the 
NIDIFICATION OF NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. 


MAGAZINE 


Editor and Publisher, 
Associated with Dr. ‘R. W. SHUFELDT. 


H. R. TAYLOR, 


WE EXPOSE FRAUDS. 


Subscription (in advance), to any part of the world, $1.50 
" Six Months, : : 80 cents 
Single Copies. 15 cents 


temit ‘bills, money order, draft, or check. 
The Magazine is not sent after subscriptions have expired. 


FOREIGN ws H. T. BOOTH, 38A UPCERNE ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON. 


Original contributions, with or without ‘illustrations, are desired. 


ADVERTISING RATES FURNISHED. 


OFFICE OF PUBLICATION, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Entered at the New York Post Office a as mail matter of the second class. 


Every reader of this magazine will note with pleas- 
ure the name of our new Associate Editor, Dr. R. W. 
Shufeldt, of the Smithsonian Institution. It would be 
an impertinence to formally introduce Dr. Shufeldt to 
our subscribers, for as one of the founders of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, and in years of active 
scientific investigation in Ornithology as well as in 
many other fields, his name and works are known 
and felt not alone in America, but the world over. 
Tue NipioLocist, to which Dr. Shufeldt has often 
contributed, and in which he has ever manifested.a 
warm interest, will surely reach a still higher success 
under the new editorial management. 


TuIs may fittingly be called our ‘‘ Odlogists’ 
edition,” the descriptions of new methods and appa- 
ratus making it very valuable to the collector. 


A FIsH basket carries lunch, eggs, and nests, and the 
curious always know what you are after (of course), 
which saves answering questions. 


OnE of the Jest and most successful egg collectors in 
the country is a careful reader. Keep posted, and 
subscribe for a good Ornithological magazine—as a 
paying investment if for no other reason. 


"READERS who have any good and wise ‘‘ contrap- 
tion” to exploit, like our friend Dille, should send a 
description of it to the ‘‘ Nip.,” where it will do the 
most good. 


In September will be solemnized the wedding of 
Dr. R. W. Shufeldt to Miss Florence Audubon, a 
daughter of John Woodhouse Audubon, the second 
son of J. J. Audubon, the famous author of the 
Birds of America. May the wedding, so happily 
appropriate, be ever appropriately happy! 


Ir is a poor policy for a Legislature to pass an 
absolutely prohibitory law against collecting, making 
no exception in the case of scientific collectors. They 
say’ this has now been done in Florida. Not knowing 
one bird from another, nor which should be protected 


and which not, the Solons pass a blanket bill to cover 
the whole matter, and think no more of it! They 
don’t need a collector, of course, to tell them the 
difference between a Heron and an Anhinga. 


Mr. Wess still maintains he is quite right in quot- 
ing California Vultures’ eggs at $25 in his ‘‘ Manual,” 
and calls for the ‘‘opinion of Eastern collectors,” 
who, of course, from a varied experience with the 
species, can tell all about it. We cannot but admire 
the entire freedom of Mr. Webb from such a conven- 
tionality as accuracy when he says, referring to our 
article on this Vulture: ‘‘ After reading the notes from 
the various collectors throughout California, from 
San Francisco to the extreme south of Lower Califor- 
nia and Mexico, a breeding range of nearly 1,000 
miles, and noting the zmmense number of birds seen 
and /aken, we are loath to class the species with the 
Labrador Duck or Great Auk,” etc. The italics are 
ours. We have no notes from the mainland of Mexico, 
and Mr. Webb, from the way he couples the two, 
seems ignorant of the fact that Lower California zs a 
part of Mexico. Mr. Anthony says the bird is found 
only in the northern part of the long peninsula of 
Baja, California. An ‘‘ immense number taken ’’— 
phew! Mr. Webb must have a very large stock of 
these birds on hand ? 

It is too bad Mr. Webb could not furnish us an egg 
of the California Vulture when we offered him $250 
for one. But his pricing really does not very much 
matter. It may be a pleasure to Mr. Webb, consider- 
ing the small chance of his ever seeing an egg, to 
price them. 

What grieves us most is the pricing at $3 of eggs of 
the Guadalupe Caracara (now supposed to be ex- 
tinct), and eggs of the Farallone Rail, of which only 
the type specimen exists, and that disputed, 

Among other curiosities of this ‘‘standard price list” 
is the valuation of seventy-five cents on the egg of 
Vaux’s Swift. By the way, has there ever been any 
authentic published description of the eggs of this 
Swift ? 


Mr. AND Mrs. FRANK H. LatTrTIN, of Albion, N. Y., 
are to be congratulated on the accession of a priceless 
specimen. Dorothy May Lattin arrived March 5, ’95, 
and she weighed eight pounds, too. 


Proressor LupwiG KuMLIEN, of Milton College, 
Milton, Wis., writes: ‘I find I cannot get along with- 
out THE NipioLocist. Iam particularly pleased with 
your methods of dealing with Ornithological frauds— 
have no mercy on them.” 


I HARDLY think that anyone can complain because of 
the change in the subscription price of your excellent 
magazine, as I, for one, would be a satisfied subscriber 
were the price $3 per annum. 

Joun K. STRECKER, JR. 

Waco, Texas. 


BEING pushed for space in this issue, we are com- 
pelled to omit our usual table of contents. 


WE have it from a man who claims to know, that a 
well-known curator at the U. S. National Museum 
has had men near Monterey, Cal., on the lookout for 
nests of the California Vulture for a dozen years, but 
unsuccessfully. 


Tue NIDIOLOGIST goes all over the world, and wide- 
awake collectors say they ‘‘ must have it.” 
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WANTED, FOR SALE, AND TO EXCHANGE. 


Charges—One half cent per word. No notices for less than 25 cts. 
DEALERS’ Notices, per line, for first insertion.......-....... 10 cts. 


TERMS— CASIL IN ADVANCE. 


NOTE—Every Sunscriser is entitled to one exchange notice of 25 
words FREE, to be used any time during the year. 


* NID.” Binpers.—I oe Foti new ‘‘ klip” covers, 
with ‘‘klips”’ and keys for each; two of the covers 
have ‘‘ THE NIpIoLocisT, Vol. ne in gilt lettering, 


and two are for Vol. II of the same. Cost price, with 
'‘klips and keys,” $1 each. To close them out will 
mail these prepaid at 80 cents each. H. R. Taytor. 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York city. 


RARE Fi_rs.—Most people know that certain earlier 
numbers of THE NIDIOLOGIST are scarcer than hens’ 
teeth (fact). By purchase chiefly I have scraped 
together a few complete files of Vol! I—price, $2.50 
each. Also offer eight copies of Now 1, Vol. Kk, 
(Sept.,’93), at 25 cents each, and six copie No. 2, Vol. I 


(Nov.), at 25 cts. each. . R. TAYLOR. 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York city. 
IMPERATIVE WANTS.——Sets,- Orig. Data. L. Cal., 


Ariz, Oregon, Wyoming, Alaska, Ontario, Florida. 

Camera, 4x5, Roll Holder, Fine Lens. All, or part, 
cash. 

Field Glass —Good power. All or part exchange. 
(skins, fine sets, photos). Authentic information as 
to nesting of Krider’s Hawk in the Dakotas, Minne- 
sota, Iowa. Sameas to occurrence and breeding of 
the Glossy Ibis—be sare whether autumnals or guar- 
auna—anywhere east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Do you take the 4w#? If not, send thirty cents 
for two photos, nest in tree and eggs in situ of 
Krider’ss Hawk, and receive a complimentary 
““separate”’ of the article in January; 95, dwk on the 
nesting of Krider’s Hawk in Minnesota. 

P. B. PEABODY. 

Wilder, Minn. 


A COLLECTOR writes: ‘‘It pays to use your exchange 
and sale column. I find that I get answers from the 
best class of collectors. Your paper must surely reach 
most of the more prominent and reliable Odlogists and 
Ornithologists.” 


HAVE a large collection of Eastern N. A. Bird 
Skins, both land, sea, and marsh, to exchange for 
eggs and skins from other sections. 
J. F. Jones, Zaxtdermist, 
42 Everett St., Everett, Mass. 


UTTALL’S POPULAR HANDBOOK OF THE 
I ORNITHOLOGY OF EASTERN NORTH 
AMERICA (Land and Water Birds). 
by Montague Chamberlain. 172 illustrations. 2 vols., 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. $6.00 ze¢, or 2 vols. in 1, $5.00 7ze7. 
The best HANDY treatise in existence, br ought down 
to date. 


IDGWAY’S COLORS FOR NATURALISTS. 
Nomenclature of Colors and Compendium of 
Useful Knowledge for Naturalists. 10 hand-colored 
plates, giving the various shades, and 7 outline plates. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. $4.00 mez. 


AIRD, BREWER AND RIDGWAY’S BIRDS 
- OF NORTH AMERICA. The largest, fullest, 
and most valuable work since Audubon. 
Description and price on application. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
254 Washington Street, Boston. 


New Edition, 


Attention, Collectors ! 


The collecting season is upon us. 
to get your supplies. 


SEE WHAT WE OFFER, 


SCALPELS, asceptic, four sizes, : ; each §0 60 
CARTILAGE KNIVES, steel, - 5 40 


Now is the time 


SCISSORS, straight, 30 cents; angular, | I 15 
SCISSORS, fine, straight, 85 cents; ; curved, I 00 
FORCEPS, curved or suet 5 : 50 
BONE SAW, . : é : : - 2 50 
TENACULUM, steel, 60 
{This is an excellent tool for removing the ear mem- 
brane when skinning, also for stopping up mouth, shot- 
holes, etc.] 
HOOK AND CHAIN, postpaid, : ; 20 


Add two cents postage on each instrument ne eeacine an 
order of less than $2. 


We have the BEST POCKET CASE on the market. 


It contains 
4 Scalpels, asceptic, 1 Bone Saw, t fair 
Scissors, 1 Tenaculum, 1 pair Forceps, 
1 set Hook and Chain, 1 Cartilage Knife, 
1 Brain Spoon, 3 Needles, ane in mahog- @ 
any case, foronly - - 

A cheaper case we offer contains 


1 Scalpel, 1 Cartilage Knife, 1 pair 
Scissors, 1 set Hook and Chain, 


50. 
® 


I pair Forceps, Bd SSECE say, I 
Brain Spoon, for - - - 
If you don’t see what you want send for it. Wecan 


get you anything that other dealers offer. 


PANHANDLE NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT, 


ELM SOV: W. Va. 


Are you going: 


to collect anything this spring, and have you all the 
tools you need? Wehave a full stock of THE BEST. 
Send two cent stamp for our Catalogue, and see our 
prices before you purchase. 


**Starter”’ Mineral Collection, 20 showy specimens, 
35 cents, prepaid. 


TIN ORE | SELENITE |ROSEQUARTZ|SATIN SPAR | tyres 


“Our Pet” Mineral Collection, of 52 larger specimens, 
named with locality where found, prepaid for only $1. 


Birds’ Eggs, Showy Shells, Naturalists’ 
Supplies, and Books. 


CHAS. K. REED, 


Taxidermist, 


262 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 


SHORT STORIES FOR 1895. 


The Editor has been able to secure stories 
by some of the leading writers of the day, 
the January number containing new stories 
by ConAN DoyLevand MAry E, WILKINS. 
Later in the year other new stories will be 
RUDYARD KIPLING, FLORENCE 
DE AMICI, MAUPASSANT, THOMAS 

and Other features 
which mark the coming year, are the Prize 


printed, 
WARDEN, 
J. VIVIAN 


by 
others. 


Competitions, the best of translations from 
all a continuation of the Famous 
and from time to time inter- 
esting surprises for our readers. 
“Short Stories”’ 


languages, 
Stories Series, 
The gen- 
eral aim of is to make ita 


treasury of the best work of the imagina- 
tion. 


Trial 


Single 


subscription, three months, 50 cents: 
number, 25 cents. 
$3.00. 


Yearly subscrip- 
tion, 


THE CURRENT LITERATURE PUB. CO., 
52-54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


FRANK H. LATTIN, 


Albion, N. Y., U.S A. 


PUBLISHER OF 


THE OOLOGIST, 
AND NATURAL SCIENCE NEWS, 


JOBBER IN 


Specimens, Instruments, Supplies, 


*AND 


Publications for the Naturalist. 


THE OOLOGIST is a 32-page monthly magazine, 
established by “Lattin” in 1884, devoted to Birds, their 
nests and eggs, and is of special interest to all Te achers, 
Bporgne n, Naturalists, and Curio Collectors. During 

1894 itattained an average monthly circulation of 4,167 
copies. It is recognized everywhere as the leading 
medium through which to reach the class for whom it is 
published. Over 50 new ads. appear in each issue, and 
its patrons, with rarely an exception, say “it pays.” 

Subseription, 75 cents perannum. Sample, 5 cents. 

NATURAL SCIENCE NEWS 
Journal devoted exclusively to Natural 
America. S pages. Established 1895. 
less than 2,000 copies per issue. 
week. 

Subseription, $1.00 perannum. Sample, 2 cents. 

Send 10 cents for latest issues of both publications and 
“ Lattin’s” Clearance Sale Lists. 

Always address everything plainly and in full to 


_ FRANK H. LATTIN, Albion, N. Y. 
TAXIDERMISTS’ GUNS. 


Revolvers, 
Rifles, 


1 History in 
Circulation, wever 
Over 50 new ads. every 


Send sta 


Gre 
for Price List. Gun Works,Pittsburgh, 
Pocket Shot-guns and Pistol Shot-gun canes, etc., 
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The following letteris from Rev. Ross Taylor, editor of ILLUSTRATED 
AFRICA (formerly called AFRICAN NEWS), a journal in the interests 
of African missionaries, and which was established by his father, Rev. 
William Taylor, Bishop of Africa: 


No. 150 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, May 15, 1894. 
My Dear Sir: 


I take pleasure in notifying you of the beneficent results of the use of the Electropoise as reported 
to me by several of our missionaries. Rev. William Rasmussen, for some six years on the Congo, 
testifies that when early applied it will check African fever. Rev. William E. Dodson, who has seen still 
longer service in Angola, has found it very efficient as a remedial agent. 

I have used one in my own family with very gratifying results. My youngest son had what seemed 
to me to be a very serious nervous affection; when your treatment was first applied, he could not endure 
more than three minutes’ application at a time. After some weeks he could go to sleep under the treat- 
ment, and let it continue until morning. He is now in perfect health, which can only ‘be attributed, 
under the blessing of God, to the Electropoise and your advice to keep him as much as possible in the 
fresh air. ‘ 

The Bishop has taken one of your instruments to Africa, since when we have sent several others. 

Yours truly, ; 
ROSS TAYLOR. 


Llectrolibration Go., 407 Oxiord Seen, London 


NEW YORK, “UNE! 1895. $1.50 PER YEAR. 


USING A CLIMBING ROPE, 
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Tree=-climbing in Africa. 
/ ‘REE-CLIMBING in Africa is not what 


it is inthis country, but Odlogists may be 

interested in the picture we present of a 
native using a method the reader has probably 
often heard of for a difficult climb. The rope 
is passed round the body and then round the 
tree trunk, and the African ascends the oil palm 
to the top in safety by gradually pushing up the 
loop which supports him. Perhaps if the Afri- 
can wore leather, and had a good pair of im- 
proved climbers, he would discard the rope. 


The Blue Jay. 


[ is with deep regret that I notice a para- 
| graph going the rounds of the Ornithologi- 

cal journals relating to the action of a 
certain sportsman’s club that offered a prize to 
the boy who delivered the most Jays’ heads. 
Boys, especially when armed with shotguns, 
are full enough of thoughtless cruelty without 
being incited by the hope of reward to shoot 
every beautiful bird they see; yet it would be 
manifestly unjust to condemn the action of the 
gentlemen who thus propose to wage war 
against this bird, for their motive, beyond a 
doubt, is merely the protection of other birds 
against this dashing freebooter. 

Without blaming them I am sorry indeed 
that the Jay has been in mischief again, for his 
gay dress and sprightly manners give life and 
color to many a spot that would be desolate with- 
out him, and his gorgeous hues, bold cry, and 
jaunty poise are linked with some of our 
pleasantest memories. Who fails to recall the 
time when he was like Maurice Thompson’s 
care-free boy, and 

‘The apple boughs above him flung 
Their tangled sprays on high, 

With one dark, jagged Blue Jay’s nest 
Rough sketched against the sky?” 


The Jay fills a large place in poetry and in 
bird literature. We are all familiar with “the 
shrill trump of the resounding Jay,” as de- 
scribed by Henry D. Thoreau, the “soft, low, 
musical note,” mentioned by Maurice Thomp- 
son, and the gentle song uttered in a subdued 
undertone which Ernest Thompson tries to ex- 
press with the syllables “ sir-roo-tle, sir-roo-tle, 
sir-roo-tle,” and finally all lovers of birds are 
acquainted with Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller’s 
“Little Boy in Blue.” 

In the woods in this locality the Jay is a 
resident throughout the year, though its com- 
parative rarity at times would suggest that many 
individuals might have migratory tastes and 


tendencies. Within the city limits it is never 
seen except in the spring. 

About the middle of each April two pair of 
them make their appearance in my yard, and 
as no one is allowed to molest them, anyone 
familiar with the imperious nature of their race 
will readily surmise that they are monarchs of 
all they survey. English Sparrows that infest 
the shrubbery and hop about the dooryard nine 
months in the year suddenly vanish, and for 
three months their ubiquitous chirp and twitter 
is heard only at a distance, while the Jays drink 
from the well bucket, bathe in the chicken 
trough, and claim a generous share of the house 
dog’s breakfast. I have frequently seen a Jay 
pecking at a bone after the manner of a tame 
Crow, and have seen one of them carry a bit of 
hard crust to the limb of a tree and after 
wedging it into some crack or corner peck it 
to pieces like a Nuthatch. 

About the first of May they begin building ; 
one pair in the old cedar, the other in the per- 
simmon tree, though at that time persimmon 
leaves are not out of the bud. It is, of course, 
superfluous to tell you about their loosely con- 
structed nests of coarse twigs, carelessly lined 
with a few leaves, fibrous roots, and, perhaps, 
a little moss, or of their four or five light-green 
eggs, with spots of various shades, ranging from 
light to dark-brown. 

If I should tell you how these Jays scold the 
cat, and whip the kitten off the fence; how 
they found the nest that an overbold Sparrow 
had built in the rose bush, and, in mere wanton 
cruelty twisted the necks of the callow brood, 
and how they once killed a snake eight inches 
long, I would be describing such scenes as you 
all have witnessed. 

They are tireless mischief makers, but in 
early spring they feed voraciously on the 
clustered eggs of the common caterpillar. 

We love them in spite of their faults, and I 
would be sincerely glad if we could make peace 
with them instead of trying to exterminate 
them. ANGUS GAINES. 

Vincennes, Ind. 


———_~+>_2—<.>_____- 
Late Bluebirds. 


I HAVE been out in the field many times this 
spring, as often as I can get away from my 
business safely, and I have not as yet set my 
eyes on a Bluebird this year. Where are they ? 
They are usually one of our commonest species, 
and breed in my apple trees every year, but 
none this year, and it worries me. ‘There must 
be something wrong. 

CHARLES K. WORTHEN. 

Warsaw, Ill., May 7, 1895. 
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The Bills of Birds. 


S arule, there is no other single feature 

A of a bird that can give so good a clew to 
the bird’s character and habits as the 

bill. Of course other members—feet, wings, 
tail, neck, etc.—all tell their story to the 
Ornithologist; but, for the general observer, 
the bill is the most important index of them 
alls he reason for this is, thatthe bill 
serves a variety of purposes, and hence must 
be accurately adapted in size, shape, and 
strength to the needs of the particular bird to 
which it belongs. It must, in the first in- 
stance, be so constructed as best to secure the 
food of the bird and prepare it for swallowing; 
and for the most part it must do this without 
direct assistance, though in few instances—as 
among Hawks, Parrots, and Crows—the claws 
‘and wings are so constructed as to aid it in 
this task. It must take the place of hands in 
the all-important matter of nest making; it is 
usually the sole offensive or defensive weapon 
with which the bird is provided; and, while 


I. HORNED GREBE. ‘5. BLACK SKIMMER. 

2. RED-THROATED LOON. 6., CANVAS-BACK DUCK. 
3. PUFFIN. 7 & 8. SHOVELER DUCK. 
4, FULMAR,, 9. SNOW GOOSE. 


Io. KING EIDER. 


adapted to all these ends, it must still be of 
such size and shape as not to interfere with 
the bird’s movements. 


Fulfilling such varied functions, it is not 
strange that the bill should present a very 
appearance 


different in different families of 


I. CAROLINA PAROQUET. 6.. CHIMNEY SWIFT. 

2. SWORD-BILLED HUM- 7. YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOO; 
MING BIRD. 8. BELTED KINGFISHER. 

3. RUBY-THROATED, HUM- 9Q. YELLOW-BELLIED WOOD- 
MING BIRD. PECKER. 

4. NIGHTHAWK. Io. GOLDEN-WINGED WOOD- 

5- WHIP-POOR-WILL. PECKER. 


Ile TYRANT FLY-CATCHER. 


birds. Contrast, for example, the bill of a 
‘Youcan with that of an Ostrich, remembering 
that the Toucan himself, without his bill, is 
about a foot long, while the Ostrich is six or 
seven feet tall. Or, selecting two birds of 
about the same size, note the difference between 
the long, slender probe of the Curlew and the 
stubby mandibles of the Grouse. The Pelican 
and the Swan furnish another striking con- 
trast. Again, the Sword-billed Hummingbird 
and the Bank Swallow are birds not unlike in 
size and general conformation, but the Hum- 
mer’s bill is about twenty times as long as the 
Swallow’s. Less marked but still striking 
contrasts are shown by a great many of our 
birds, and are often of aid to the field Ornith- 
ologist in identifying specimens. Almost any 
diy in the later spring- 
time you come upon a 
bird in the woods that 
you think may be either a 
Fox Sparrow or a Hermit 
Thrush, and perhaps you 
will not be able to decide 
which of the two it is 
until you mark the out- 
line of the bill, when all 
doubt will at once vanish. 


RHINOCEROS HORN-BILL. 
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In short, each family of birds has its own 
characteristic bill, which may be thick or 
slender, hard or soft, curved downward, 
straight, or curved upward, but in each and 
every case it is marvelously adapted to the 
needs of the particular wearer. 

Every extreme 
peculiarity of con- 
formation is sure 
to be accounted 
for by some pe- 
culiar habit of the 
bird. Thus the 
enormous beak of 
the Hornbill is.a 
trowel for plaster- 
ing up the open- 
ing in the hollow 
tree where the fe- 
male broods her 
eggs, while its nar- 
rowness in_ hor- 
izontal section en- 
ables the male to 
hand in—or, rath- 
er, di//7 in—food 
to the patient 
mother through a 
crevice in the plas- 
ter that will not 
admit the body of 
the dreaded ser- 
pent, Yet this 
great bill is very 
light, and is no 
burden in flight. 
The heavy spade- 
like bill of the 
Puffin enables the 
bird, in nesting, to 


I. HORNED LARK. 
burrow to a safe 2. Biue Jay. 

: , 3+ BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 
depth into the 4. RED-POLL LINNET. 
earth yet does not 5. ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK (IMMA- 

hay ya : TURE SPECIMEN). 
obstruct 1tsneces- 6. rox-coLoRED SPARROW. 
at, - _ 7. SCARLET TANAGER. 
sarily rapid. prog’), 7: eee oe. 
ress through the 9. CEDAR WAXWING. 

; . 1, 10. WHITE-RUMPED SHRIKE. 
water 1n pursuit 11. SOLITARY VLREO. 
of fish. The 


enormous pouch of the Pelican is a wonderful 
scoop net, as it expands to ladle up a mess of 
fish; but it contracts till it is quite out of the 
way when not in use. ‘The Heron’s spear, the 
Hawk’s recurved double scimiter, the mud 
probes of Woodcock and Curlew, the Wood- 
pecker’s chisel, are all examples of marvelous 
adaptations of the bill to peculiar ends. Most 
remarkable of all, perhaps, are the slender 
tubes of some Hummingbirds, which are 
especially formed to reach the nectar cups of 
flowers of such peculiar shape that no 


less perfectly adapted tongue could find them 
out. 

A very different purpose is served by the 
thick, strong bills of the great family of 
Finches, Ability to crush a seed is the first 
That this end may be attained 
most efficiently 
and with the least 
effort, a little 


requisite here. 


horny knob_ has 
been provided 
within the bill, to 
press into and 


crack the seed 
case. The prin- 
ciple of the short 
lever prevails 
everywhere in this 
family, but it is 
carried to an ex- 
treme in the case 
of the Grosbeaks, 
and especially in 
those species that 
winter far to the 
north,as the Even- 
ing Grosbeak. 
The seeds of these 
northern climes 
have thick cover- 
ings, and weak- 
ness of bill would 
mean starvation 
for the Grosbeak. 
But that great con- 
ical beak is fitted 
to cope with al- 
most any seed 
case; and, indeed, 


12. MAGNOLIA WARBLER. ut does not often 


failitsowner. Just 


13. CHESTNUT-SIDED WARBLER. 

14. HOODED WARBLER. le 
15. AMERICAN PIPIT. how strong it 1S, 
16. BROWN THRASHER. no one appreci- 
17. LONG-BILLED MARSH WREN. 

18. BROWN CREEPER. ates so well as the 
19. RED-BELLIED NUTHATCH. bird collector whe 


20. BRIDLED TIT. 

21. GOLDEN-CRESTED KINGLET. 

22. BLUE-GRAY GMAT-CATCHER. 

23. HERMIT THRUSH, 24. BLUE BIRD, 


has incautiously 
handled a wound- ° 
ed Grosbeak. 
Allied in manner and habit to the Grosbeaks 
is a bird whose bill seems, to casual observa- 
tion, an actual deformity. The bird's name, 
Crossbill, describes the very peculiar conforma- 
tion of its mandibles, one of which actually laps 
far over the other, instead of accurately meet- 
ing it, like the mandibles of almost all other 
birds. Of course there is purpose in this, and 
we are told that the crooked bill pries open 
the plates of the pine cones and extracts the 
seeds with a deftness which no straight man- 
dibles can approach. Neither Grosbeak nor 
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I. MEXICAN TOUCAN. 


2. OSTRICH. 


Crossbill can boast of a very ornamental bill, 
but in nature’s plan beauty bows to utility. 

In company with the Finches everywhere, 
during warmer seasons at any rate, will be 
found a host of birds that pay no attention to 
the seeds which the Finch so_ sedulously 
searches after, but pursue and devour insects 
by hundreds, varying their diet, at most, by an 
occasional meal of berries. In this group we 
find Thrushes, Warblers, Larks, Kinglets, 
Vireos—in short, almost all Oscznes that are not 
Finches. ‘The bills of these birds are slender 
and soft; it would be quite beyond their power 
to crush the softest seed, but they are wonder- 
fully adapted to the very different purpose 
they are destined to serve. Considered purely 
as insect traps, however, the perfection of biils 
is reached in certain groups of birds not in- 
cluded among the Oscznes.. The members of 
this sharply defined group of Flycatchers have 
broad, flat bills, provided at their base with a 
network of bristles on either side that must be 
fairly disheartening to the insects on which 
they prey; while the Goatsuckers present, 
when they open their mouths, an even more 
appalling cavity, also often bristle-guarded, 
though they seem to have almost no bill at all 
when the mouth is closed. A Goatsucker with 
its mouth open is either ludicrous or terrible in 
the extreme, as the point of view is that of a 
man or of an insect. 

Mention of the bristles.that aid these little 
insect hunters suggests some very different 
birds whose bills have bristle-like appendages. 
Certain water fowl, of which the Shoveler Duck 
is a familiar representative, are supplied with a 


row of stiff bristles along the sides of the bill, 


which serve aS a sieve, 
filtering the water that is 
taken up in great billfuis, 
and retaining particles of 
foodwmmlnes bill of ‘the 
Shoveler is otherwise re- 
markable for its shape, be- 
ing very much broader near 
the tip than at the base. 


I. WHITE PELICAN. 
2. WHISTLING SWAN. 


In this respect it closely 
resembles the bill of that 
wading beauty of the South, 
the Roseate Spoonbill. In 
alluding to the Spoonbill as 
a beauty, exception must be 
made to his bill and head, 
the latter being naked and 
unornamental; but the rest of his body is 
clothed in elegant plumage of a delicate rose 
color, fading to a scarcely tinted white in some 
parts, and deepening almost to scarlet in 
others. 

An even more brilliant wader that is also sup- 
plied with a remarkable bill is the Flamingo. 
Reversing the usual proportions, the upper 
mandible is relatively small and thin, the 
lower large and thick. But the departure from 
the rule is understood when we learn that in 
feeding the bird holds the bill upside down, 
and the upper mandible is pressed into the mud 
at the bottom of the water in which it finds its 
food. The edges of the Flamingo’s mandibles 


FLAMINGO, 


. WOOD IBIS. 
LONG-BILLED CURLEW. 
. RUFFED GROUSE. 


I. AMERICAN WOODCOCK. 4 
2. AMERICAN AVOCET. 5. 
3. ROSEATE SPOON-BILL. 6 


are supplied with little toothlike serrations that 
serve as filters, being in this respect like the 
bills of Ducks and Geese. 
STODDARD GOODHUE, in 
Our Animal Friends. 
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Notes from Haywards, Cal. 


My Vigor’s Wren’s nest in the gourd came to 
grief the past week. ‘The wind and hard storm 
blew it off the nail where it hung and broke all 
but one egg of the seven. They would have 
hatched this week. The female has gone right 
to work again to repair the nest. Have tied it 
fast with a string to the post, so nothing can 
get it down now. 

I saw eight California Murres in the bay, 
April 22, off the mouth of a creek. First time 
I have ever noted them inside San Francisco 
Bay. Otto EMERSON. 

Haywards, Cal. 
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The Crows, Jays, and Pies of 
Michigan. 
Ban JAY, Cyanocitta cristata, L., abun- 


dant, aggressive, companionable, and well- 

known resident. There is probably no 
bird which is as well distributed in the State 
as the pleasing, gaudy, comical Blue Jay. I 
have found him most everywhere in my ram- 
bles in both Peninsulas, at the Sault, Mackinac 
Island, St. Ignace, and in eleven counties in the 
Lower Peninsula; from the Detroit River on 
the east to Lake Michigan on the west. Every 
list in the State records him, and he has been 
known since the earliest observer reached the 
State. 

As a resident in our cities and villages he is 
oftener brought to our notice than is any other 
bird of our State, and deserves our admiration 
for his many sterling qualities. The Robin, so 
favorably known, and nearly all other familiar 
summer birds, leave us for more congenial 
quarters in the fall or early winter, but the Jay 
appears to enjoy himself in the coldest winter 
weather, and shrieks his defiance at old Boreas, 
or twitters his contentment from the branches 
of a sheltering evergreen. Go where you will, 
in deepest swamps or upland woods, the 
orchard or country hedgerow, winter or sum- 
mer, in fair weather or foul, and you will 
always find the Blue Jay. He may be in seclu- 
sion and not to be seen on our first visit to a 
neighborhood, but if we are patient we are sure 
to meet with him in any quarter, and hear his 
loud, defiant scream; or the low chatter or 
chuckle may emanate from the bushy tree, 
where he usually builds his durable, massive 
nest. Wherever I have wandered, either in the 
deep, and generally silent yet whispering 
prairies, the oak openings, which occupy so much 
space in southern Michigan, or the low, partly- 
wooded lands, I have always found this irre- 
pressible, flaunting, blue mimic. His derisive 
scream has startled me in the quiet of thickets 
where I least expected his presence, while his 
quaint ways have amused me when deer hunt- 
ing, and his finer musical efforts and odd 
quirks and quavers have solaced me a thousand 
times when tired from a long walk, or when 
taking a tramp in the country, away from the 
worry of the day. 

His general call note may be best described 
by the word jay, repeated generally from four to 
six times. It is fierce and loud, but his man- 
ners are defiant and his attitude a bluff; for, 
although possessed of great strength, he may be 
‘quickly put to flight by a small bird. I have 
seen Robins, Orioles, and other smaller birds 
chase him about. When thus pursued he gen- 
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erally plunges into the bushy top of some tree 
or shrub. 

Another call is “‘/ee-¢ev-o,” the same being ac- 
companied by a teetering motion and elevation 
of the tail, ludicrous in the extreme. An imi- 
tation of the notes of the Red-shouldered Hawk 
is often given, and is so good as to deceive 
many. I have often thought that the Jay gave 
this call for effect; perhaps to frighten smaller 
birds, thereby to accomplish his ends. It is 
probable, though, that the notes are theirown. 

Then there is the song of the Jay, rarely 
heard, except by the close observer. In some 
respects it much resembles the low, querulous 
notes of the Catbird, and is equally varied. 
Guttural notes predominate, but these are often 
varied by quavers and pwffers, given in a pleas- 
ing style, and always accompanied by grotesque 
motions of the bird. 

The Jay is omnivorous, and there is scarcely 
any kind of food, dead or alive, that he will 
ignore. A pet bird greedily devoured raw 
meat, both fat and lean, while seeds of various 
kinds and fruits are acceptable. In winter I 
have seen him tear open the cocoons of the 
cecropia moth, and undoubtedly is of service to 
the agriculturist in destroying pup@ of many 
injurious species of insects. Acorns form a 
staple of food, and at times the Jays feed upon 
them largely. It is an interesting sight to 
watch a bird place an acorn between his feet 
on a limb, and hammer off the shell with his 
powerful beak. Nor is the sly, unconscionable 
fellow averse to eggs and young birds, and he 
will plunder any nest when the old birds are 
not on hand to defend it. In the fall I have 
seen him feeding on the wild grapes, and in 
the winter he often tears out the seeds of the 
sunflower, and will even cut into decayed 
apples, eating the seeds probably. In times of 
scarcity I have known him to enter the feeding 
grounds of the barnyard fowls and pick up 
grains of corn. 

In the month of May, rarely in April, he 
lays five speckled eggs, sometimes six. These 
are placed from seven to forty-five feet from 
the ground, generally about twenty feet up. 
The nest is made of twigs and roots, lined with 
finer roots. Ido not think two broods are ever 
reared. 

Canada Jay, Perisoreus canadensis, L. This 
peculiar bird also has the names of Whisky- 
jack, Tailow Bird, and Deer Hawk. The latter 
two names are given it because of its presence 
in the vicinity of deer carcasses about camps, 
when it bites into the meat, more particularly 
the fat. It is omnivorous like the Blue Jay, but 
is largely a flesh feeder in winter. It has been 
known to eat pieces of soap in the northern 
camps, and is considered a very persistent and 
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greedy bird, and remarkably bold in its foraging 
excursions. 

Schoolcraft met with this Jay in the neigh- 
borhood of Lake Superior way back in the 
twenties, and from then till the present time it 
has been embraced in all but two or three 
lists of Michigan birds. One authority men- 
tions the finding of a nest May 27, 1872, but I do 
not credit it, so far south as Ann Arbor, Mich., 
42° 30° south latitude, in the nesting season. 

It is evidently one of those birds, like our 
familiar Blue Jay, which is not driven away from 
its usual haunts by extremes of weather, and 
therefore is rarely seen in the south. I doubt 
if it was ever south of 43° in this State. As 
much as I have been in the woods, and with 
my eyes always open for this species, yet I have 
never seen it at any point excepting at the north. 

North of the 45° it is quite well known, 
especially in the winter, when it appears about 
the settlements and camps. 

Raven, Corvus corax principalis, Ridgw. 
Undoubtedly abundant formerly, but now very 
scarce in most sections, and totally extinct in 
some counties. The Raven is not given to 
migration to any extent, and is a permanent 
resident wherever found. Therefore, it may 
be taken in some numbers in one county, while 
it 1s unknown, except as a rare straggler, in an 
adjoining county. We may say that its pres- 
ence has been decreased through the advent of 
the Crow, allowing that the advance of civiliza- 
tion, or colonization of many unsettled parts, 
has increased the number of Crows as it has 
le-sened the former abundance of Ravens. 
The increase of the Crow population has noth- 
ing to do with the disappearance of the larger 
relative, as the two birds could undoubtedly 
get along together nicely. Let us say, rather, 
that man has affected the changes so noticeable 
in these two instances. 

Between 42° and 43° north latitude there 
are but few Ravens to be found now. but I have 
been convinced that they breed in Van Buren 
County, as the young of the-year have been seen 
flying in May. Further north they are more 
common, and in the Upper Peninsula they are 
even abundant, according to one authority.* 

This bird will eventually become extinct in 
our State, as will the Sandhill Crane and Wild 
Turkey, and at present it is, like those species, 
very uncertainly distributed, and is fast being 
crowded out south of 44°. 

American Crow, Corvus Americanus. Once 
unknown to this State, according to old resi- 
dents. Not embraced in the list of Professor 
Sager, published in 1839, showing that it was 
not here at that date, because it is ee 


* Ed Van Winkle, Delta County, Mich., q.v., ‘‘ O. and O.,’ 
xvii, p. 186. 


and well marked, and easily recorded if present. 
It was known in the Upper Peninsula as early 
as 1850, according to Cabot, but it may be that 
he wasinerror. Jerome Trombley, of Monroe 
County, in the southeast corner of the State, 
states that the Crow was not seen in that neigh- 
borhood previous to 1860. I am sure it was 
very rare inmy locality, about 42° north latitude 
and 85° west longitude, even as late as 1865. 

It is now abundant everywhere south of 44°, 
and common as far north as Mackinac Island. 
In time it will bea nuisance in every part of 
the State.* 

Black billed Magpie, Pzca pica hudsonica. A 
Rev. Mr. Day, once a missionary in the Upper 
Peninsula, informed me that this bird is not rare 
in northern Michigan, and that it was quite 
common there in the sixties. Embraced in 
published list of Michigan birds. There is little 
reason to doubt this record, as the species is 
recorded in Wisconsin and Illinois. 

SCOLOPAX. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Peculiar Sets of Eggs. 


S it only a “ freak ” of nature that in some 

| sets of eggs one or more of them should 

be so very different from the rest in size 

or coloration? Or is there some scientific ex- 

planation for it? If so, I wish’some one who 

can explain it would do so; for, during a num- 

ber of years of collecting and studying, I have 

been particularly interested in “freak’’ sets, 

but have as yet been unable to satisfy myself as 
to the cause of them. 

In a set of three Spzzella eee (full com- 
plement) in my collection, two eggs measure 
.71x.46 each, while the third measures .81x.46, 
and is, moreover, of a very peculiar shape, 
being pinched in, so to speak, in the middle. 

A set of four Szalza stalzs, collected at Enter- 
prise, Fla., measure .85x.69, .86x.69, .85x.68, 
and .96x.76, the last being nearly half as large 
again in bulk as either the other three. 

A set of five AZelanerpes carolinus, taken at 
Cape Gable, Fla., measure .93x.66, .87x.63, 
.81x.64. .74x.60, and .70x.57, the contents of the 
first being nearly twice as much as of the last. 

A set of five Cistothorus palustris, i which 
one is a pure white, the rest being almost a 
solid chocolate color and quite dark for these 
eggs. 

A set of three (the full complement) Dev- 
droica estiva, in which one 1s a pure white, the 
other two being their natural color. 

L. W. BROWNELL. 


* G. A. Stockwell (Archer), vol. viii, 1g, 300, Forest and Stream, 
says of the Fish Crow : * Frequently seen in the neighborhood of 
the great lakes in Michigan.’ I do not credit this note. 
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Epitror NIDIOLOGIST. 


DEAR Str: Many of our friend collectors, 
as well as yourself, no doubt would be pleased 
to know what I am doing, or, at least, trying to 
do, in this part of the country. Well, to start 
with, I had to snowshoe about seventy-five miles 
over the Titon Range of mountains, and can 
say if you need exercise, here’s where you get 
it—for snowshoeing is by no means an easy 
task (at least for a “tenderfoot’’). 

I have had very good luck so far. On April 
13 I took a fine set of three eggs of the Bald 
Eagle, but they were badly incubated, and I had 
to drill very large holes in them; but I prize 
them very highly, the first set I have ever 
taken. The Canada Geese are nesting on the 
islands in Snake River, and I have collected 
several fine sets. Yesterday I took 22 eggs of 
this bird, the sets ranged from 3 to 7. 

I used a raft to drift from one island to an- 
other, but found the current so strong that my 
craft was unmanageable, and in consequence I 
received a very thorough ducking in this icy 
river before I finished my day’s collecting. I 
expect to take several fine sets of this Goose 
before the season closes. 

Snow is very deep here and will continue to 
be so for some time to come. Sandhill Cranes 
have made their appearance, and can be heard 
at all hours of the day making their peculiar 
croaking noise down on the meadows or on 
some sand bar in the river. I yesterday noted 
the first Osprey. It flew over me and could 
have been easily secured had I my shotgun. 
A large flock of White Pelicans were also seen 
flying up the river. Ducks are very common 
everywhere ; have seen several Goshawks, Red- 
tails, Marsh, Sparrow, and some others—I think 
the Rough-leg. This is no doubt a very good 
breeding ground for the Sandhill Crane, as 
many settlers tell me they have found their 
nests in the willow swamps along the river bot- 
toms. Sage Hens and Sharp-tailed Grouse can 
be shot at any time from the cabin door. They 
are about to begin nesting, as they have all 
mated, and can be flushed from the sage brush 
in pairs every few yards. ‘The Blue Grouse is 
found farther up on the foot hills, but they are 
not as common as the other members of the 
family. 

The Raven is acommon bird—a nuisance (at 


least I think so), for my first set of 4 eggs of the 
Canada Goose was destroyed by one of these 
birds when I was but a few yards away. Iran 
as fast as I could, but reached the nest a little 
too late tosave the specimens. ‘The Trumpeter 
Swan breeds very sparingly on the mountain 
lakes and sloughs adjacent to them. To-day I 
found what I think is a rarity. I took a nfle 
and went out on the foot-hills to hunt some 
antelope, as we were getting short of meat. I 
could find none, but soon had spotted a black- 
tailed deer some distance below me. As I was 
situated on a rocky ledge, high above the sur- 
rounding country, I could see over the entire 
valley. I made my way toward her, keeping 
out of sight behind a large spruce tree. As I 
was nearing the deer I noticed a nest on the 
lower limb of the tree, and I positively identi- 
fied a Clark’s Nutcracker sitting on the nest. 
I made my way up the tree, but to my chagrin 
I found the nest contained three young Nut- 
crackers about quarter grown. ‘This shows how 
early the bird breeds. I am going to get the 
whole outfit and preserve them. I would write 
more, but do not want to tire you. I would 
add that the mammals of this locality are very 
abundant, as a large herd of elk just passed the 
cabin, bound for the upper country. 
NATHAN L. Davis. 
Jacksons Hole, Wyo., May 2, 1895. 
ie etre 


Oologists in Dakota. 


We arrived here on April 11, and by the 
fifteenth were located and ready for business. 

We first turned our attention to the Geese 
that were here in thousands. Strange to say, 
we have only taken three varieties—the Lesser 
Snow, White-fronted, and Hutchin’s, ‘There 
are many Canadas here, but we have not ex- 
erted ourselves to obtain them, as they were 
beginning to pair off, preparatory to nesting, 
soon after our arrival. They choose various 
situations for their nests; the low, sandy 
islands and mud flats of Devil’s Lake are 
favorite sites. Around Sweet Water Lake they 
more commonly nest in marshes, and some- — 
times deposit their eggs in slight depres- 
sions in the prairie, far from water. One 
nest that we discovered yesterday was placed 
on a heap of decayed vegetation. The female 
was seen at a distance of perhaps one hundred 
yards, and allowed us to approach within 
twenty feet before leaving the nest. This nest 
contained six eggs, one no larger than that of a 
Mallard Duck. 

Our expedition after Eagles’ eggs was a 
failure as far as Eagles’ eggs were concerned, 
as both birds were killed last summer shortly 
after I visited the nests. I visited another 
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Eagle’s nest that I knew had been deserted for 
several years. While standing at the foot of 
the tree gazing up at the immense structure, 
and wondering how the eggs could be obtained 


should there be any, I tapped the tree witha _ 


stick, and was surprised to see a Ferruginous 
Rough-leg Hawk sail off. The next day we 
secured the female, and after ahalf hour’s labor 
I succeeded in getting the four eggs. 

We secured a set of five handsomely marked 
eggs of this kind of Hawk, together with the 
female, from another nest some miles distant. 
Later, passing by the nest last mentioned, I was 
gratified to observe it occupied by another pair 
of Ferruginous, with three eggs as a starter for 
our third set. 

The birds are arriving from ten to fifteen 
days earlier this year than last, and the indica- 
tions are that they will nest sooner than usual. 

Within a few rods of our door there is a 
Mallard’s nest (set complete), and the female 
plucking the down in preparation for incubation. 

Prairie Sharp-tail Grouse are nesting, and 
Coots and Grebes are busy piling up the partially 
decayed matter for their domiciles. The gen- 
eral depression in business does not affect bird 
life, for each and all find something to do. 

Mr. Mummery is mourning the loss of a val- 
uable Imsh setter, probably stolen, but he 
smiles when he thinks of the Hawk he secured 
—a Swainson’s in the melanistic phase of 
plumage. EDWIN S. BRYANT. 

Sweet Water Lake, N. Dak., May 4, 1895. 


ee 


Habits of the Hairy Woodpecker. 


My brother and I took a short trip yesterday 
to visit two pairs of Hairy Woodpeckers. We 
found both nests, one of which had not been 
used (though the bird was there), and the 
other held four eggs, rather badly incubated. 
This bird is almost as uncertain a quantity as 
the Sharp-shinned Hawk. For a location it 
selects a dense maple swamp, and builds its 
nest in any of the living trees. As the hole is 
only one and three-quarter inches in diameter, 
it 1s useless to look for it in such a mass of trees ; 
the only way we find it being by looking on the 
ground for the chippings. ‘This is the only 
Woodpecker I know of that builds extra nests, 
of which it has quite as many as the Marsh 
Wrens, the only difference being that the “ de- 


coys’”’ are never near the real nest. 
J. H. Bow es. 
Ponkapog, Mass., May 11, 1895: 
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Michigan Notes. 


SPRING birds arrived very late this year. 
Noted my first Robin March 17, Bluebird 


March 24, Meadowlark March 24, Phoebe 
March 30, Flicker April 2, Killdeer April 6, 
etc. I have been surprised at the great scarc- 
ity of Bluebirds this year. Have noticed but a 
few pairs after weeks of waiting. The other 
birds are here apparently as abundant as ever, 
but I have looked in vain for Sza/za’s gentle 
warble from the fences. Orioles are especially 
numerous this year. 

Took my first Crow’s nest April 16, with five 
eggs, and sets of 2 Red-shouldered Hawks on 
the roth. Shot a fine male American Bittern 
in a yard in the center of Detroit, April 20. A 
few of these birds are still to be found in the 
river marshes, but, compared with their number 
in former years, are rare. Have noticed several 
Loons on the river and also on the inland lakes. 

B. HALL SWALES. 

Detroit, Mich., May 16, 1895. 


More Hints. 
A suggestions seem to be in order, per- 


haps the following from my notebook. 
with a few details, may not come amiss- 

I suppose all of us are more or less tort 
mented when we find a rare nest with the se- 
uncompleted, by the fears that it may very pos, 
sibly be appropriated by Crows, Jays, snakes, 
small boys, or (must it be admitted) some 
brother collector. During several years I have 
adopted the following plan. Birds laying eggs 
of the same size as those of the Red-shoul- 
dered Hawk will, without hesitation, accept 
eggs of the domestic hen when put in the 
place of its own. In nests of the Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, Woodcock, and birds of simi- 
lar size, I have successfully substituted eggs 
of the common Bantam. A rare Warbler seems 
to consider it no insult if its treasures are re- 
placed by those of the Chipping Sparrow. So 
the list might be continued, very few of the 
birds failing to accept the exchange and con- 
tinue laying. 

Except in cases where the food is the same, 
it is best, for obvious reasons, to remove the im- 
postures when the bird completes her set. 

The substitute eggs do not weed to be col- 
ored at all, but I have found it of value to 
paint my name and address on them (also for 
obvious reasons). 

Some time ago I read of a collector who had 
found a set of Evening Grosbeak (Coccothraus- 
tes vespertina), the eggs of which “‘were unfor- 
tunately too much incubated to be saved,” and 
since thenI have seen a dozen such expressions. 
To begin with, unless a rare one, it is better to 
leave a very much incubated egg ; but, if worth 
taking, it is worth saving. 
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The best method is by injecting a solution of 
caustic potash into the egg, “strong for large 
eggs, weak, always, for small ones” (I quote 
this from an article by Rev. P. B. Peabody in 
the April Od/ogist. By this means I have 
cleaned eggs that I considered hopeless with 
wonderfully small holes. However there are 
times when no caustic soda is at hand and the 
eggs are too much incubated to wait. In such 
cases, when the birds are chipping the shell, set 
aside your egg drill, as it will only cave in the 
decomposed sides of a Warbler’s egg. Take a 
needle or pin (preferably the former as it 
is sharper) and prick a hole around the chipped 
part sufficiently large to admit the head of the 
young bird. Then chloroform him, if you can, 
and take him out in pieces. 

This sounds exceedingly cold-blooded, but it 
is far better than letting him die for no purpose, 
and does not hurt him any more. No one 
would notice anything ugly about such eggs if 
placed hole down, though of course they could 
not be exchanged at full price, but—now 
please do not think I am preaching—isn’t an 
egg a scientific specimen, no matter how big 
the hole is? 

In conclusion, don’t put a rare egg on an ant- 
hill to have the insects eat the embryo, for re- 
member that besides dogs, skunks, and rats, 
“there are others’? who will not stop at the 
embryo. J. H. Bow.es. 

Ponkapog, Mass. 
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The Nest and Eggs of the Yellow 
Palm Warbler. 


“7 “HE Yellow Palm Warbler is quite com- 
mon in the vicinity of Bangor, Me., dur- 
ing the migrations. ‘They usually arrive 

from the South in the latter part of April, and, 

after tarrying here for a few days, they go 
farther north to nest and raise their young. 

About seven miles north of Bangor there is a 
large bog, whose principal vegetation is sphag- 
num moss and a few stunted juniper trees. This 
bog is about six miles long and about three 
quarters of a mile wide, and in summer the 
temperature and other surroundings are very 
much the same as those of the territory farther 
north. The bog is very seldom visited, and, as 
it has many of the characteristics of a bog in 
Labrador, it isnot strange that many of the birds 
which usually breed farther north should here 
remain to nest. 

On the rst of June, 1892, Mr. Charles Whit- 
man, a fellow-collector, visited this bog, and on 
his return he informed me that he had found a 
nest and four newly-hatched young of the Yel- 
low Palm Warbler. He proposed that we should 
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visit the bog on the coming Saturday, and see if 
we could not find another nest with eggs. Satur- 
day found us at the bog, and, after viewing the 
nest previously found by my friend, we set out 
to find another nest if possible. After going a 
short distance we flushed a small bird from 
under our feet, and I was soon gazing on 
a nest with five eggs of the Yellow Palm 
Warbler. 

The parent birds were much distressed, and 
flew about within a few feet of us uttering angry 
chirps. Having packed the nest and eggs we 
began to search for more. In the course of the 
day my friend found a nest containing four eggs 
in a very advanced stage of incubation, and I 
found a nest with five young. All the nests 
found were situated at the foot of small juniper 
trees, and were well concealed in the sphagnum 
moss. 

A nest now before me is composed of fine 
grasses and dry sphagnum moss. It is lined 
with horsehair and a few feathers. This nest 
was situated at least a mile from the nearest 
road, and the parents must have had to go at 
least that distance in order to procure the horse- 
hair. This nest contained five eggs, of a buffy 
white color, spotted with brown and lilac. The 
spots are thicker toward the larger end, and 
tend to form an irregular wreath. The eggs 
exhibit the following dimensions, namely, 
63x.50, .64x 50, .65x.48, .62x.48, and .65x.49 
inches. OrA W. KNIGHT. 

Bangor, Me. 


+ + oe —___ 


The Yellow Palm Warbler in 
Somerset County, Me. 


€) N the 7th of June, 1894, while out look- 


ing for nests, I flushed a small Warbler 

which I saw to be the Yellow Palm War- 
bler, and searching I soon found its nest, which 
contained one egg. 

Leaving the nest and egg, I waited until June 
13, at which time I collected the set of five 
fresh eggs and the nest, and shot the bird for 
positive identification. 

The first time there the bird was quite tame 
and did not go far from the nest while I was 
around, but on the second occasion, when I col- 
lected the set, she seemed a little more shy, and 
would not allow me to come so near her, but at 
no time did she leave me long alone. 

The nest was situated in a low spruce bush 
and almost touched the ground, being only two 
or three inches from it, and was surrounded by 
grass and ferns. 

It was composed of fine grasses, fine grass 
roots, and weed stalks, lined with a quantity of 
feathers which I think came from the breast of 
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the old bird. The site of the nest was in a 
small growth of trees and bushes and near the 
edge of a recent cutting. 

The Yellow Palm Warbler is a common bird 
here during migration, ranking with the Myrtle 

-and Chestnut-sided Warblers in numbers. It 

arrives here anywhere from the middle of April 
to the 15th of May along with those Warblers, 
and departs during the month of September; 
but few stay to breed, I myself having seen 
only one other nest of this species. 

This nest was found by a friend of mine on 
June 25, 1893. It was built on the ground and 
under a low bush, contained four somewhat in- 
cubated eggs, and was similar in construction 
to the one found by me. 

The eggs of the Yellow Palm Warbler are 
described by Davie in his Wests and Eggs of 
North American Birds thus: “The eggs, usual- 
ly four in number, are yellowish or buffy white, 
with a roseate tinge, speckled with brown and 
lilac.” In addition to the above description, I 
would add that the eggs found by myself have 
a denser coloration around the larger end form- 
ing a wreath. H. H. Jounson. 

Pittsfield, Me. 


Nesting of the King Rail. 


NE of the very characteristic sounds of 
bird voices to be heard on the borders 


and nearby ponds of the large swamps 
in Henry County, IIL, is the “chuck-chuck”’ of 
the King Rail, or “Stage Driver,” as he is 
called by the natives, from the almost exact 
imitation of the “chuck” of the plowboy to 
his plodding team. 

My acquaintance with this bird began in 
1892, during a collecting trip to these swamps, 
when Keenes and I had just pulled our boat in 
from a long trip across the marsh with a load 
of Coot’s, Gallinule’s, Grebe’s, Tern’s, and 
Black-crowned Night Heron’s eggs. 

“Ike’’ had come down to meet us and told 
me he knew of a“ Stage Driver’s”’ nest, so I 
tramped fora long way through mud and water 
only to find some cow had “put her foot in 
it,” and only left a few small pieces of shell for 
me. 

That evening the five boys, with the help of 
two dogs, drove one up from a clump of grass, 
and I had my first King Rail a few minutes 
later. Next day I was more fortunate, for on 
crossing a patch of dry ground I saw a bird’s 
head in a clump of grass, and I was soon gaz- 
ing on my first set of Rails—twelve in number. 
At this date (June 6) incubation was nearly 
complete, but I managed to blow the eggs, as 
it was the only set I found that trip, though I 


saw several birds, one of which swam a broad 
ditch with a swift current as easily as a Duck. 

In 1893 the swamps were not as full of water 
by perhaps two feet, and the King Rail was 
out in all his glory. Soon the 22d of May 
I was out for a day after the Rails with 
John and Ike, and we got them too. Around 
the edge of the marsh are a number of large 
ponds, and on the side of these where the water 
was not over a foot or so deep, or any place in 
a shallow pond and even in the fields, we found 
the nests. The sets ranged from six to fifteen, 
with eight, nine, six, eleven as the most com- 
mon number of eggs in each, incubation usually 
slight. 

The nests in the ponds were placed in clumps 
of coarse rushes or cat-tails, and from three to 
eight inches above the water, Some of the 
dead rushes were bent Gown to form a slight 
platform in the middle of the clump, and on 
this the nest material of rushes and grass was 


‘laid to a thickness of from two to four inches, 


hollowed just enough to hold the eggs. 

The nests found on the ground were placed 
in slight hollows scratched by the birds in a 
thick clump of grass and lined with dead grass, 
forming a close mat from one to three inches 
thick. In all cases where the set was complete 
the rushes were very neatly interwoven to form 
a canopy that very often oe to the detection of 
the nest. 

On the r4th of June I again visited the 
swamps and got some ot ‘the sets which 
were incomplete or missed on my first visit. 
Incubation had begun in all sets found on this 
date. This season of 1894 was very dry, and 
where I had used a boat in 1892 and found a 
foot of water in 1893 was dry enough to plow. 
Perhaps for this reason the birds began to lay 
very early, sets being taken on April 29 in 
which incubation had begun, showing that they 
must have commenced to lay by the 15th of 
April at least, and by the 11th of May sets were 
taken in which incubation was far advanced. 

The nests were all on the ground and some 
of them in comparatively open places, as cattle 
could feed anywhere. In only one of the ponds 
was any water to be found, and from this small 
pond some boys took over ninety eggs the 
Sunday before my visit, leaving me out, as I 
could not find a complete set in it. In the 
other ponds, or where they had been, we were 
more fortunate, getting sets of from seven to 
fourteen. 

The sets average about nine eggs each, run- 
ning from six to fifteen, but I have taken five 
sets of eleven, which is more than of any other 
number. I think the grass canopy is usually 
the sign of a full set, as it is not often found 
over a small number of fresh eggs. 
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The ground color of the eggs varies even in 
the same set from a dirty cream to a very dull 
buff, though some eggs will be found nearly 
white. The color perhaps becomes darker as 
the eggs have been exposed for a time to the 
light, large sets as a rule showing the greatest 
variation. 

In a typical egg the spots are about the size 
of a pin head, distributed over the entire egg, 
but much thicker at the large end. In color 
the spots vary from a brown to a deep lilac, 
the superficial markings being brown and the 
deep shell markings lilac. 

In a set of fourteen eggs they are blotched 
and washed with the coloring matter much as 
specimens of the Red-shouldered Hawk are, 
the spots often being the size of a dime. I do 
not think the brown spots can be readily washed 
off as in many birds’ eggs. One egg in this 
set of fourteen has a very light ground color 
while another has a dark-buff ground color, 
but is almost unspotted. In one set the spots 
are almost clustered at the large end, covering 
a space about the size of a dime. 

In size the eggs vary from 1.55 to 1.90 long, 
and from 1.16 to 1.29 broad in inches. 


A set of eleven eggs measure 1.83x1.24, 
PO2et 21, 1 2:84X%1,24;°. 1.86K0.232, -1iG0kT. 17; 
POG, LOL 24) «SEX 20%: vIn 7 GRU 25, 
1,80x1.26, 1.77x1.26. A set of nine—1.65x1.26, 
BOAT 23,  TiO4R1.22; | 1;G3KN.21,. 62a 2s, 


Boge 27. 0. OLkT 23.155 X N20.) T08Xe. 234 4 oe 
set of eleven—1.69x1.25, 1.68x1.29, I.70X1.27, 
Leet 2A T7289. 26,0077 Sx 270 17 eKIe ay 
1.68x1.26, 1.65X1.29, 1.70X1.26, 1.73X1.27. 

A set of fourteen average 1.64x1.26 and the 
average of fifty eggs is 1.69x1.24. Davie gives 
1.12 broad as the average, but this seems small 
for Illinois specimens. 

The young Rail leave the nest as soon as 
hatched, and are often found in the hay fields. 
They can run through the grass at an almost 
incredible speed, and it took the united efforts 
of five men and two dogs to drive one from a 
small patch of grass that I might have a shot 
at it. Sometimes one will sit until you reach 
out your hand for it before leaving the nest, 
when it will either slip out in its runway or fly 
a few feet and drop in the grass again. 

The females are rather quarelsome, and I 
have seen one drive a Gallinule away from her 
nest though I was only a few feet away. The 
people living near the swamp sometimes say 
they will destroy Ducks’ and Hens’ nests. 

A. C. MURCHISON. 

Kewanee, Ill. 

—— ~> © > —__ 
Mr. Henry C. Hicoins, Cincinnatus, N. Y., is in 


charge of the Division of Nesting for the Warbler Re- 
port of the Wilson Orn. Chapter of the A. A. 


A PHENOSIENAL LIAR. 


“Dr.” J.C. SMITH, of West Everett, Mass., the 
fraud exposed in March ‘‘ NID,” is not a mere boy, 
as we supposed, but an old-time offender. The audac- 
ity of this Smith, whose other name is J. F. Fones 
(of Malden, Mass.), is equal to the inexhaustible 
range of his imagination and the appalling depth of 
his depravity. Jones is a ‘‘ corker”’ in the fraud line. 
We are indebted to Mr. Frank H. Lattin for the in- 
formation that this Smith, a/as Jones, actually in- 
serted an exchange notice in our May number passing 
under his old name of ‘* J. F. Jones.” Examination of 
the scrawled postal of Jones shows it to be identical 
with the handwriting of Smith. We here quote Mr. 
Lattin, and let us hope that this publication will lead 
the postal authorities to bring the pestiferous Smith-. 
Jones shortly to book : 

‘FRIEND TAYLOR: May ‘Nin’ at hand. It’s well 
up tothe mark. I think, however, that Dr. (?) Smith 
has a good one on you. Smith’s right name was. 
‘Jones,’ of Malden, Mass. I ran him in about ten 
years ago; rankest fraud ever was; worked * Lattin’ 
et al, genuine Ivory-billed Woodpecker eggs (King- 
fisher, Screecher, Dove, etc., eggs). Had full history 
of hairbreadth escapes among everglades after ’em ;. 
gave General Grant, Ben Butler, etc., etc. (Queen 
Vic., perhaps), as references. We all bit. I got a 
dandy set, and did not ‘ smell mice’ until his ‘ collect- 
or’ sent more, and then others began to write me for 
advice, etc., in reference to his Ivory-bilis. He sent 
me his photo, and when he saw in my natural history 
paper that I was married he sent me a set of ‘solid 
silver’ tablespoons (never came—stolen in mail, you 
know). 

‘““T wrote him what was what—’twas in ’85—and 
never heard from him again until February, ’92. 
Then it was ‘ Dr. Smith.’ Of course I knew him to: 
be ‘Jones’ at once; in fact, letter was postmarked 
‘Malden’ (only about one and a half miles from Ev- 
erett, and both suburbs of Boston). 

‘*T toyed with him awhile and then told him who 
he was, and that I was to give him a gratuitous write- 
up. He replied on a postal, and has never written 
me since, and I’ve had two many irons in the fire to 
write him up, which was my business to have done. 
Now I am convinced that the ‘ Dr. J. C. Smith,’ whom 
you mentioned on page 122 of the May ‘ Nib,’ and the 
‘J. F. Jones,’ who has an exchange notice in your 
exchange column of May, are one and the same, and 
that both are none other than my dear old friend, 
‘Jesse F. Jones, taxidermist,’ a/vas ‘ Dr. J. C. Smith.” 
It’s rich, but such is life. Yours, LATTIN.”’ 


Here is one of a score of ‘‘ Dr.’’ Smith’s prize com- 
positions by which it will be apparent to Ornitholo- 
gists that he has doubtless long been using the mails. 
for fraudulent purposes: 

‘‘ West EVERETT, I-16-'95. 
“CHESTER BARLOw, Esq. 

“DEAR Stk: I don’t Know, sr, about sending you 
such skins as the Labrador Duck & the Guadalupe 
Petrel or Gull, on my first 77¢a/ Trade. As you wish 
to make the exchange, and are a stranger to me, I 
think 7 shal/ not send you these skins on the first 
trade, but shall send you other Ducks skins by 
Freight. I don’t propose to send skins that are worth 
their weight in Gold on a wild-goose chase, to a 
stranger without some good security, they are hard to 
get and I have been caught to many times, and as 
to Gold Eagle eggs, I have 3 set of 4 each, but will 
take those you have at list price in trade, they are 
common eggs, here and you must give me a Very good 
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trade in eggs and skins for the lot of Sea Ducks & 
Terns & Gulls & Aucks, I send or else, 7 shall not 
‘care to trade any more, but I will Risk one lot to start 
any way to find out what you have. 
“Very Truly yours 
““7 Bell Rock St.” 


The Smith-Jones’ sets of fowr Golden Eagle, and 
also his Labrador Duck skins are of course famous in 
museums! 

A recent letter from a collector in Minnesota relates 
his costly experience with both ‘‘Smith” and ‘“‘ Jones.” 
‘Some seven or eight years ago he sent Jones, of Mal- 
den. a large lot of stuffed birds, some good, others 
poor; but he ‘“‘could use poor ones for millinery pur- 
poses.” They were worth at a low estimate one hun- 
dred dollars, and for these Jones agreed to send rare 
eges from Alaska and the far North. ‘‘ He finally 
sent,” says our collector friend, ‘‘a bex listed about 
twenty dollars, which I have since learned were 
frauds, and promising another lot as soon as they 
arrived, which never happened. 

“Two years ago (about) I received a postal card 
signed ‘ Dr. J. C. Smith,’ stating that he was desirous 
of securing a correspondent in the West with a view 
to exchanging specimens. To my sorrow I replied, 
and a correspondence followed in which he repre- 
sented himself to be worth more than one million dol- 
lars, and stated he was a great sportsman, etc., and 
had just begun forming a collection, and had unrivaled 
facilities for obtaining rare Northern skins and eggs 
of Ducks and sea birds, and he wanted everything—a 
set of every species of bird, and skins without limit, 
and offering the above regardless of value, and would 
guarantee full satisfaction or forfeit one hundred dol- 
lars in cash. After this I sent him a lot of birds 
amounting to sixty-five dollars and fifty-five cents, 
calling the skins half value. He sent me a box con- 
taining one good-skin of Slaty-backed Gull, so called 
{but I am in doubt as to itsidentity), and one Golden- 
eye and one Scotie, all fair specimens, and with them 
a lot of trash, Warblers, etc., amounting to eighteen 
dollars and five cents, allowing full price for all and 
calling Slaty-backed Gull eight dollars. We had an- 
other spirited correspondence in which he acknowl- 
edged the debt, but first wanted me to send along 
another large lot, which I declined to do. I ought to 
have advertised him as a swindler, but as I had no 
other proof, concluded to let the matter drop and 
stand the losses. 

“*T fully expected this would end the affair, but was 
surprised with another letter last fall, in which he 
said he had just returned from Central America with 
a fine lot of bright-plumaged birds and rare eggs, in- 
cluding a number of Hummers, etc., and wanted to 
exchange them for American skins and eggs. He 
could use any species in unlimited quantities, no 
matter whether first-class or not, and desired to know 
how much he owed me on last deal, which he would 
include in first shipment, and alot more blarney. I 
replied, referring him to a local taxidermist, and re- 
quested him to send me anything he had to spare for 
balance due me. To this he replied with an abusive 
letter and referred to atransaction with the aforemen- 
tioned J. F. Jones, stating he had lately met him and 
he had pronounced me a fraud, etc. I replied by 
simply asking him one question, whether he was not 
identical with the said Jones, to which he sent a card 
denying the affinity, and there our correspondence 
rests.” 


“Dr. SMITH 


—_____- -@.-»_______ 


WALTER RAINE denies the statements in Professor 
Macoun’s letter and says he has ‘‘sets”’ of Western 
Grebe marked by Professor Macoun.. 


The Pterylography of Certain American Goatsuckers 
and Owls. By Hubert Lyman Clark. Proceedings 
United States National Museum, vol. xvii, pp. 551- 
572. Illustrated. Washington. 1894. (Govern- 
ment.) 

Pterylography is the science that treats of the de- 
scriptions and comparisons of the feather areas or 
tracts on the bodies of birds and the naked spaces that 
divide them. As these vary greatly in the different 
groups, a proper consideration of them becomes of 
considerable importance in the matter of the classifi- 
cation of birds, and is a subject worthy of the best at- 
tention on the part of the scientific Ornithologist. Up 
to the present time the pterylography of the birds of 
this country has been but very lightly touched upon, 
and beyond the essays by Mr. F. A. Lucas, and the 
pterylographical papers of Dr. Shufeldt on the Wood- 
peckers, Passeres, Owls, Swifts, Hummingbirds, and 
some few others, very little has been accomplished 
in this field. This being so, it is with special gratifi- 
cation that we can welcome as a contribution to this 
department of Ornithological science the first paper 
from the pen of Mr. Clark, here to be noticed. Its 
author comes into the arena with a strong hand, and 
in this brief brochure upon the pterylography of the 
Caprimulg: and Striges has not only proved himself to 
be a true scientist, but a worthy, painstaking, and 
able investigator of the subject he has so fitly chosen 
to cultivate. 

Following a terse and interesting .introduction to 
his memoir, Mr. Clark proceeds to give us careful ac- 
counts of the pterylosis of the genera Phalenoptilus, 
Antrostumus, Nictidromus, and Chordeiles. These ac- 
counts are made fully comparative, and are illustrated 
by excellent figures of the dorsal and ventral feather 
tracts.or P. nuttal, A. vociferus, N. a. merrill, and 
C. wirgintanus. In a similar manner numerous species 
of the American Owls are taken up and illustrated 
and thoroughly compared with the Goatsuckers. After 
completing this Mr. Clark says, ‘‘The conclusion, 
then, to which this study of their ptervlography has 
brought me is that the Cafrimulgi are related to 
Striges, and not very distantly either—-probably a 
branch from the early part of the Stzgime stem.” In 
this opinion his present reviewer agrees with him, 
and his contributions to the anatomy of these two 
groups of birds published many years ago will vouch 
for it. 

It is very much to be hoped that Mr. Clark will not 
relinquish his labors, now so auspiciously set on foot, 
until he has published thorough comparative and fully 
illustrated accounts of the pterylography of all the 
avian groups known to this country. The fact is 
known to us that he has another memoir, far advanced, 
upon the United States game birds, which all Ornithol- 
ogists, who have the true progress of their science at 
heart, await with interest. 

R. W. SHUFELDT. 


In the Popular Science News for May, Dr. R. W. 
Shufeldt continues the interesting series of papers he 
has been presenting us, with one on ‘‘ Gulls and Their 
Allies.” The article is embellished by a large pen 
drawing, by the author, of Ross’ Gull (Rhodostethia 
rosea), an adult male of winter plumage and a young 
female of the first autumn. 
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Drowned in Sweetwater Lake. 


R. E. S. BRYANT sends us a clipping 
M from the Milton, Wis., Journal, with 
the following particulars of the death 

of an Odlogist in North Dakota: 

“This community was startled last Thursday 
by a telegram saying that Will Brown was 
drowned. March 6 Will Brown and Floyd 
Coon went to Sweetwater Lake, N. Dak., for 
the purpose of collecting specimens in Orni- 
thology. They located on the shore of Sweet- 
water Lake, a few miles from Devil's Lake City. 
This lake is about one and a half miles long 
by eighty rods wide. Three weeks ago they 
were joined by C. G. Crandall and D. E. Brown. 
Tuesday, May 7, Will and Darwin Brown 
rowed across the lake, the former intending to 
walk to town, and the latter to hunt. After 
leaving the boat Will called to Darwin and 
said he would have to return to camp as he 
had forgotten something. ‘This was the iast 
seen of him. As he did not return at night 
they supposed he had remained in town Not 
appearing the next day they became alarmed 
and went to the landing where the boat should 
have been. It was not there. A trip to town 
showed that he had not been there. It was 
midnight when they returned to camp. The 
next morning the lake was searched. After 
passing almost entirely around the lake they 
found the boat, wrong side up, and one oar 
with a broken lock, about thirty rods from the 
shore and about sixty rods from camp. They 
immediately telegraphed R. W. Brown, who, in 
company with his son Charles, of Madison, 
started at once for the scene of the accident. 
In the meantime the lake was being dragged. 
A bag of skins was found Friday near where 
the boat was discovered, and with this addi- 
tional clew they were enabled to find the body 
that afternoon. 

“Tt will never be known how the accident 
occurred, It appears that he was returning to 
camp, as he told Darwin he would, and had 
been shooting Ducks, there being one in his 
pocket when found. Floyd Coon conjectures 
that he tipped out trying to pick up a Duck he 
had shot, and, not being able to swim, grasped 
the oar as he fe!l, breaking the lock. Appar- 
ently he sank at once without a struggle. 

“Floyd Coon returned home with the body 
and will remain. Mr. Crandall and D. E. 
Brown will remain at Sweetwater Lake. Fur- 
ther investigation may possibly throw more 
light on the cause of this extremely sad acci- 
dent.”’ 

William Robert Brown was born at Utica, 
Dane County, Wis., June 20, 1874. He was 
aged twenty-one years. With his father’s fam- 


ily he came to Milton a few years ago. Here 
he entered college, where he made rapid prog- 
ress, displaying rare aptitude in his studies. He 
was a prominent member of the Philomathean 
Society. He also belonged to the Sophomore 
class. He was a young naturalist, and was en- 
gaged in collecting at the time of his death. He 
had a valuable collection, including a number 
of birds of his own mounting. 


Cooper Ornithological Club. 


HE May meeting was held at the res- 
idence of Mr. R.S. Wheeler, in Alameda. 

D, A. Cohen was appointed to serve on 

the Program Committee for 1895. A paper en- 
titled ‘“‘ Nesting Sites of White-egg-laying 
Birds,” by Mr. Cohen, was presented. As a 
preface, Mr. Cohen says, “It has been stated 
that most white eggs are found in dark places, 
such as in holes in trees, in crevices in rocks, 
and in caves. This is invariably the case with 
glossy eggs, such as those of the Flickers and 
Woodpeckers, Kingfishers, and some species ef 
Owls—for instance, the Screech Owl. Under 
the law of nature, ‘protection in colors’ as- 
sumes an important part, consequently white 
eggs, which attract attention more readily than 
colored eggs, should be the most securely hid- 
den from view. Under this law we find that 
most of the white-egg-laying birds are somber- 
colored, thus enabling those that lay in open 
nests to avoid detection to a great degree by 
the harmony of their colors with that of the 
immediate surroundings ” Three divisions were 
made, as follows: White eggs in concealed 
nests, white eggs in open nests, and colored 
eggs in concealed nests. The deductions ar- 
rived at were: Fourteen families of birds were 
found to lay white eggs in concealed nests, 
twenty families to lay white eggs in open nests, 
and nine families laying colored eggs in con- 
cealed nests. Exceptions to the rule were noted 
in all the divisions. ‘The matter will be further 
investigated, and a full report may appear later. 

Mr. Barlow reported an odd nesting site of 
Brewer's Blackbird, noted at Sargent, Cal. 
The nest was built in a cavity on the under 
side of a rotten limb of a live oak tree, about 
ten feet from the ground. It was_ placed sev- 
eral inches back from the entrance, and was 
composed of Spanish moss and horsehair. On 
April 21 it contained two eggs. 

The Annex met April 29, at Pasadena. 
Ralph Arnold presented a paper on the Louisi- 
ana Tanager. It was noted as arriving at Pas- 
adena during March and April in small flocks 
of three or four. Nest building is begun dur- 
ing the fore part of May, and the breeding 
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season continues into the early part of July, 
though most of the eggs are laid before June 
1o. he nest is composed of small sticks, lined 
with fibers and rootlets, and horsehair when 
obtainable. It presents a frail appearance, and 
is usually placed far out on a_ horizontal 
branch of an alder or sycamore. The comple- 
ment of eggs is usually four, though Mr. 
Arnold took a set of five in 1892. Mr. Judson 
took a set of four from a nest in a pine tree, 
ninety feet up. 

A paper entitled “The Owls of Pasadena 
and Vicinity,’ by H. A. Gaylord, was read. It 
dealt with eight species. ‘The American Barn 
Owl was noted as a common resident. Both 
birds occupy the nesting cavity before the eggs 
are laid, but thereafter the male roosts in some 
dense tree. Three nests observed showed an 
egy to be laid every three days until the clutches 
were complete. The American Long-eared 
Owl is a tolerably common resident near Pasa- 
dena, nesting occasionally in old Hawks’ nests. 
A nest, containing three young and two eggs, 
was found April 2, 1893, in San Fernando Val- 
ley. April 1, 1895, the same nest contained 
four fresh eggs. The food, so far as appears 
from the remains about the nest, consists of 
large numbers of kangaroo rats. A peculhar 
note uttered by the bitds occupying this nest 
was almost like the ““meouw” of a cat. 

The Short-eared Owl is a rare resident 
about Pasadena, but was noted as rather com- 
mon in San Fernando Valley by Mr. Judson 
in May, being flushed from among the low 
bushes and grass in the arroyos and river bot- 
toms. The Spotted Owl is a rare winter visit- 
ant, there being no record of its being taken at 
Pasadena in spring or summer. In the fall and 
winter of 1894 and 1895 five specimens were 
taken in the cafions north of Pasadena. They 
inhabit the thickly wooded cafions and appear 
drowsy in the daytime. Mr. Judson crept 
near enough to one to drop a noose over its 
neck with the aid of a long pole, but the bird 
escaped, as the string was not strong enough to 
hold it. 

The California Screech Owl is a common 
resident. A second and even a third set of 
eggs will be laid when the bird is robbed of 
its first clutch. In 1894 set of six eggs was 
taken, after which the bird laid five eggs, and 
being again robbed, laid a final set of three. A 
set of four eggs taken April 14, 1895, contained 
one runt, perfectly round, and about the size 
of a Mourning Dove’s egg. 

The Western Horned Owl was noted as tol- 
erably common, a few pairs breeding. The Bur- 
rowing Owl is abundant, nesting in colonies to 
some extent. The California Pygmy Owl is a 
rare winter visitor, a very few specimens being 


observed every year in the cafions. In the day- 
time they generally sit in some bare tree in an 
open part of the cafion. Their food consists of 
small rodents, grasshoppers, and small birds. 


Oological Chat. 


THIs is a new variety of Chat. 
Dr. Wo. L. RALPH is on acollecting trip in Florida. 


W. H. Oscoop has returned from Arizona to his 
home in San Jose, Cal. 


R. H. Beck, of Berryessa, Cal., took two sets of 
the Dotted Caiion Wren this season. 


R. S. WHEELER, of Alameda, Cal., feels proud over 
taking a set of fifteen of the Wood Duck. 


Mr. C. W. CRANDALL secured the beautiful set of 
Richardson’s Merlin taken at Calgary, Canada, by E. 
Hauseman. 


GOLDEN EAGLE 1-3 and 2-2, White-tailed Kite 1-4, 
Western Horned Owl 1-2, and Prairie Falcon 1-5, sold 
recently in one lot for $50. 


FRANK M. CHAPMAN’S new ‘‘ Hand Book” is full of 
good reading, and the handiest thing out for identifying 
birds of eastern North America. 


“THE Flycatchers of Michigan’’ form the subject 
of an interesting article by Dr. Morris Gibbs in the 
April and May numbers of Sports Afeld. Dr. Gibbs’ 
long acquaintance with the avifauna of Michigan 
makes his paper especially valuable. 


Dr. A. C. MurcHIsoNn, of Kewanee; Ill., had some 
correspondence with ‘‘ Dr.” J. C. Smith relative to an 
exchange of eggs (which never occurred, however), 
and the ubiquitous Smith announced that he was about 
to start onacollecting trip to Ceylon, India, and other 
British possessions ! 


C. BARLOW and H. Ward are slated as the lucky 
ones to visit the Farallon Islands this year. The 
islands really belong to the United States, but the 
Lighthouse Inspector seems to have a contrary 
Opinion ; hence it is almost impossible now to geta 
permit from him to visit them. 


Epwin C. Davis, of Gainesville, Tex., has issued 
his neat and handy Standard Collectors’ Directory, con- 
taining names and addresses of nearly one thousand 
Ornithologists and Odlogists. Space is also devoted 
to Archeologists, Philatelists, Conchologists. A “‘half- 
tone” of Mr. Davis is an appropriate addition to his 
Directory. 


‘‘Lewis P. Rowe, of Madrid, says the State should 
pay a bounty of $5 on Loons and about as much 
on Kingfishers. He says they destroy more trout than 
the residents. He has skinned and set up about fifty 
Loons, and always finds that they have made their 
meal from trout, never any other fish.” —JZaine Sports- 
man. Mr. Rowe has shot fifty Loons—these, at 
$5, make ? 


Heke is a personal about one of our Odlogists frem 
the AZaine Sportsman: ‘‘ Ora W. Knight, of Bangor, a 
Maine State college senior, has completed the cata- 
loguing of the college collection of birds, which em- 
braces 255 specimens and includes a collection pur- 
chased from J. C. Maynard many years ago... . Mr. 
Knight is an enthusiastic lover of natural history, and 
his cataloguing of the collection has been finely done.” 
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We gently remonstrated with Mr. Purdin, of Forest 
Grove, Ore., in the April number, because he affirmed 
in Sports Afield that Flickers had a way of sticking 
their heads into knotholes and calmly going to sleep 
with their little bodies dangling in air. Believing in 
a fair deal all round, we take pleasure in printing 
Mr. P.’s reply, and to preserve its scientific value in 
its entirety, we have avoided making any ‘‘ changes or 
omissions.” Here it is: 

Dear Sir 

Sample Copy—Apr. No. NIDIOLOGIST rec’d. 

In Regard to your comments. 

On my Statements In Sports A field—As to the Habits 
of the Golden Wing Wood Pecker—Yellow Hammer, 
flicker, Pie-Biss, Joune, Yacker, or high Holder. 

a would say !—that if the habit Should be regarded 

a Suicidal Mania I would like to suggest that It was 
Probably Occasioned by Disgust. 

At the Profound Ignorance Displayed and Heralded 
by the Ingenious Editor of the NIDIOLOGIST. 

And fis class of equally Ingenious Bird Students, 
you Probably acquire your Knowledge of yellow 
Hammer by the Study of a Specimen Prepared at a 
Restaurant. As they are sometimes regarded as Game 
and sold as such In the markets of New York and 
Philadel phia. 

I would—suggest—also that In Company with the 
above mentioned Class you go to the country and 
Study the natural habits of the unrestricted wild live 
yellow Hammers during the months of May and June. 
They are very noisy during those months—And may 
easily be found, 

These birds are not migratory In the Willamette 
Valley—Hence their habits can be studied at any 
time. 

Wild yellow hammers are Plentiful throughout this 
section, and several can be seen within a few even- 
ings at roost as I described. 

undoubtedly you may find some yellow hammers at 
roost In different Positions As I have known the Mon- 
golian Pheasant and Sand Hill Crane to roost on trees 
—during the last twenty-five years I have frequently 
saw the yellow hammer while at roost supporting his 
weight by his head, and on examination and Inspec- 
tion you will find It just as Possible for a yellow 
hammer to support his weight in that way while at 


rest—as It is for some other birds to hang by their 
claws—or feet, with their bodies suspended below. 
W. C. PurbDIN. 
Forest Grove, Ore. 


‘“Wuart is a fraud, pa?”’ 

‘*A thief anda knave, my son.” 

‘* What do they do to him, pa?” 

‘“The NIDIOLOGIST jumps on him and paralyzes 
him, my son,” 


WE publish in this number an announcement for 
Charles K. Worthen, the oldest veteran dealer, per- 
haps, in America in North American bird skins, of 
which he has made a specialty for twenty-two years. 


THERE is no business in which deception isso easily 
possible as that of the dealerin birds’ eggs. It takes 
an expert to identify with certainty from the eggs 
alone, and in many cases of allied species and va- 
rieties this is simply impossible. It is true that a 
bungling ‘‘fraud’”’ may be caught in the act by refer- 
ring the specimen to an authority, but the ‘more 
artful knave ’’ may run a long course before being ex- 
posed as that most despicable of creatures, a dishon- 
est collector or dealer. 

Exposure i is certain, however, sooner or later, and 
it is good-bye to further dealings with any reputable 
collector. 

Don't patronize a dealer of doubtful charasten We 
try to keep out all but honest, reliable men from our 
advertising columns. 

The ‘‘ Nip,” has gone on record as a persistent foe 
of frauds, and it intends to keep up the fight. Also 
(although our office is in the ‘‘ Methodist Building ’’) 
we are prepared for all comers and afraid of none. 


O, Dr. Smiru, of Malden, he 
Could lie and lie prodigiously! 
Could lie in Texan, Illinois, 
Mexican, Piute, Iroquois— 

Far greater than all kin or kith, 
Though he was simply Mr. Smith. 


He’d taken skins of the Bobo Bird, 
Would swear to it or give his word ; 

And other species new to science— 

In Smith you could always place reliance. 
To make certain sure, without any bones 
He could always prove it dy Wr. Fones! 


We said that Smith was quite a liar, 

But Jones he went him one notch higher, 
For he could ‘‘invent” by day and night: 
The British Museum was his by right, 

And Audubon left him his private collection, 
Some ings were working under his direction ! 


L’ envoy. 
O Dr. Smith (or Jones), hoo roo ! 
The ‘‘ Nip” has surely done for you. 


OVERSENSITIVE readers, notin sympathy with science, 
may be appalled at the directions given in this number 
of the NipIoLocist for removing an advanced embryo 
from an egg. But a knowledge of the scientific and 
humane method which Mr. Bowles proposes for this 
operation would have saved the only set of eggs yet 
taken of the Evening Grosbeak. 
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WANTED, ie SALE, AND ile EXCHANGE. 


Ch: Gok Oie half cent per word. No notices for less than 25 cts. 
Drauprs’ Notices, per line, for first insertion.........0...... 10 cts. 


TERMS— CASI IN ADVANCE, 


NOTE—Every Sunscriser is entitled to one exchange notice of 25 
words FREE, to be used any time during the year, 


OR SALE.—A magnificent copy of Studer’s Birds 
of North America, colored plates, full morocco 
binding; price, $15; regular price, $22.50. Slightly 
scratched on back, otherwise as good as new. For 
further particulars, address Francis R. Cope, Jr., 
Bast Washington Lane, Germantown, Pa. 


ARGAINS.—A. M. NICHOLSON, Taxidermist 
and Collector of Florida Specimens, has some 
choice eggs in sets and singles with data. Florida 
Burrowing Owl, beautiful sets at one quarter the usual 
price charged for them. Send in your order before 

all are gone. Send stamp for reply 
A. M. Nicnorson, Orlando, 


Florida. 


LIDING CALIPERS. Gur New, Flexible, Safety 

Sliding Caliper will not crush your eggs. Grad- 
uated. Price, 25 cents. Think of it ! 

FREDERICK W. Strack, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


OLOGISTS’ OUTFITS.—Long Handle, Nickled 
and Engraved Ege Drill, Blowpipe, Emory 
Hook, and Pencil, in neat Pocket Case, for 35 cents. 
See that price ? 
FREDERICK W. STACK, Poughkeepsie, } Nu Ye 


ANTED—BIRDS’ EGGS.—Large or small quan- 

tities, original sets and singles. State price, 

and send list of what you have or want. Send for 
new catalogue Zggs and Supplies. 

FREDERICK W. STACK, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


OR EXCHANGE Skins of Cassin’s 


Auklets, 


Snowy Plover, Red Phalarope, Belding’s Spar- | 


row, Large-bill Sparrow, White-throated Swift, etc., 
etc., for desirable skins. A. W. ANTHONY, 
1062 12th St., 


San Diego, Cal. | 


pee following Al sets with data, to exchange for 
sets (especially Raptores), works on abe esta he 
and Coues’ ueey 12, r6y, 29-3 +, 122-4, 219-4, 2634, 
273% 204a-pe, 319-2, 321-4, Desert Sparrow Hawk, 
$F 5) 305-G, 3785, 3852, 3873 } 390-4, 430-3, 431- on 
443-p, 458-4, 400-4, 476-5 § 7, 499-5 Hy S105, 519-4 - 
530-4, pend 4 SEES sgrbs f, 596-2 
I 725a-4 4, 743a-2 4, 758 4 2. And many singles 
at ? rates for good sets. i 
Harry R. PAINTON, 


College Park, Cal. 


THE IOWA ORNITHOLOGIST. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Magazine, 
Devoted to Ornithology and Oology. 


‘THs is the only magazine in the Mississippi ey 
which is devoted to the Stupy oF Brrps. Vol. 
No. 3, April, 1895, contains, among many atacectine 
features, a full-page colored plate of the Blue Jay. 
Subseription, 40 cents a year. 

If you have not seen a copy, send ten cents for one of 

the April issue. ‘ 
Send for it to-day, 


DAVID L. SAVACE, Editor,. 
SALEM, IOWA. 


+, 683a-4, 712-4 aay | 


Attention, Collectors ! 
The collecting season is upon us. 
to get your supplies, 


SEE WHAT WE OFFER, 


SCALPELS, asceptic, four sizes, : ; each $0 60 
CARTILAGE KNIVES, steel, - ‘ A . 40 


Now is the time 


SCISSORS, straight, 30 cents; angular, 115 
SCISSORS, fine, straight, 85 cents; curved, I 00 
FORCEPS, curved or Seger 2 : : 3 50 
BONE SAW, 3 i : R , F * 50 
TENACULUM, steel, 60 
[This is an excellent tool for remoying the ear mem- 
brane when -skinning, also for stopping up mouth, shot- 
holes, ete.] 
HOOK AND CHAIN, postpaid, : : 20 


Add two cents postage on each instrument w on eadins an 
order of less than $2. 


We have the BEST POCKET CASE on the market. 
It contains 
4 Scalpels, asceptic, 1 Bone Saw, t fair 


Scissors, 1 Tenaculum,1 pair Forceps, 

1set Hook and Chain, 1 Cartilage Knife, 

1 Brain Spoon, 3 Needles, aly in eae ® 
any case, foronly - - 


A cheaper case we offer contains 
I Scalpel, 1 Cartilage Knife, 1 pair 
Scissors, 1 set Hook and Chain, 
I pair Forceps, I DMS Natit I 
Brain Spoon, for - - 


50. 
® 


If you don’t see what you want send for it. Wecan 


get you anything that other dealers offer. 


PANHANDLE NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT, 
ELM GROVE, W. Va. 


BOX 14. 


| Are you voing 


to collect anything this spring, and haye you all the 
tools you need ? We have a full stock of THE BEST. 
Send two cent stamp for our Catalogue, and see our 
prices before you purchase. 


“Starter”? Mineral Collection, 20 showy specimens, 


35 cents, prepaid. 


TIN ORF | SELENITE [ROSE QUARTZ|SATIN SOAR | QUANTZ 


“Our Pet” Mineral Collection, of 52 larger specimens, 
named with locality where found, prepaid for only $1. 


> 


Eggs, Showy Shells, Naturalists’ 
Supplies, and Books. 


Birds’ 


CHAS. K. REED, 


Taxidermist, 


262 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 


iv THE 


RARE SPECIES 


OF 


North American Bird Skins, 


Also Fine Mammal Skins, with Skulls, etc. 


Over 10,000 ‘xe 


stock. 
ones while you have the chance. I will mention a few 
only: Franklin’s and Richardson’s Grouse, Ashy and 
Fork-tailed Petrels, Xantus, Marbled and Ancient Mur- 
relets, Farallone Cormorants, Pacific Fulmars, Black- 
vented Shearwaters, Least, Crested and Parrot Auks, 
Aleutian and Prybilof Sandpipers, Rio Grande Turkeys, 
Aplomado Falcons, Arctic Horned Owls, Copper-tailed 


Bird 


Trogans, Ivory-billed Woodpeckers, Carolina Paroquets, | 


Great Black Swift, St. Lueas, Coues’ and Sulphur-bellied, 
Flycatchers, Swainson’s, Bachman’s Red-faced, Graces, 
Hermit, Golden-cheeked, Luey’s, Virginia’s, Olive and 
Brasher’s Warblers, Mirador Yellowthroat. Townsend’s 
Juneos, White-naped Nuthatch, Anabel’s Bluebirds, and 


thousands of others. Also many beautiful Tropical 
species. Finely mounted heads of Deer, Elk, Caribou, 


Rocky Mountain Sheep and Goats, ete. Fine Geodes of 
many varieties—order a few beaulies for your cabinet. 

also have a few sets of Lllinois Geological Reports 
(Vols. 1 to 8) complete and elegantly illustrated. This 
magnificent work is now becoming extremely rare. 
Send two stamps for eatalogue or with letters of inquiry. 
Reference, all prominent Scientists or Institutions 
throughout the country. 


CHAS. K. WORTHEN, 
Naturalist, Taxidermist, and Dealer, 


WARSAW, ILL., U.S.A. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1873. 


THE ARCHZOLOGIST 


Is the ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


in the world devoted to 


only 


Archeology, Ethnology, History, 


and General Anthropology. 


An invaluable journal for Students, Collectors, and 
Dealers. The best writers and authorities of two con- 
tinents are its correspondents. . 


It publishes the latest conclusions regarding Mound 
suilders, Cliff Dwellers, Aztees, Peruvians, Mayas, and 
other prehistoric peoples of the world. 


Send stamp for sample copy to 
THE ARCHAEOLOGIST, 


Box 502. COLUSIBUS, OHIO. 


GUNS. 


Revolvers, 
fl 


TAXIDERMISTS’ - 


for Pr Price L List. Gun Works,Pittsburgh, 


Pocket Shot-guns and Pistol Shot-gun canes, etc., ete. 
Address James H, Jonson, 


Great Western Gun Works, 
Pittsburg, Pa, 


and Mammal Skius in | 
Secure some of these rare | 


NIDIOLOGIST 


OX IN OFFERING 


BABBITT’S AUXILIARY BARREL 


to collectors I am not unmindful of present com- 
petition, and having made improvements that are 
marked and valuable, I am assured they will at 
once find favor in the hands of every Propreeave 
field collector. 


THE SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION 


and improved machinery enables me to furnish a 
better article for a given amount of money than is 
possible of any other construction. 


THE SMALL COST OF SHOOTING 
a 32 or 38 instead of a 12 gauge shell will save you 
the cost of a barrel in a season’s collecting. 


JAMES P. BABBITT, 
Wholesale & Retail Dealer in 
TAXIDERMIST’S SUPPLIES, SKINS, EGGS, ETC,, 
10 and 12 Hodges Ave., Taunton, Mass. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue for a Stamp. N 


Naturalists’ Supply Depot. 
SUPPELES 
Eggs, Skins, Specimens, Glass Eyes. 


Manufacturers of 


Papier-mache Half Heads. 


Davie’s Eggs, Coues’s Key, Ridgway’s Manual. 


Now Ready—Catalogue for (895. 


(Send 10 cents for a copy.) 


| Notice.—We will sell Birds’ Eggs cheaper than any 


established dealer. We have the largest stock carried 
by any dealer and intend in the next six months to 
sell them—not to go out of business, to make 


things fly. 
Frank Blake Webster Co., 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


FRANK B. ARMSTRONG, 


Collector and Dealer in 


Bird Skins, Birds’ Biggs in Fine Sets. 


Mammal Skins, Reptites: Mounted Birds and | 
Animals Indigenous to Texas 
and Mexico. 
Aira Mira, Estapo pr TAMAULIPAS, Mextco. 


| 827 Brannan St., 


COINS! 
64-PAGE CATALOGUE, 
Wm. F. Greany, 


10 cts. 


San Francisco. 


H.cH. AND .C..S; BRIMLEY, 


RALEIGH, N C. 
First-class Bird and Mammal Skins and Birds’ Eggs ; 
Reptiles and Batrachians, alive and in alcohol. 
Histological Material. 
Send stamp for list. 


Full data. 


BOOKS—Davie's Taxidermy, Hornaday’s Taxidermy, © 


STAMPS! CURIOS! 


wh‘. ree 


! 


fa 
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Nesting of the Nile Goose. 
() UR frontispiece this month presents an 


interesting picture of the Nile or 

Egyptian Goose, and its rema ’ rble 
habit of occasionally nesting in trees. We are 
indebted for this illustration. to. Dr. Emil 
Holub, the distinguished African explorer and 
naturalist, who has observed the Nile Goose 
nesting in Africa.in the manner shown in the 
illustration. The Nile Goose also nests on the 
ground in marshes, but its arboreal habits and 
well-known wariness lead it, in certain locali- 
ties, to construct a nest far above the reach of 
natural enemies. 


———~o—1—»—_—_ 


Nesting of the California Vul- 
all our extensive family of North 
American azzfauna, the one species in 


ture. 
os 
which I have always been the most in- 


terested is the Cahfornia Condor, or Vulture, 
P. californianus. Perhaps it is because there 
is so little known of the bird; or more probably 
a fascination attaches to the species on account 
of its seeming to be under the ban of evolu- 
tion and extinction, for extinction must surely 
come sooner or later. 

Why nature has decreed such a fate to this 
noble bird no one can even conjecture; but 
certain it is that her decree is being carried out 
with aiarming precision and rapidity. It isa 
fact that only a few short decades ago this bird 
was equally if not more plentiful in its own 
chosen habitat than the Turkey Vulture. Any 
of our observing “‘ Old-timers”’ can tell of oc- 
casions when these birds literally swarmed 
around their sheep and cattle camps waiting for 
death to provide them life (and food) from 
among the herds. 

While making a little trip through the moun- 
tains of San Luis Obispo last year, I fell in 
with an old-time stock raiser, one of the 
brightest and most observing I think I ever 
met. He could tell all about the nesting 
habits, etc., of all the local birds; knew the 
complement of eggs they laid, etc., etc. ; of 
course he remembered the “Big Buzzards ” 
which were especially numerous in that locality 
back in the sixties, and although some of his 
statements may be taken cum grano satis, I 
think on the whole his reminiscences were 
pretty reliable. He clearly remembered the 
time when “they was thick as fleas on a dog’s 
back ;”’ in fact, so numerous that considerable 
loss was occasioned by their depredations on 
young lambs, which the birds would swoop 
down upon and begin to tear to pieces, begin- 


ning by tearing out the eyes of the little de- 
fenseless victims and ending, in a very brief 
time, by flying off in a gorged condition, leay- 
ing a few bones and shreds of woolly skin to 
tell the tale. The apparently insatiable appe- 
tite of the bird is largely accountable for their 
diminished numbers, as they fell ready victims 
to the poisoned carcasses and numerous snares 
placed within their easy reach by the industri- 
ous stockmen. Among the latter contrivances 
for their destruction, one.of the most frequently 
employed was “penning.” This consisted of 
four-sided portable pens about six feet square 
and five in height. ‘These were placed in con- 
venient localities with the carcass of a sheep or 
goat. temptingly displayed within ; the vora- 
cious bird would soon spy the tempting morsel, 
and ‘settle down for a feast, but when he came 
to rise,it was different, as the small diameter of 
the pen. absolutely prevented the full stretching 
of his wings, and, being unable to make the up- 
right leap of four or five feet, he was a secure 
prisoner and an easy prey to the herder and 
his club, when making the rounds of his traps. 
It was strange that this bird, so conspicuously 
wary at the present time, should in those days 
have manifested so little of that quality, as cer- 
tain it is that the traps would constantly claim 
their victims practically as long as the birds 
held out. 

In time gone by the nests of the California 
Condor were by no means uncommon; their 
favorite sites, it is said, usually being natural 
caves along low hillsides or under overhanging 
rocks and easy cf access (in this particular 
also the instinct of the bird has developed a 
wonderful change). The set was invariably 
one pale greenish blue egg about 4#x3 inches 
in measurements. ‘lhe young bird, so my in- 
formant stated, entered the world in a coat of 
yellow down, and remained in the nest “ nearly 
all summer.” The young fellow did not, 
however, obtain its complete growth for sev- 
eral years, as it was readily distinguished by its 
inferior size from among a flock of the adult 
birds as late as the succeeding spring. Whether 
the birds begin laying at a year old cannot of 
course be stated, but in all probabilities, judg- 
ing from the last statement, they do not. The 
old birds display very little solicitude over their 
nests until the appearance of the young, after 
which they are quite savage, soaring at great 
heights and then descending with a terrific 
roar (caused by the appalling speed of feathers 
through the air) to within a few feet of the in- 
truder’s head. Although I never heard of their 
striking an intruder, the above habit in itself 
would discourage a timid collector from spend- 
ing any unnecessary time on some lofty crag 


overhanging a bottomless gorge; especially 


= 
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when having in mind the stories of its South 
American cousin knocking animals and even 
unfortunate human beings to instant death 
from some giddy precipice of the Andes. 

The California Condor is a much cleaner 
bird than is generally accredited, as one of its 
favorite habits is to assemble on the bank of 
some secluded mountain pool and spend hours 
at a time in bathing and standing around the 
margin of the clear, cold water. Hunters on 
coming upon a far removed body of water in 
localities frequented by the birds, often find 
numbers of immense feathers around the edge 
of the stream, discarded by the bird during 
some of their fresh-water baths. 

I was informed that a iew of the birds still 
frequented a deep, dark canyon some miles 
back in the heart of the mountains, and re- 
solved to make a trip this spring in quest of 
their eggs (in fact I wrote to the editor of the 
“Nip” at that time, of my discovery and in- 
tentions); however, last April, the time ar- 
ranged for my trip, I found it impossible to 
secure the necessary “leave of absence”’ from 
my business, so instead of going myself I se- 
cured the services of that well-known and intrep- 
id young collector, O. W. Howard, of this 
city, and an assistant (as it would be worse 
than useless for one man to undertake such a 
trip). In due time I had outfitted them with a 
two-horse spring wagon, saddles, ropes, etc., 
etc., and provisions enough to last a month. 
They started from Los Angeles on the morning 
of April 12, reaching the mouth of the canyon 
and a beautiful mountain stream on the 21st of 
the same month, having secured some nice sets 
of Nuttall’s Woodpecker, Ferruginous Rough- 
leg, etc., on the road. Fairly good progress up 
the canyon was made the first and second days, 
as they covered about thirty miles of the rocky 
road. Here, however, they had to leave the 
wagon behind, packing the necessaries on 
horseback. On the afternoon of the 23d they 
were overtaken by a terrific mountain thunder- 
storm; no one who has not experienced the 
sensation can form any idea of the awe-inspir- 
ing effects of a war of the elements in a deep 
mountain gorge. The peals of thunder would 
reverberate in an appalling manner from side 
to side of the rocky prison, the blinding flashes 
of lightning penetrating to the darkest abysses. 

The storm was so severe and the swollen 
mountain torrent so dangerous to ford, which 
was necessary every little distance owing to the 
tortuous canyon, that they decided to make 
camp as best they could in a semi-cave, formed 
by the subsidence in times gone by of a large 
block of earth and rock from one of the per- 
pendicular walls. 

They were unable to continue their progress 


until the afternoon of the z4th, when they 
made a fairly good start, camping that evening 
about three miles farther up, under the friendly 
shelter of a clump of lofty mountain pines. 
The) were now in the wildest portion of the 
mountains, a spot frequented by California 
lions, bears, and other native “varmints,” a 
place where but few white men had as yet 
penetrated. A few warning “painter yells” 
about dusk caused the boys a little uneasiness, 
and resolved them on keeping up a good warm 
fire most of the night, as panthers are noted for 
their aversion to fire. 

The morning of the 25th dawned bright and 
clear, and the spirits of our friends were corre- 
spondingly elevated, especially as one of the first 
sights that greeted them was a pair of immense 
Condors sailing leisurely down the canyon, 
passing not a hundred feet above their heads. | 

A mile farther up the canyon they came 
upon what appeared to be immense chalk 
cliffs which, forming a horseshoe shape, rose 
perpendicularly several hundred feet high and 
composed (at least at this place) the end 
boundary or wall of the canyon. From far up 
and over the center of the horseshoe came the 
mountain stream, plunging in one long uninter- 
rupted leap into a deep and dark pool at the 
bottom, from whence it took’a fresh start and 
continued on down to the mouth of the canyon 
as above noted. A nearer -approach to the 
cliffs showed their chalky appearance was 
superficial, being caused by long accumulations 
of bird droppings. Several small caves were 
observed at some distance up the perpendicular 
walls, and a lone Condor perched on an over- 
hanging rock aroused their anticipations to the 
highest pitch. 

On discharging a firearm they were really 
startled at seeing first a great yellow head 
appear at the mouth of one of the caves, fol- 
lowed by the vision of the whole bird perching 
on the edge; and then slowly spreading her 
immense wings, which the boys say looked to 
them to be twenty feet across (one could ex- 
cuse them under the circumstances), she swept 
majestically across the canyon, perching on a 
little shelf not over a hundred yards distant. 
We will leave out. needless details, sufficing it 
to say the ropes and tackle were adjusted, and 
in due time one of our boys was suspended be- 
fore the mouth of the cave, which was about 
two feet high, four wide, and six feet in depth. 

About three feet from the entrance, in the 
center of the cave, on the bare ground, in a 
saucer-shaped depression, was a genuine egg of 
the California Condor. It was safely lowered, 
blown with small hole, and reached my cabinet, 
“P. californianus, +, April 25, 1895, incuba- 
tion begun,” a rare and much prized specimen. 
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My collectors reached home May 12, ex- 
actly one month from date of their departure. 
There is no romance concerning the extreme 
scarcity of this Vulture, as less than half a 
dozen were observed during the entire trip, 
covering several hundred miles of, the most 
likely country and a month of time. 

P. S.—Since writing the above the egg has 
passed into the hands of my esteemed Ornitho- 
logical friend, Mr. G. Freen Morcom, one of 
the originators and most active promoters of 
the old “ Ridgeway Ornithological Club,” 
organized in Chicago on August 23, 1883. 

A. M. SHIELDs. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


Wholesale Frauds. 


E dislike to give a black eye to any 
locality where there are good collect- 
ors, some being members of the 

Cooper Club, but the very brazenness of the 
frauds enumerated cause us to publish, for the 
general good, the following letter to us from an 
Ornithologist of undoubted standing : 

“T never saw such alot of rank frauds as 
there are in Southern California at this time. 
I know of a dozen at least. It will be next to 
useless to mention names, as I do not know of 
anyone who has purchased eggs here, but they 
are on the market. 

“To begin, one chap here hired a fisherman 
to go to Coronado Islands for eggs. His first 
trip secured goo eggs—vot one with a pencil 
mark, all boxed up in one lot. I next saw 
them 77 sets. 

“The same man went back and returned 
with 2,100 eggs, mostly Cormorant’s—both 
species that nest here. These were treated like 
the rest and assorted out into sfeczes after be- 
ing mixed. 

* A nother chap made three species of Zavus 
out of our colony of Z. occidentalis. He has 
just returned from a trip down the coast after 
L. hcermanni, expecting to sell at $5 per egg. 
He has a lot of eggs. I don’t know what (nor 
does he), but that don’t count with him. 

“Again I was told of one who has a lot of 
schoolboys in the back country bringing eggs 
wholesale. I asked about the identity. “Q, 
that don’t matter; they are for sale and ex- 
change,’ (nice, ain’t it ?) 

“A dealer here in shells, etc., has told me 
that next year he will have an immense lot of 
rare eggs. He has just received a price list and 
discovered that a good many of our sea birds 
are rare and high priced. I have seen him bring 
in eggs, boxes of them, make. sets of.them, and 
assign them to all kind of species. This man 
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is dangerous, for he will bob up under all kinds 
of names if exposed. Still another star collect- 
or, not long since, when shown, the picture of 
the egg of the California Condor (in Bendire’s 
Life Histories), asked what egg was the nearest 
like the Condor’s. He was shown a European 
Swan’s egg as the nearest. A number of very 
leading questions followed, and the party ex- 
pressed himself as convinced that no one could 
tell the difference ! 

“T’'ll bet, and give odds, that that chap has 
eggs of the ‘ Condor’ in his collection. 

“ Now, don't you think that this is getting a 
little rank ? 

‘“‘T think it is safe to regard with more than 
ordinary suspicion,” concludes our correspond- 
ent, ‘‘a// eggs from Southern California not re- 


ceived direct from good reliable collectors. 
- “N, B—I’ve got no specimens to offer, so: 


the foregoing is not based on any desire to make 
a market for my own stock. 

“Pp. S.—Do you know anything about one 
J. T. Jones, of Everett, Mass.? He wants to 
exchange, and has some very desirable species, 
but writes a very strange letter. I don’t know 
whether to try him or let him slip.” 


Isn’t the postscript funny ? But our friend 
had not received the June “ Nip” yet when he 


wrote. 
———_—_<@—e—<___—_ 


Oriole Lost at Sea. 


R. A. P. REDINGTON, of Santa 
Barbara, Cal., writes us under date 
of May 31 as follows: ‘“ Please ex- 

cuse delay in writing. Have just returned 
from a lengthy trip among the South Sea Is- 
lands. 

“As an Ornithological item of interest I 
might mention the fact that on the above trip 
on August 4 last, in latitude 30 degrees 46 
minutes, and longitude 25 degrees 52 minutes, 
distance from San Francisco about 450 miles, 
a female /cterus bullockit flew aboard the ship, 
alighting in the rigging, apparently in an ex- 
hausted condition. The weather had been 
thick since leaving port, and the bird had evi- 
dently been carried out to sea from the south- 
ern coast of California and lost its bearings. It 
lived aboard the ship for several days when it 
was accidentally killed by the violent flap of one 
of the sails during acalm. The specimen wasin 
poor condition, having evidently been at sea 
and on the wing for several days.” 


———»—_+»____ 


H. R. Parnron, of College Park, Cal., writes: ‘On 
May 25 I collected’a set of five eggs of the Russet- 
backed Thrush, the a set of five in as many years’ 
collecting.” : 9 Tae so cape ee 
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EGGS OF GOLDEN EAGLE AND DESERT SPARROW HAWK. 


Worth While. 


mate to Odlogists that it pays sometimes 
to examine apparently empty nests. 

On March 19, 1894, I left my home near 
Salinas, Cal., on foot, intending to examine 
two nests of the Red-bellied Hawk (2. /ineatus 
elegans) in Toro canyon, seven miles distant. 
After zigzaging about and finding two nests of 
the Red-tail (B. borealis calurus) empty, I 
came to a third of same species, which seemed 
to be empty, as no birds could be seen any- 
where. It was fifty-seven feet up in a large 
sycamore, and by the time I reached the nest 
the parents were near by. A very good set of 
three was taken, the eggs being splashed with 
dull yellow. 

I had taken a set of three almost immaculate 
eggs of this species from this nest on April 8, 
1893, but never thought that it would be re- 
occupied so soon. 

Another nest of the Red-tail proved empty, 
and I then came to the first nest of the Red- 
bellied Hawk. It was empty, save some grain 
that had taken root.. The next nest was within 
a stone’s throw of the last nest, and was what 
my brother and I, on May 7, 1893, took to be 
an old one, and empty, though it appeared 
rather large for a Hawk to build. 

Curiosity now got the better of me. The 
tree was a large sycamore, and the nest was 
forty-five feet up. I ascended and thought I 
heard a wing flap as I climbed, but did not 
look up. 

Three eggs larger than I had expected to see 
met my gaze, for they were Golden Eagle’s ! 
The nest was made of large oak sticks and 
small twigs mixed, and lined with oak moss, 


: of the following article is to inti- 


frequently seen singly and in pairs. 


green leaves, and fine stubble. It measured 
33 feet across the top, which was flat, and 22 
inches thick. The cavity was 12 inches across 
and 3 inches deep. A squirrel’s tail was in the 
bottom of it, while its dried remains were on 
the edge of the nest. Small fluffy feathers were 
sticking on the ends of some of the twigs. 
Having seen no parents I decided to wait for 
them, though the eggs needed no “bird seen” 
identification. Leaving them I descended and 
hid in some bushes on a hillside not far away, 
and ate my lunch meanwhile. Soon a large 
bird came wheeling down in big circles from 
the oak-covered hill opposite, nearing the nest 
at every whirl. It was the parent, but fearing 
that she would alight on the nest in a hurry 
and injure the eggs | made my appearance and 
frightened her away, after which I hid again. 

She appeared again with another Eagle, its 
mate probably, and they remained in the 
vicinity of the nest forsometime. They finally 
flew back of the hill, only to reappear with a 
third. As time was pressing I secured the eggs 
with the aid of a rope. 

With my instruments the eggs measured 
2.22x%2.84, 2.24x2.84, and 2.26x2.28 inches, 
being smaller than the usual eggs of this Eagle. 
They were of a dull-white ground color, one 
heavily marked with rich reddish-brown, and 
another being so finely specked with reddish 
and lilac as to appear creamy. 

The accompanying half-tone pictures this set 
with one of the Desert Sparrow Hawk. Both 
were taken in Toro canyon and not far apart. 

In conclusion I will say that the Golden 
Eagle is common in the Salinas valley, being 
I have 
twice noted three birds together, presumably 
the parents with a young of the year. Return- 
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ing from a trip one dark evening, I came upon 
an Eagle perched on a wire fence, and suc- 
ceeded in putting my hand within a foot of its 
talons when it flew over the fence to the ground 
about twenty feet away. 

With what information I have gathered in re- 
gard to nests of the Golden Eagle I am of the 
opinion that Monterey County contains as many 
as does either Santa Clara or San Benito. 

Westfield, Ind. L. W. Brokaw. 


Migration. 


T is only recently, comparatively speaking, 
that distribution has been recognized as an 
important factor in biology. Darwin and 

Wallace have taught us that species are highly 
differentiated under the influences of surround- 
ings, and have shown the significance of the 
remarkable peculiarities found among insular 
or isolated forms, and the importance of accu- 
rate data regarding location and surround- 
ings has been recognized. 

Among many of the earlier naturalists we 
find a carelessness which now appears positive- 
ly criminal. Forster, the scientist who accom- 
panied Captain Cook, would preserve a speci- 
men of a rare bird with no memoranda except, 
perhaps, the remark that it was found on one 
of the islands of the South Sea. Even so great 
a naturalist as Le Vaillant described many of 
his South African birds from memory. The 
early navigators, after circumnavigating the 
globe and collecting in many lands, would trust 
to memory for data, and sometimes attribute 
to one continent specimens which we now 
know must have been collected on another. 

The damage done by some of these inaccura- 
cies is irreparable. There were species known 
to civilized men 150 or 200 years ago, but now 
extinct, concerning which we can arrive at no 
important conclusion, because, although speci- 
mens of them may have been preserved, noth- 
ing accurate and reliable has been recorded 
concerning them. Specimens have been too 
often collected as mere curiosities instead of 
scientific material. 

All this is now changed, at least among in- 
telligent students, and the field naturalist 
and the systematist supplement each other’s 
labors, and no fact observed is considered too 
trivial to be recorded. 

The collection of really valuable material was 
begun late, but it has progressed rapidly, and 
from the mass of accumulated facts many of 
the circumstances once deemed inscrutable 
mysteries are explained, or at least are begin- 
ning to be understood. 

One of the most abstruse of these problems 
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is that of bird migration, a phenomeron which 
furnished a theme for the Greek and Hebrew 
poets three thousand years ago. Whence the 
migrating birds came and whither they went, 
once merely themes of conjecture, at last be- 
came subjects of investigation. A traveler 
from a temperate region, when spending a win- 
ter in any part of the tropics, might care very 
little for science, but still he could not help but 
notice the number of familiar forms to be 
found wintering there, and when in the north 
their summer quarters often force themselves 
on his notice. 

Facts thus accumulated have so growm in 
volume that, with the exception of the Curlew 
Sandpiper, Z7ringa subarqguata, we can now 
point with certainty to the summer and winter 
abodes of all the birds of Europe and America, 
though the limits of their ranges are not defi- 
nitely known. 

The details of these migrations are still im- 
perfectly understood in spite of the extended 
investigations of Professor Spencer F. Baird, 
W. W. Cooke, and a host of others. 

Some species make their long journey ap- 
parently without a halt. Dr. Jerdon says that 
the Spine-tailed Swift (Acanthyllis candacutus) 
leaves Ceylon in the morning and reaches the 
Himalayas, distant 1.200 miles, before sunset. 
The Cyanecula suecica, Blue-throat, is abundant 
in Sweden in summer, and in Egypt and Syria 
in winter, but it is said never to be found in 
central or southern Europe, crossing the con- 
tinent, as it would appear, at a single flight. 
A still longer single flight is that of the Afri- 
can Darter which rears its young every spring 
in northern Syria and winters in southern 
Africa, but which has never been seen in Af- 
rica north of the great lakes. Equally strik- 
ing instances of long flights on our own conti- 
nent could be mentioned. 

Other species are more leisurely in their 
travels, and have many old haunts and favored 
spots which they visit annually or semiannually. 

There are differences quite as marked in 
the elevation at which their migratory flights 
are carried on. Some species appear to travel 
near the ground and direct their routes by the 
course of streams and the position of moun- 
tain ranges. Others fly at so great an altitude 
that the topographic features of the region 
traversed can have no influence on their direc- 
tion. Observers from the tops of mountains 
five and six thousand feet in height often see 
common birds pass in their migrations at a 
height which makes them indistinguishable ex- 
cept by the aid of field glasses. 

Besides their ordinary migrations with the 
seasons birds often display a tendency to erratic 
migrations from east to west or from west to 
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east, and these movements cannot always be 
explained by variations in the food supply or 
changes in the area under cultivation. 

These varying phenomena all suggest direc- 
tions in which research might be profitable, 
and questions-which can only be answered by 
painstaking study carried on over wide areas. 
When these questions have approached solu- 
tion we will be prepared to confront the still 
greater enigma, What power is it that prompts 
birds to migrate, and directs them in their 
flight ? ANGUS GAINES. 

Vincennes, Ind. 


++ 


A Strange Freak of the Cowbird. 


BOUT May 81 found a nest of the 
A Rose-breasted Grosbeak in my orchard, 
and on May 12 there were three Gros- 

beak’s eggs and one of the Cowbird. 

I think it was on May 26 that I noticed the 
nest again, the eggs being all hatched. The 
Grosbeaks had down on them, while the Cow- 
bird looked as if it had just hatched. 

The Grosbeaks fed their young regularly, but 
I never saw them feed the Cowbird but a few 
times. 

One evening I was out by the nest when I 
was amazed to see a Cowbird, with a worm in 
its mouth, come to the tree and feed the young 
Cowbird. 

Nearly every evening she would come and 
feed the young Cowbird, but if the young 
Grosbeaks would open their mouths for food 
she would peck them on the head and refuse 
them food. 

During the day I had no time to watch the 
birds; my observations were all made in the 
evening. The Cowbird continued to feed her 
young until it was large enough to leave the 
nest, and then I lost track of it. 

During this period the Grosbeaks would also 
feed it, but would fly away upon the approach 
of the Cowbird. 

I never heard of such an occurrence before, 
and would like to hear from other observers in 
regard to this. J. R: BoNWELL. 

Nebraska City, Neb. 


+ + 


WHILE on his trip after California Vulture’s eggs 
Mr. O. W. Howard found a nest of the California 
Pygmy Owl, unfortunately containing young birds 
just out of the shell. The nest was in a hollow 
sycamore tree six feet from the ground. It was dis- 
covered by observing one of the old birds flying across 
the road with a Sparrow (nearly as large as herself) in 
her talons, which she carried toher young. This fact 
is worth noting, it being about midday, demonstrat- 
ing this little Owl to be more or less diurnal in its 
habits. 
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A Curious Hummingbird’s Nest. 


R. CLAUDE FYFE, of San Francisco, 
| Cal., kindly sent us the photograph 


from which we have made the illus- 
tration of a curious nest of Anna’s Humming- 


NEST OF ANNA’S HUMMINGBIRD. 


bird. Mr. Fyfe evidently wishes to add a 
peculiar interest (to us) in this nest, for he 
writes : 

“T secured this beautiful nest in a eu- 
calyptus tree right opposite your house in 
Alameda.” 

The nest, as will be seen, is built on a cluster 
of seed cups. It is of very unusual size, and is 
probably a double nest, the new one being 
built on the last year’s structure. 


1 > > 


In the woods, July 1, anadult Chipping Spar- — 
row was hopping about through the weeds, fol- 
lowed by a young one which looked larger than 
itself. The callow thing hopped close after its 
parent, and, although it pecked amateurishly at 
leaves, it was fed at intervals by its mother. It 
was a sight to see such a big baby following 
and being fed by the indulgent adult. The 
same thing was observed four days later, when 
the young Sparrow was still tagging after its 
mother, opening its mouth wide in infantile ap- 
peal. BO Re TAvE OR: 

Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
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Some Big Ege Collections. 


UITE unexpectedly the editor took a 

run to Philadelphia the last cf June 

and enjoyed the rare pleasure of a 

sight of some of the big egg collec- 

tions of that city and its environs. Of course 

we looked up “J.P. N.,” and also J. Parker 

Norris, Jr., who, by the way, is taking a more 

active interest of late years in caring “for and 

enlarging the great collection than his father. 

Oa Parker Norris welcomed us very 

genially in his law office, and after indulging in 

a few interesting reminiscences (these Odlogists 

always have them, you know) kindly took us to 

see the coliection at his residence, where we 

found J. P. N., Jr., unpacking some Warblers’ 
eggs. 

How impossible it is after inspecting exten- 
sive egg collections (of course hastily) to de- 
scribe or compare all or any. We felt this to 
be more than ever true, when, on the following 
day, we had had the pleasure of looking over the 
three well-known collections at West Chester — 
those of Thomas H. Jackson, Josiah Hoopes, 
and Samuel B. Ladd. We will merely attempt 
to mention what caught the fancy of the 
present writer, other rarities equally or more 
worthy of mention being doubtless overlooked. 

The Norris collection of North American 
birds’ eggs is said to be the largest private col- 
lection in the United States. It is a magnifi- 
cent array of treasures of the Odlogist, there 
being in all about twenty-two thousand speci- 
mens, all in “sets.” Its accumulation repre- 
sents the work of many years, and an actual 
cash outlay of some ten thousand dollars, besides 
the great care and discrimination necessary to 
secure authentic specimens in so large acollec- 
tion. With such an immense number of eggs 
Mr. Norris and his son have not striven to 
secure a large number of kinds, having, we 
believe, less than six hundred species and 
races represented. ‘The aim has been to secure 
full series, particularly ot the Warblers and 
Raptores. Deeming it impossible to get a fair 
representation, the water birds have been prac- 
tically neglected, although some rare Petrels 
and others enrich the collection. There is 
great display of variation in the series of 
Warblers’ eggs. One drawer contains a pro- 
digious: series of sets of the Kentucky Warbler, 
taken almost entirely by J. Parker Norris, Jr., 
and a younger brother. ‘There are of these, in 
all, one hundred and seventy-eight sets, about 
four hundred eggs. Mr. Norris’ take for one 
season was fifty-five sets. He has a_ very 
favorable collecting ground for these Warblers 
near his home. He does not, as a rule, take 
the second sets, and he says he notices no 


diminution in the number of birds each year. 
The Raptores’ eggs in the collection are of 
course a superb lot. A set of Duck Hawk’s, 
taken on Mt. Tom this year, showed very rich 
coloration. Of the rarer Kites, there are four 
sets, White-tailed, a number of the Swallow- 
tailed, and one undoubted rarity—a._ set of 
Everglade Kite. 

The famous big series of sets of the Red- 
shouldered Hawk, taken by “ J. M. W.” (C. L. 
Rawson) were admired, also a fine display of 
some fourteen eggs of the Golden Eagle. The 
majority of these sets were taken by the writer, 
and although some years had elapsed since 
they were collected, he could describe, without 
any look at the data, the location of the nest in 
each case. Memory of the particular set of 
eggs did not so much aid here as memory of 
the series of sets laid by the same bird, another 
example of our old statement that individual 
birds (proven at least in our experiments with 
Golden Eagles) lay eggs similar, in general, in 
size, shape, or coloration each year, so as to be 
readily distinguishable from eggs laid by other 
birds of the same species. J. Parker Norris, Jr., 
has found this rule to be true in a number of 
instances with the Kentucky Warblers, and in- 
forms us that Mr. C. L. Rawson confirmed the 
fact while collecting Red-shouldered Hawks’ 
eggs from the same nests on succeeding years. 
Other testimony confirmatory of this law has 
been published in the “ Nip.”” Of course the 
universality of this rule would seem to imply 
the breeding of the same pair of birds each year 
(said to be the case with Eagles), but whether 
the female bird would preserve the character- 
istics of her eggs with another mate, we are not 
competent to say. 

Mr. Norris has not arranged his sets on the 
compartment plan, which he admits is the 
much better way to get a fair idea of the varia- 
tions, instead of being crowded together in 
trays to economize space, which he feels, how- 
ever, is necessary with so many eggs, unless he 
should multiply the space many times. 

We said adieu to the owners of the Norris 
collection and went on our way to West 
Chester, which, though only a rather small 
suburb of Philadelphia, has become noted as 
the home of three large egg collections. 

Very few advanced Odlogists have failed to 
hear of Thomas H. Jackson, famed alike for 
the neatness of his preparation of eggs and the 
varieties he has collected and exchanged during 
many years, for he is one of the “ old-timers.” 
We had promised to visit Mr. Jackson and 
hunted him up first thing. Naturally the egg 
collection received a big share of attention 
until a late hour. With Mr. Jackson’s, as with 
the other collections, our space and oppor- 
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tunity permit merely casual meg, of a few 
of the many interesting eggs. Jackson 
has a very complete ede) ‘of Ducks’ 
eges.. His display of eggs of Partridge and 
Grouse are the best we have seen. Among the 
rarest isa set of Massena Quail; but rarer ‘still, 
and in fact a unique set (the National Museum 
has but one egg, we are told), is a set of four 
eges of the White-tailed Ptarmigan, taken at 
12,200 altitude, in Colorado. One’ of these 
egus is figured in Major Bendire’s Zzfe Azs- 
tories of North American Birds, and when Mr. 
Jackson placed the original by. the side of the 
figure in the colored plate it gave the appear- 
ance of two real eggs, and twins at that. ‘The 
reproduction of colors and markings, so difficult, 
was, in this case at least, marvelously well 
done. It may be stated, to show the pains- 
taking character of Major Bendire’s scientific 
work, that he actually measured with calipers 
minute spots on all the eggs in his plates, com- 
paring them carefully with the original eggs to 
insure the highest degree of exactness. 

_ Mr. Jackson has a fine showing of Warblers’ 
eggs. Naturally enough his series of Limp- 
kins’ eggs is something “immense,” we mean 
for display, for Jackson, if not the inventor of 
the Limpkin, was the first to distribute its 
curious products among collections, ever since, 
while going up a river on a Florida steamboat, 
he saw his first Limpkin step off her nest and 
eges—treasures which the egg collector had re- 
luctantly to leave behind. A fine set of eleven 
eggs of the Snowy Owl were recently secured 
by Mr. Jackson from an English collection. 

A call on Josiah Hoopes the next morning 
found that pleasant gentleman in his garden, 
but he very soon conducted us to his museum, 
where the egg part of it is amply accommodated 
in nearly a dozen fine cases. 

The compartment plan, with a printed card 
with the name of species in each one, is fol- 
lowed. A little saucer of tin, covered with a 
thin layer of cotton, holds the eggs nicely in 
each compartment. It gives the idea of a nest, 
and as the eggs do not roll about as much as in 
the ordinary trays, it has its advantages. Mr. 
Samuel B. Ladd, of West Chester, introduced 
this plan. Mr. Norris, by the way, always 
places a small copy of the data in each one of 
his trays, to avoid any mixing of sets. 

Mr. Hoopes has been interested in birds for 
many years, collecting his first eggs, he says, 
just fifty years ago. He has gone extensively 
into series in his. egg collection, particularly 
with the Warbler family, his favorites. The 
Hummingbirds’ sets show a fine representation 
and have authentic data with each. Mr. Hoopes’ 
collection represents in all six hundred and 
ninety species and varieties. A rarity he 


prizes is a set of Bell’s Warbler, from the high 
mountains of Mexico, ‘Mr. “Hoopes is interest- 
ing himself especially of late years in birds, 
both mounted and skins. A very handsome 
thing is his case of mounted Warblers, arranged 
as far as possible with the nest and eggs. He 
has all our Warblers in this case, with the éx* 
ception of Bell’s and the Mangrove. He has 
a case also containing almost all the known 
Owls. A fine pair of Ivory- -billed Woodpeckers 
adorn the collection. 

Saying good-bye to Mr. Hoopes and his fine 
collection, we finished the round’ by a call on 
Samuel B. Ladd, another “ old-timer,” though 
younger in years than the two others in West 
Chester. ‘‘Sam” Ladd is given the reputation 
in his néigborhood of being a phenomenal egg 
collector. Mr. Ladd explains his success by 
saying he works hard—doesn’t hunt nests “ like 
walking along and picking fruit off of a bush.” 

He has made some big “ takes” of late years 
in sets of the Black-throated Blue Warbler in 
North Carolina. A great many rare eggs, par- 
ticularly Warblers’, have passed through Mr. 
Ladd’s hands in his time, and many of them 
went no farther than his own collection. Part 
of this we were privileged to see. As in the 
other West Chester collection a fine showing of 
Warblers, Titmice, and Nuthatchers are owned 
by Mr. Ladd. Conspicuous is the set of five 
eggs of Worm-eating Warbler, all:runts, and of 
equal size. Two genuine sets of the Pileated 
Woodpecker were seen. In sets in series of 
Golden-crowned and Ruby-crowned Kinglets 
the collection is especially rich. Sets of Lucy’s 
and Wilson’s Warbler, Coues’ Flycatcher, 
Townsend’s Solitaire, and a set of the rare Key 
West Dove were noticeable. Mr. Ladd feels 
keenly the recent loss, through a fatal accident, 
of his friend and collector, John S. Carns, of 
North Carolina. 

Philadelphia was. of old the great scientific 
center. Its Academy of Sciences contains one 
of the two eggs of the Great Auk in this 


country. It formerly owned an egg of the 
California Vulture, which later was spirited 
away. 


Nearer home we have a collection which in 
many respects is unique, and which represents 
the activity and enthusiasm during seventeen 
years of its fortunate owner, Mr. C. W. Cran- 
dall, of Woodside, N. Y. Mr. Crandall has 
added largely to it of late, and the collection 
now numbers from 18,000 to 20,000 eggs, 500 
species American, 300 foreign. Owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining authentic specimens, 
the Ducks. and Geese, Sparrows and Wood- 
peckers were neglected. The Raptores are 
favorites, and among the rarities are Aplomado 
Falcon, ?, 3; Richardson’s Merlin, +; Peale’s 
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Falcon, $; Gray Gyrfalcon, 4, 4%; Gyrfalcon, 
}; Ferruginous Pygmy Owl, +; Audubon’s 
Caracara, *;', 1° ; Gray Sea Eagle, 4. There 
are fifteen kinds of Eagles’ eggs in sets, includ- 
ing, of course, many foreign. Other rarities 
are Brewster’s Booby, Lapp. Owl, Sooty Alba- 
tross, Greenshank, Little Gull, Derby Fly- 
catcher. Of Chuck-will’s-widows there are 5°; 
of Merrill’s Parauque, 454; American Osprey, 
, y, *, }. These are undoubtedly the 
finest series of each in private collections. A 
few of the foreign rarities are, Rufous-headed 
Merlin, African Painted Snipe, Bounelle’s 
Eagle, Dwarf Eagle, Cream-colored Courser, 
Spectacled Wsthes Little Indian Pygmy Owl, 
Duck acai 1; Lanner Falcon, +; Great 
Bustard, 2 Caner Crane, 43, etc. In all 
itis a most interesting and valuable collection. 


Random Notes on the Birds of 
Alameda County, Cal. 
BY DONALD A. COHEN. 


N connection with the bird life of this 
county a few remarks on its situation and 
characteristics will be of interest. 

Alameda County is situated about in the 
middle of the western line of the State of Cal- 
ifornia, between latitude 38° and 37° north, 
and is bounded on the north by Contra Costa 
County, on the east by San Joaquin County, 
on the south by Santa Clara County, and on 
the west by San Francisco Bay. Its area is 
about 865 square miles. 

The rainy season begins about October 1 
and ends about May 1; the average rainfall is 
about twenty-one inches for the season. The 
temperature seldom rises above 85° or falls 
lower than 30°, and averages about 68° Fahren- 
heit. 

The soil is wonderfully productive of animal 
and vegetable life. Most of its area consists 
of orchards, vineyards, broad fields of grain, and 
pasture land, with patches of land here and 
there set out to vegetables on a large scale; 
but a considerable part is still in its primitive 
state, consisting of forests, meadows with a 
small creek or a pond here and there, several 
large creeks, an occasional fresh-water swamp, 
extensive salt marshes well cut up by sloughs, 
and a few small sand dunes. 

The Coast Range Mountains extend north 
and south through the western portion. The 
timber is chiefly live oak, especially in the 
western portion, and black oak in the east- 
ern. Redwoods, alders, maples, willows, pines, 
sycamore, laurel, madrona, and manzanita, and 


many others are found in suitable localities, 
while cypresses and Australian gums (eucalyp- 
tus) have been profusely introduced. 

The following is a running commentary on 
the habits of the birds hereinafter mentioned, 
from my personal observations covering a 
period of fifteen years. For the records of a 
number of birds given as occurring I am in- 
debted to Mr. L. Belding’s valuable work, 
Land Birds of the Pacific District. 

The Western Bluebird is a rather common 
resident, preferring the hills and mountains 
during the breeding seasons, but in winter and 
early spring a few stray down to the shores of 
the bay. I have noticed a small flock of them 
every winter in a certain block in the city of 
Alameda, and cannot determine what attracts 
them to this particular spot. 

Our bird is more independent of man than 
is its Eastern cousin, finding its own “bird 
house” in a natural cavity. 

The Mountain Bluebird, I am told, breeds 
not far from the county line on Mount Diablo, 
in Contra Costa County, preferring a higher 
altitude, as its name indicates, than we can 
afford, but it is seen here in winter. 

The Western Robin, very slightly different in 
plumage from the Eastern, is a winter resident, 
and uncommon during the fall and generally 
very abundant from the last of December to 
the last of March. Occasionally they are al- 
most absent some winters, judging from the 
territory around Alameda. Asa rule for the last 
fifteen years they have been exceedingly nu- 
merous every third winter and proportionately 
scarce every other third winter; 1884, 1885, 
and 1893 were “ banner years ”’ for great num- 
bers. I once saw one in August and several 
in September and October, but they do not 
seem to come \before December in any number. 
My first one seen this year was November 3. 
They remain until the fruit trees have blos- 
somed, March 15 to April 1, and by that time 
most of them have departed for their breeding 
grounds, which are probably mostly to the 
north, as none seem to breed here; yet they 
breed at Monterey, one hundred miles south. 
Stragglers and wounded birds, especially the 
latter, remain late. A male bird with a broken 
wing appeared about my garden until nearly 
July of this year. Their food seems to be 
mostly procured from the ground, and they are 
very fond of ivy and bay berries. I have occa- 
sionally heard this Robin’s song in fine days 
in February and March. 

I have seen them breeding in the Eastern 
States, and wonder what our Eastern readers 
think when I tell them that here Robins are 
considered fine eating. Some people prefer 
them to Quail. They are very fat, fine fla- 
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vored, and juicy. They afford considerable 
sport when shot on the wing, and soon become 
wary and fly high, especially when coming in 
from the open country about dusk to their roosts 
in the woods, and this is the best time to get a 
bag. 

I rigged up a blind in an open field over 
which there was a daily evening flight, and 
they soon learned to give that field a wide berth, 
using a course either to the right or left of it. 
At times they would come steadily, hundreds 
of them in several minutes, but not compactly, 
so that only one bird would fall to each barrel. 
The Varied Robin, here often called Horse- 
shoe Robin from the black mark on its breast 
which does resemble a horseshoe, arrives about 
the same time as the above species, and I have 
seen none yet this winter, December ro, 1894. 
Usually arriving sparingly at first about Novem- 
ber, they are found generally in greater numbers 
by the end of the year than are the Western 
Robins. This bird prefers to be onthe ground 
when searching food, and frequents thickets 
and edges of clearings, quiet gardens and or- 
chards. The small boys have dubbed it ‘“ Shy 
Bird,” on account of its reticent habits. It is 
of shorter flight and slightly smaller size than 
the Western Robin, and the gunner and epi- 
cure have no choice between the two. 

The Dwarf Thrush, like most of our small 
winter birds, has failed to appear this year 
around Alameda. Bird migrations seem to be 
unusually late this year, probably owing to the 
lateness of the season, and the old-time resi- 
dents say the climate is changing. 

The Russet-backed Thrush arrives about the 
middle of April and soon begins nesting, and 
chooses a low thicket along a stream, or a 
thick, dark spot in a garden, especially if there 
be water near. The materials used are prin- 
cipally dead leaves, dry grass, and moss. The 
nest is usually made compact with mud and 
well cupped to receive the eggs, which are 
usually four and sometimes three. When ab- 
sent from water the birds often use damp leaf 
mold instead of mud. I found two nests this 
year that were built almost of chicken feathers 
and leaf mold. Another nest had three pieces 
of envelope paper worked into the foundation. 
Others near a cork elm tree were yearly lined 
with the blossoms. Fresh eggs can be found 
as late as July, and they vary in size, shape, 
and markings exceedingly. 

The bird is one of our finest singers; the 
notes, rich and melodious, are heard mostly 
morning and evening, the performer being well 
concealed. It has a note apart from its song, 
a low warning whistle which is repeated every 
three seconds. I have seen people stop and 
look to see who was whistling for them, and 


have been fooled myself. The country boys 
call them ‘“Whistlers’’ on account of this 
note. 

Townsend’s Solitaire most likely strays into 
Alameda County from Contra Costa County, 
where it is known to breed. It is comparatively 
rare there. 

The Western Gnatcatcher, our representa- 
tive of the Eastern Blue-gray, is occasionally 
seen in the breeding season. It is commoner 
in the southern part of the State. 

The Golden-crowned Kinglet is tolerably 
common in winter. 

The Western Ruby-crowned Kinglet is abun- 
dant in winter, and the two are seen together 
in thickets and underbrush, in orchards and 
gardens. Their climbing powers are strongly 
developed, as I have seen them climb up picket 
fences by grasping the side of the picket with 
their claws. They are active in picking off 
small insects from trees and fences, and often 
dart into the air to catch winged insects. They 
are bold and rather inquisitive at the approach 
of man. Ihave frequently gathered up dead 
ones after a sharp frost. 

The California Bush Tit is an all-the-year 
resident, and vies with the Kinglets and Gnat- 
catchers in smallness of size. They build their 
large, bulky, long, pensile nests as early as the 
first of Marchand as late as June. The nesting 
habits have been described, with an illustration 
of a nest, in one of the preceding numbers of 
this magazine. From five to seven eggs is the 
usual number. In this locality the nests are 
suspended from live oaks from five to twenty 
feet from the ground, and like those of the 
Oriole they are often inaccessible to the col- 
lector. In some parts of the county, where the 
oaks are covered with streamers of Spanish 
moss, the nests are made chiefly of that ma- 
terial. I found one nest suspended from a 
cypress tree, another from a blossom of a palm 
and in open view, and several from wild black- 
berry vines, one of which was but two feet from 
the ground, computing the distance from the 
bottom of the nest. These birds are gregari- 
ous after the breeding season, traveling in 
troops of ten or twelve, and sometimes one 
hundred are seen flying almost in single file 
from tree top to tree top in search of minute in- 
sects, especially after a rain. 

The Wren Tit breeds here. The eggs are 
large for the bird and slightly resemble those of 
the Bluebird. The nests are well hidden, 
generally in low thickets along streams. 

The California Chickadee prefers to breed in 
the most unsettled portions of the county, and 
is not a common bird. The nesting habits are 
about the same as those of the Chickadee. 

( Zo be continued.) 
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Notes on the Blue-fronted Jay. 


\ \ JHILE on a collecting trip in the 
mountains a few miles from San Jose, 
Cal., two years ago, I found several 
nests of the Blue-fronted Jay. Although the 
bird is common throughout the mountains of 
Santa. Clara, Santa Cruz, and Monterey Coun- 
ties,;wherever I have been the nests are not easily 
found, being usually in wild, wooded canyons, 
and requiring a careful search, as the birds are 
never seen nor heard near the nest until it is 
found. 


The first nest was near the endof a limb ina 
live oak tree, forty feet up. Throwing a couple 
of rocks at it, I was surprised to see a Blue- 
fronted Jay fly from the nest, as I had supposed 
it was a rat’s nest. Climbing up, I managed, 
after much stretching, to reach the four incu- 
bated eggs. The nest was composed of twigs 
and Spanish moss, with an inner lining of mud, 
and that in turn was lined with rootlets and dry 
grass. The outside depth was six inches, in- 
side three inches; outside diameter eight inches, 
inside four and one half. After packing up the 
eggs I traveled quite a distance down the gulch 
and found two other nests in wild cherry trees, 
not over ten feet high, containing young birds 
that flew away as I approached. This was on 
the roth of May. A couple of days after I 
found three or four other nests several miles 
from this gulch in oak, laurel, and buckeye trees, 
in a similar location. 


On the 25th I visited this gulch again, and 
found three eggs that I took to be a second set. 
The nest, of the usual material, was near the 
end of a limb in a laurel tree, twelve feet from 
the ground, but the eggs were entirely different 
from any other set I have taken. In all three 
eggs about the larger ends there are short, 
raised lines that look much like small hairs had 
been laid on the eggs and covered with a light- 
bluish ground color. Some of them are just 
discernible, while others are in bold relief. 
The spots are also different, being almost 
blotches, whereas in the usual egg the spots are 
generally not larger than a pin head; One is 
spotted or blotched all over, the next has a 
dozen spots about the larger end, while the 
last has a weak splash of dark-brown on the 
blunt end, otherwise it is spotless. Their size 
is normal, being 1.25X.92, 1.24X.9I, 1.21X.go. 
This year I spent several days in search of 
their nests, and found but a few. 

On the 3d of May I spent the whole day 
looking for nests, over the very ground where I 
had taken several sets last year, and didn’t find 
an egg. Although the birds were there, and prob- 
ably the nests, they were “ out of sight.”’ May 
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the 7th I started out to search for their nests 
in an unexplored portion of the county, a few 
miles from the known nesting sites. After 
spending four days in the search, I returned 
home with twelve sets. Of these, six were of 
four eggs, four of three, and two of five. These 
are the only sets of five I have taken. I think 
that sets of three are as common as four, and 
some years more common. The bird is in- 
variably found on the nest if there is a full 
clutch of eggs, and the further they are ad- 
vanced in incubation the closer the bird sits. 
Have put my hand within three inches of the 
tail before the bird would fly. On one occasion 
I found a nest twenty feet from the ground, away 
out on a slender laurel limb. Threw several 
stones, but the bird didn’t budge. Wishing to 
know the reason why, I climbed the tree, went 
out on the limb within eight feet of the nest, 
and began shaking the limb. I finally shook so 
hard a young bird was suddenly shaken out of 
the nest, and after I had seen the heads of two 
more under the old bird, I left her still sitting. 
When scared from the nest the bird will call its 
mate, and together they make the woods ring 
with their scolding. They occasionally become 
so enraged they will peck at the hmb on which 
they are standing with all the energy they are 
capable of. In the spring the birds may be 
found in the morning and evening along the 
open hillsides feeding on worms and insects. 
In the fall and winter acorns are the principal 
food. ‘The nests were usually placed near the 
ends of limbs, though a few were found placed 
against the body of the tree, one in particular 
being in the crotch of a large oak six feet from 
the ground. ‘The amount of mud varies great- 
ly in different nests, one being found with a 
layer of mud nearly an inch in thickness. An- 
other nest found on the 11th of May had small 
balls of earth in it the size of Hummer’s eggs, 
with but a scanty lining of rootlets. In a series 
of these eggs now before me there is considera- 
ble variation in shape and markings. One set 
closely resembles those of the California, 
Thrasher, another is marked exactly like the 
eggs, of the Yellow-billed Magpie, and others 
the eggs of the California Jay. Some have 
but few spots, principally about the larger ends, 
while others have the ground color nearly ob- 
scured, so thickly are they spotted. ‘The usual 
ground color is light-blue, which is spotted with 
various shades of brown and not infrequently 
with lavender and purple. One of the largest 
sets I have taken measures as follows: 1.29x- 
.92, 1.29X.92, and 1.18x.86; one of the smallest 
measures 1.16x.87, 1.16x.86, and 1.14x.86, The 
average of eighty eggs is 1.22x.89. 
Re Beck, 


Berryessa, Cal. 
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Birdcraft. 
Game, and Water Birds. 
with full-page plates, containing one hundred and 
twenty-eight birds in the natural colors and other illus- 


A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, 
By Mabel Osgood Wright, 


trations; pp. i-xvi, 1-317. Macmillan & Co., New 


York and London, 1895. $3. 


In this volume we have a very dainty little con- 
tribution to the bird lore of this country, coming 
as it does to us inan attractive binding, and under a 
name that almost at once carries our minds afield and 
brings up before us a hundred or more personal recol- 
lections of the various haunts of birds in marsh, 
meadow land, or forest. Azrdcraft makes no preten- 
sion to being a book for the use of the professional 
Ornithologist, or even for the one already familiar 
with the Latin and English names of our United States 
birds. Much less is it intended for the collector of 
birds, their nests, and their eggs, but on the other 
hand it has been distinctly written with the view of 
furnishing aid to the novice in Ornithology—to assist 
him ‘‘to identify easily the birds that surround him, 
to recognize their songs, and give them their English 
names.” 

Our authoress has but three requirements to sug- 
gest in order to be successful in this, and these are a 
“‘a keen eye, a quick ear, and loving patience;” and 
we are told that the “‘ gun that silences the bird voice, 
and the looting of nests, should be left tothe practiced 
hand of science.” Nevertheless the Ornithological 
collections of our larger museums and also the read- 
ing of authoritative works upon American Ornithology 
are both proposed as efficient adjuncts to the three 
essentials just mentioned. 

Following a word “To the reader” we have four “in- 
troductory chapters’ devoted to ‘‘ The Spring Song,” 
“The Building of the Nest.” ‘The Water Birds,” and the 
“Birds of Autumn and Winter.”’ These various sub- 
jects, studied as it were through the eye and the 
cultivated ear of a poet, rather than through the tech- 
nically attuned sense organs of an Ornithologist, are 
treated in a manner most charming, in some instances 
even forcibly’ reminding one of the remarkable 
renderings of a similar nature by Michelet in his 
famous work ZL’ Ovseaz. 

Instructions as to “‘ Howto Name the Birds”’ are set 
‘forth in less than half-a dozen pages—rathez scant 
handling, where the opera glass is to be substituted 

_for the collecting gun, and two hundred birds, selected 
_from the United States avifawna of nearly two thou- 
sand species and subspecies, constitute the material 
to be worked upon. Indeed, will our novice require 
“‘a pocketful of patience” in the premises, and may 
very soon come to feel the force of the words of the 
writer of Azrdcraft, and vividly realize that ‘‘the 
bird quest [is] a recreation, and not a mental disci- 
pline, being a bridge where those who can go no 
farther may rest and enjoy intelligently the beauty 
and music of the bird world” (p. 39). 

About ten pages are given to asomewhat ingenious 
and eminently popular ‘‘ Synopsis of Bird Families,’ 
with page references to the body of the work further 
on, where under *‘ Bird Biographies ” the individual 
‘species noticed are treated in an equally popular 
manner. Lastly, at the close of the volume, just be- 
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fore we come to the two excellent indexes of English 
and Latin names, we have a ‘‘ Key to the Birds,” the 
descriptions being only ‘‘of the male bird in spring 
plumage, except in the case of those birds that we see 
only in winter.’ 

Birdcraft can boast of fifteen plates, the majority 
of which are colored, and each plate presents us with 
from a dozen to a dozen and a half figures. ‘‘ The 
birds contained in these plates have been adapted and 
grouped from Audubon’s Sz7ds of America, Dr. 
Warren’s Birds of Pennsyloania, De Kay’s O7 nitholocy 
of the State of New York,” and from Mr, J. L. Ridg- 
way’s illustrations to Dr. A. K. Fisher's Hawks and 
Owls of the United States. Upon the whole these 
figures are rather cleverly done, and constitute one of 
the most attractive features of the work. Especially 
may this be said of a number of those reduced and 
adapted from Audubon, and where his great work 
was available it is hard to see why in some cases, 
more particularly among the water birds, the highly 
stiffish and unlifelike figures of De Kay were made to 
replace them. Unfortunately, in not a few instances 
the coloring is very faulty, as, for example, where the 
Nighthawk, the Bank Swallow, the Chimney Swift. 
and the Whip-poor-will have all been uniformly tinted 
alike—a warm earth-brown, unnatural in the case of 
any one of them. 

Birdcraft probably represents the best of a certain 
class of Ornithological literature which is considered 
to be quite the thing to print nowadays. I by no 
means altogether approve of it, for the main reason 
that I do not believe in the encouragement of super- 
ficiality in any form. Superficiality and inaccuracy 
march hand in hand, and neither of them are by any 
means Strangers to the pages and plates of Lzrdcra/ft, 
and no amount of poetic varnish, however skillfully 
it may be used in dealing with bird life—histories of 
our birds—can atone for the sin of either. Take, for 
one example out of many, the references to the 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, and we are told “‘its song 
is suffused with color like a luscious tropic fruit 
rendered into sound” (p. 163), while the bird is de- 
scribed as having a ‘‘heavy brown bill” (p. 284). 
Now one of the peculiarities of the thick bill of the 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak is that it is whzte, as any 
Ornithologist who has ever collected the species will 
vouch for. Whatever we attempt in this country to 
increase the interest taken in the study of our birds and 
their protection, let us above all things place the exact 
facts of the science before the coming generation of 
Ornithologists. It isa dangerous thing to progress 
to first deny the ‘‘novice” a collecting gun; and, 
armed only with an opera glass ‘and notebook, he 
has handed him as his guide a volume pregnant with 
inaccuracies and overflowing with a class of state- 
ments useless alike in the field and in the study. 

Still, aside from all this, Bz7-dcraft is not altogether 
lacking i in good points, for some of the “‘ biographies” 
are very entertaining, and many of the colored reduc- 
tions seen in the figures of the plates are very pretty, 
and, if one has the true instincts of an Ornithologist 
at heart, the work is written in a style so fascinating 
that it will soon drive such a one to the museums 
containing our Ornithological collections; to the 
standard ‘‘ keys,” ‘** handbooks,” and ‘‘ manuals” of 
Ornithology which have been published ; to the works 
of Audubon, Wilson, Baird, anda host of their kind; to 
the haunts of nature; and, finally, to the gunstore. I 
believe it capable of accomplishing much along such 
lines ; indeed, I believe it to be one of its best uses; 
and, in such a useful career, the present reviewer 
wishes it the full measure of success. 


R. W. SHUFELDT. 
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Time flies for busy people. It seems queer, but it is 
true that a year has passed by since we were receiv- 
ing our large lot of summer renewals, with a 
plenteous supply of good wishes accompanying, last 
July and August. These are very pleasant memories, 
and on the eve of Vol. III we are glad to say we have 
more good friends than ever. 

Remember, cash talks, and there is no better way 
of showing your appreciation of the ‘‘ Nip” than by 


sending in your renewal, and sexding tt early, 


WE had to record in our last number the sad death 
of an Odlogist by drowning, and now news reaches us 
of a fatal accident to John S. Carns, of Weaverville, 
N. C., who was killed in the mountains, while ona 
hunting and collecting trip, by the accidental discharge 
of his gun. Carns had separated from Zeb. Weaver, 
a friend, to join him on top of a mountain. An hour 
after leaving Weaver heard the report of Carns’ gun. 
When he failed to appear at the appointed place a 
search was begun which ended at ten o'clock the fol- 
lowing morning, when the unfortunate man was dis- 
covered lying by the side of a log, one side of his head 
being torn away by the discharge of his gun. De- 
ceased leaves a widow and two children. He was 
thirty-two years of age, and greatly esteemed by all 
who knew him. 


HELP us to start off Vol. III with aboom. It isa 
good thing, ‘ pass it along.” Can you not induce a 
friend to subscribe ? 


** SCCLOPAX ” 
‘‘ whispering prairies ” 
last month. 


is wroth because the printer got in 
for “whispering fineries,’” 
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Lack of space made it necessary to lay over until 
August some interesting ‘‘ Notes from the Field.” 

Don’r let your subscription expire. Paper only 
goes to renewals. An-expired subscription is next 
thing to a dead Ornithologist. 


Cooper Ornithological Club. 


HE June meeting was held at San Jose, 
Cal., June 1. Mr. W. F. Sansonjsor 


Stockton, was elected to membership. 
“Unusual Nesting Sites”’ was the subject of 
discussion. Mr. D, A. Cohen reported further 
observations concerning a pair of Spurred 
Towhees which he had observed for several 
years. They had been annually identified by 
the small size of their eggs, and on April 20 of 
this year the nest was found beneath a droop- 
ing cypress limb, and held four fresh eggs. On 
May 11 the same birds had built a new nest 
eight feet from the ground in the thick foli- 
age of the same cypress limb, and the contents 
were four eggs, one badly incubated and three 
fresh. All were below normal size and varied 
from one another considerably in measure- 
ments. 

Notes on odd nesting of the House Finch 
were presented. Mr. Cohen found a nest on 
May 1g in a field covered with scant, short 
grass, placed in a swaying dock weed 24 feet 
from the ground and wellexposed. Several sets 
of eggs of the House Finch marked with dull 
rusty-brown were reported. 

The season seems to have been productive 
of large sets with several species. Mr. H. B. 
Kaeding, of Drytown, reports that out of four- 
teen nests of House Finch observed six held 
stx eggs each, and Mr. Cohen took a set of 
similar number. Mr. Silliman, of Watsonville, 
reports a set of seven eggs taken in June, 1892, 
from a nest situated in a willow tree overgrown 
with wild blackberry vines. All were advanced 
in incubation. Mr. Kaeding also reports four 
sets of six eggs each of Black Phoebe. Mr. 
Silliman found a set of ten eggs of Cali- 
fornia Partridge in an old nest of the California 
Thrasher about four feet from the ground. The 
Quail was found upon the nest for several days 
in successton, Another Quail was found oc- 
cupying an old nest of the wood rat about fif- 
teen feet from the ground, : 

The Annex met at Pasadena May 27. A 
discussion of the Swallows was had, resulting 
in seven species being noted, namely, Western 
Martin, Cliff Swallow, Barn, ‘Tree, Violet- 
green, Bank, and Rough-winged Swallows. 
The Annex meets at the residence of H. A. 
Gaylord June 24. 

The next meeting of the club will be held at 
Alameda July 6, 1895. 
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WANTED, FOR SALE, AND TO EXCHANGE. 


Charges—One half cent per word. No notices for less than 25 ets. 
Drawer rs’ Nutices, per line, for first insertion............... 10 cts. 
TERMS— CASI IN ADVANCE. 


NOTE—Every Subscriber is entitled to one exchange notice of 25 
words FREE, to be used any time dition g the year, 


ILL EXCHANGE Diora bird skins and eggs, 
snakes (live or alcoholic specimens), for a good 


work on Conchology or Snakes. 
A. M. NicHouson, Orlando, Fla. 


ANTED.—To exchange first-class sets of eggs 
with data of Southern California birds with 

collectors of other localities. H. McConvi.lLe, 
1636 Seventh Street, San Diego, Cal. 


HAT have you to offer for a live White-headed 
Eagle, a pet for two years? Address 
Box 404, Orlando, Fla. 


ANTED.—Good Kodak and carrying case, suit 
for taking on collecting trips. 
A. M. NicHotson, Orlando, Fla. 
ANTED.—Some one with a few hundred dollars 
to fit up and run a business in handling wild 
live Birds, Animals, and Snakes, also Pet Birds and 
Animals. Address Box 404, Orlando, Fla 


ANTED.— Clean copies of the Nip1oLocist. Will 

pay 10 cents cash for each and every copy sent 

me. I have a 22-calibre rifle, brand-new, which goes 

to the highest bid over $5. This includes a wire 

Wiping rod and 30 paper targets. 

L. M. CLark, Suffield, Conn. 

F YOU are desirous of specimens of any kind from 

Florida, you should not fail to write to A. M. 

Nicholson, Taxidermist and Collector of Florida 

Curios. It makes no difference how large or how 

small, or in what branch of natural history, he wiil 
get it for you. Orlando, Fla. 


ARTIES WISHING a few nice skins of Santa 
Cruz Jay and Heermann’s Gull should address 
R. H. Beck, Berryessa, Santa oie County, Cal. 


ERMAN taught by mail, exercises corrected, etc. 
Natural History books or specimens taken -in 
exchange. Address, with stamp, _ 
ANGUS GAINES, Vincennes, Ind. 


OTICE.—I have ‘‘Bird- Ween in Northwest 
1 Canada,” by W. Raine, “‘ Wild Men and Wild 
Beasts,” by Lieut. Col. Gordon Cumming, and singles 
of the following: Dunlin, Kildeer, Kingfisher, Anna’s 
Hummer, Spotted Sandpiper, etc. Wanted—‘‘ Nut- 
talls Land and Water Birds,” ‘‘ Catalogue of the 
Birds of the Virginias,” by Wm. C. Rives, and ‘“‘ Birds 
of Eastern Pennsylvaniaand New Jersey,” by Witmer 
Stone. Or, if you have a second-hand copy of any 
standard bird book to exchange, let me know. I also 
Want rare sets of eggs and skins. Books I offer are 
in first-rate condition. STEPHEN P. Harwoop, 
1532 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


THE IOWA ORNITHOLOGIST. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Magazine, 


Devoted to Ornithology and Oology. 


THIS is the only magazine in the Mississippi ee 
which is devoted to the Stupy or Brrps. Vol. 
No. 3, April, 1895, contains, among many rorecting 
features, a full-page colored plate of the Blue Jay. 
Subscription, 40 cents a year. 
If you have not seen a copy, send ten cents for one of 
the April issue. Send for it to-day. 


DAVID L. SAVACE, Editor, 
SALEM, 


IOWA. | 


Attention, Collectors ! 


The collecting season is upon us. Now is the time 


to get your supplies. 


SEE WHAT WE OFFER, 


SCALPELS, asceptic, four sizes, : each $0 60 
CARTILAGE KNIVES, steel, : 5 5 ‘ 40 


SCISSORS, straight, 30 cents; angular, I 15 
SCISSORS, fine, straight, 85 cents; curved, I 00 
FORCEPS, curved or peer . § 2 : 50 
BONE SAW, : 3 : hs : : 2 50 
TENACULUM, steel, 60 


[This is an excellent tool for removing the ear mem- 
brane when skinning, also for stopping up mouth, shot- 
holes, ete.] 

HOOK AND CHAIN, postpaid, , ‘ 20 
Add two cents postage on each instrument Shen eeaias an 
order of less than $2. 


We have the BEST POCKET CASE on the market. 
It contains 
4 Scalpels, asceptic, 1 Bone Saw, t pair 
Scissors, 1 Tenaculum, 1 pair Forceps, 
rset Hook and Chain,1 ‘Cartilage Knife, 
1 Brain Spoon, 3 Needles, et in CECE haan 
any case, for only - - 


A cheaper case we offer contains 


I Scalpel, 1 Cartilage Knife, 1 pair 
Scissors, 1 set Hook and Chain, 
I pair Forceps, I PERESRE be 

. Brain Spoon, for - 


50. 
) 


If you don’t see what you want send for it. Wecan 


get you anything that other dealers offer. 


PANHANDLE NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT, 


BOX 14. ELM GROVE, W. Va. 


GAMELAND, | 


The sportsman-naturalist’s il- 
lustrated magazine, reveals vir- 
gin woods and waters, and 
treats exhaustively of birds, 
fishes, and quadrupeds, camp 
life, wooderaft, and general 
natural history and natural 
science. It is not a vulgar 
‘“sporting”’ sheet; the household reads it. Twelve 
numbers make a book of 400 pages. Subscription 
$1 yearly, postage free, any address. With Tur Nip- 
IOLOGIST $2; three trial numbers, 25 cents. No free 
copies. Address 


Gameland, 13 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Gur AS) Te REE, 
NATURALIST AND TAXIDERMIST, 


AND DEALER IN 
Minerals, Sheils, Curiosities, 
Supplics and Books, 
Oval Convex Glass Wall Shades (Patented), 
Fish and Game Heads, Large Work of all Kinds, 
262 MAIN ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
ee cent sta mps for latest Se Catalogue. 


Birds’ Eggs, Naturalists” 


WRITE ee Priced fibers oes new ah secondment 
works on all branches of Natural History and Science. 
Depot for principal Science magazines, European 


Agents for Tur NrproLocisr (advertisements re- 
ceived). Terms for publishing on application. 


SWANN & CO,, Scientific Booksellers and Publishers, 


1 and 2 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 


THE } 


RARE SPECIES 


OF 


iv 


North American Bird Skins, | 


Also Fine Mammal Skins, with Skulls, etc. 
fine Bird and Mammal Skins in 


Over 10,000 stock. Secure some of these rare 


ones while you have the chance. I will mention a few 
only: Franklin’s and Richardson’s Grouse, 
Fork-tailed Petrels, Xantus, Marbled and Ancient Mur- 
relets, Farallone Cormorants, Pacific Fulmars, Black- 
vented Shearwaters, Least, 
Aleutian and Prybilof Sandpipers, Rio Grande Turkeys, 
Aplomado Falcons, Arctic Horned Owls, Copper-tailed 
Trogans, Ivory- -billed W oodpeckers, Carolina Paroquets, 
Greut Black Swift, St. Lucas, Coues’ ‘and Sulphur- bellied, 
Flyeatchers, Swainson’s, Bachman’s Red-faced, Graces, 
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Gossip about Books and Birds. 
OWELL said, “In the days when books 


were few men mastered those few, but 

now the multitude of books lord it 
over the man.” This is true even in a single 
branch of study, and the man who wishes to 
keep himself informed regarding the progress 
of thought and the latest discoveries in Orni- 
thology must either wade through a voluminous 
current literature, or must exercise good judg- 
ment in selecting his reading. 

Ornithology has its classics—great master- 
pieces which cannot be too highly valued or 
too thoroughly studied—yet the student of a 
progressive science in which new discoveries 
are being made almost daily cannot confine 
himself exclusively to the classic literature of 
his specialty, but must read a share of the 
publications of the day. 

New light is being thrown on many of the 
problems of morphology, new facts are steadily 
accumulating regarding the habits and migra- 
tions of birds, and as the country is cleared and 
the center of population shifts, the distribution 
of species varies and new questions arise and 
demand solution. 

The species represented in any given aut 
are not the same to-day that they were a few 
years ago. Man has exterminated some di- 
rectly and others indirectly. The clearing of 
the land has destroyed the nesting places of 
some species, and the early mowing of grass 
and grain has played havoc with the nests of 
others. As the trees are removed and wood- 
land species disappear, it often happens that 
species from other localities flock in to take 
their places, and birds from the plains and 
grasslands repeople the new prairies made by 
men. Habits change with the change in the 
surroundings. Many learn to vary their food, 
and some acquire new modes of constructing 
their nests. As fast as old questions | are 
answered new ones arise, and the naturalist 
must be ever on the lookout both among birds 
and among books. 

One of the first necessities of the naturalist 
in any branch is a correct understanding of the 
color terms used by writers in his line, and 
some book for reference is needed. We all 
know yellow, red, brown, and blue, of. course, 
but it is not easy to determine what particular 
shade of these varying, blending hues an author 
has in mind, and the author himself is often 
uncertain regarding the propriety of his own 
terms. Some standard of comparison is a 
positive necessity, and this is to be found to 
perfection in Dr. Robert Ridgway’s Momen- 
clature of Colors for the Use of Naturalists. 
Even the amateur finds this invaluable, yet 


there are people whose time and opportunities 
for study are so scanty that they do not feel 
justified in paying four dollars for even the best 
of works on a’single phase of the science. All 
such students will greet Frank M. Chapman’s 
Handbook of Birds of the Eastern United States 
as an unalloyed blessing, for it is an accurate 
and fairly complete account of birds, written 
in simple, nontechnical language, especially 
adapted to the needs of the beginner, and it 
contains a color plate by which the color terms 
used in the text can be readily identified. 

Dr. R. W. Shufeldt reviewed this work in a 
late number of the NipIoLoGist, praising it 
highly. The illustrated key to the families 
and the analytical keys to most of the species 
are convenient for frequent and hurried refer- 
ence, and are simple in the extreme. 

Yet there is another “key” that is simpler 
still. Miss Florence Merriam, in Azrds Seen 
through Opera Glasses, gives us useful clues to 
aid us in identifying a bird by telling us that it 
is “larger than a Sparrow,” “larger than a 
Robin,” “smaller than a Robin,” ete. The 
veriest tyro in Ornithology will smile in pity, 
and the hardened scientist will groan, but the 
overworked people whose only intercourse with 
nature is in an occasional day’s outing will find 
even these scanty hints of use. 

Many a man or woman going on a rare holi- 
day, to take a hurried glimpse at “out of 
doors,”’ will envy the experiences of William 
Warren Brown, as related in the May Lzppzn- 
cott’s. Mr. Brown discusses “ High Flyers and 
Low Flyers,” and tells us how to use our eyes, 
ears, and opera glasses, and how in his single 
walk between the Hudson River and Long 
Island Sound he saw Brown Thrashers, Che- 
winks, House Wrens, Chimney Swifts, and, in 
fact, more birds than many of us could get a 
glimpse. at in a year, but then that was when 


the spring migration was at its height, and 


nature passed in review before him. 

Most such popular articles are written in a 
chatty, desultory style, so that but little in- 
formation is to be obtained from them. Of 
course this does not apply to such sketches as 
Dr. Shufeldt’s “Outliers Among Birds,” in 
the Popular Science Monthly, or to the papers 
on “Auks and Their Allies,” by the same 
author, in Popular Science News, nor to any of 
the essays of the late Frank Bolles. 

While Zraveling in a Tree Top with Dr. 
Charles C. Abbott, and even when reading 
Little Brothers of the Air, or any of Mrs. Olive 
Thorne-Miller’s many other books, we some- 
times find ourselves agreeably entertained, but 
not perceptibly instructed. Mrs. Miller’s 
“Tramps with an Enthusiast,” in the Atlantic 
Monthly for May, is exceptionally good, how- 
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ever, and gives the reader many useful points, 
though we reckless, wading, swimming, tree- 
climbing prowlers are carried away by the true 
naturalist’s spirit in which the bird hunt is 
described, and, forgetting for the time that the 
writer is a lady, bring up with a start at the in- 
formation that the ground was soft and there 
was no place to set a camp stool. 

In that same number of the Atantic, Brad- 
ford Torrey begins his “Week on Walden’s 
Ridge.” Every naturalist and bird lover will 
find in Mr. Torrey a man after his own heart, 
but unfortunately he only shows himself to 
magazine readers in vacation time, and we see 
him only at rest or play, never at work. We 
all know that he has the information we need, 
but instead of giving it to us in adequate 
quantities he chats with the stage driver, culti- 
vates the “ natives.” and only makes incidental 
mention of the birds we long to hear about. 

William Hamilton Gibson (June Harper's) 
is another popular writer who seeks the “ tumul- 
tuous solitude’’ of the woods and fields, and 
delights us with his portrayals of nature, with or 
without feathers. 

All the great magazines cultivate the natural- 
ist occasionally, but in all of them there is at 
times a complete dearth of natural history 
articles, and the Ornithologist who depended 
on them alone for his literature would soon 
find himself: with nothing to read—a condition 
analogous to that of “ Miss Flora McFlimsy,”’ 
who “had forty-five dresses, and nothing to 
wear.”’ It is necessary to prepare for such emer- 
-gencies by subscribing for a few periodicals de- 
voted exclusively to the reader’s specialty. 

Best among these comes the Av, grand and 
dignified, as befits a quarterly at seventy-five 
cents a number, but while yielding it first 
place in its line, a multitude of readers prefer a 
cheaper and more frequent visitor. Monthlies 
we have in profusion, not to mention that 
breezy little weekly, the Vatural Science News. 

These many journals ought not to regard 
each other as rivals, for every new science 
publication, by diffusing information through 
wider and wider circles, creates a demand for 
more reading of the same kind. 

You will look in vain for anything approach- 
ing Jbelles-lettres in the smaller publications. 
Their value lies in the fact that the information 
they contain seems to come directly from out 
of doors and reaches you from first hand, as it 
were. The writers of many of the articles are 
destitute of literary training, but what of that? 
If a man knows how a bird eats, builds, or 
sings he is the man we wish to hear from. If 
he cannot, like Stevenson, spend his life search- 
ing for correct words and fine phrases, no 
matter. He ought not to keep his information 


to himself on that account, for every editor is 
supposed, like Gilbert and Sullivan’s hero, to 
“have grammar and spelling for two, and blood 
and behavior for twenty.” 

Our Animal Friends is a little outside of our 
own specialty, but is doing a noble work for 
the birds, though I am very much afraid that 
the editor’s eloquent plea for the English 
Sparrow, in a recent number, will fall upon 
stony ground. 

I frequently find it stated that European 
publications of the class under consideration 
are insufferably dull, and cannot help but ask, 
Do the writers who so glibly condemn French 
and German journals read these languages? I 
will admit that the French naturalists of to-day 
are usually too diffuse in their style, and compel 
the unhappy reader to wade through a sea of 
words to reach the coveted facts, but no such 
charge can brought against theGermans. The 
only fault we can find with them is that even 
their brief articles are composed in a very 
scholarly style. 

The semimonthly Vatur und Haus, though 
devoted to natural history in general, contains 
so many articles on birds that it deserves the 
patronage of all Ornithologists. Most of the 
illustrations, being printed on inferior paper, 
are not equal to those in the Nrpio.Locist, but 
the colored plates are above reproach. They 
are printed from plates made ‘by a patent pho- 
togravure process, and although only three. 
colors are used they are so blended that they 
are almost as effective as a dozen applied in 
the ordinary way. 

The pride of the German bird student is 
Die Gefiederte Welt (“The Feathered World”), 
a weekly, now in its twenty-fourth year. Its 
leading articles would do credit to cognate 
publications on this side of the water, but its 
departments on the breeding and care of birds 
in captivity grate harshly on the nerves of a 
man who abhors bird cages. 

The St. Hubertus, which bears family re- 
semblance to our own Forest and Stream, con- 
tains many articles of scientific interest. One 
of these is an account of the efforts that have 
been made to introduce the Wild Turkey into 
Germany as a game bird. The Turkeys im- 
ported from Mexico all perished, but those 
from farther north flourished wherever they 
were given fair treatment. 


Vincennes, Ind. ANGUS GAINES. 


———- > eS 


Mr. CuHartes K. WortTHEN writes: “I 
have just received two beautiful pairs of Ivory- 
billed Woodpecker; also three Florida Wild 
Turkeys and a pair of the very rare Flammu- 
lated Screech Owls.” 
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A Persistent Brown Thrasher. 


AY 21, 1893, I found a nest of the 

M Brown Thrasher (/larporhynchus ru- 

fus) placed ina thicket of green brier. 

The bird was very tame and would not vacate 

her place on the nest until I caught hold of her 

tail and gave it a pull, then she only hopped 

off about six inches and stood watching me 

while I packed three eggs that were in the nest 
into my box. 

By this time she was _ back again in her orig- 
inal place, and on putting her off to take a de- 
scription of the nest I founda fourthegg. This 
was not there when I took the others, as I 
looked into the nest and saw that it contained 
but the three eggs. 

I supposed I had a set of fresh eggs until, 
on attempting to clean them, 1 found ad// fo be 
badly incubated ! 

Can anyone explain this occurrence ? 

Baltimore, Md. Wo. H. FISHER. 

[As there is no law anywhere laid down which per- 
mits birds to lay an egg already incubated, we would 


conclude that Mr. Fisher must have mistaken the 
number of eggs he saw.—Eb.] 


The Magnolia Warbler. 


HIS beautiful Warbler arrives here the 

first week in May, and for about three 

weeks is quite plentiful both in the hills 

and in the valleys. About the last week in May 

they disappear from the lowland, and those that 

intend to breed begin nest-building, and after 
the first week in June are usually incubating. 

They do not breed here very plentifully as 
this is rather too far south, but I usually find 
three or four nests each spring, and find more 
birds in the winter. The great majority of 
nests which I have examined were built about 
ten to twelve feet up in the tops of small hem- 
locks, though quite often they build out on 
‘the branches of larger trees. The highest nest 
from which I have taken eggs was thirty-five 
feet, and the lowest was twenty inches from the 
ground, in the top of a little hemlock in a thick 
clump of small hemlocks. 

This spring I found one five feet up in a 
witch hazel. This is the only one I have ever 
seen in other than a hemlock, and there were 
plenty of hemlock just to one side of this one. 
The nests are built almost entirely of fine 
hemlock twigs, lined with a few hairs and fine 
rootlets. When the nest is not far from the 
ground the eggs can be seen through the nest. 

They are rather quiet when breeding, and I 
have never seen any around the nests until they 
commenced incubation ; even then they only 
utter a few excited “ chips ’’ and soon leave. 


The eggs vary considerably in size and mark- 
ings. The ground color is white with a wreath 
of brown and lilac spots around the larger end ; 
some are pretty well spotted all over. 

This spring the Warblers were much more 
common than usual. I found nine good nests 
of the Magnolia, and got three good sets, % 4; 
two more nests I left with three eggs in each, 
and on my return trip found them gone ; an- 
other set of four I was unable to save. Out of 
the other three I got one egg—squirrels or 
something destroyed them. 

Besides Magnolia Warblers a goodly number 
of each of the following are breeding here: 
Mourning, Black-throated Blue, and Black- 
throated Green, Hooded, Chestnut-sided, Cana- 
dian, Blackburnian, Black-and-white, and the 
Redstart. Out of fifteen Redstarts’ nests found 
five were deserted or destroyed. ‘The Chest- 
nut-sided Warbler is another that has its nests 
and eggs often destroyed. 


Warrren, Pa. R. B. Simpson. 


Nesting of the Blue-gray Gnat- 


catcher. 
(Polioptila caerulea.) 


HILE roaming through the woods 
which cover the hillsides in this sec- 
tion, on May 4, 1895, my attention 

was attracted by two small birds flying about 
among the budding foliage of a beech tree. 

They flitted here and there, uttering almost 
unceasingly a soft “ tsee, tsee, tsee,” while they 
climbed downward or under limbs, only stop- 
ping their antics when they uttered their sub- 
dued but very pretty warble. The modest 
coloring of their feathers, their singular maneu- 
vers, the positions they assumed, and the peculiar 
notes to which they gave tongue proclaimed 
both to be Polioptila cerulea. To the natives 
this is mot a well-known bird. And although it 
is common, its size, shyness, and retired habits 
by no means assist in making its presence known. 
Itis often found in orchards and similar places, 
and though few are acquainted with it, and fewer 
still have a name for it, to those who are con- 
tinually searching the woods it is an old friend. 

On hearing the two among the beech limbs 
I hurried forward, recognizing the soft notes of 
the Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. Soon after they 
were sighted I knew something unusual was 
going on. Instead of moving about as usual, 
they stayed about a certain place for nearly a 
minute. 
rarely still, and I immediately suspected the 
cause of their conduct. 

I kept my eyes upon them, and soon one of 
the sprightly little pair flew to a knot on a limb 


These restless little wanderers are — 
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NEST OF THE BLUE-GRAY GNATCATCHER. 


\ 


above. Knots are suspicious things to Odlogists, 
and this one was seen to be the nest of the lit- 
tle creatures who had attracted my attention by 
their cries. As it was late in the day I decided 
to go on home and return later. 

Monday, the 6th, came, and I with a friend re- 
- turned to the tree, but the residence of the Blue- 
grays was not to be seen. The buds had broken 
and the tree was now in full leaf. After some 
search, which plainly showed the excellent mim- 
icry of surroundings, the nest was again found, 
the birds having lined it. 

On May 11 Mr. Joseph Warden and myself 
again returned to the nest. But we had our 
fears that we might again fail to secure a set of 
eggs, for during the preceding week the ther- 
mometer had fallen twenty degrees. 

After reaching the tree we divided our “traps” 
between us and ascended. Soon, we stood on the 
limb just under that supporting the little mansion 
of the Gnatcatcher, and gazed with increasing 
admiration upon the object of our trip. Now, 
it was easy to see that to secure it would require 
great care and would try our patience. Even 
then the chances were greatly against us. 

In selecting a nesting site this little bird cer- 
tainly exhibited great forethought as to security 
against the denizens of the woods. It was built 
ten or twelve feet out from the trunk, saddling 
the smooth, slippery limb. So greatly did it re- 
semble a knot, that it would never have been 
discovered had the gossiping parents remained 
silent. The mimicry of the surroundings was 
so perfect that detection would have been im- 
possible after the tree had broken into leaf. 


But let us observe the other advantages of 
this situation. The tree leaned slightly down- 
hill—cerulea accordingly constructed its dom- 
icile on the lower side. The limb forked near 
the nest. This fact was also observed with the 
same display of ready wit, and the little home 
was built on the lower fork, so that the upper 
limb served for a roof, which would not only 
shelter the eggs from rain, but also the faithful 
little creature who occupied it. 

The nest next came under our observation, © 
its structure and the manner in which it was 
secured to the limb showing rare workman- 
ship. Even without noticing the reasoning that 
prompted it to place its nest in this situation, 
this beautifu little lichen-covered home called 
attention to the wonderful skill of the tiny ar- 
chitect. 

After looking at it for a while we began to 
discuss our probability of securing it, with the 
limb on which it was placed, three inches in 
diameter where it joined the tree. This was 
too heavy for one to hold while the other sawed 
it off; besides, all the limbs below it were too 
far down to stand upon while holding it, and 
also if they had been higher they slanted down- 
ward at such an angle that we could not have 
stood on them. Our plans seemed “knocked 
into a cocked hat.’’ But after a few minutes’ con- 
templation a new scheme was brought to light. 

First, a short rope was tied securely around 
the limb at its larger end where it joined the 
trunk, and then fastened to a limb directly 
above. This was to hold the butt of the limb 
in place after it had been severed from the tree, 
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and prevent its falling downward, capsizing the 
dainty abode and demolishing the four frail 
little eggs it contained. Next, a longer rope 
was cast over the limb just out beyond the 
diminutive dwelling, pulled in with a long stick, 
run up over a branch above, and let downward 
along the trunk. 

I then descended, took up this end of the 
rope and began to pull. My companion sawed 
the limb nearly through at the base. Both 
pulled on the rope, and the nest was drawn 
within six feet of the tree. Here we were 
forced to stop, as our united strength failed to 
bring it nearer; so, locking the rope—to pre- 
vent its flying back—we sat down to devise a 
plan, for the prize which was “so near, and yet 
so far,’ was yet to be secured. 

Of the long rope there was still about fifteen 
feet dangling down below me. This was just 
what was wanted, It was drawn up and thrown 
out by the nest, and the former operation with 
the stick repeated. The ends were then drawn 
in by me as I made ready for another pull. 

The thick end of the limb was held firm. 
The long rope, which was thrown over a limb 
above (and had, to a certain extent, pulled the 
nest upward) kept it beyond our reach. 

All this while Madam Cerwlea remained 
fearlessly on her eggs or cluttered about among 
the green leaves. No amount of hissing or 
shouting would urge her from her domestic 
duties. As she sat upon the nest her bill 
protruded perpendicularly above the rim on 
one side, while her tail stuck upward on the 
other. When the rope was thrown over the 
limb she darted off and disappeared, but soon 
returning with her mate they flew about utter- 
ing their loudest protests against our unexplain- 
able actions. However, the rope soon failed to 
scare this brave little housewife, and she re- 
turned on the nest, where she remained until it 
was brought within our reach. ‘Then she flew 
out and rejoined her mate near by. 

The eggs, which were four in number, were 
removed and taken to the ground. Then the 
limb was sawed off, the equipments cast down- 
ward, and the frail nest carried carefully be- 
low. 

The nest, whose rim is drawn slightly inward, 
is constructed of lichen, beech buds, vegetable 
cotton, very fragile grass stems, cocoon cot- 
ton, and minute bits of moss. Inwardly it 
is composed of vegetable cotton, red and 
white hair from the tail of the horse, a soft, 
reddish substance, a few fine grasses, with 
fragments of lichen, and a few beech buds on 
the bottom. 

The four fresh eggs were pale bluish or 
bluish-white spotted with chestnut and lilac. 
Three are heavily, and one finely spotted. A’‘l 


show a tendency toward collecting about the 
larger end, somewhat resembling a wreath. 
Rosert B. McLain, 
Elm Grove, W. Va. 


~ 


Stray Notes from the Farallons. 
Fe VISIT to the Farallons the past June 


found none of the accustomed objects 

of interest missing... Perhaps the most 
interesting event in Farallon circles this year 
was the taking of a Raven’s nest. A pair of 
Ravens (presumably Corvus corax sinuatus) 
have nested on a cliff near the West End for 
years past, occupying a nest built in a niche 
in a perpendicular cliff. The cliff is one hun- 
dred feet or more in height, and the nest was 
about halfway down and unapproachable ex- 
cept from above. 

Previous to this year no one had cared to at- 
tempt the descent, but the depredations of the 
Ravens on the domestic fowl and rabbits became 
so bold that one of the light keepers, Mr. R. 
H. Williams, decided to take the risk and de- 
stroy the nest if possible. So on June g he 
went down a rope and reached the ledge with- 
out accident. The nest was a large structure 
of sticks and pieces of wreckage from the cove 
near by. Some of the sticks were so heavy 
that it must have been a hard task for the birds 
to have carried them to the ledge. ‘The frame- 
work of the nest was carefully and neatly put 
together, and an abundant lining of goat’s hair 
constituted the nest proper. ‘Two young Ravens 
were found, utterly unfeathered and with their 
eyes not yet opened. They could not have 
been over two days old at most, which would 
make the nesting date somewhat late. 

One of the young Ravens was accidentally 
dropped from the cliff and killed. The other 
was taken to the keeper’s house in its odorous 
goat-hair nest, and when I saw it two days later 
it was atruly hideous object. ‘The head was 
much larger in proportion than any other part 
of the body, and the extent of its mouth was 
something astonishing. 
back the young Raven would utter a miniature 
“croak’’ and open its capacious mouth for 
food. It seemed to do well on small pieces of 
cooked meat, for when I left the island the pin 
feathers were beginning to show on the wings. 
Its head, however, remained as naked as nature 
made it, and he was accordingly dubbed “ Bill 
Nye.” I am informed that the young Raven 
has since died. [!]_ The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the bird in its nest, and will give an 
idea of the capacity of its mouth. 

The goat’s hair with which the nest was 
lined. was obtained from the body of a dead 
goat near one of the keeper’s houses. Though 


When touched on the 
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the Ravens came often during the time of nest 
building, no one succeeded in getting a shot at 
them. On windy days the birds could be seen 
soaring high above the lighthouse with incom- 
parable ease, now and then giving utterance to 
one of their harsh croaks. 

I shot a Black Turnstone on the rocks near 
the surf, and saw two others which were very 
wary. Dissection showed that the bird shot (a 
male) would probably not have nested this year, 
at least on the island. A Black-throated Gray 
Warbler was noted near one of the houses, and 
the dried-up remains of an Arkansas Kingbird 
were found near the beach, it having probably 


take the following from Goss's Bzrds of Kansas: 
“Mr. John Swinburn found a nest of the Even- 
ing Grosbeak in a thickly wooded canyon, about 
fifteen miles west of Springville, Apache 
County, Ariz. The nest was about fifteen feet 
from the ground, in the top of a small willow 
bush on the border of a stream. It was acom- 
paratively slight structure, rather flat, and com- 
posed of small sticks and roots, lined with fine 
portions of the latter. This nest contained 
three fresh eggs, of a clear, greenish ground 
color blotched with pale brown.” I have no 
reason to doubt Mr. Swinburn’s statements, 
having always heard of him as a careful ob- 


A YOUNG RAVEN. 


perished ‘for lack of proper food. I was told 


that over thirty Hawks had been shot during 


the spring, when they came to the island to 
prey upon the sea birds and.rabbits. 
Santa Clara, Cal. C. Barlow. 


Eggs of the Western Evening 
Grosbeak. 
, | ‘HE nest of the Evening Grosbeak (Cac- 


cothraustes vespertina) found some years 

ago by Mr. Fiske was not the only one 
found. Furthermore, the eggs were never re- 
moved from the nest. Having spoken a num- 
ber of times with Mr. Fiske on the above sub- 
ject, with his permission I have the following 
to say: The nest was tound in a small oak on a 
side hill in Yolo County, this State, and as Mr. 
Fiske was on official duty as guide to a party of 
surveyors, and wishing to lose no time on dis- 


covering the nest, he dismounted and attempted | 


to remove nest and eggs entire from the tree. 
In doing this the eggs were broken. It was 
then seen that the stage of incubation was so 
_ far advanced that saving them by the ordinary 
methods would have been impossible. The 
other nest was discovered eleven years ago. I 


server in his chosen study, which is, I believe, 
purely local, or that surrounding his home in 
Arizona. It is supposed that Evening Gros- 
beaks resort to a cooler climate to rear their 
young and spend the summer. In this Arizona 
presents varying climatic conditions, from the 
burning desert to the boreal zones of the snow- 
capped peaks. 

In this connection I might mention the pres- 
ence of the Evening Grosbeaks in and near 
the city of Santa Cruz until the last of April. 
During the early part of May (May to) I met 
with a flock feeding on maple seeds, where the 
San Lorenzo River emerges from the moun- 
tains. I have no doubt but what nidification 
took place in the secluded canyons farther into 
the mountains. GEORGE F. BRENINGER, 

Santa Cruz, Cal. 


~~ > 


Hummingbirds Alight to Feed. 


LILY now blooming in my yard is vis- 
ited several times an hour by Humming- 


birds, mostly immature Black-chins. 
They hover about the blossoms a long time, go- 
ing over them very thoroughly. Yesterday I 
saw one alight on the side of the upright stem 
opposite the lower end of a pendant blossom, 
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and twist his neck so that his bill pointed straight 
up, and in that position feed on the nectar or 
insects in the blossom. This is the first time 
I have seen a Hummingbird alight to feed. 
To-day I found a nest of Black-chinned 
Hummingbird containing two eggs that appear 
partly incubated. This is late nesting for this 
species in this locality. F. STEPHENS. 
Witch Creek, Cal., July 13, 1895 
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Random Notes on the Birds of 
Alameda County, Cal. 
BY DONALD A. COHEN, 


( Continued.) 


HE city of Alameda seems to be the head- 
quarters of the Plain Titmouse both for 
summer and winter, but they are rapidly 
decreasing with the progress of civilization. Five 
and six eggs are laid, and I have seen two sets of 
eight eggs each. The nests are usually placed in 
cavities of the live oak, and many such are too 
small to admit your hand, and the wood is too 
hard to repay the labor and time of working 
for the eggs. 

The Slender-billed Nuthatch is rare. I shot 
my first one in the early spring of 1887. Perhaps 
it breeds in our county as it does in Santa Clara. 

The Tule (or Long-billed Marsh) Wren is 
said to be a rare bird, and it may be on the 
average, yet it is quite abundant on patches of 
swamp land where rushes and tules thrive. 
They are often found on the salt marshes, but 
probably do not nest there owing to the ab- 
sence of tules and rushes. During two hours 


in a swamp a few miles from Alameda two of . 


us examined about eighty nests attached to the 
rushes; from two to six nests in a group, and 
most of them were the sham nests, as only one 
nest in a group contained lining, and we veri- 
fied this by returning in ten days and taking a 
few sets of eggs, all from the nests that we 
found with lining on our previous trip. 

Parkman’s Wren is a tolerably common sum- 
mer resident, and its habits are about the same 
as those of the House Wren. I once took a 
set of their eggs from a hogshead that had been 
placed ten feet up in an oak tree to serve as a 
water tank and had become dry. The birds had 
carried dead twigs enough through the, bung- 
hole to cover the concave base six inches deep. 

Vigor’s Wren arrives early in spring and 
goes to housekeeping almost anywhere, in such 
situations as Cavities in trees, wood piles, sheds, 
thick ivy, and one nest I found was in a hen 
house, I also took two fresh eggs from a nest 
containing unfledged young. 

The Rock Wren nests among rocks and in 


caves in the hills, and is occasionally found 
around rocks on lower ground. In winter they 
are quite common in certain localities. 

The California Thrasher, or “ Sickle-billed 
Thrush,” is seldom seen, but becomes more 
common as you advance southward. ‘The nests 
are well concealed, generally in a clump of 
briers or wild rose bushes several feet from the 
ground. 

The American Dipper, or Water Ouzel, is 
found along any fair-sized creek, and places its 
ball-of-moss nest on a shelving rock, especially 
over swift running water. 

The American Pipit, or Titlark, is seen at 
all times; in winter they are exceedingly com- 
mon, feeding in fields and damp meadows and 
even on the salt marsh. In searching food it 
imitates the Snipe by wading into puddles and 
boring into the soft places (as far as its short 
bill will permit). It rarely perches on trees or 
fences. It does not breed here. 

The Lutescent Warbler is a tolerably rare 
summer resident, and, being secluded in habits, 
appears scarcer than it really is. Its nest is 
placed in some low thicket either in the vege- 
tation or on the ground. 

The Yellow Warbler is a tolerably common 
summer resident, but much scarcer than in the 
East. The nestsare hard to find, judging from 
the number of birds seen. Some of the nests 
are placed near the tops of tall trees where 
they are safe from the collector, and the much 
detested Cowbird does not occur here. 

( Zo be continued.) 


Nesting of the Florida Screech 
Owl. 


T has been my good fortune to fall into 
acquaintance with many pairs of this bird 
this season. 

There are three colors of female Owls that 
lay here, namely, reddish-brown, gray, and 
brown, and I am informed that these three are 
the Florida Screech Owl in three phases of 
plumage. 

There is scarcely a wood around Tallahassee 
destitute of a pair of these Owls. They are not 
particular as to the location of their nests, as I 
have seen a nest in the hollow of a dead oak 
about five feet from the ground. I also tooka 
set of three, and twenty days later a set of four, — 
from a hollow of a live oak tree about forty 
feet up. I climbed to a hollow one day think-. 
ing I would take a set of Bluebirds’ eggs. In- 
stead I tooka set of four of the Owl. The out- 
side wall of this hollow was simply the bark, 
and a slight pull at this revealed the Owl sitting — 
upon her eggs. When I first began collecting 
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eggs it was exceedingly difficult to find one of 
these birds’ eggs, and when found I dreaded 
the removing of mother Owl from her nest, as 
many bite and claw the hand. This season I 
have had but one or two bites from Owls, as I 
have learned to remove them by. grasping their 
backs. : 

The first set taken here was on April 1 by a 
friend of mine, fresh. 

On the 15th of April I took a set of three in- 
cubated, from a hollow in a small wood. From 
this same hollow I took another set of three on 
on May 6, fresh. On the 17th I took a set of 
three from a large hollow in an oak; on 13th 
of May took another set from this same hollow, 
incubation about+. On April zo I took 4 
from a hollow about forty feet up in an oak ; 
on May 11 took aset of four from same hol- 
low. 

On the 27th of April I took a set of two, 
heavily incubated. This is the second set of 
two taken here. 

The interval between the taking of two sets 
from same bird is, on an average, nineteen 
days. 

If the hollow is not destroyed they will al- 
ways deposit a second set therein, and occa- 
sionally a third set. 


Tallahassee, Fla. R. W. WILLIAMS, JR. 


—_____~>_+—~>______ 


Low Nesting Sites of Bubo. 


R. “WILLIAM HENRY,” in his po- 
etical contribution to the May “ Nip,” 
asserts that after twelve months’ cor- 

respondence the highest record of a Budo’s nest 
was ninety feet, and the lowest twenty-six. I 
would therefore like to say that here in Pueblo 
County, where diminutive junipers struggle 
for existence among the limestone hillsides, 
and whose branches, unlike those of the gigan- 
tic sycamores, sweep the ground rather than 
the sky, Budo virginianus subarcticus nests at 
avery low height. It is unusual to find a nest 
higher than twenty feet, and fifteen feet is 
about the average, while twelve feet and even 
eight are not infrequently noted. Nesting sites 
of birds very often appear to be governed by 
surroundings. Thus it will be seen that the 
Western Horned Owl, when nesting in a local- 
ity like the above, is compelled to build very 
low; but to the eastern bird, situated in more 
favorable circumstances, the matter of height is 
purely a matter of choice. The heights here 
given apply also to Luteo swainsont, Archi- 
buteo furugineus, and occasionally Aguila 
chrysaetos, when in similar localities. 


Pueblo, Colo. WILLouGHBY P. Lowe. 


Epiror NIDIOLOGIST. 


Dear Sir: In my last letter I mentioned the 
loss of our dog. “‘ Misfortunes oft prove bless- 
ings in disguise.” By a little stratagem we soon 
located him at a farmhouse on the shore of 
Devil’s Lake, near Jerusalem, and twenty miles. 
distant from our “shack.” Early on the morn- 
ing of the 24th of May we started for the afore- 
said farmhouse. 

Our route lay over high rolling prairie, and 
one set of Chestnut-colored Longspur’s eggs 
were all we took until we reached the lake. We 
soon found the dog, and his keepers informed 
us that they had coaxed him away from some 
half-breeds. 

We made arrangements to stay at this house 
for a while, and as we had a few hours of day- 
light yet we took a look through a patch of tim- 
ber near by, and came back richer by four sets 
of American Golden-eye and: one set each of 
the Swainson’s and Ferruginous Rough-legged 
Hawk. The next day was. spent searching 
the more distant timber. 

The best find of the day was made by Mr. 
Mummery. He found a nest of American 
Golden-eye in a large oak tree. It was in a hol- 
low formed where a limb had broken off about 
fifteen feet from the ground. Out of this nest 
eight eggs were obtained. He proceeded to 
prepare the eggs while I started for the nearest 
house to buy a luncheon. When I returned he 
informed mea female Golden-eye had gone into: 
a hollow in a limb about ten feet above where 
the other eggs were taken. It only took a short 
time to transfer the eggs, twelve in number, to 
our collecting baskets. Both nests were lined 
with the usual amount of white down. Out of 
an ash stump we picked twenty-one eggs of the 
Golden-eye, but did not value this clutch as it 
was undoubtedly the product of two females. 
This stump we were informed had in former 
years contained as high as thirty-two eggs. 
Sundown found us on our way to the farm- 
house with five sets of Golden-eye, two sets of 
Ferruginous Rough-leg, five sets of Swainson’s 
Hawk, besides several singles of Hawks and 
Owls. 

We have taken sixteen sets of Golden-eye 
this year. The greatest number of eggs in 
any one, aside from the clutch of twenty-one, 
was fifteen. The highest nest was thirty-five 
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feet from the ground, while the lowest was 
only two, 

The 19th of May was a cold, wet day, with 
snow falling. It seemed strange indeed to see 
it snowing and vegetation so far advanced. 
While noting the effect the cold seemed to 
have on the Bobolinks I espied a bird as white 
as the snow itself beating up against the wind. 
It alighted in a small marsh close at hand and 
appeared very wild. However, Mr. Mummery 
soon took it in out of the cold. It proved to 
be an American Egret (Ardea egretta) in its 
breeding plumage. ‘lhe waders are plentiful 
this year. Golden and Black-bellied Plover, 
Dunlin, Stilt Sandpiper, stayed with us till after 
June 1. 

I write this letter while encamped on the 
bank of the Red River of the North, just be- 
low Fort Pembina. We have just finished a 
trip from Grand Forks by means of a canvas 
boat manufactured by ourselves. Brewer’s 
Blackbirds nest along the river at various points, 
but all have young on the wing. Perhaps the 
rarest bird noted for this season of the year was 
a Redpoll. While ev route we fell in with an 
old trapper familiarly known as “Scoop,” who 
will guide us to a good collecting ground. 
While on the river we would occasionally shoot 
a Duck to add to our bill of fare. Mr. Mum- 
mery spied a fine Mallard, as he supposed, and 
immediately knocked it over. “Scoop,” as he 
drifted past it, picked it up, and when down 
the river several miles announced it as a tame 
duck much to M.’s chagrin. But “Scoop” 
assured us it was eatable, and so it proved to 
be. EpwIN S. BRYANT. 

Pembina, N. Dak., June 19, 1895. 
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Three Families—One Hole. 


Epiror NIDIOLOGIST. 


DEAR Sir: Having read in the “ Nip” sev- 
eral instances of unusual nesting sites, I men- 
tion the following: ; 

On the evening of May 17 last I went into 
the country about twelve miles from Provi- 
dence for the purpose of a daylight start on 
the 18th to look for Killdeers. As I passed an 
old buttonwood tree, the top of which is broken 
off about thirty feet from the ground (and 
which I knew had been the home of numerous 
Flickers), I threw a stone at top of tree, and 
saw a bird fly out. As it was after dark I did 
not investigate until the next morning, when I 
climbed to the top and found a nest of the 
Purple Grackle containing five eggs, built in 
an old deserted hole of a Flicker, The wood 
around the hole had rotted away, making the 
hole much larger than when the Flicker occu- 


pied it. This was the only pair of Grackles 
about the place, and I have never seen them 
there before. 

There were plenty of coniferous trees in 
which they could have built within a stone’s 
throw of the old buttonwood. Last year, in 
May, I took a set of four of Robin’s from this 
same hole. F. E. NEWBuRY. 

Providence, R. I. 


* * 


Disappearance of Bluebirds. 


Epitror NIDIOLOGIST. 


Dear Sir: The June NipioLoGisT is at 
hand, and it seems to get better, if such a thing 
were possible, with each issue. 

I notice a statement of Charles K. Worthen 
on page 132, and also of B. Hail Swales on 
page 139, making note of the scarcity of the 
Bluebird this year. Formerly the Bluebird was 
one of the most common residents of this 
county, and nested in abundance in the or- 
chards and yards and outbuildings in the 
neighborhood of this town. 

It has been gradually getting scarcer for the 
past ten years, until this year it is a thing of 
the past. 

I have been in the field considerable this 


season, and have failed to see a single Bluebird 


within the county. 
I wonder if the bird is becoming extinct 
from some unknown cause, or whether because 


of its nesting places being occupied by the 


English Sparrow it has been compelled to seek 

new homes in some distant and unsettled part 

of this country? R. M. BaRNEs. 
Lacon, Ill., June 17, 1895. 


An Albino Pallid Horned Lark. 


OT long ago, while out for a stroll with 
N my gun, I came across a pair of Pallid 
Horned Larks (Ofocoris alpestris leuco- 
leama), the @ in the distance appearing to 
be pure white. They were at the time busily 
engaged in feeding a brood of young. Being 
desirous of procuring the entire family, I soon 
began the work of destruction, and in a few 
minutes had secured all six birds. The @, 
upon examination, was found to be almost 
pure white, inclusive of the beak, legs, and 
claws, there being, however, a slight trace of 
yellow on the chin and a few spots of natural 
color on the tail feathers. The ¢ and four 
young were in no way peculiar, being in a per- 

fectly normal state of plumage. 

WiLLouGcupy P. Lowe. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
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' [Publications for review should be sent to Dr. R. W. Suurexp7, 
Associate in Zoology, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C.] 


Ornis. Internat. Zeits. fiir die gesammte Ornithol., etc. 
Herausgegeben von Proressor Dr. R. Buasius. VIII 
Jahrgang. Heft I und II, Braunschweig, 1895. 
(Pr., 8 marks, $2.) Pp. 1-211. [From Doctor Blasius. ] 


This part, just issued, contains a paper by Rittmeis- 
ter Freiherr von Besserer (Oris der Umgebung von 
Dienze in Lothringen. Pp. 1-32), and two others by 
Professor Dr. R. Blasius, and of these last the one 
that has interested us the most is devoted to the 
Ornithology of the Maltese group of islands of the 
Mediterranean Sea (Ornis von Malta und Gozo und 
den umliegenden Inseln. Pp. 139-211). In a brief 
introduction Dr. Blasius gives us the chief physical 
and topographical characters of Malta, Gozo, Comino, 
Cominotto, and Filfla, the islands and islets compos- 
ing the group. The climate isalso touched upon, and 
something is said of the languages spoken. In re- 
ferring to the literature of the subject and work accom- 
plished by previous writers in Maltesian Ornithology, 
Dr. Blasius makes special mention of the catalogue of 
Schembri (Catalogs Ornitologico del gruppo d: Malta, 
Malta, 1843); also of Charles A. Wright’s papers in 
The Ibis (1864-1870) ; and, finally, of Giglioli’s 4v7- 
fauna Ttalica, now so well known to American Ornith- 
ologists. 

The species are next taken up in detail, and in con- 
clusion we are told, inasmuch as the avifauna of 
Malta will represent that of the group, there are but 
twelve (12) resident species ; seven (7) summer species 
and forty-four (44) winter ones ; of regular migrants 
there are one hundred and seven (107), “‘ including two 
varieties;” there are thirteen (13) migrants that are 
not regular, and these are to be distinguished from 
thirty-seven (37) non-regular stragglers (‘‘ including 
one variety’) and sixty-two (62) species purely strag- 
glers (‘‘including two varieties’). This makes a total 
of two hundred and eighty-two (282) species (‘‘ includ- 
ing five varieties’) that have been known to have been 
taken at one time or another upon the islands of this 
group. To these may be added eleven (11) stragglers 
(to which some doubt is attached to the data), and we 
have the grand total brought up to 293 species. This 
number of species is compared with the species known 
to occur upon other islands of the Mediterranean, and 
for this purpose Dr. Blasius uses the data obtained by 
Giglioli, whose labors in this direction have made them- 
selves felt over the entire extent of southern Europe 
and the adjacent countries. 

The Naturalists’ Directory, containing the names, 
addresses, special departments of study, etc., of pro- 
fessional and amateur naturalists, chemists, physicists, 
astronomers, etc., etc., of the United States and Can- 
ada. Compiled by Samuel E. Cassino, 1895. Boston, 
S. E. Cassino, Publisher, 1895. Pp. i-vili, 1-382. 
Paper, 12mo; price $2. 

This work, having passed through many editions, is 
too well known to working scientific men to require 
any detailed description here. We are told in the 
““Notice,’”’ however (p. iii), that ‘‘ the present edition 
makes a new departure, as, in addition to the usual 


alphabetical arrangement, all the names have been 
given arranged geographically by States and by sub- 


jects.” A brief though sufficient ‘‘ Index” and a com- 
plete list of ‘‘ Abbreviations” are also given. 

In the part devoted to the Directory proper (pp. I— 
217) we find the addresses of 5,747 persons residing 
either in this country or in Canada who are interested 
in science. Many of these are professionals, and 
many are interested in a variety of scientific pursuits. 
Some of these latter are very broadly given, while 
others are specialized to the last degree. For exam- 
ple, one gentleman announces that he is interested, 
among other things, in “‘sky colors,” while another 
gentleman proclaims his department to be ‘‘ general 
biology,’’ as well as numerous other sciences. 

Now these facts would not affect the part of the 
work devoted to ‘‘Geographical Arrangement,” for 
this is simply a redistribution, presumably, of all the 
names into states, provinces, and other political divi- 
sions, with the cities and towns, etc., in each arranged 
alphabetically in either case (pp. 218-302); but in the 
“Subject Arrangement’”’ it would be widely different. 
Here in this latter instance the attempt has been 
made to classify all the names according to subject, 
as, forexample,‘‘Anatomy,” ‘‘Anthropology,” ‘‘Arche- 
ology,” and so on. The idea is an excellent one, but 
here the object to be attained is by no means accom- 
plished, for in the first place the naming of the vari- 
ous departments of science is very misleading, and in 
the second place the classification of the names of the 
scientists according to those departments is very fre- 
quently at variance with the facts in the case. To 
have had this division of the work be of any statistical 
value or use the main departments of science should 
have been definitely given, and then the name of any 


_ particular scientist should have appeared but once, 


and then only in the department in which his chief 
work has been done. For example, we have “ Anat- 
omy,” ‘‘ Morphology,” ‘‘ Myology,” and ‘‘ Osteology”’ 
all given equal rank in this ‘“‘Subjéct Arrangement,” 
with perhaps the name of the same individual occur- 
ring in three of them out of the four. If a person is an 
anatomist, a myologist, and an osteologist, he is 
doubtless a morphologist, and should have his or her 
name appear in that department only. In a great 
many instances I find the names of individuals in de- 
partments to which they have given no special atten- 
tion, and not recorded in the one in which they have 
made an international reputation. To rectify this in 
future editions scientists should be asked to under- 
score the one department in which they are desirous 
of having their names appear in the ‘‘ Subject Arrange- 
ment.” This can be done on the printed slips always 
sent out by the compiler of Zhe Naturalists’ Direc- 
tory for revision. 

The numerous and important uses to which a 
properly compiled geographical and subject arrange- 
ment of the scientists of America can be put are too 
obvious to require comment. Many will be disap- 
pointed that this edition of the Directory does not in- 
clude the foreign addresses, which I am under the im- 
pression were promised. 

In conclusion it may be said that doubtless there 
are a great many more than 5,747 persons interested 
in science in the United States and Canada, for that 
would be a very poor showing for a population of sev- 
enty millions of people, more or less. Unfortunately, 
so far as the United States is concerned, she has striven 
for years to improve in the matter of the guantety of 
her inhabitants, and not in their guadty. It has been 
for millions of ignorant blacks and the refuse of 
Europe—good enough for crime, votes, and simple 
numerical superiority, but very, very poor for refine- 
ment, culture, progress, virtue, and all that makes a 
nation truly great. 
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California Water Birds. No, 1, Monterey and vi- 
cinity from the middle of June to the end of August. 
Leverett M. Loomis, Curator of the Department of 
Ornithology of the California Academy of Science. 
Ext. Proc. Cal. Acad. Sci., Ser. 2, Vol. V, June 19, 1895, 
pp. 177-224. Illus. by map of Monterey Bay and 
vicinity. [From the author.] 

This excellent paper by Mr. Loomis is prefaced by 
a brief account of the Bay of Monterey and its envi- 
rons, with notes upon.-physical aspects, the climate of 
the locality, and to the extent of his observations up- 
on the water birds of the vicinity. These latter ‘‘were 
made during the summers of 1892 and 1894; the first 
season covering the interval between June 20 and 
August 23, and the second season between June 15 
and August 28.” Migratory movements of the birds 
observed were not only studied in the bay, but for 
several miles out on the ocean proper, the latter 
offering very favorable conditions for this class of 
work. The memoir treats of two subjects: first, the 
‘“‘ Early Southward Migrations,” and second, ‘* General 
Remarks on the Birds Observed.” In the first sec- 
tion we are presented with considerable interesting 
and often valuable matter referring to the habits, mi- 
grations, and history of the water birds of the Pacific 
Coast, while in the second section the species and sub- 
species are taken up in detail and in their proper order, 
with brief notes upon each form. In these general 
notes ‘‘only species of which specimens were taken 
are mentioned,” and that only during the year 1894. 

Observations are made upon the following birds : 
AEchmophorus occidentalis, Colymbus n. californicus, 
Podilymbus podiceps, Lunda cirrhata, Plychoramphus 
alenticus, Brachyvramphus marmorstus, B. hypolencus, 
Cepphus columba, Uria trotle californica, Stercorarins 
pomarinus, S. parasiticus, S. longicaudus, Larus occiden- 
talis, L. californicus, L. heermani, Xenia sabinit, 
Sterna paradisea, Diomedea nigripes, D. albatrus, Ful- 
marus g. glupischa, F. g. rodgersti, Paffinus creatopus, 
P. gavia, P. griseus, Phalacrocorax penicillatus, P. p. 
vesplendens, Pelecanus californicus, Histrionicus histri- 
onicus, Oidemia deglandi, O. perspicillata, Ardea hero- 
dias, Fulica americana, Crymophilus fulicarius, Phala- 
ropus lobatus, Ereunetes occidentalis, Symphemia s. 
inornata, Heteractitis incanus, Numenius longirostus, 
Ai gialitis vocifera, AE. nivosa, Aphriza virgata, Aren- 
aria interpres, A. melanocephala, and Hematopus bach- 
mani. This is a very interesting list of species, and 
Mr. Loomis’s notes about them in some cases are es- 
pecially so. Tufted Paffins are said to be possessed of 
a great deal of curiosity, and the northward range of 
Xantus’s Murrelet is extended. Very full notes are 
given on Brandt’s and on Baird’s Cormorants that are 
welcome contributions to what we already know of 
those forms, and indeed the entire paper will prove to 
be of value to the student of birds of the coast of 
California. 

We havea very excellent number in 7%e Auk for July 
(1895). The contribution,‘‘ Notes on Birds Observed 
in Trinidad,” by Messrs. Brewster and Chapman, is 
one of very decided interest; indeed, one of the best 


articles that this well-known magazine of Ornithology 
has printed for a long time. It is illustrated by a 
beautiful colored plate of Myctibius jamaicensis (the 
frontispiece), which doubtless is the best figure of this 
species extant. Good papers are also given us by 
Captain Thorne and by Mr. O. Widmann; and 
another of very unusual interest by Mr. George Spen- 
cer Morris, entitled ‘* Notes and Extracts from a Let- 
ter of Edward Harris.” This latter is of special his- 
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toric value, giving as it does parts of the Missours 
River Expedition of Audubon, Bell, and Harris in 
1843, and contains such descriptions as the discovery — 
of Harris’s Sparrow, the Western Meadow Lark, and ~ 
other birds. 
Following this, Lynds Jones continues his articles — 
on Bird Migration, and Mr. Brewster adds an account ~ 
of ‘‘A Remarkable Flight of Pine Grosbeaks,’’ while 
in still another Dr. Mearns, of the Army, describes a 
new Heron (Ardea virescens anthonyi). We have — 
‘* Hawk Flights in Connecticut” dealt with in an able 
manner by Mr. Trowbridge, and other interesting | 
papers are from Major Bendire, Cory, and Mr. A. W. — 
Anthony. The review department, general notes, etc., — 
are, as usual, full of interest and matters of impor- — 
tance, 
The Auk is now in its twelfth volume, and still — 
every year exhibits marked evidences of improvement — 
and progress, and it is difficult to see how any active 
worker in American Ornithology can afford to do with- . 
out it in his library. | 


Cooper Ornithological Club. 
. ‘HE July meeting was held at Alameda, 


July 6. After the business of the 
evening had been transacted, a paper 
was read by H. Ward Carriger, of Sonoma, on 


THE CALIFORNIA PyGmMy OWL. 


As a preface to the paper, Mr. Carriger de- — 
scribed the nature of the country in which his 
observations had been taken. Sonoma Valley — 
lies between two ranges of hills, and is 
bordered on the south by San Pablo Bay. The — 
hills are cut by canyons at intervals, and the 
lower parts are sparsely covered with the 
different species of trees, while farther back 
are heavy forests. : 

The California Pygmy Owl is rarely seen in~ 
the heavy timber, but prefers to remain in the 
sparsely timbered tracts. Unlike the other 
members of its family, it does not hunt its food — 
entirely at night, but is active in pursuit of its | 
prey in the early morning hours. Lizards and~ 
the several varieties of beetles seem to be its” 
favorite food. One of the birds was met one 
morning bearing a lizard in its claws, and, 
although followed for ten minutes, it retained 
its prey and disappeared in the heavy timber. _ 

The flight of this Owl is jerky and at times 
quite swift. It is not often one sees this bird 
fly for any distance, as it usually flies, if dis-_ 
turbed, from tree to tree. As the birds are— 
very quick in winter they are not often seen, 
though you search carefully for them. One 
rainy day in October two were met sitting side 
by side in the low limbs of a laurel tree, and 
they retained their position until the limb was 
forcibly shaken, and then flew to another 
portion of the tree. Along in February they 
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commence to “toot.” This note is hard to 
describe, but once heard is never forgotten. 
It is easily imitated, and probably resembles 
the words “toot” or ‘who’ uttered in a 
drawn-out, explosive manner. The Owls were 
observed “tooting’’ as early as 6 a. M., and 
up to 11 A. M., but never in the afternoon. 
The usual time of “‘tooting” is from 6 to 8:30 
A.M.,, and on cloudy days later, even up to eleven 
o'clock. ‘The note cannot be called loud, but 
nevertheless can be heard for a quarter of a 
mile and upward, and is deceptive. 

When disturbed during its time of “ tooting”’ 
the Owl will glance at the intruder for a mo- 
‘ment, and then resume its note with apparent 
unconcern. During mating season they are 
hard to drive from their perch. Years ago 
Mr. Carriger remembers seeing a number of 
these Owls in the orchard about the house, but 
of late years none have been observed within a 
mile or more of a residence. In 1893 a speci- 
men was captured and kept in a cage for over 
a month, when it fell a prey to a cat. 

Mr. Carriger has had the good fortune to dis- 
cover four nests of this species during recent 
years. Nest No. 1 was found April 26, 1891, 
and contained six fresh eggs. A rap on the 


tree brought the bird from the cavity, and after _ 


following her for some time she returned to the 
nest, but left as soon as the ascent to the cavity 
was begun, and remained in the tree while her 
home was being despoiled. The cavity was in 
the main body of a large white oak, fourteen 
feet from the ground. The entrance was a 
little over two inches in diameter, and four 
inches deep. The inside diameter of the 
cavity was nearly six inches. The nest con- 
tained a freshly killed lizard. 

The second nest was found on May 4, 1893, 
and contained five eggs, one of which was 
eracked, and another had two small holes in it, 
one near each end. The Owl had been heard 
““tooting”’ in the locality for some time previous 
to the nest being found. The cavity was 
twenty feet up in the main body of a white oak. 
The entrance was nearly three inches in 
diameter, while the cavity was about five 
inches deep and six inches in diameter. Upon 
opening the cavity a California Screech Owl 
was found within. It was presumably a male 
which had selected the Pygmy Owl’s nest as a 
hiding place during the daytime. It had ap- 
parently occupied the cavity for some time, 
which accounts for the two broken eggs. 

On May g, 1894, the third nest was found, 
containing four fresh eggs. The cavity was 
twenty-five feet up ina hmb of a white oak, 
about two hundred yards from nest No. 2. 
Both were in sparsely timbered localities. The 
entrance was 2x24 inches, and the distance to 


the cavity proper was 5 inches. The cavity 
was gy inches deep. Judging from the number 
of feathers around, the female had evidently 
been captured and the nest recently deserted, 
although one bird had been “ tooting” in the 
locality for some days. 

In February and March of the present year 
several Owls were heard in different localities, 
but in April and May all, with one exception, 
were quiet. This remaining bird was heard 
through all of April and part of May, but the 
nest could not be located. On May 29 a 
search of the locality found the bird “‘tooting”’ 
in a large white oak, in which it had been seen 
on many previous occasions. Upon approach- 
ing it flew to a tree near by, and then returned 
to its former perch. Here it was joined by its 
mate. Both birds now commenced to “ toot,” 
also uttering a sort of gurgling note. One of 
the birds flew into a canyon, and soon after- 
ward a close search of a large white oak re- 
vealed the head of an Owl protruding from a 
cavity twenty feet up. A moment later another 
bird, presumably the mate of the one on its 
nest, flew by with something in its claws, and 
disappeared in the forest. Quite an interval 
passed before the ascent was made, and it is 
supposed that the male fed the food to its mate 
in the cavity, for after the female was shot its 
stomach was found to contain a freshly killed 
lizard. While the nest was -being chopped 
open both birds were very noisy, and often 
approached within a few feet of the collector. 
The nest contained five eggs in which incuba- 
tion was highly advanced. While taking the 
eggs from the cavity the female tried repeatedly 
to enter. The entrance to the hole was 22 
inches in diameter. The inside diameter was 
62 inches, and depth of cavity 18 inches. The 
bottom of the cavity was well filled with bones 
and pieces of beetles’ wings, which goes to 
show that it had probably been used in previous 
years. Returning next day an imitation. of the 
bird’s call was made, and it was answered by 
the male, who soon appeared, and was secured. 

Mr. Barlow read a paper entitled “Stray 
Notes from the Farallons.”’ 

The Club meets August 3 at San Jose. The 
Annex meets July 28 at Mr. Shields’s residence 
at Los Angeles. 


>-« > 
How about This ? 


Mr. A. M. SHIELDs writes that while on their 
trip after Condor’s eggs, one of his collectors 
“secured a prize in a very much enlarged nest 
of Rufour Hummer, containing four eggs. 
Whether or no a partnership affair could not 
be determined; only one bird was seen around, 
however.” 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


A complete index to contributors’ articles and illus- 
trations of Vol. II will be mailed early in our next 
number. 


As many renewals fall due at this time, all are re- 
spectfully reminded that by our old established rule 
the Nrp1oLoaist is mailed to paid-up subscribers only. 
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READ the announcement as to colored plates, and 
help us get them now! 


Tue Nipro.ocisr’s radical course in dealing with 
Ornithological frauds has developed the fact that 
there is a very healthy feeling on the subject among 
collectors. Nothing can be much more despicable 
than the fellow who will shield his villainy under the 
guise of ‘‘ Science,” degrading her sacred name mean- 
while by petty avarice and mean theft. 


WE have not heard for some time from Nathan L. 
Davis, our special correspondent, who has been col- 
lecting at Jacksons Hole, Wyo., the scene of the 
Indian outbreak and reported massacre. Mr. Davis’s 
friends will be anxious until they hear that he is 
safe, which we trust he is, for collectors are unusually 
alert and clear-headed under all circumstances. 


o 


A worD as to “exchanges ”’ is in order at this ‘time. 
Most collectors must rely upon the exchange of speci- 
mens with other collectors in various parts of the 
country to secure needed material for study, as well as 
to build up their scientific collections. Proper cour- 
tesies should always be observed in making exchanges, 
As a rule, if there be no special arrangement, each 
collector is supposed to prepay on his eggs or skins. 


The utmost care should be taken to send out only 
first-class, fully identified specimens. Carelessness 
leads to what collectors call ‘‘ fraud,” and while the 
first will be sure to injure your reputation for reliabil- 
ity, the second may cause you later to be justly ex- 
posed in these columns, which means to be ostracized 
by all good scientific collectors. 

We are in a position to know, and we would gently 
throw out a hint to some of our ‘‘ best”’ collectors that 
their unbusinesslike dealings have laid them open to 
suspicions as to their reliability which they really do 
not deserve. Make it a point to satisfy everyone in 
your exchanges. Don't be ‘‘slow”’ nor negotiate 
“‘trades’’ when you haven’t the eggs to fill the order. 
Other details of correct exchanging commend them- 
selves to the good judgment of first-class collectors, 
and all who are wise are “straight” and straightfor- 
ward in all things, and thereby save piling up a lot of 
trouble for themselves. 


Your subscription, if not that of your friend also, 
will help to illuminate with fine illustrations the pages 
of the “Nip” for Vol. III. We believe we are doing 
a good work and ask your earnest cooperation. Send 
in your renewal promptly and get a friend to sub- 
scribe with you. We will, for a short time, accept 
$2.50 in one order for a renewal and a new subscrip- 
tion, or for two new subscriptions, but not for two 
renewals together. 


Me. OLIver DAvieE informs us that a new edition, 
enlarged and, much improved, of his Vests and Eggs 
of North American Birds, will go to press this month. 
The text will be brought up to date, and a special 
feature is to be many new engravings and half-tones, 
making the work a notable one. — ' 
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WELCOME TO VOLUME Ill. 


PLEASE find $1.50 for another year’s subscription to 
the NIDIOLOGIST. 


: FRANK C, WILLARD. 
Galesburg, Ill. 


The July ‘‘ Nip” is a great number. Mr. Shields’s 
Condor article is really excellent. The account of the 
taking of the egg is a valuable addition to Ornitholog- 
ical literature. C. BARLow. 

Santa Clara, Cal. 


I would not be without your valuable paper for 
double the money, and take pleasure in renewing my 
subscription. FrANcIS R. CopE, JR. 

Dimock, Pa. 


Your publication is a splendid one, and I wish you 
continued success, for you deserve it. 
Proressor F. GRUBER. 
Golden Gate Park Museum, San Francisco, Cal. 


Your paper is getting better every issue, if possible. 
WALTON MITCHELL. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


I have enjoyed it very much dur- 
ing the past year, and think the money wisely invested. — 
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WANTED, FOR SALE, AND TO EXCHANGE. 


Charges—One half cent per word. No notices for less than 25 cts. 
DEAters’ Notices, per line, for first insertion............... 10 cts. 
TERMS— CASI IN ADVANCE, 


‘NOTE—Evenry Susscriper is entitled to one exchange notice of 25 
words FREE, to be used any time during the year. 


| HAVE fine sets of Horned Grebe, Blue-winged 
Teal, Black Tern, etc., to exchange for desirable 
sets orcash; also a good 10-guage double-barrel breech- 
loading shotgun for camera or sets. 
IsADOR S. TROSTLER, 
4246 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 


DESIRE to exchange botanical specimens with 
collectors in other localities. 
W. E. MULLIKEN, 
527 S. Lafayette St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


LORIDA EGGS.—I have the following sets. with 
peel data for sale at } standard catalogue prices: 

4¢% BD 54) pe. BB 120 a4, 193 3 TOT ba 198 33, 

199.6 % %, 20074, 201 + were £, 219 $44, 289 2 10 302 

$, 373 ae en by , 387 4 5 409 $) 410 $4, 445 $4, 448 t, 

ae $a 479 5 » 500 $2 3, 505 $, 587 a d, 611 Ff, 62244, 

703 4, 706 4 4, 718 ai. Expressage. ‘prepaid. Cor- 

respondence solicited. Louis T. WHITFIELD, 

Tallahassee, Fla. 


Ta ae i = a OL ED 9 
NATURALIST AND TAXIDERMIST, 


AND DEALER IN 
Minerals, Shells, Curiosities, Naturalists’ 
Supplies and Books, 
Oval Convex Glass Wall Shades (Patented), 
Fish and Game Heads, Large Vork of all Kinds, 
262 MAIN ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Send g-cent stanips for latest 1895 Catalogue. 


Birds’ Eggs, 


OLOGISTS, ATTENTION !—The following well- 
prepared sets for sale at + Lattin Cat. rates. 
Send orders immediately, as I wish to clear out these 
sets as soon as possible. + Florida Crow, 4 BeOS, 
$ 4 3 Florida Bluejay, BN 5 cts. Dey egg ; 2 23 Log. 
arate % Green Heron, ? Snowy, $ 2 Little Blue, 2 F. 


S: Owl, 4 > Red Egret, 2 Pied- bilied Grebe, 42 Florida 

Gailinule, 4 $ Black Vulture. + Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 
R. W. WILLIAMS, JR., 
Box 395. Tallahassee, Fla. 


ILL EXCHANGE sets following for Ornitholog- 
ical or Odlogical books or periodicals: Swain- 


son’s Buzzard, Pin-tail Grouse, Teal Duck, Wilson’s 


Phalarope, Spotted Sandpiper blown with two holes, 

and first-class Black and Wilson’s Tern, Coot and 

Pied-billed Grebe, properly blown, all taken by my- 
self and fully identified. E. S. RoLFe, 


Minnewaukan, N. Dak. 


NDIAN ARROW POINTS from’ Clinton, Ark. 
Have forty of them, various kinds, shapes, sizes, 
more or less perfect. Will exchange same for $4 
worth of good sets, Raptores preferred. Send list. 
H. R. TAytor, f 
150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


ANTED.—A Coues’ Key of N. A. Birds; must 
be in good condition. Will give good sets in 
full, or part cash.. All letters answered. 
CHARLES H. LEFLER, 
Box 238. ‘San Bernardino, Cal. 


ANTED.—C/lean copies ooh the. Niproocist. Will 
pay Io cents cash for each and every copy sent 
me. I have a 22-calibre rifle, brand-new, which goes 
to the highest bid over $5. This includes a wire 
wiping rod and 30 EA targets. 
_M. (Cn ARK, Suffield, Conn, 


EPORT of the Department of Agriculture for 1886 
and 1890 to exchange for natural history litera- 
A. S PEARSE, De Witt, Neb. 


ANTED.- —Singles of 204, 206, 351, 362, 416, Emu, 
Ostrich, Rhea. Will cffer choice sets with full 
data of sea and land-birds’ eggs. Sets wanted. 
M. T. CLECKLEY, M.D., 
457 Greene St., Augusta, Ga. 


ture. 


WANT early volumes of Ze Odlogist (preceding 
the O. & O.). I have Vol. IV; also want early 
numbers VO. & O. State ‘‘ trade” and cash price and 
condition. Complete file Lattin’s Young Odlogist and 
Odlogist wanted. Stateterms. H.R. TAyLor, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


PERSONAL. 


This is addressed to you as a subscriber and one 
interested in the success of the 


NIDIOLOGIST - - - 


We WANT A MILLION subscribers for Volume III 
(but will accept 400 new ones TO START WITH). 


This is easy if you, and each of you, will help us a 
little. Remember our success is your own. Now, 
then, we have a plan which should please you. We 
promise to use ALL the money from new subscribers 
you secure for us in paying for beautiful, page 


Colored Plates 


For Volume III. 


New process inventions have made this possible for 


us, with your kind assistance. Go to work and secure 


ONE new subscriber toward this purpose, and we will 


Furnish you with extra copies 
with the COLORED PLATES 
and publish your name as A FRIEND TO SCIENCE. 


We promise a rich treat in colored work in EVERY 
number if you help us. 


BEGIN AT ONCE, and the September number 
may contain a colored plate. 


Faithfully, 


THE EDITOR. 


BIRD PHOTOS. 


We desire first-class photographs of birds, 


oo 
sss, 


nests, and e 


ing birds (wild or in captivity), and nests 77 s7tu | 


especial desiderata, but others not barred. 

Our friends have been accustomed to con- 
tribute photos. for illustrations free, we paying 
cost of making the half-tones, but realizing 
that many excellent photographs never come 
our way, we have concluded to offer 


Specimens or Cash 


for good ones, and then lay in.a good supply. 

The photographs must have to do with Orni- 
thology, Odlogy, or Taxidermy, and clearness 
is a prime requisite. Murky photographs are 
worthless for the half-tone process. Un- 
mounted preferred. 

Describe what you have, name and address 
of photographer, with size of photos., and affix 
Jowest price in eggs, or lowest cash price. 


THE NIDIOLOGIST, 


150 FirrH AVENUE, NEw YorK CITY. 


THE ARCHAZOLOGIST 


Is the only ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
in the world devoted to 


Archeology, Ethnology, History, 
and General Anthropology. 
An invaluable journal for Students, Collectors, and 


Dealers. The best writers and authorities of two con- 
tinents are its correspondents. 


It publishes the latest conclusions regarding Mound | 
Aztees, Peruvians, Mayas, and | 


Builders, Cliff Dwellers, 
other prehistoric peoples of the world. 


Send stamp for sample copy to 


THE ARCHAZOLOGIST, 


Box 502. SEEDER: OHIO. 
TAXIDERMISTS’ GUNS. 
Op Revolvers, 


DOUB 


ddr 
Send at Great Western 
for Price List, @aaWorks,Pittsburgh, 


Pocket Shot-guns and Pistol Shot-gun canes, ete., ete. 


Address James H. Jonson, 
Great Western Gun Works, 
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suitable for illustrations—liv- | 


44 Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Full data. 


2N IN OFFERING 


BABBITT’S AUXILIARY BARREL 


to collectors I am not unmindful of present com- 
petition, and having made improvements that are 
marked and valuable, I am assured they will at 
once find favor in the hands of every progressive 
field collector. 


THE SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION 
and improved machinery enables me to furnish a } 


better article for a given amount of money than is 
possible of any other construction. 


THE SMALL COST OF SHOOTING 
or 38 instead of a 12 gauge shell will save you 
the cost of a barrel in a season’s collecting. 
JAMES P. BABBITT, 
Wholesale & Retail Dealer in 
TAXIDERMIST'S SUPPLIES, SKINS, EGGS, ETC., 
10 and 12 Hodges Ave., Taunton, Mass. 

Large Illustrated Catalogue for a Stamp. 
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Naturalists’ Supply Depot. 
SUPPELES 
Eggs, Skins, Specimens, Glass Eyes. 


Manufacturers of 
Papier-mache Half Heads. 

BOOKS—Davie's Taxidermy, Hornaday’s Taxidermy, 

Davie’s Eggs, Coues’s Key, Ridgway’s Manual. 
Now Ready—Catalogue for 1895. 

(Send 10 cents for a copy.) 

Notice.—We will sell Birds’ Eggs cheaper than any 

established dealer. We have the largest stock carried 


by any dealer ‘and intend in the next six months to 
sell them—not to go out of business, to make 


things fly. 
Frank Blake Webster Co., 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


FRANK B. ARMSTRONG, 


Bird Skins, Birds’ Eggs in Fine Sets. 


Mammal Skins, Reptiles. Mounted Birds and 
Animals Indigenous to Texas 
and Mexico, 


Aura Mira, Estapo pe TAMAULIPAS, MExtco. 


STAMPS! CURIOS! 


64-PAGE CATALOGUE, 10 cts. 
Wm. F. Greany, a 


827 Brannan St., 


H. H. AND C. S. 


San Francisco. 


BRIMLEY, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 5 

First-class Bird and Mammal Skins and Birds’ Eggs; _ 
Reptiles and Batrachians, alive and in alcohol. 3 
Histological Material. Be 


Send stamp for list. 
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